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I.—ON THE ELEGIES OF MAXIMIANUS. 


Among the Latin poems, mostly insignificant enough, which 
have come down to us from the sixth century of the Christian era, 
the love elegies of Maximianus, 686 lines in all, deserve prominent 
mention, whether for the general excellence of the metre or for the 
peculiar experience of the author asa lover. Maximianus gives 
us his own history. He was by birth a Tuscan, if we may interpret 
in that sense two passages V 5, 40, cf. 1 59. His youth was spent 
at Rome, where he became known as an adept in all the fashionable 
amusements then in vogue. | 


Si libuit celeres arcu intentare sagittas 
Occubuit telis praeda petita meis. 

Si placuit canibus densos circumdare saltus 
Prostraui multas non sine laude feras. 

Dulce fuit madidam si fors uersare palaestram 
Inplicui ualidis lubrica membra toris. 

Nunc agili cursu cunctos anteire solebam 
Nunc tragici cantus exsuperare melo. 


He swam the Tiber in winter, went bare-headed in any extremes 
of weather, needed little food or sleep, and could on occasion be a 
hard drinker. He was distinguished as a speaker and a poet. 
He was, moreover, handsome, and attracted the eyes of the Roman 
ladies as he passed through the streets. 


Ibam per mediam uenali! corpore Romam 
Spectandus cunctis undique uirginibus. 


1 A passage which to readers of the Greek Anthology might suggest that he 
was also called Antonius (wenalis, ὦνιος, A. P. ΧΙ 181). 


Ἀ 
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He was in consequence sought as a son-in-law by many families of 
distinction; and for a time occupied the peculiar position of a 
sponsus generalis or universal suitor. Nature, however, had made 
him cold, and unable to find a consort that satisfied his fastidious 
requirements, he remained unmarried. If, however, he could not 
fix upon a wife, he has left on record the names of three women 
who successively occupied his affections. The first of these was 
named Aquilina; she seems to have been his earliest passion, 
before he knew what love was, and while he was still suffering from 
the consciousness of sheepishness, or as he himself calls it, rusticity. 
Their intimacy was watched by the governor (or pedagogus) of 
Maximianus and the mother of Aquilina, and led to the not 
uncommon result of furtive meetings. Then, Aquilina, severely 
beaten by her parent, and inflamed with a passion which blows had 
raised to frenzy, flies to her lover, points to the marks of her 
beating, and, making a merit of her sufferings, throws herself on his 
affection. Maximianus, equally inflamed, grows pale and thin, and 
at last rouses the solicitude of his friend Boetius, perhaps the cele- 
brated minister of Theodoric, the author of the de Consolatione 
philosophiae. | 
Hic mihi magnarum scrutator maxime rerum, 
Solus, Boeti, fers miseratus opem. 


Boetius implores him to confess the cause of his melancholy ; 
Maximianus’ only reply is an eloquent silence, accompanied by 
some sign, perhaps a blush, which his friend at once knows how to 
interpret. ‘I understand,’ Boetius replies; ‘have no fears, the 
strength of your feelings will be your justification.” Then Maxi- 
mianus falls at his feet and with tears confesses all. Boetius advises 
him to gratify his passion, and is told ‘duty forbids.’ Upon this 
the philosopher, breaking into a laugh, urges him to be a little 
bolder ; then bribes the parents to connive at, and even encourage 
the affair. Maximianus is now free to make love openly, but his 
passion in losing its secrecy has lost its interest ; he ceases to care 
for Aquilina, and takes leave of her with the truly Christian, though 
somewhat unfeeling, reflection: ‘Hail, holy virginity, and ever 
remain intact; I will do nothing to cause thee shame.’ 
Maximianus’ next love was one Candida, an expert cymbal-player 
and dancer. She dwelt in his fancy, he tells us, day and night; 
even in her absence he would talk as if she were with him, and 
repeat the songs she most affected. His fondness betrayed itself 
by alternate redness and pallor; it actually disturbed his sleep. On 
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one occasion when he lay asleep near Candida’s father on the grass, 
he was heard repeating her name. Startled by the familiar sound, 
the father gropes his way to the quarter where he supposes his 
daughter to be. Finding only Maximianus heavily snoring in utter 
unconsciousness, he moralizes on the perplexing phenomena of 
dreams, and, attentively listening to the half-obscured sounds which 
the dreamer lets fall, elicits the secret of his passion. We are left 
to infer that it was discontinued in consequence; as Maximianus 
abruptly quits the subject with the remark, ‘ Thus it was that I,a 
man of reputed decorum, was betrayed by evidence drawn from 
myself.’ 

Some time, it would seem, after this he was sent as embassador 
to Constantinople to negotiate a peace between the East and West. 


e 
Missus ad Eoas legati munere partes 


Tranquillum cunctis nectere pacis opus, 
Dum studeo gemini conponere foedera regni 
Inueni cordis bella nefanda mei. 


Here the artifices of a Greek woman, possibly the hostess in 
whose house he lodged, diverted his attention from diplomacy to 
love. Like another Ulysses, listening to the voice of the siren, he 
found himself hurried upon the rocks and shoals of a passion which 
Greek blandishments made peculiarly seductive to his Tuscan 
temperament. 


Succubui, fateor, Graiae tunc nescius artis, 
Succubui Tusca simplicitate senex. 


His advancing years, however, soon brought a disastrous termi- 
nation to this affair, and the Elegies conclude with the same com- 
plaints of the miseries of old age with which they open and which 
form the dominant note of the whole collection. 

The three amours above mentioned appear to succeed each other 
in chronological order ; but Maximianus mentions besides a Lycoris 
with whom he lived for many years in undivided attachment, though 
age at last produced reciprocal indifference and ultimate separation. 
This woman is the first he speaks of; it seems probable from the 
terms in which she is described, 


En dilecta mihi nimium formosa Lycoris 
Cum qua mens eadem, res fuit una mihi. 

Post multos quibus indiuisi uiximus annos 
Respuit amplexus heu pavefacta meos. 
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that her connexion with him began earlier than any of the others, 
except probably Aquilina, and perhaps survived them all. 

Short, and nowadays almost unknown, as these Elegies are, they 
merit, I think, more attention than they have usually received. 
The charge of grossness, it is true, must be freely admitted against 
them; but this they share with many other poems which every 
scholar reads. Nor can they be fairly arraigned on the ground 
either of language or metre, for the language, with very few excep- 
tions (which Ronsch’s /tala und die Vulgata will generally 
explain), is pure; and the metre is ordinarily far in advance of the 
declining sense of prosody at that time current. It might, too, 
have been expected that a series of love poems belonging, as these 
probably do, to the age of Theodoric, and in which so eminent a 
name as Boetius figures prominently, would have had some interest 
for those whose researches in history, language, or morals have led 
them to study the writers of that period. Indeed, the contempt 
into which they have now fallen is mainly the growth of the last 
two centuries; there was a time when they were widely read and 
signally influenced literature. One instance will suffice. The roth 
Sonnet of Shakespere begins with these verses: 


Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws, 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood. 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws. 


which are, to say the least, very like Maxim. I 271, 2, 


Fracta diu rabidi conpescitur ira leonis 
Lentaque per senium Caspia tigris erit. 


If, on the other hand, we look for the attestation of professed 
philologists, it will be enough to mention the names of Nicolas 
Heinsius and Caspar Barth, each of whom has recorded his judg- 
ment of the considerableness of our poet, the latter by often referring 
to him, the former by numerous emendations of his corrupt text. 

It is, I believe, owing to one of those accidents of literature, which 
seem 50 unimportant and determine so much, that the Elegies of 
Maximianus have fallen into almost complete oblivion. In the last 
years of the 15th century, when Alexander Borgia was Pope, two 
Italians, Pomponio Gaurico, a native of the small town Gifoni, near 
Salerno, and Giovanni Battista Ramusio, a Venetian, somewhat 
younger, if we may trust the dates of Fontanini, were pursuing 
their studies as brother undergraduates in the University of Padua. 
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Both possessed literary tastes; Gaurico, still a student under the 
age of 19, composed Latin poems, which may be read in a little 
volume printed, with a preface by his brother, at Venice in 1526, 
and which would do no discredit to an English undergraduate of 
our own century. Ramusio afterwards became famous as one of 
the earliest collectors of voyages. Latin poetry was a favorite 
pursuit with the Italians of that time; Gaurico read the Elegies of 
Maximianus in some one of the numerous MSS in which they are 
preserved, was struck by their general excellence, and was led to 
examine them more minutely. The hero of them, he observed, 
was a Tuscan by birth, an orator, a poet, a votary of Bacchus; he 
was sent to the East as /egafus, and he loved a woman named 
Lycoris. In all these points there was a close coincidence between 
the Elegies and the recorded history of the famous poet Cornelius 
Gallus, the friend of Virgil, the ill-starred suitor of Lycoris, the 
hero of the tenth Eclogue. Besides, Gallus had been sent to 
Egypt as prefect of Augustus, and might therefore be described as 
Missus ad Eoas legati munere partes, and fragments of his orations 
were preserved by Servius and Quintilian. Gaurico leapt to the 
conclusion that the Elegies were the genuine production of Gallus ; 
a conclusion in which, we must needs believe, Ramusio had a 
share, even if we hesitate to accuse the two friends of a deliberate 
conspiracy to deceive, as Fontanini and Wernsdorf suppose. 
However this may be, in 1501 Gaurico published at Venice Cor- 
nelit Galli Fragmenta, in other words the Elegies of Maximianus, 
of course omitting the distich containing the real author’s name, 


Atque aliquis cui caeca foret bene nota uoluptas 
Cantat; cantantem Maximianus amat. 


and ending up his performance with these commendatory words 
by Ramusio: ‘ Reader, that you have read these remains of the 
poet Corn. Gallus, be grateful to that best of youths, Pomponius 
Gauricus,’ as well as an epigram, also by Ramusio, congratulating 
the Roman poet on his suicide being at least partially unsuccessful. 

Of the genuine Elegies of that great poet, in homage to whom 
Virgil describes the whole choir of Phoebus as rising from their 
seats, and to whose unhappy passion for Lycoris he has consecrated 
the noblest of his Eclogues, one pentameter alone survives in the 
Commentary of Servius. Nor did this fact escape the penetration 
of Gaurico’s contemporaries. Petrus Crinitus, in his work on the 
Latin Poets (II 42), published in 1505, noticed the new discovery 
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only to condemn it; Marius Niger, a Venetian commentator on 
Ovid’s Amores, pronounced the work an impudent forgery, which 
proved its author to lack discernment, perhaps money. Lilius 
Gyraldus denounced Gaurico as a shameless madman, and pointed 
out that neither the name of the author nor the old age he so 
emphatically dwells upon,’ nor the cast of the language, nor the 
licences of the metre were in accordance with Gaurico’s theory ; 
adding, however (to us a strange reservation), that he would not 
deny one or two elegies might be genuine; a view which was also 
held by Julius Caesar Scaliger (Font. p. 52. _ 

The mischief, however, had been done; edition after edition 
appeared in which the sixth century Elegies of Maximianus were 
ascribed to the Augustan poet Cornelius Gallus, and often added 
as an appendix to Catullus Tibullus and Propertius; this, too, 
though two editions containing the real author’s name had preceded 
Gaurico’s, before the end of the 15th century. Theodore Poelman 
(Pulmannus) was the first to restore the true name in his Antwerp 
edition of the three Frotici, 1569, stating at the same time that the 
ascription to Gallus was false. But his example was only partially 
followed ; and the frolic or mistake of an Italian student of 19 was 
᾿ perpetuated as late as the Bipontine edition of 1786. 

It is this unfortunate accident, I believe, and not so much the 
intrinsic immorality of Maximianus, which has condemned him. 
It has always been and it is at the present day the fashion of 
scholars, when denouncing a forgery, to heap abuse and ridicule 
on the work with which the forger has been busied. Such a 
course is no doubt made imperative by the conditions of literature ; 
but it sometimes does injustice. Maximianus, as soon as he was 
discovered not to be Gallus, was found to be wholly without merit 
and denounced as a zugator and neéulo; the offense of Gaurico 
was transferred to the innocent object of his ingenuity. Sucha 
verdict could not, of course, affect the judgment of a Pithou or a 
Heinsius; but to the reading public at large the Elegies, because 
they had once been ascribed to the wrong author, were stamped 
with the brand of detected forgery thenceforward. 

It is time to say something of the actual form in which this ill- 
fated bantling of the Muses has been transmitted to posterity. It 
is found in many MSS, some of the best of which have been collated 
by Bahrens, in the last volume of his Poetae Latini Minores. The 


1 Gallus killed himself at the age of 43. Hieronym. 
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earliest, perhaps the best of these, is at Eton; it is a MS of the 11th 
century, written in Lombard character, and containing besides 
Maximianus, the Eclogae of Theodulus, the Achilleis of Statius, 
Ovid’s Remedia Amoris with part of the Herotdes, and Arator. 
This MS I have myself collated in the Heroides and Maximianus ; 
Mr. Shuckburgh has published its readings in the Heroides, Dr. 
Karl Schenkl in the Achilleis. The Elegies of Maximianus are 
without inscription. Bahrens ranks with this a Reginensis in the 
Vatican of the 11th, a Riccardianus at Florence of the 12th century. 
I have myself collated four English MSS, two in the Bodleian, 
two in the British Museum. The Bodleian MSS are labelled 
respectively Bodl. 38 and Auct. 5,6. The former, which has been 
minutely examined by Mr. F. Madan, is a very small MS written 
seemingly in the 11th or 12th century. It belonged in the 16th 
century to Pierre Daniel, in the 17th to Nicolas Heinsius, at the 
sale of whose collection in 1682 it was bought by Edward Bernard, 
and was purchased for the Bodleian in 1697. Unhappily the MS 
is imperfect, I 1-54, III 2-IV 59 having been torn away; a loss 
deplorable on all accounts, as it is one of the best existing copies 
of the work. Auct. 5, 6 is dated by Mr. Macray 1250-1300; it 
contains Avianus and several other Latin poems. A different 
but early hand has written in the margin opposite the first lines of 
El. I, a prefatory introduction, which ends with the following words : 
titulus aliter est hic Incipit liber Maximiani de miserits et de fra- 
gilitate humane utte, from which we may conclude that the title 
varied in different MSS, a supposition quite borne out, as 1 shall 
show, by facts. Of the two British Museum MSS, one, belonging 
to the King's Library (15 A vii), is exhibited in the new edition 
of Bahrens. It is a beautifully written codex of the later 13th 
century, with large capitals brilliantly executed in red or blue, as 
well as scrolls, to mark sections or divisions in the poems. I 
counted 17 of these, I 1 Emudla, 63 Jbam, 145 St libros repeto, 227 
Suscipe me genitrix; I11 En dilecta mihi, 17 Heu quid longa 
dies; III 5 Captus amore tuo, 47 Hinc mthi magnarum scrutator 
maxime rerum, 71 Interea donis; 1V 1 Gestat (sic) adhuc, 7 
Uirgo futt, 53 Hoc etiam meminisse tuuat; V 1 Missus ad Eoas 
55 Erubui stupuique, 87 Mentula festorum, τος Hanc ego cum 
lacrimis,; N11 Claude precor miseras. This MS is highly 
instructive as to the prevailing conception of Maximianus in the 
middle ages. Far from being treated as a licentious writer never 
to be put in the hands of the young, he was classed with Cato, the 
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supposed author of the Moral Distichs, Theodulus, and the fable- 
writer Avianus, as a teacher of ethics. The Brit. Mus. MS which 
contains the four writers in the above-mentioned order adds at the 
end of each of them Axplicit primus liber de moribus s. catho, 
Explicit secundus liber de moribus s. theodulus, Explicit tertius 
liber de moribus 5. autanus, Explicit quartus liber ethicorum 5. 
maximianus. It is strange enough to find a work, parts of which 
are ultra-licentious in tone, classed among compositions professedly 
ethical ; but it is not difficult to discover the reason. 

The recurring burden of Maximianus’ song is the unhappiness 
of old age; it is heard in the very first line: 


Aemula quid cessas finem properare senectus ? 


interrupts the amatory narrative at intervals throughout, and closes 
the series of love experiences with the same melancholy note, 


Claude precor miseras, aetas uerbosa, querellas., 


We need not doubt that this was accepted as the prevailing sub- 
ject of the work ; and that it was regarded as a lesson in prudential 
morality, addressed particularly to those whose personal advan- 
tages or brilliant accomplishments were too generally attractive not 
to make a settled or particular passion distasteful. At any rate, 
Maximianus is found in the same highly decorous company in 
another and better, though less elegant, MS of the Brit. Mus. 
This codex, for the knowledge of which I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. E. M. Thomson, is also of the 13th century ; 21, 
213 in the Additional MSS. It is written in a small hand, often 
very difficult to read; unlike the King’s codex, it is (except in one 
or two passages) free from interpolation, hence its variants are of 
special significance, and J have thought it worthy collation through- 
out. It gives as heading /ncipiunt nuge Maximiani, which proves 
that one of the titles of the work was nugae. And so it is called 
by at least one medieval writer, Alexander de Villa Dei, who, in 
his Doctrinale Puerorum, speaking of the intended substitution of 
his own manual for the earlier work of Maximianus, says 
Tamque legent pueri pro nugis Maximiani 
Quae ueteres sociis nolebant pandere caris, 


and again, | 
Proderit ista tamen plus nugis Maximiani, 


It would be interesting to investigate the antiquity of this title, 
which was sufficiently common with earlier and more classical 
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writers ; but the MSS hitherto known of Maximianus do not reach 
to the 6th century, few even to the roth, and we are left to general 
probabilities. These are in favor of a simple, rather than an elabo- 
rate, heading ; but this might support equally well the title found 
in the Riccardian codex, liber Maximiant. A third claimant is 
started by Wernsdorf, de Senectute, or de incommodis senectutis, 
and a title of this kind would suit many of the descriptions or allu- 
sions to the work in writers of the 15th and 16th centuries, as well 
as the verses of Eberhard of Bethune, who, in his Laéyrinthus 
(13th century), recounting the poets then read in schools, writes 


Quae senium pulsant incommoda maxima scribit 
Et se materiam Maximianus habet. 


On the whole, I think it probable that Wugae may have been the 
name originally given by the author; for the Brit. Mus. MS in 
which it is so called combines Maximianus with a group of ethical 
writers, where such a title would be out of place, except as tradi- 
tional and acknowledged. It must, too, have been well known 
before the variation Maximianus nugax, with which a Luneburg 
MS is said to conclude, could become possible. 
In many MSS, after the last line, 


Hac me defunctum uiuere parte puto 


a distich is added commemorating the name of an early copyist of 
the work: 
Talibus infectae (incestae) deponis uerba senectae 
Scriptus ab erimaco, Maximiane, lupo, 


with the variants uvanico, auricamo, auritamo, arrepto. The 
name may have been Eurymacus Lupus; but this must remain 
problematical till confirmed by further research, It 1s, however, not 
unimportant as an indication of antiquity. 

The division of the poems into six elegies of unequal length is 
not found in the MSS and dates from Gaurico. But as Gaurico 
followed the internal indications of the poems, it is natural enough 
that two of his elegies should correspond with the distribution of 
previous editors. Thus in the early Paris edition mentioned by 
Wernsdorf, of which a mutilated copy is extant in the Bodleian, 
three great sections are found, one beginning with Ex dilecta mihi, 
Eleg. II in Gaurico, a second with Captus amore tuo, Eleg. III 5 
in Gaurico, a third with A/zssus ad Eoas, Eleg. V 1 in Gaurico. 
Turning to the MSS we find little to guide us certainly. It is true 
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that many of these have a larger initial capital where the breaks 
indicated by Gaurico occur; but the same large capitals are found 
in many other places of the poems, and seem to point rather to an 
early sectional distribution, perhaps to a considerable number of 
short elegies, than to Gaurico’s arrangement. The only clear and 
indubitable fact supplied by the MSS I have seen is in Bod. 38, 
where, after II 74 Est graue quod doleat commemorare dius, the 
scribe has added Explicet ib. J. Incipit lib. secundus. The general 
excellence of this MS leads me to give great weight to this state- 
ment; and were it not that the leaves immediately following have 
been torn away, a loss which covers no less than 152 verses, we 
should perhaps be able to reconstitute the original form of the 
work, at least so far as concerns the division into books. If, how- 
ever, the first book contained 366 lines, it seems probable that the 
remaining 320 did not form more than one other book; and this, 
a division into two books, each perhaps containing several elegies, 
is the conclusion which I am inclined to adopt ; though, considering 
the inequality of the ancient /z677, as shown at length by Birt in his 
careful Antike Buchwesen, it is not impossible that a third book 
commenced with the journey to Constantinople, where Gaurico 
placed the beginning of his fifth elegy. We should then have the 
following proportions: Book I, 366 verses; B. II, 154 vv.; B. III, 
154 -Ἐ12 or 166 vv. This view will perhaps commend itself to 
those who recall Propertius’ Sat miht, sat magnum est si tres sint 
pompa libelli ; and the triple division of Ovid’s Amores and Ars 
Amatoria. If I, myself, lean to the other view, it is because the 
Bod]. MS gives no intimation of a new book beginning with A/issus 
ad Eoas, though, owing to the loss of leaves above mentioned, we 
cannot tell whether any such intimation once existed in it at Hoc 
etiam meminisse licet six lines earlier, with which verse the book 
narrating the journey to the East might equally well have begun. 

Enough has been said to prove the wide popularity of Maximi- 
anus in the middle ages. It is no less clear from his various imita- 
tors and numerous excerptors. Bahrens has published (P. L. M. 
V, p. 313) a fragment of forty hexameters on old age, probably 
written in the 8th or oth century, which is little more than a cento 
from Maximianus. Venantius Fortunatus, a Christian poet of the 
6th century, has many lines which look like reminiscences of him. 
Still more frequent are the collections of excerpts; some of these 
in the Vatican and Bodleian Libraries as well as at Paris I have 
looked at; others have been described by Schenkl; they are 
usually called Maximianus or Prouerbia Maximiani. 


ON THE ELEGIES OF MAXIMIANUS. II 


To estimate the grounds of this popularity, it will be worth while 
to examine the diction and metre of the poems with some particu- 
larity. The following specimens will give a fair sample of both: 


I 51-74 


III 43-84 


Intrepidus quaecumque forent aduersa ferebam : 
Cedebant aninio tristia cuncta meo. 

Pauperiem modico contentus semper amaui 
Et rerum dominus nil cupiendo fui. 

Tu me sola tibi subdis, miseranda senectus, 
Cui cedit quicquid uincere cuncta potest: 

In te corruimus, tua sunt quaecumque fatiscunt, 
Vitima teque tuo conficis ipsa malo. 

Ergo his ornatum meritis prouincia tota 
Optabat natis me sociare suis ; 

Sed mihi dulce magis resoluto uiuere collo 
Nullaque coniugii uincula grata pati: 

Ibam per mediam uenali corpore Romam 
Spectandus cunctis undique uirginibus. 

Quaeque peti poterat, fuerat uel forte petita, 
Erubuit uultus uisa puella meos 

Et modo subridens latebras fugitiua petebat, 
Non tamen effugiis tota latere uolens, 

Sed magis ex aliqua cupiebat parte uideri, 
Laetior hoc potius quod male tecta fuit. 

Sic cunctis formosus ego gratusque uidebar 
Omnibus, et sponsus sic generalis eram ; 

Sed tantum sponsus; nam me natura pudicum 
Fecerat, et casto pectore durus eram. 


His egomet stimulis angebar semper et ardens 
Languebam, nec spes ulla salutis erat. 

Prodere non ausus carpebar uulnere muto ; 
Sed stupor et macies uocis habebat opus. 

Hic mihi, magnarum scrutator maxime rerum, 
Solus, Boethi, fers miseratus opem. 

Nam cum me curis intentum saepe uideres 
Nec posses causas noscere tristitiae, 

Tandem perspiciens tacita me peste teneri 
Mitibus alloquiis pandere clausa iubes : 

* Dicito, quando nouo correptus carperis aestu ! 
Dicito et en dicti sume doloris opem. 

Non intellecti nulla est curatio morbi, 
Vt magis inclusis ignibus antra fremunt.’ 

Dum pudor est tam foeda loqui uitiumque fateri, 
Agnouit taciti conscia signa mali. 

Mox ait: ‘occultae satis est res prodita causae. 
Pone metum: ueniam uis tibi tanta dabit.’ 

Prostratus pedibus uerecunda silentia rupi, 
Cum lacrimis referens ordine cuncta suo. 
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‘Fare’ ait ‘ut placitae potiaris munere formae.’ 
Respondi ‘ pietas talia uelle fugit.’ 

Soluitur in risum exclamans ‘ pro mira uoluntas ! 
Castus amor Veneris dicito quando fuit ? 

Parcere dilectae iuuenis desiste puellae : 
Impius huic fueris, si pius esse uelis. 

Vnguibus et morsu teneri pascuntur amores, 
Vulnera non refugit res magis apta plagae.’ 

Interea donis permulcet corda parentum 
Et pretio faciles in mea uota trahit. 

Auri caecus amor natiuum uincit amorem: 
Coeperunt natae crimen amare suae. 

Dant uitiis furtisque locum, dant iungere dextras 
Et totum ludo concelebrare diem. 

Permissum fit uile nefas, fit languidus ardor : 
Vicerunt morbum tabida corda suum. 

Illa nihil quaesita uidens procedere, causam 
Odit et illaeso corpore tristis abit. 

Proieci uanas sanato pectore curas 
Et subito didici quam miser ante fui. 

‘Salue sancta’ inquam ‘semperque intacta maneto, 
Virginitas, per me plena pudoris eris.’ 


In the first of these passages no single word, if I mistake not, 
occurs which would jar on a fastidious ear as barbarous or 
unclassical, The only exceptions are prouincia and sponsus 
generalis, the former used seemingly of the district of Italy in 
which the poet lived, the latter in the sense of ‘ universal suitor.’ 
Generalis in this meaning is found in Cicero, but only became 
common in the decline of the Empire. In the second extract, 
turpesque reuoluere uestes for ‘to strip open a disordered dress,’ is 
unusual ; fassio, for ‘suffering,’ is found in Apuleius, but otherwise 
is mainly affected by Christian writers ; occultae satis est res prodita 
causae, whether for ‘what you have revealed is hidden cause 
enough,’ or for ‘what you tell me is enough for explaining your 
secret complaint,’ is slightly unlike the language of classical Latin: 
not enough, I think, to spoil the general impression of a successful 
imitation of good models; and incomparably better than any pas- 
sage of equal length in Venantius Fortunatus, or even, I think, 
Ennodius. Such barbarisms as pi/ente abl. of pzlens for pilentum, 
resorbi for resorbert, cibamur ‘we are fed,’ peregrum for 
peregrinorum, lucem modernam, for ‘modern or to-day’s light,’ 
are unknown to Maximianus. On the other hand, he has some 
constructions which belong in the main to the language of late 
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Latin, ¢. g. the use of infin. to denote purpose, Afissus ... 
pacts nectere opus, V 1, 2, nocere with an accusative, I 156; and 
perhaps the double comparative magis tristior, 1 170, of which 
other instances may be found in Venantius. But these, too, are 
quite exceptional and hardly spoil the collective impression of 
correct and spirited language. 

Turning to the metrical peculiarities of the E/egzes, we find much 
more to remark. Even since the publication of Lucian Miiller’s 
treatise de re metrica, the prosodial deviations from the classical 
standard. which occur increasingly in the poetry of Christianity 
and the Decline have attracted little attention. But Iam much 
mistaken if the verses of Maximianus do not hold a position of very 
exceptional correctness amid the general decay which reigns in the 
Latin poetry of that tune. We can judge what this became in the 
Sth century, a little later than Maximianus, by examining the com- 
positions of Fortunatus. Such false quantities as mdérosa, posted, 
sis, tenéretur, confitéreris, crederés, senatis (genitive), alacer, statu, 
inhabilem, are there of frequent occurrence. Proper names are 
treated with a curious indifference to their real quantity, 6. g. 
loannés, Igidi. Assonances which our schoolboys would carefully 
avoid are purposely affected and nauseatingly repeated, ¢. g. fudit 
Montibus ille diem, mentibus ille fidem, spoken of a Christian 
bishop, or 


Dilexit coluit rexit honesta dedit, 


or 
Non premit urna rogi, sed tenet ulna dei, 
or 
Soluit et exequias obsequialis amor, 
or 


Antea carne carens quam caro fine ruens. 


The ophites or serpentine verse in which the hexameter begins 
with the same words, generally three, with which the pentameter 
ends, a trick found in several epigrams of the Latin Anthology, 
and one of the most tiresome metrical experiments which ever taxed 
the ingenuity of pedants or poetasters, ¢. g. 


Frater amore dei, digno memorabilis actu, 
Pectore fixe meo, frater amore dei, 


already begins to figure with something of the prominence which 
it afterwards assumes in medieval literature. These faults are not, 
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indeed, absent from Maximianus, but they are comparatively rare. 
In a total of 686 verses I have found only the following ascertained 
false quantities: mortis his, senectus, péedagogus adit, uerécundia 
twice, zerécunda once, feitura, and the proper names δεξὶ, Ulixes. 
The following are doubtful: Socratem (Socraticam, Auct. 5, 6), 
condicio (perhaps a mistake for Contritio), caeruleis (caerulets, 
Eton MS), Szrénits (Sirenum,Bodl. 38). O ofthe nominative is often 
short: passid, curatid, uirgd, imagé, Cupidd ; o of the imperative 
in dicité ; of the adverb, guandé sometimes of the gerund, cupi- 
endd. Inone instance -am of the subj. is unelided before the initial 
vowel of the second half of a pentameter; but here again Bodl. 38 
has what I believe Maximianus wrote, the second person, Praestat 
ut abstineas, abstinutsse nocet. It is the function of criticism to 
distinguish the amount of licence which a writer, generally following 
precise rules, is likely to have allowed himself; in the case of 
Maximianus I find it very difficult to believe that he could have 
written Socratem, almost impossible that he should have written 
condicio uitae; on the other hand, there is nothing extravagant in 
the shortened ¢ of Szréizs, or the lengthened ὦ of supercilia before 
a double consonant in fvons. In his sparing use of four and five- 
syllable words at the end of the pentameter, Maximianus follows 
the example of Propertius. I have counted fourteeen quadri- 
syllables in 343 pentameters, zngenium, uirginibus, arbitrio, desti- 
timus, obtcibus, auxilium, criminibus, uolneribus, tristitiae, 
obsequiis, officio, increpui, delictts, exequits; one pentasyllable, 
imaginibus. They are always used to give rhythmical effect, or 
close a reflexion epigrammatically, as in I 171-4, 


Non secus instantem cupiens fulcire ruinam 
Diuersis contra nititur obicibus, 

Donec longa dies, omni conpage soluta, 
Ipsum cum rebus subruat auxilium. 


Elision is very rare in Maximianus, and generally confined to 
words in short e, gue, atgue, or syllables which precede est. The 
following are exceptional, II 65 Quis suam in alterius, III 66 
Soluitur tn risum exclamans, V 99 Nempe taces nullo ut quondam. 
The only unusual caesura is in II 3, 


Post multos quibus indiuisi uiximus annos, 


a line which in the compass of three words repeats the same vowel, 
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z, no less than seven times, six times without interruption. The 
ophites occurs once, very felicitously, 


Captus amore tuo demens Aquilina ferebar, 
Pallidus et tristis, captus amore tuo. 


a verse which has been imitated by Fortunatus, in whom I seem 
to trace not a few parallels to our author. But Fortunatus is as 
far below Maximianus in purity of language and versification as 
Maximianus is below the charming fragments of the fifth century, 
which Niebuhr ascribed to Merobaudes, in grace and freedom. 

R. ELLIs. 


Π.-- ΟΝ CERTAIN IRREGULAR VEDIC SUBJUNCTIVES 
OR IMPERATIVES.’ 


In classical Sanskrit the non-thematic conjugations follow, almost 
without deviation, the old law for the distribution of strong and 
weak stems in accordance with the character of the endings 
attached to them. The singular active of the indicatives (present, 
imperfect, perfect, non-thematic aorists, etc.) 1s made from the 
strong stems; so also all forms of the subjunctive with the sub- 
junctive sign a (the first persons of the imperative), and the third 
person singular of the imperative. All other forms: in a non- 
thematic tense-system take weak stem-forms. There are only the 
rarest exceptions, notably in the root ρὲ, gefe, etc. ; the imperative 
édhi for *ézdhi instead of *zdhi,; dram in the Ramayana II 19, 
4 for dravimi ; conversely bravihi several times in the Mahabha- 
rata for brahi. The imperative gad has also an irregularly strong 
stem-form if the variation between ¢dsmz and ¢gismas is original ; 
the stem ¢gfs- does not occur in the Veda (Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar’, §639); Jadhuva, throughout the language, cf. Zend 
bavava, and Vedic sasiéva by the side of sugdva. Still more 
irregular is the stem mavj- in mdrjanti and mdrjantu, Whitney, 
§627. 


1A sketch of the theory advanced in this paper was presented to the American 
Oriental Society, at its meeting in Boston, May, 1883, and Professor Whitney 
added a criticism to the abstract published in the Proceedings of that meeting 
(p. xv ἔργ). He declared himself unable to accept my explanation of the 
subjunctives in question, and stated his reasons in full. He had no counter- 
theory to offer in the place of the one there proposed. In the present paper I 
have worked over the entire question anew, with a constant view to Whitney’s 
remarks in the Proceedings, as also to additional ones communicated to me by 
letter. I have also given a careful sketch of all the forms which enter into the 
question, as far as they were accessible tome. It will be seen also that some 
objections fade away in the light of more careful statistics. So the adverse 
testimony of four forms, yuyoma, yuyothds, raratham, mimathdm, against 214 
forms restricted to the second dual and plural active, will be felt to weigh but 
very slightly. The paper as it stands is, however, not a polemical answer to 
Whitney, but an independent and more careful presentation of the facts, and 
of what seems to me the explanation of them. 
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In the various stages of the Vedic language the law holds equally 
good in general; only the number of exceptions is greater. So 
hanita for ghnita (TS, III 2, 9, 4); yuyopimd (RV, VII 89, 5); 
vivecus (RV, IV 23,9); jajanis by the side of jars (both RV); 
tatane against fatne (both RV); vavanma (for *vavnimé) against 
vauné (both RV); sdsahand- against séhand- (both RV) ; vavagus 
(RV) where we should expect *z¢us; vavasdnd against wgivans- 
(both RV). , 

Next there are to be mentioned a number of imperative forms 
2d sg. active with strong vowels. The accent is regularly on the 
suffix, in accordance with the general rule. In addition to édhi 
and ¢ddhi, mentioned above, ¢zgadhki by the side of ¢gzgih¢ (both 
RV); yuyodhi(RV); grhndhi(AV); grbhnihi(AV and Aitareya- 
brahmana); gradi and strnaht (TS); punaht and grnahi (SV). 
And the scholiast to Panini III 4, 88 reports prindhi as Vedic; 
while Panini himself (VI 4, 117) mentions jahdhz by the side of 
jahihi and jahiht.' Here also we may best mention the middle 
imperative second singular rarasva (AV) by the side of rivihi (RV). 
Very common is the same irregularly strong stem in the aorist 
imperative: δοαλέί from roots ὀδλξ (RV) and dudh (RV, AV); 
mogahi (Whitney, §839); yandht (RV); mahi (RV); yodhi 
(once RV) has irregular accent also. Here also are found two 
middle forms: va@sva, with irregular accent (RV), and mdsva 
(RV). Conversely there is to be mentioned an imperative third 
singular 64atu (RV), but no strong stem dho- occurs anywhere in 
the root-aorist of this root. 

Of an entirely different scope and importance, however, is the ap- 
rently irregular stem-vocalization in a large number of forms with 
subjunctive or imperative force. These appear at first sight to 
belong to that class which has been called at various times ‘aug- 
mentless subjunctives,’ ‘imperfect subjunctives,’ ‘improper subjunc- 
tives,’ or ‘injunctives’ (Brugman, Morph. Unters. III 2). They 
deviate from the regular methods of formation in that they present 
strong stem-forms accompanied by accent on the stem before 
endings which themselves regularly take the accent in non-thematic 
conjugations. The stems mostly end in vowels and semiconsonants 
and accordingly I classify them. Most prominent are the forms in ὁ :” 


1Cf. also Pali dadahi, which coincides (accidentally of course) with Greek 
δίδωθι. “ 

31 write the forms with accent, wherever there is even a single form which 
exhibits it; otherwise without accent. 
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Present stems: yuyotam (2 RV); Ainotam (1 RV); juhdta (τι 
RV, 1 AV); yuydta (10 RV); &rndta (5 RV, 2 AV); crnota (1 
RV, 2 AV); sundta (5 RV, 3 AV); Aindta (10 RV); tanota (1 
AV, also TS) ; kardta (Whitney, 8704); sotana (1 RV); juhdtana 
(6 RV, 3 AV); yuydtana (3 RV); &rnotana (5 RV); ¢rnotana 
(2 RV); sundtana (3 RV); hznotana (1 RV). 

Aorist stems: stofa (2 RV); srota (3 RV); «δία (3 RV); 
sdtana (3 RV). 

These o-forms amount to 90 occurrences in the RV and AV, 
with occasional occurrences elsewhere in the Sanhitas. 

The forms in -e are very rare: 

Present stems: δα (2 AV); cana (2 RV, 1 AV). 

Aorist stem: Aefa (1 RV). 

Altogether six occurrences. 

The forms in @7- 

Present stems: fyavta (1 RV, 1 AV); pipartana (ο RV). 

Aorist stems: ξώγία (9g RV, 1 AV, not in the manuscripts) ; 
kdrtam (2 AV); vartam (1 RV); kdrtana (6 RV). 

Altogether there are 30 occurrences. 

The forms in an (am): 

Present stems: Aantana (2 RV,1 AV). 

Aorist stems: gdufa (9 RV, once gantd); gantam (9 RV, once 
gantim); gdntana (9 RV); ydnta (5 RV); yantam (6 RV, twice 
yantd); yantana (3 RV). 

Altogether there are 44 occurrences. 

The forms ind: dddata (1 RV); dddhata (14 RV, 6 AV); 
pundla (1 RV); dadatana (1 RV); dddhatana (11 RV); alto- 
gether 34 occurrences.’ 

The forms in consonants: 

Present stems: anaktana (1 RV); pinastana (1 ἈΝ, τ AV); 
undtta (1 RV); yundkla (2 RV, 1 AV). 

Aorist stems: var(¢)fa (1 RV); varktam (2 RV). 

Altogether ten occurrences. 

Thus far the enumeration of these seeming ‘improper subjunc- 
tives’ (214 occurrences for the Rig and Atharva-Vedas) has been 
restricted entirely to the second persons dual and plural active, 
and this has been done in deference to the attempt to explain them 
as historical forms, which is the chief aim of this paper. There 
are, in addition, only a few sporadic forms, and these in the present 


'Forms like jzgdéa and ydtdna are not counted, as no weak stem-form occurs. 
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tense: yuyoma (1 AV, VII 63, 8), rst plur. act.; yuyothds (1 RV), 
sec. sg. middle; varatham (1 RV), 2d dual middle, and msmatham 
(2 RV), I believe, exhaust the list. 

Further, the irregular distribution of strong and weak stems is, 
to a considerable extent, exhibited in the various preterite tenses ; 
and here also, excepting only the root aorist, the occurrences of 
strong stems for weak ones is practically restricted to the second 
persons of the dual and plural active. 

We begin our enumeration with the imperfects :’ ddadhdta (1 
RV); ddadata (1 RV); abravita (1 RV); dbravitana (3 RV); 
akrnota (1 RV); akrnotana (3 RV); djahatana (1 RV); alto- 
gether 11 occurrences,” And outside of the second plural active 
there are only to be noted, in the active afipema (1 RV) and in 
the middle dmimdtam (1 AV). Of the occurrence of a weak 
stem for a strong one there is but one example: mnit, augment- 
less imperfect 3d sg. from the root mi(1 AV); but even this is 
doubtful, see Whitney, Index Verborum to the AV, p. 382. 

In connection with the imperfects may be best mentioned a few 
other augmented preterites with irregularly strong stems; pluper- 
fects, amamadus (1 RV) by the side of dmamandus (RV), where 
the strong form is no doubt due to the model of the imperfect 3d 
plur. in -~s of reduplicated presents (dbibharus, but abibhran in 
the RV); djaganta (1 RV); djagantana (1 RV); ajabhartana 
(1 RV). 

The regular relation of strong and weak stems is preserved in a 
few cases of the reduplicated root aorist. (Vedic): sgvap, 2d sg. 
active (RV); sugupthas, 2d sg. middle (Paraskara’s Grhya-sotra, 
II 3, 2); ajigar and adidhar (RV); jigrid and didhrtd (RV); 
therefore a-£1-pray-an (TS), which is probably non-thematic (cf. 
apipres), contains irregular guna. For completeness sake we may 
note in this connection the peculiarity, as yet unexplained, of 
reduplicated imperfects 3d person plural in -xs: dbibharus (cf. 
abibhran, RV), etc., and agigrayus (RV), dcucyavus (RV), agug- 
ravus (RV) and asugavus (ἢ AB, cf. Whitney, §867). And ddsus 
and ¢dsati (present 3d plur., cf. gd@sana, pres. middle participle: 
RV) apparently follow the same analogy. 


'Lomit dydtana from the enumeration, for the same reason as jigdf/a and’ 
yatdna above. 

3 Five of these (3 abravitana and 2 aérnofana) occur in a single hymn to the 
rbhus in the first mandala (161); two more (aérvavita and akrnofa) in another 
hymn to the réhus (IV 35); the rest occur scatteringly. 
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There are now left only the indicative forms of the simple root 
aorist, where, for the first time, there is to be found a considerable 
number of forms with irregularly strong stems outside of the 
second person dual and plural active. That the old distribution 
of strong and weak stems was originally in force here as well as in 
the root presents is not to be doubted; the relation is preserved 
intact in the RV in dgrot, ¢rutdm, avar(s), avrta, dgan(t), gatém, 
etc. The following are the irregular forms: dkarma (7 RV, 2 
AV); dhema (3 RV); bhema (2 RV); homa (1 RV); chedma 
(1 RV);' the remaining forms are for the most part second pers. 
of the dual and plural; akarta (3 RV); spartam (1 RV); ahe- 
tana (1 RV); agantfa (Whitney, §833); agravan, 3d plur. act. 
(1 AV), is the only other form.’ | 

In the search for an explanation of these irregular forms, he who 
likes can resort to the ever ready expedient of simple analogy and 
mutual assimilation of forms to one another, and it may be granted 
beforehand that no explanation is possible which does not, to some 
extent, admit this in this body of forms. In other languages the 
cases in which such assimilation of strong and weak forms has 
taken place are too numerous to mention. So, e. g., the Greek 
perfect and the modern High-German perfect are instances ; origi- 
nally *8é6Foa (from which Hom. δείδοικα), δέδιμεν, but also δέδια ; 
originally oi8a: ἴδμεν, but also οἴδαμεν ; Gothic gab, gébum ; German 
ich gab, wir gaben. The tenacity with which Vedic and Sanskrit 
have in general preserved the distinction 15 best observed in the per- 
fect where only the few irregular forms cited on p. 17 can be quoted 
from the entire body of the language, and this alone would make 
doubtful the explanation merely by assimilation, inasmuch as the 
perfect seems especially prone to this disturbance everywhere else. 
But the following list of peculiarities which attach themselves to the 
body of forms enumerated above shall lead us to look for a differ- 
ent cause for this deviation. 

1. The disturbance in the overwhelming majority of cases takes 
place in such a way that weak stems are displaced by strong ones. 
This can hardly be accidental; the assemblage of words above 
contains only sporadic instances of weak forms for strong ones. 
This becomes especially significant if it is remembered that the 


1 For aganma, aganmahi, amanmahi see below, p. 30. 

*In this connection we must remember the forms of the 2d person singular 
imperative which have been mentioned above, p. 17, under the head of 
imperatives. 
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weak stems preponderate in every kind of non-thematic conjuga- 
tion. 

2. The extraordinary frequency of the quasi-subjunctive forms 
like juhdta, grndta among these irregularly strong forms, and what 
is especially noteworthy, with accent on the final stem-vowel 
(¢rnd-ta, juhd-ta); this is against all usage in the improper sub- 
junctive, as well as quite unnecessary for metrical purposes, if such 
underlie the irregularity ; cf the perfect yuyopimd with irregular 
guna in the plural: acitti γάϊ tava dharma yuyipima (RV, VII 89, 
5), where the irregular guna-vowel occurs in the most exactingly 
long position in RV meters. But there is no shift of accent. In 
the same way all the irregular perfect forms above retain the accent 
on the flectional element. 

3. The special frequency of forms in the second Aine with the 
secondary ending -fa (fana), and in proportion to their general 
frequency, also of the second dual with the ending fam.’ Whitney, 
Sk. Gram. §§556 and 818, notices that the ending of the second 
plural is especially prone to violate the law for non-thematic stems. 
Neither he nor any other grammarian, it is safe to say, would be 
willing to see in this an original quality of the ending ¢a,- certainly 
such an assumption would receive no support from the kindred 
languages. Any explanation of these irregular forms which 
does not take account of these peculiarities will deserve no 
hearing, while, on the other hand, it will become difficult to believe 
that a theory which does dispose of all of them is essentially 
false. 

As the starting-point of this entire disturbance I regard the 
subjunctive forms like jzhd-tu, grnd-ta, etc. Of these we found in 
the second dual and plural 214 forms in the RV and AV, and 
only the four instances yuydéma, yuyothas, raratham, mtmdatham, 
in all other cases. This number would be increased by drawing 
in the Sama-Veda and the metrical parts of the Yajus-Sanhitds. 
On the other hand they are excessively rare in the only Brahmana 
text to whose verbal forms we possess an index,* namely, the 
Aitareya-Brahmana; yuyothds and grnotana, each once, are the 
entire material, outside of the mantras quoted inthe text. This 
may be taken as a fair representation of the frequency of their 


1The third person dual in ¢ém is not represented among these forms, but 
this is due to its scarcity in general, and not to any structural difference. 

?Avery, Verb-Inflection in Sanskrit, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. X, p. 277 fg. 
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occurrence in the brahmanas generally, and I feel safe in saying 
that they are even more rare in the sitras (again disregarding the 
mantra-quotations), if they occur there at all. This leads to the 
natural supposition that these forms were originated in the metrical 
diction of the mantras. Delbriick, Altindisches Verbum, pp. 41-4, 
classes these forms as ‘improper subjunctives,’ or imperatives, 
without stating any opinion as to the origin of the striking irregu- 
larity of stem-vowel and accent. Whitney, Sk. Gram. §§618, 654, 
690, 704, 723, collects the forms under the head of the imperative, 
but distinctly disclaims that he has expressed any opinion as to 
their origin by this juxtaposition (Proc. Am. Or. Soc. May, 1883, 
p. xvi, bottom). It may be safely said that no one has ever 
regarded them as anything else than either ‘improper subjunc- 
tives’ or imperatives, and the few sporadic forms like yuyothas, 
mimatham seem at first sight to testify in favor of the explanation 
as ‘improper subjunctives.’ The following seems to me to be the 
origin of these forms. There are three regular methods of making 
subjunctives in the Veda. 

1. The ‘ improper subjunctives ’ (‘ injunctives ”) without subjunc- 
tive sign and with secondary endings. 

2. Subjunctives with the modal sign a and primary endings. 

3. Subjunctives with the modal sign ὦ and secondary endings. 

If we look over the scheme of the Vedic active subjunctive 
endings in Whitney’s Grammar, §$560, 562, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the fact that aside from the peculiar ending a(z) of the 
first person singular, the secondary endings are wanting only in 
the second (and third) dual and the second plural, z. e. just those 
cases in which we have these peculiar forms like jxuhdéta, efana, 
kdrta,gdnta, pundta. Indeed, as far as the d-forms are concerned, 
there is no reason why they should not be sheltered in just this 
place. Forms like puntata and dddata have strong stem, subjunc- 
tive sign a, the accent upon the verb-stem, and secondary /a , they 
are formally quite independent from forms like punitd and dattd, 
and there is no good basis upon which they could have been 
created analogically from these. 

Further, if we look over the subjunctive forms possible accord- 
ing to the three methods above from a stem like ¢rnu, we find 
the following types: ¢rnutd, grudvatha and *¢rndvata. It is seen 
at once why an additional form is needed; none of these forms 
are fit for iambic cadence, as they consist entirely of short syllables. 
Nothing is more natural than that of all these the least useful 
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should be remodeled ; *¢rnavata with its four short syllables is 
certainly a form hard to employ in Vedic metres. Even the forms 
with primary ending ¢has and tha which produce apparently the 
same effect of four short syllables, would perhaps be left undis- 
turbed in preference to the forms in fam and /a, because Ζζ, occa- 
sionally at least, seems to make position, as in the following cases: 

γάϊ sandvatha purusam, X 97 (923), 5. 

mahds karatho varivo yatha no, VI 50 (491), 3,’ 
and compare Kuhn in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage, III 472. 
Accordingly, I regard forms like ¢rncta, juhdta, etc., as contracted 
or apostrophized forms from *grndvata, juhdvata, etc. So only 
the accent on the stems of these forms becomes intelligible, and 
we have thus in such a stem, not an analogical product, but a 
historical ‘ organic’ form.’ 


1The fourth syllable in the common Vedic metres is preponderatingly 
heavy. See Haskell, Proc. Am. Or. Soc., May, 1881, p. vi fg. 

31 have looked through all the passages in the RV which contain these 
forms, and I add here a concise sketch of the manner in which they are 
employed. Of 66 forms in 0, 35 occur in the final cadences where the scheme 
u-—v (wv) is demanded most imperatively. Examples are: 

ghrtam tivram juhotana, 11 32, 7. 

visnor mahah samanyavo yuyofana, V 87, 8. 

diva naktam carum asmad yuyolam, VII 71, I. 

Fifteen forms occur at the beginning of paddas in such a way as to bring the 
long syllable into the second place. See Benfey, Quantitatsverschiedenheiten, 
I 11; Haskell, Proc. Am. Or. Soc., May, 1881, p. vi fg. Examples are: 

jukéta pra ca tisthata, X 14, 14. 

sundtaé madhumattamam, IX 30, 6. 

4 sofa pari sificata, IX 108, 7. 

sundtana pacata brahmavahase, V 34, I. 

In seven cases the 9 occurs in the fourth syllable; cf. Benfey and Haskell, 
loc.cit, Examples are: | 

brahma &4rnoza panya it, VIII 32, 17. 

somam inofa mahaté dhanaya, IX 97, 4. 

indram it sfoté vrsanatn saca suté, VIII 1, 1. 

In X 30, 7 the οὗ Armofana occurs in the eighth syllable of a jagati-pada ; 
in one case the 9 occurs in the sixth syllable of an usnih-pada; see Haskell, 
p- viii, top: 

Adityaso yuydétana—no anhasah, VIII 18, ro. 

In three cases the long syllable occurs in dvipada viraj padas, always in 
regularly long positions; see Haskell, p. 9, top: 

adyum érndfa—camsam ninitsoh, VII 34, 12. 

sanemy asmad—yuydla didyum, VII 56, g. 

tmana samatsu—Aindfa yajiiam, VII 34, 5. 
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In four cases the ὁ occurs in the third place of distinctly trochaic padas: ITT 
9, 8a; V 28, 6a; VIII 1, 194; VIII 16, 14; there are only two other cases 
which are anomalous: VIII 1,17¢ and II 30, 74. If we compare with this the 
employment of real imperative forms like Arnufd, crnuta, etc. (V 48,5; VIT 
1§,1; VIII 80, 10; X 14,13; X 30,8; X 67, 11), it will be found that the 
odd syllables of iambic padas (especially the fifth and seventh) are the place 
where the # of the stem falls. 

The fewe-forms tally perfectly with the regular employment of the o-forms, ¢.g. 

para viradsa efana, V 61, 4. 

Of twenty-six forms ‘in av, those of more than two syllables are perfectly 
clear in their metrical application ; twelve of them stand in the final cadences. 
Examples are: 

ati vicvani durita pipartana, VIII 18, 17. 

havyam indraya karvtana, I 142, 12. 

In one case the ay falls into the second syllable of the pada: 

tyarté maruto divah, VIII 7, 13. 

Three padas (II 14, 9@¢; VII 48, 4a; X 175, 2c) present the avin odd places, 
but they exhibit more or less trochaic tendency; all of them begin with long 
syllables. The ten bisyllabic forms with ar are much less easily disposed of. 
Only four have the long syllable in even places (I 172, 3¢; II 29,14; VIII 
20, 264; X 63, 74). Three occur in odd places of padas with apparently 
trochaic beginnings: 

ὁ su varta maruto vipram acha, I 165, 4; 
and similarly I 86,9, 10. In three other cases av appears in the first syllable, 
but the second one appears as long also, and the padas are iambic: 

kdrvta no adhvann ἃ sugam gopa ama, VI 51,15; 
and similarly I go, §¢; II 34, 62. 

If we compare with these the single occurrence of &rta: 

imam me agadam &r/a, X 97, 2d, 
it is again clear that για and arta are metrical doublets. 

Of. 32 cases in an (am) 14 are trisyllabic, and employed regularly in even 
positions, mostly final cadences, ¢. g. 

asmabhyamh ¢arma bahulam vi yantana, V 55, 9. 

Of 18 bisyllabic forms six have am in regular even positions; six times (I 135, 
5; V 43,10; 71,1; VIII 8, 7, 17, 19) these bisyllabic forms occur in the third 
syllable of padas, which are evidently trochaic before the caesura, ¢. g. 

ἃ no ganfam suarvida, VIII 8, 7. 

Six times again the a” occurs in first syllables of paidas; here also trochaic 
tendencies are to be observed, but again the second syllable is also long: 

φάμα ninam nd’ vasa, I 39, 7; 
similarly I 38, 2; 39,9; V 87,9; VIII 27,5; 87, 4. 

I have looked through, on the other hand, twenty occurrences of gafdm and 
gatd, and again the employment of these is such as to stamp them as metrical 
correlatives to gdniam and gdnta, ¢, g. 

indragni tabhir a gatam, VI 61, 8. 

The forms in mutes and in ὦ are also employed in such a manner as to bring 
the long syllable into even places, especially of the final cadence; only there 
is no direct metrical correlation between them and the corresponding forms 
with weak stems (yundhta, yunktd, punata, punitd, etc.). 


mj 
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The metrical correlation of ava and o is established in many 
instances which cannot be impugned. The subject has been 
referred to quite frequently, and is treated especially by Kuhn in 
Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitraege, IV 192 fg., and Benfey, Quanti- 
tatsverschiedenheiten in den Sanhita- und Padatexten, II 18; cf. 
also Uvata as cited by Regnier, RV-Praticakhya, II 20.1 Sucha 
case is the metrical correlation of the stems maghdén- and maghdavan-, 
ὁ. g. in RV, VI 65 (506) 3, maghén- is to be read maghdvan-: 
maghdnir (maghdvanir) virdvat patyamana; there are several 
other such cases. 

In the same way gér (gen. sg. stem gé-) is occasionally to be 
read *gdvar, as, ¢.g., RV, I 181, 8: gor (*gdvar = βο( )ός ?) na 
séke manuso dagasydn. 

In RV, VI 3, 7 ésadhz is to be read dvagadhi: vfs ruksé dgad- 
higu (*dvagadhigu) nanot ; cf. also the doubtful etymology proposed 
by the Petersburg Lexicon. 

In RV, I 62, 7, rédasi is to be read as a word of four syllables, 
perhaps *7dvadasi: Adharayad rédasi suddnsah. 

An apparently clear case in which a written ava is to be read ὁ 
is contained in stavante, RV, VI 26, 7: tvaya yat stdvante (sténte) 
sadhavira virah.? 

Further, there are cases of correlation which cannot be referred 
to metrical causes: 

The origin of the vocatives aghos, bhagos, bhos from aghavas, 
bhagavas, bhavas ; cf. Benfey, Uber die Entstehung des indoger- 
manischen Vocativs, p. 19. 

For grona (¢lona), the common word for ‘lame,’ there appears 
in Vedic texts gravana (glavana). So Katy. Cr. Satra, XXIII 4, 
16: cravana-kdta-kanac¢ cet (scholia: grono vyadhi-vigesah ; ¢ra- 


1 Gildemeister, in the Zeitschrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, V 273, 
collects a number of cloka-padas from the Mahabharata and Manu in which 
ava (and ay) must be read as single syllables. But inasmuch as even after 
contraction they fall into places where only a light syllable is demanded, the 
verses may perhaps be better regarded as hypercatalectic. An example is: 
paribhokta krmir bhavati, Manu, II 2014, Possibly a prakrtic pronunciation of 
bhavati (which is the word to be contracted in eleven of the passages) in two 
short syllables must be employed: ἀσαϊ or the like. 

* Perfectly parallel is the metrical correlation of avi with #; here also the 
shortened form is produced by the apostrophe of a. So RV, VI 18, 124, sthdvira 
is to be read sthura inatristubh hymn : pra tuvidyumnasya s¢hdvirasya ghysver. 
On the other hand, in VI 19, τοῦ, sthéra is to be read as sthdvira : dha ratnam 
mahi sthérdm brhantam. 
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vano rogavicesah). Pancav. Br. XXI 14: yady andhah syat—yadi 
clavano, Ind. Stud. IV 426. 

The Vajasaneyi-sanhita, IV 22 g., reads “fo rayah,' in which 
Mahidhara glosses “#/o either as an indeclinable noun, meaning 
‘spouse,’ or as equal to fvayz (totahcabdah kalatravaci avyayam 
... totah tvayi rdyah santu). That the latter is the correct 
explanation appears from the readings of the Maitrayani and 
Kathaka-sanhitas: ¢dva-tava rayah, from which Δ appear to be a 
contract form of ένα, ¢d-to is an amredita-compound with the 
acute on the first member (Whitney, Sk. Gram. §1260): 

nodha (Bhag. Pur. III 23, 47) = navadha ‘ninefold’; cf. tredha = 
trayadha, below. 

Panini, VI 3, 107-8, and Vopadeva, VI 96, mention ava- as 
derogatory prefix, and the former states that Aavapatha is a Vedic 
word. The Kacika-commentary compares it with kupatha, ‘evil 
way ’ (in the ethical sense). avg is probably correlative with so, 
which also has disparaging value, as in fodrava, ‘an inferior kind 
of grain.’ 

By the side of /avana, ‘salt, and /avana-trna, ‘a kind of grass’ 
(Cabdakalpadruma), we have /onara, ‘a kind of salt,’ and d/ona- 
trna = lavaya-irna in the same thesaurus. 

In Pali and in Prakrit ava and aya regularly change to o and e; 
E. Kuhn, Pali-Grammatik, p. 55 ;? Minayeff, Grammaire Palie, §19; 
Hemacandra, II 172. This contraction occurs as early as the 
Acoka-inscriptions, ¢. g. yona = yavana, ‘Greek,’ see Weber, 
Indische Beitrage zur Geschichte der Aussprache des Griechischen, 
Berl. Academy, 1871, p. 616. 


1 The Taittirlya-sanhitd, I 2, 5, 2, has the corrupt variant ‘de. 

31 note also the following doubtful cases: 

Vopadeva reports gavdgra = goagra, goci (as a fem. to gavazic), which may be 
== gavaci,‘a certain fish’; in both of these gava may merely be the stem gavza, 
extended from go by suffix a. 

In Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacintamani occurs yonala = yavandila, ‘ andropo- 
gon bicolor.” 

I mention, without advocating them, the very doubtful etymologies of the 
Petersburg lexicon: ogand, ‘outcast,’ from *ava-gand ; opagd, ‘braid,’ from 
*ava-pacd (root pag, ‘to bind’); déstha, ‘upper lip,’ from *avastha; dgadht, 
‘plant,’ from *avasa-dhi, ‘containing nourishment’; according to a verse in 
the Paijicatantra (I 425, ed. Kosegarten; cf, Bothlingk, Indische Spriiche, II 
3225), the last is derived from the root sg, ‘to shine’; prostha, ‘bench,’ from 
*pra-ava-stha. 

?Under dialectic (Pali) influence there has arisen: supogadha (pogadha) = 
upavasatha, ‘fast,’ ‘vow’ (Pet. Lex. I g92; IV 885); also pogadheya, ‘to be 
fasted on,’ Lat. Vist. ed. Calc. 15, 13; Weber, Bhag. I 410. 
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The correlation of aya and e can also be illustrated by a fair 
number of cases. A. Kuhn in his metrical discussions in Kuhn 
and Schleicher's Beitrage, IV 190-1, assembles a large number of 
cases where ¢ is to be read as two syllables, but he never suggests 
the resolution into aya. One word in the RV, ¢venz, which is 
frequently to be read with resolution, is preserved to us in its 
trisyllabic form in the Kaucika-satra, VIII (6) 65, 4, but not as 
¢raznt, as Kuhn resolves it, but as ¢vayant: vimcatyodandsu 
grayanisu (so four MSS, the Chambers MS, crapanisu; the 
Elphinstone MS, crenisu) ¢atam avadanani vaddhri- (5 MSS, 
vadhri?; 1 MS, vaddhri?) samnaddhani prthagodanesi’ pary- 
idadhiti. 

In the same manner fvedhd, when it has the value of three 
syllables, is, of course, not to be read ¢vaidha with Kuhn, but 
trayadhi; e. g. vidma te agne tredhd (read ¢vayadhd and note the 
alliteration) ‘rayanz (RV, X 45, 2); the same is true of dvedhd, 
which is most probably for *dvayadhd, there being no gunated 
form dve found elsewhere; cf. zodhd for navadha above. Dvesata 
in Latyayanas Crduta-satras (according to the Indian editor also 
in Drahyadyanas-satras) is translated by the commentator Agnisva- 
min by: ‘of equal measure from the navel up and down.’ Healso 
mentions and prefers the reading dvayasafa (dvayasa -+ ta); 
dvesata is, moreover, clearly a contraction, because its s is unal- 
tered ; cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. X 145, note 3. 

Kgena,' ‘fit to dwell in,’ Maitrayani-sanhita, II 9, 8; VS, XVI 
43 and TS, IV 5, 9, 1, in parallel passages, read Agayana ; see 
Bothlingk’s lexicon, sub &gena.’ 

For the correlation of ava with av, and ana with an, I have but 
little to offer; RV, I 127, 4,the word ardyi- is to be read as *aryz- : 
tejisthabhir ardnibhir dasty avase (read arnzbhiy and auase, Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrage, III 469); RV, X 95 (921), 8cd, the 
stem /rdsa interchanges with f/ardsa : 


dpa sma mat fardsanti na bhujyts 
ta atrasan rathaspfco na ‘gvah. 


Here, also, deserve to be mentioned the cases in which ar or va 
are to be read as two syllables, as in dar¢atd, udrsistha, rudrd, 


1 Professor Whitney directed my attention to this example. 

* There may also be some correlation between nepa/a, ‘ Nepal,’ and nayapfdla, 
‘name of a man in an inscription,’ Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, II 280; 
see Petersburg Lexicon. 
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indra, etc., loc. cit." III 458 and IV 195, and in the place cited 
last there are to be found cases in which written za and ma are to 
read as ana and ama. On the other hand, I am not acquainted 
with cases in which etymological ana or ama is contracted into 
an and am. 

The forms in ὦ, o and e alone form the sure phonetic basis of the 
transformation of these thematic subjunctives into forms which 
appear to be ‘improper subjunctives.’ It may be fairly doubted 
whether the ar-, az- and am-stems, and especially those ending in 
mutes (azak-tana, etc.), are themselves also contracted from ara, 
etc., or whether they are the result of an extension of the analogy 
of the forms in ὦ, 9 and e. In either case, the historical starting- 
point for the large mass of the irregularly strong stems which 
have been collected at the beginning of this paper, 1s secured. 

It has been stated above that by this explanation there is obtained 
a full paradigm of the subjunctive active with secondary endings. 
Neither this fact, nor the desirableness of such a fact, seems to me 
to be impaired in the least by pointing out that there are other 
subjunctive persons which might also claim double forms (with 
primary as well as secondary endings), and yet are not capable of 
exhibiting them. As long as the possibility of primary and secon- 
dary endings (dyati, dyat) is established, every contribution which 
goes to strengthen the assumption, probable @ priori, that sub- 
junctives could once be made with either set of endings, ought to 
be welcomed. But, further, it can not as yet be claimed with 
certainty that the limitations of the przmary endings in the active 
as laid down by Whitney, §562, are not too narrow. So Neisser, 
in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, VI 216, 219, 225, has assumed the 
existence of thematic subjunctives, third plural active, with primary 
endings: kar-a-nti, gdm-a-nti, vd¢-a-nti, which still wait for the 
criticism of the syntacticians. And possibly the future function of 
the present (Whitney, §777a@), which occurs with especial frequency 
in the first persons, may yet be found to cover up subjunctives 
with primary ending.’ So that, as far as the active is concerned, 
it may be possible, at some future time, to show that subjunctives 
could be made throughout with primary as well as secondary 


1 Ravinda, mentioned by the Capdakalpadruma as equal to aravinda, ‘ lotus- 
blossom,’ is anomalous. Cf. also as instances of elision of ἡ and «: paraad 
— parisad and srabhistha superlative of surabhi. 

31ῃ all the thematic present systems, indicative and subjunctive forms would 
coincide formally in the first persons of the dual and plural; gachdmas, as far 
as its form is concerned, can be a subjunctive with primary ending. 
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forms, always excepting the first person singular d(z), which is 
sui generis, and seems to have crowded out both primary and 
secondary endings (mez and m), if these were ever employed in the 
subjunctive at all. 

If this starting-point be granted for the production of the irregu- 
lar forms collected at the beginning of this paper, it seems to me 
not difficult to show how the irregularity extended from these into 
other formations. First of all, we find them in augmented forms 
(e. g. akrnota, akarta). The road by which they can have made 
their way into these is not difficult to find. I have shown above 
(p. 24) that, practically, couplets like &rnadta-krnutd and kdria- 
krtd complement one another in such a way that one is employed 
in positions where the other is not admitted and vice versa. They 
are used and functionally felt to belong together just as metrical 
doublets like didihi-didihz (both RV), viht-viht, sd-s% and numer- 
ous others. Now, in the mantra-language a form like Arnutd or 
krid can be either an augmentless imperfect or an ‘improper 
subjunctive,’ so that these forms stand in close connection, formal 
and functional, with the augment preterites (dkrnufa and dkrfa) 
on one side, and with their metrical complements ζγησία and 
kdrta on the other. This furnishes the starting-point from which 
augment preterits with strong stems arose, according the propor- 
tion 

krnutd : dkrnuta = krndta: x 
krtd: dkrla = kdrta:x 


t. ὁ. dkrnota and dkarta. 

With this assumption the great mass of the irregular forms 
assembled above is explained. To be sure the aorist seems to 
have gone beyond the precincts of the second dual and plural in 
the forms dharma, dhema, bhema, homa, chedma, recounted above, 
p. 20, and in the imperative forms δοαλ (from roots δά and dudh), 
mogdhti, yandhi, mahi, yédhi, Ὁ. 17. 

In the imperative the present also offers the same species of 
irregularly strong forms (above, p. 17), and it would seem as 
though all of these were made under the influence of the third 
person singular of the same mode, 2. 6. grinahi after grhnazu, etc. 
Certainly the suggestion of De Saussure, Mémoire sur le systéme 
primitif des voyelles, p. 190, to the effect that there may be some- 
thing original in these strong stems of the imperative is an improb- 
able one' and is in no way strengthened by the sparse material 


1 Inasmuch as the accent is on the flectional element (¢)4/ in all those forms 
excepting yédhi, yuyodht, crndht, pundht, 
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from the Greek, with which these forms are compared. And the 
spread of the strong stems from the second dual and plural into 
the first plural of the aorist may have been advanced by the 
analogy of such forms as aganma, amanmaii ,; in these the stems 
gam- and man- are not strong but weak = gm, mn before vowels, 
cf. hanmds : hdnti=imds: ydnti. All other forms mentioned 
above are sporadic and are also the result of the tendency origin- 
ally established by the historical forms like ἔγησέα which naturally 
enough spread beyond its legitimate bounds, furthered in this 
spread by the convenient way in which such strong stems lend 
themselves to the needs of iambic or trochaic metres, as shown in 
the statistical account above. 

The three chief peculiarities which attach themselves to the body 
of forms with which this paper deals, are now easily carried back 
to their source. First, the prevalence among them of what appear 
to be ‘improper subjunctives’ is due to the fact that these forms 
alone were the original historical basis for the production of the 
strong stems, while they were carried into other categories only 
by a secondary process. Secondly, the prevalence of strong stems 
is due to the fact that the contraction of ava, aya, etc., to 9, ἐς, etc., 
always yielded strong stem-vowels. Thirdly, the extraordinary 
prevalence of strong stems before the flexional elements of the 
second (and third) dual and the second plural is due to the fact 
that the thematic subjunctive stems with these secondary endings, 
contracting, as they did, just in this connection, set a wide example 
for an almost prevailing use of stems with strong vowels before 
these endings. 

MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


II.—RESEARCHES IN THE CYRENAICA. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS HISTORY SINCE THE DECLINE 
OF THE EMPIRE. 


[In the following general sketch no attempt is made to offer a detailed 
criticism, nor yet to discuss the history of the Cyrenaica in classical or 
ante-classical times, this latter topic being reserved for another occasion. 
For convenience, the following historical note is prefixed: 

Cyrene, (Kvpdva), the nucleus of all subsequent development in that 
region, was colonized (623-4 [?] B. C.) by Dorians from Thera, under the 
influence of the oracle of Delphi. It was under the rule of Battus and the 
Battiadae for a period of about two centuries, and, after another century 
of republican government, it came (322 B. C.) into the power of the Pto- 
lemies. Bequeathed to Rome by Apion (96 B. C.), as Libya Pentapolis 
(from its five cities—Cyrene, its port Apollonia, Teuchira or Arsinoé, Pto- 
lemais, and Hesperides or Berenice), it soon became a populous and 
important province (74 B. C.); was afterward (27 B. C.) joined with Crete, 
and so remained until the time of Constantine. Cf. Herodotus, IV 150-203 ; 
Grote, ς. xxvii, and c. xcvii at p. 249, vol. XII.]J 


In coasting along the southern shore of the Mediterranean from 
the west, after passing Algeria and northern Tunis, one finds that 
the shore recedes abruptly three hundred miles to the south, thus 
marking the eastern limit of the great foreland of North Africa. 
Then comes the province of Tripoli, until, the shore gradually 
falling back still further to the south, one reaches the Great Syrtis 
and the Gulf of Sidra. From this point the coast-line returns two 
degrees to the north, then swings around in a broad arc, which at 
its highest point touches the latitude of Tripoli, and finally sweeps 
off a little south of east towards Egypt. We have reached the 
Cyrenaica. . 

Not far over the sea to the north are the shores of Greece, and 
nearer still lies Candia,—so near that in fair weather a ship does 
not lose sight of land in crossing to the African coast. Five 
hundred miles beyond is Alexandria, with Tripoli left as far 
behind. This lesser foreland, thus described, includes the great 
plateau of Barca; but Barca’s “desert sands” lie many miles from 
the sea, kept back by hills and valleys, fields and meadows, and 
woods of vigorous growth. Near the most northern part of this 
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great bend, about ten miles distant from the sea, and overlooking 
it from a commanding point of defense two thousand feet above, 
lie the deserted ruins of Cyrene, once conspicuous from passing 
ships for its lofty splendor of marble. The ancient site, now called 
Shahat, or in a more restricted sense Grennah, after its ancient 
name, is in lat. 32° 49’ 38” N., long. 21° 49’ 5" E. 

The Cyrenaica in a wider sense corresponded nearly to the 
modern Barca, a district which is about four hundred miles long, 
extending from the bottom of the Gulf of Sidra, long. 19°, to the 
Great Catabathmus, long. 25°, and which is about three hundred 
miles wide, extending from lat. 28°’ to lat. 33°. But we have 
only to deal with the Cyrenaica in a narrower sense, the part 
anciently inhabited by European colonists and immigrants, and 
containing the five principal cities which gave to the country its 
name Pentapolis. This is a mountainous deep-soiled tract of 
segmental form, lying between the sea and a line which might be 
drawn from a point say thirty miles south of Bengasi’? to the Gulf 
of Bomba,’ over two hundred miles away. Within this district, 
which is about seventy-five miles wide,‘ is an elliptical plateau two 
thousand feet high, and of an area about equal to twice the island 
of Crete. The deep undulations of its surface gradually diminish 
toward the south, until at last it appears as though the sea had 
once been there and left a beach. The deserts (Sahara) are 
beyond. A range of hills a thousand feet high skirts the shore at 
a distance of about three miles, and opposite that part of the brow 
of the plateau upon which Cyrene stands this range of hills forms 
a precipitous boundary to a table-land eight miles in width, from 
which the gradual ascent to the plateau above is broken by a long 
succession of deep ravines and rounded ridges trending toward 
the shore. It is at the head of one of these ravines, where a 
carriage-road wound its way, that the city spreads itself out like a 
triangle, of which the right angle points toward the south and is 
protected by a wall. Beyond and below, toward the west, is the 
oldest and richest part of the necropolis, which, however, is most 
extensive on the south and south-east. 

It is a noteworthy fact that scarcely a single writer who has 
visited the Cyrenaica in ancient or modern times has failed to 
speak with enthusiasm of the remarkable fruitfulness and natural 


1 Or, perhaps, a hundred miles further into the desert. 
140 miles W. by S. from Cyrene. 390 miles E.S.E. from Cyrene. 
“10,000 square miles is a moderate estimate for the total acreage. 
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beauty of this vast garden. It is probable that of all the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, none has a more luxuriant vegetation. 
A fresh, cool climate, with heavy summer dews and winter showers, 
feeding scores of springs and mountain brooks, is brought by 
the prevailing wind from the N.N.W. (the Hellespontias of the 
ancients). The traveller still finds plenty of game, but there is no 
longer any danger from the savage beasts told of by Herodotus, 
and of course the former wealth of flocks and herds is not kept up 
by the present restless and lawless inhabitants. 

In the country of which Cyrene was the head, Abulfeda 
enumerated a hundred ancient sites, and modern travellers have 
from time to time made probable or conjectural identifications of a 
considerable number of them. But of the majority we do not 
know how great they were, nor when they flourished, for their 
history has never been written; and though the soil of some of 
them has been stirred a little, none of them has ever been really 
investigated. The total population of the district must, in any 
case, have been very large. As it is now, the Greek, the Roman 
and the Jew have given place to the Bedouin Mahometan, the 
fixed population being confined to a very few points along the 
shore. At the middle of the last century the number of Arab 
tents was estimated at 50,000, and in 1868 Rohlfs estimated the 
population to be 300,000; but it is impossible to speak with any 
confidence on the subject. Let us now follow the shore, noting 
the chief places of interest. 

Bengasi (anc. Berenice, Hesperides, Euesperides'), on the 
western coast, one hundred and forty miles or more from Cyrene, 
is the chief town of the province, having a large population and a 
very extensive European commerce, Derna being the only other 
shipping port or inhabited town of consequence. There is steam 
communication with Malta, and coasting vessels from Tripoli 
touch occasionally both here and at Derna. The caravan trade, 
moreover, is enormous ; indeed, the tribute to the Porte in 1850 
($150,000) was twice that of Tripoli. But the tumble-down houses, 
as usually described, seem to be little more than rubble-stone 
shanties cemented with clay which the rain washes out. Beyond 
the gardens and the broad fertile plains which surround the town, 


1 The colonists who first settled here seem to have found a smiling wilder- 
ness of flowers, which they changed to a fruitful paradise, and in which, either 
rightly or wrongly, they deemed themselves to have discovered the Gardens of 

_ the West, so famed in ancient story. 
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except on the side of the sea, it is cut off from the mountains by 
fields of sand and shallow lakes of salt water, supplied in part by 
tidal overflows. A commodious and well-sheltered harbor has, 
within two or three centuries, become so clogged with sand that it 
is now open only to vessels that draw less than seven feet, though 
its present wretched condition might easily be greatly improved 
by dredging. 

There are scarcely any fixed habitations between Bengasi on 
the west and Derna on the east, although certain families or tribes 
have been known to settle down permanently isolated in a tent 
life among the hills. The caravans pass to the south of Cyrene, 
the road over the plateau being better than the hilly one by the 
sea. 

Forty-five miles beyond, passing the site of Adrianopolis, a 
place of some repute in later Roman times, we approach Tokrah 
(anc. Cleopatris, Arsinoé, Teuchira), where was once one of the 
oldest settlements. There appears never to have been a good 
harbor at this point. 

Thirty miles further east is Tolmetta (anc. Ptolemais), which 
formerly, before it was ruined by the earthquakes, had the best 
harbor of the Cyrenaica, and served as the port of the ancient city 
of Barca. In early Christian times it was the chief town of the 
district and the residence of the Bishop, and covered an area of 
three or four miles in circuit. Here the great plateau almost 
intersects the shore, from which at Bengasi it retreats twenty or 
thirty miles. 

The powerful city of Barca, the oldest colony of Cyrene, stood 
strongly fortified by nature on the heights a few miles inland. 
Many have thought, wrongly as it appears, that Barca is identical 
with the modern Merdjeh, fifteen or twenty miles from the sea, 
where is a modern fort and a Turkish garrison. But we need 
further information about the antiquity of this latter site. Barca 
was distinguished for having a large Libyan population, but 
it declined with the growth of its port Ptolemais. 

A journey of seventy miles along the shore, broken by the 
ancient promontory of Phycus, brings one to Marsa Sousa (anc. 
Apollonia), the port of Cyrene, and later of the whole Pentapolis. 
Having shared the common fate, it is no longer of value asa 
harbor, and there is no sweet water in its wells. 

A few miles beyond are the ruins of the ancient Naustathmus, 
where the shore line makes a sheltering bend. 
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Derna (anc. Darnis), fifty miles east of Cyrene, is the second 
town of Barca, and, Barbary fashion, is made up of several distinct 
wards. In 1801 the French troops on their way to Egypt were 
refused a landing by the plucky inhabitants, and in 1805 the 
United States, being at war with Tripoli, forced the Pacha to terms 
by establishing his rival brother at Derna. The fort which they 
erected is still observable on one of the slopes behind the town. 
The harbor, which is exposed to the prevailing winds, is so unsafe 
that traffic with Candia is limited to the summer months. 

Ninety miles E.S.E. of Cyrene is Bomba, not excelled by any 
roadstead on the north coast of Africa. (Tabruk, fifty miles 
beyond, is the only other anchorage of the first rank.) In this 
gulf is the island of Platea, whence the colonists passed to the 
mainland, and near by lay the districts of Irasa and Aziris, where 
once was a temple to Heracles. 

Let the traveller now return toward the west along the verge of 
the plateau, and at distances of not many miles he will come upon 
the remains of many small towns, outposts, hamlets, and even 
suburbs of the metropolis. Such were Limnias (Lamloudeh), 
Archile [Ὁ] (Ghernes), Thintis (Tereth), Balacrai, Zaouani; and 
near Cyrene on the S.E., Sofsussa (Safsaf), with its pilastered 
walls of squared masonry, its forts, its temples, a hypogeum, an 
enormous reservoir with an aqueduct twelve miles long for the 
supply of the larger city, and in the streets the ruts of chariot 
wheels. 

The oases of Adjedebiah (anc. Augila), two hundred and fifty 
miles from Bengasi toward the south, and of Siwah (Ammon), 
three hundred and fifty miles further east, are by nature commer- 
cial centres for the desert, and were formerly brought into direct 
communication with Cyrene. 

This brief geographical sketch seems to be required as an 
introduction to the subject in hand. 


To trace out the first cause of national disintegration is about as 
difficult as to account for the first verging of the scale that leans to 
national prosperity. Though from its situation the Cyrenaica 
was always provincial, yet by the favors of nature and by the 
enterprise and genius of its inhabitants it became a little cosmos 
of well-rounded prosperity. It was among the earlier of the 
Roman provinces, and by the clientship of its last ruler had been 
more or less under Roman influence for several years previous, 
though never urged by force of arms. Too firm in its ancient 
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establishment to be blighted by the Empire, and not so fortunate 
as to be cut off in its glory like Carthage, the remaining fate was 
that under the Empire it should decay. 

The first great loss of strength came at the close of Trajan’s 
reign. Even before the time of Sulla the Jews had crossed the 
desert from Egypt, and had found the freedom of the Pentapolis 
so agreeable and the protection of Rome so serviceable that their 
numbers, and hence their ambition, increased with alarming rapi- 
dity. Lucullus was sent to quell an insurrection; and in the year 
33 B. Ὁ. the body politic of Berenice was Jewish. In Vespasian’s 
time, while one Catullus was prefect, about five thousand Jews had 
been butchered by the sicarii. But before Hadrian came to the 
throne, the rapacious and intolerant governors of the province set 
fire to the worst passions of the race, and at length, in the massacre 
of 220,000 (according to Dion, LX VIII 32) of the gentile popula- 
tion, their mad and implacable fury broke out and spent itself at 
last. Invasion, plagues and earthquakes following, showed that 
fortune had deserted the land in its weakness,’ and the demands 
of the tottering Empire sapped every recuperatory source. 

At the close of the fourth century Cyrene had suffered a gradual 
diminution of its former power as chief city of the Pentapolis, until 
as a province of the Eastern Empire under Arcadius it might be 
said no longer to exist. The words of Ammianus (book XXII), 
‘In Pentapoli Libya Cyrene posita est urbs antiqua, sed deserta,” 
are fully supported by Synesius, the Bishop of Ptolemais. By his 
African life, and a character that had not suffered from the evils of 
his time, he was best qualified to become our authority for the 
period which he describes. His impassioned efforts to stay the 
progress of destruction failed to move the Emperor to give any 
adequate means of relief. It is true that a church quibble might 
have raised an army, but the Libyan hordes, easy to repulse, were 
free to extend their ravages in this ancient realm, until early in 
the fifth century the tribe of the Ausurii swept over the land. 
Then the altars and tombs afforded no refuge. Their fields burnt 
over, and their wealth of flocks and herds at the same time des- 
troyed or driven away, the inhabitants, men, women and children, 
became alike slaves.*. The barbaric world north and south seemed 


1 Hadrian is said to have sent out new colonists in the year 122. Hierony- 
mus, ed. Schone, pp. 164, 167; Orosius XVII 12, p. 487 Haverc. 

* It may be noted that the slave trade, being well suited to the indolence of 
the native population of the coast, has been very extensive even up to the last 
decade. 
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to have met under some terrible inspiration at the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

Cyrene in ruins, the rest of the Pentapolis, under the second 
Theodosius, was drained by the insatiable greed of its governors, 
the prefects of Egypt, and the resident military commanders 
(notably one Andronicus). The Vandal Genseric was master of 
Carthage, and the Cyrenaica would have fallen into his hands had 
it not been delivered by some Huns in the service of the Empire. 
There followed a period of comparative repose, until, about the 
year 616, the second Chosroés, at the height of his power, overran 
the Cyrenaica, and for a few years retained it as well as Egypt 
against the Empire. The Greek population was almost wiped 
out, and soon afterward suffered total extinction; for the faith’ of 
Islam had begun to spread itself over the outlying provinces of 
the Empire. 

When, in 640 A. D., the Saracens, moving westward for con- | 
quest, had, as it were, accepted the gift of Egypt without the 
opposition of the few Roman inhabitants, the people of the Cyre- 
naica saved themselves for the time from the Mussulmans’ yoke 
by a.treaty with their chief, but in six years they were forced to 
yield to the dynasty of the Ommiades, who for the time being 
chose Barca for the seat of their power.’ Under the Ommiades 
and their successors the Abassides,” though the Cyrenaica had to 
bear the brunt of intestinal revolt within the Caliphate, and was 
seized by El Abbas in 879 against his father the Sultan; yet the 
Christians retained their own bishops for three hundred years. 
With the Caliphate of the Fatimites in Egypt came the final ruin 
of the Pentapolis. Even Barca became a mere borough. The 
Christians left the country, and a sparse population along the 
southern border of the Syrtis kept up the feeble flame of civiliza- 
tion. 

Henceforth a merely nominal province, the Cyrenaica passed 
from the Fatimites in 1171, first under Saladin and his successors, 
then from the middle of the XIIIth century under the Mamelukes, 
to the beginning of the XVIth, when, with Egypt, it was finally 
absorbed into the Ottoman Empire by the conquest of Selim I. 
In 1550 Soliman the Magnificent, or rather his general Sinan- 


1 Hence the modern Arab name of the whole region, “ Berke.” 

3 The error of those who, like the translator of the Annales of Abulfeda, 
thought that the Moslem governors of Africa lived and were buried at Cyrene, 
will be discussed further on. 
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pacha, wrested Tripoli from the hands of the Maltese knights, 
bringing the Cyrenaica under the same imperial pacha—an officer 
whose rather despotic power has been supported by a standing 
army, quartered in various towns and outlying districts of his 
regency. He has been uniformly appointed by the Porte, gener- 
ally with a four years’ tenure of office, since the year 1835, when 
the turbulence of an hereditary pachalik, which had maintained 
itself—subject to the approval of the Grand Vizier—for 120 years, 
and with control of the Cyrenaica, was, with the assistance of Gt. 
Britain, summarily brought to an end. Nota tributary province 
like Egypt under stipulated relations with the Porte, Tripoli, 
including Barca, has been an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. 

During the same period, Barca, as a sandjak of Tripoli, with a 
governor often, in late years, appointed directly by the Porte, 
according to the whim of the Grand Vizier, has been subjected to 
the extortions of the same sovereignty ; and scarcely a decade has 
passed since famine and cattle-plague were added to the misfor- 
tunes of this province. The local government was formerly main- 
tained by Beys, one at Bengasi, the present capital, ruling a very 
large district; one at Derna, having within his district the ruins of 
Cyrene and a territory about three hundred miles in extent from 
east to west ; and one at Augila in the desert. Recently, however 
(in 1879), Barca was created a Vilayet or province of the first | 
order, whose Vali of necessity looks to the Sublime Porte for his 
appointment. After all, its inaccessible position and unstable 
population render it a most wayward and slippery possession of 
the Empire. 

It was near the middle of the last century that Europe actually 
discovered anew ' this long-neglected tract, that even now is hardly 
distinguished from the desert of Barca. The inaccessibility of the 
country, and its Bedouin inhabitants, have naturally proved a 
hindrance to antiquarian research in fields already rendered less 
tempting to the explorer by being deeply buried under the wash- 
ings of a light soil. 

The fashion of dividing Asia and Africa at the Nile, or at the 
Great Catabathmus farther west, had even then scarcely passed 
away, and the elaborate descriptions of Africa, current for two 
centuries back, had, very properly, apportioned the northern 
coast into Barbary, Mesurata, Cyrenaica or Barca, and Marmarica. 


1 Except that in 1216 the Genoese obtained of the Emir of Africa the rights 
of traffic all along the coasts of Barca and Tripoli. 
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But the accounts of the Cyrenaica were made up by combining 
the tradition of ancient geographers with the reports of more 
modern travellers who had been no nearer than Tripoli and the 
Sahara. The result was the curious and widespread error, old as 
the middle of the XVIth century, of mistaking the name of the 
flourishing and important town of Kayraw4n,’ in Tunis, for that of 
Grenneh,’ the ancient Cyrene. 

This Kayraw4n (about eighty miles south of Tunis) was the 
first seat of Saracenic empire in Barbary, and for two centuries 
after 670-5, when it was founded as a place of refuge from the 
barbarians, it was the capital of the Arab dominions in Africa,—of 
nearly the whole northern part of which it is now the religious 
capital, with ten or fifteen instead of, as formerly, sixty thousand 
inhabitants. And yet the great historian de Thou says it was 
founded in the Cyrenaica, and Marmol was led to confound the 
Cyrenaica with the Mesurata; but the most amusing confusion of 
all is to be found in Moreri’s Dictionary, where, by placing Barca 
in Barbary, and Kayraw4n in the Pentapolis, the author contrives 
to refer all his information about both places to one and the same 
spot. Even Reiske, in the translation of Abulfeda, continually speaks 
of Cyrene, a city of which really no mention is made (cf. sub an. 
I), and the French orientalist Herbelot and M. Otter were, among 
others, similarly deceived. It was not until 1846 that the last 
vestiges of this egregious blunder disappeared, to make room for 
the Cyrenaica among the regions of the known world. 

It is truc that as early as the beginning of the last century (1703 
and 1706), M. Lemaire, French consul at Tripoli, had published 
an account? of the situation and ruins of Cyrene and some other 
sites. But it was very superficial, though there was nothing to 
take its place; and as it did not become widely known for many 
years, the error explained above was not dispelled. The writer 
tells of the extensive remains of a splendid town twelve miles in 
circuit ; of a pure and abundant spring forever purling from the 


1“ Caravan station’ (Ὁ) Of the various modes of spelling which I have found, 
— Kairouan, Kairwan, Kairvan, Cairwan, Karman, Kiruan, Cairoan, Cairouan, 
Carvan, Caruan, Carven, Kerouan, Kirwan, Cairavan, Cahiroan,—no one 
approaches very near to “ Cyrene.” 

3 Qrennah, Guerennah, Grenne, Gren, Corene, Curen. 

3 Mémoire d’un voyage dans les montagnes de Derne,” in the ‘‘ Voyages 
de Paul Lucas.” Ed. 1712, t. II, p. 85-123. Lucas visited the country in 
1710 and in 1723. 
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living rock, with the word Κυράναν above it, of heavy temple-walls, 
huge columns of marble and granite, of carved mausolea, of 
reservoirs filled with water, some with the builders’ marks upon 
the stones; of what he thought to be shops and dwellings hewn in 
the rock, and, finally, of reliefs and mutilated statues; all in a 
fertile land poorly tilled by Arabs who were little better than the 
nomads of the desert. 

The learned account of Dr. Thomas Shaw’ who passed through 
the Cyrenaica in 1738 has been widely used as an authority on 
the manners and customs of the natives, and various physical 
conditions of the country, to the end of confirming the accounts of 
ancient writers by reference to the existing state of things. 

About 1760, M. Granger, a French surgeon, who had travelled 
in Egypt, visited Cyrene from Derna under guidance of a robber 
chief. He remarked the magnificent ruins and running fountain, 
described rare plants, and copied Latin and Arabian inscriptions ; 
‘but the interesting and detailed account which he wrote was 
unfortunately lost? some time after his return to Paris. 

The famous Abyssinian traveller James Bruce,’ at the beginning 
of his long exploring expedition (1768-72), found Bengasi and 
Derna cuffering from famine, plague, and civil war. He spenta 
short time at Ptolemais, where he obtained some relics for the 
King’s collection. 

In 1812 an expedition from Tripoli, to quell a revolt of the 
governor of Derna, gave an opportunity to S. Augustin Cervelli, 
an Italian physician, to visit the principal sites and indicate their 
internal topography as determined by the vestiges above ground. 
He also made a few very crude drawings, and wished to prolong 
his stay at Cyrene. But he was scared away by the Arabs.‘ 

It was not until after 1817, when the physician Paolo Della Cella 
accompanied a second expedition from Tripoli, under the son of 
the Pacha, against the Arabs of Barca, under the lead of an older 
brother, that the curiosity of the French and English was first 
fairly aroused. Della Cella was a person of high training, and his 
interesting letters ° were full of ingenious observations and sugges- 
tive revelations ; but the information they conveyed was vague 
and therefore unsatisfactory. 


' Travels. 3 Belley, Mém. de l’Acad. des Inss. 37, p. 389. 

3 Travels, I xxxviii ff. 

‘Relations inddites de la Cyrénaique. Soc. Geog. Rec. des Voy. II 20-28. 

ὁ Viag. da Trip. di Barber. alle front. occi. del Egit. . . . e scritto in Lettere 
. » » Genova, 1819. Translated into French, German, and English. 
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Pére Pacifique de Monte Cassiano, ἃ Romanist missionary at 
Tripoli, wrote a short account of a journey made two years later, 
in 1819, through the cities of the Pentapolis. He copied a great 
many inscriptions, and added a little to what was already known 
of the ruins above ground. The remains of antiquity to be found 
at Cyrene made it seem to him comparable to a second Rome. 
He believed that from the Champ-de-Mars one might count more 
than twenty thousand tombs. He could scarcely express his 
admiration. But he, like all who had preceded him, went without 
proper equipment or the necessary resources.’ 

The next year, however, a Prussian general, Minutoli, organized 
an able party of scholars and draughtsmen, and on his way from 
Alexandria in the face of all obstacles interposed by the Arabs, 
had reached the Great Catabathmus, marking the western limit of 
the Egyptian coast, when the death of several of his party who 
had attempted to acclimate themselves too quickly amidst the 
hardships of the desert, compelled him to abandon the journey. ° 
Others, however, were led to renew the enterprise. 

The first expedition of any note was undertaken in the years 
1821-22, by Capt. W. F. Beechey, R. N., and his brother, H. W. 
Beechey. In the space of six hundred pages there is an elaborate 
account of their journey from Tripoli through the Pentapolis, with 
careful plans of the ancient sites, tables of lat. and long. furnished 
by the surveying vessel which accompanied them for the purpose 
of laying down the coast-line, a map of the coast, some reproduc- 
tions of paintings, and drawings of objects of architectural interest.” 

In 1827, the year before this volume appeared, there was pub- 
lished in Paris a work, rather more widely known, entitled “ Voy- 
age dans la Marmarique et la Cyrénaique,” by a young French 
artist, Jean Raymond Pacho. A quarto volume of four hundred 
pages of text was accompanied by a still larger volume of colored 
plates, drawings, and inscriptions, the whole being an account of a 
journey from Alexandria in 1824-25, and a most sumptuous array 
of illustrations of the principal monuments. 

These two exploring parties worked entirely independently of 
each other, and it was not till Pacho returned to France that he 
learned of the labors of the Beecheys. The two accounts, neither 
of which can be neglected, mutually correct and supplement each 


1 Rec. de Voy. et de Mém. 2, p. 28. 
* Proceedings of the Expedition toexplore the North Coast of Africa. London, 
1828. 
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other, and together constitute almost all that is known of the 
modern Cyrenaica. They are both full of details on nearly every 
subject related to the matter in hand, and yet both are superficial 
in that they deal only with what was readily accessible above 
ground, and within the necessary limits of time and money; and 
in that the explorers themselves were better able, as highly 
educated draughtsmen and trustworthy observers, to narrate and 
to copy, than, as experienced archaeologists, to make intimate 
comparative analyses and to judge of and explain their results. It 
is not therefore surprising, though it is certainly unfortunate, that 
these works, valuable as they are, do not, like the plans of Assos, 
make it a matter of comparative indifference whether the monu- 
ments which they portray do or do not remain longer in existence. 

The Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was 
enriched in 1830 by a collection of works of art, made a short time 
before in the Cyrenaica by Mr. H. G. Warrington, son of the 
British Consul at Tripoli. Among other things in his collection 
there are, according to Mr. Weir,’ a fine statue of Aesculapius ; 
several marble heads, one of which wears a tiara of very ancient 
fashion; a bas-relief of three figures, not of the best in execution, 
but excellent in action, expression, arrangement, and drapery; a 
monumental tablet; and a large Greek vase (16% inches high, 33 
inches in circ.) bearing six human figures (Bacchus meeting 
Ariadne ?). 

The celebrated Dr. Heinrich Barth, in 1846, spent several 
months in the Cyrenaica, and has told in a hundred pages of his 
“ Wanderungen durch das Punische und Kyrenaische Kistenland ” 
(Berlin, 1849) what he saw and what it meant to him. Here, then, 
was a traveller who undertook no more than he had the ability and 
means most excellently to perform. His keen observation, quick 
perception, sound judgment, and breadth of view have served him 
so well that his book affords us the best short running descrip- 
tion that we have. He never forgets the historical aspect, and 
modestly refrains from relating such tiresome matters as signify 
nothing. The notes and references, too, are of great value. 

M. J. Vattier de Bourville, the first who made any considerable 
underground researches, was consular agent at Bengasi in 1848-- 
49, and from some point not many miles from Bengasi, and from 
the neighborhood of Cyrene, he obtained his famous collections of 
vases and terra-cotta ornaments. At Cyrene, where with his 


1 Archaeolog. Scot., Vol. IV, p. 339-42. 
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meagre resources he almost despaired of doing anything, he 
obtained several inscriptions, and a great many fragments of 
marble and mutilated statues, some of which proved too heavy to 
be carried away. In the midst of his grotto explorations he also 
quarried out the painted metopes representing the groups of black 
women referred to further on, and he was confident of having 
identified the lake Tritonis and the river Ecceus.’ The Louvre 
and the National Library received these collections," the excellence 
of which has done much to attract attention to the field from which 
they came; but the results of his labors hardly fulfil the sanguine 
hopes which the French government entertained at the time of his 
appointment. 

In 1852, M. E. Pellissier de Reynaud,’ an able political writer, 
after traversing the Cyrenaica and making some keen, concise, and 
useful observations upon the contour of the land and the character 
of the towns, brought away with him about two hundred objects 
of ancient art, the result of excavations made subsequent to those 
of de Bourville. Many, if not all of them, are now in Algeria.* 

Mr. James Hamilton, in his “ Wanderings in North Africa” in 
1855-56, has not omitted to speak of this country through which 
he passed, and to give illustrations of some of its most striking 
features. 

The “Discoveries at Cyrene” in 1861-62, by Capt. R. M. 
Smith, R. E., and Commander E. A. Porcher, R. N., nearly made 
a new era in book-making as well as in Cyrenian research. The 
majestic volume which bears this name tells of the well-nigh 
innumerable difficulties which these gentlemen had in their deal- 
ings with the Arabs, and of the methods employed in unearthing 
sculptures from the temple ruins of Cyrene and transporting them 
to England. It also contains, besides inscriptions, many colored 
lithographs of interesting scenes in the Cyrenaica; a number of 
plans of the city and of the sites excavated ; and sixteen excellent 
photographs of the sculptures obtained. The list of these com- 
prises one hundredand forty-eight titles, including some of the finest 
of statues, nearly all found below the surface in a number of temple 
sites within the limits of Cyrene. A little has been incidentally 
‘added to our knowledge of the topography of the place, but 
throughout the undertaking the explorers acknowledged no duties 


1 Archiv. des Missions Scient. Rapport ἃ M. le Min. de I’Instr. Publ. et des 
Cultes. I, 1850, p. 580. 8 The Louvre has no less than 572 pieces. 
? Rev. des Deux Mondes, Oct., 1855. 4 At Algiers and Cherchell. 
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save to the British Museum, which they have so greatly enriched, 
and showed so little interest in the cause of science that they 
hardly mentioned any monuments but those they successfully 
explored; that they never gave architectural details; and that 
they dismissed in their report two of the most interesting and 
important temples with the remark that the plans were lost. They 
had to do almost entirely with the remains of the Roman period, 
and it is not known how many traces of the older Greek city may 
hereafter be recovered by deeper and more extended trenching 
amidst so dense a group of public buildings as evidently awaits 
investigation. It was the impression of the party that if their 
mission had been prolonged they would have continued to be as 
successful in discovering more of such prizes as the Bacchus, the 
Apollo, and the Aphrodites they have secured. 

The archaeologist, Mr. Geo. Dennis, well known for his monu- 
mental work on Etruria, ransacked a large number of tombs 
while vice-consul at Bengasi in 1865, and was rewarded by the 
discovery of six Panathenaic vases (discussed in Trans. of the Roy. 
Soc. of Lit., Vol. IX, p. 135) and a variety of smaller vases, bottles, 
terra-cotta figures and inferior jewelry. His wide experience led 
him to make some refined observations of peculiar interest, but 
from the unsparing manner in which he treated such tombs as 
might yield him booty, he seems, while exploring the Cyrenaica, 
to have played no higher part than that of an able vase-hunter. 

The visit of Gerhard Rohlfs in 1868 made him thoroughly 
acquainted with the general features of the country, and the results 
of his keen observations and sound judgment are embodied in a 
plea for colonization by the German government. (Unsere Zeit, 
1880, IT 29.) 

The notes and impressions of a more recent American visitor 
have not yet been made public. 

Having thus briefly recounted the names of those who, during 
the last one hundred and eighty years, have earnestly devoted 
themselves to aiding in the achievement of an ever unfinished task, 
as well as of those who have been permitted casually to glance at 
these ruins, or thoughtlessly to hasten their destruction by making 
way for the elements, it remains to speak of what may be done 
some time in the future towards filling out our conception of the 
Cyrenaica in antiquity. 

We have before us in outline a portrait that is in many ways 
unique: between the sea and the Libyan desert, solitary and 
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remote, the ancient, only colony that Europe led to Africa, a land 
of wealth and beauty, not without its men of genius and not 
unknown to fame. Because its history is curious it is important ; 
and yet, seemingly by accident, it is little known. We have no new 
resource, except its material remains; but the lesson which they 
may teach has never been properly studied. Mere travellers, 
however keen their observation, cannot serve for archaeologists ; 
and statue-hunters, though working in the interests of one of the 
highest forms of art, are liable to be so partial and so inconsiderate 
of the confusion they create, that they only save the booty from 
falling into vandal hands. We may not obtain the details of the 
foundation of Cyrene and of the reign of the Battiadae, indeed 
mere chronicles and chroniclers have had their day, but the revela- 
tions most likely to be made are revelations of the most interest 
and importance. 

The general contour of the country, the shore-line and the 
position of the different towns are pretty well known; for the 
extensive surveys of the Beecheys’ expedition were a very satis- 
factory part of their work. But we cannot identify Ptolemy’s 
highest mountains nor the lakes which he mentions. 

If the geologist has caught up the snatches of information about 
the reddish soil of Bomba, the salt sands, the yellow or white 
conchiferous cliffs and the stalactite grottos, about polyps, Ζοῦ- 
phytes, fragments of coral, cellulaires, eschara, tubiporae and mille- 
pores washed up from the sea; if he has considered the paraeto- 
nium, hammoniacum, salt and nitre which were formerly exported, 
and if he reasons from the analogy of the Tunisian and Algerian 
coasts now so well known, he may not feel entirely ignorant of the 
Cyrenaica. The same force which raised the chalk cliffs from the 
sea-floor has, within our era, made the shore slide into the water 
and nearly ruined all ‘the harbors. Hardly a generation has passed 
since the moles of the ancient Leptis Magna and the road outside 
the city walls disappeared in the Mediterranean. 

The flora of North Africa is well known as being reproduced as 
a part of the flora of southern Europe. It 1s varied and abundant, 
but has never been described except from Della Cella’s collection 
of dried specimens,' by Prof. Viviani of the University of Genoa. 
His work, now exceedingly rare, contains a list of about a hundred 


1Florae Libycae specimen, s. plantarum enumeratio Cyrenaicarum, Pentapo- 
lim, Magnae Syrteos desertum, et regionem Tripolitaneam incolentium, quas 
ex siccis speciminibus delineavit, Genuae, 1824. 
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and fifty species found in the Cyrenaica, which have been embodied 
with more or less accuracy in the most common floras of N. Africa. 
Of forest trees there are as many species as one meets in the 
woods of Maine, and roses, honeysuckles, marigolds and ferns 
often make a brilliant scene. As the many identifications of the 
famous silphium, about which so much has been written, seem all 
to have been proved false,’ it would surely be interesting to know 
whether, as with the finest of fur-bearing animals, extinction has 
really been the penalty of its high value. The limits of the region 
where it grew were well known, however, to the ancients, and if 
there extinct, it will probably not be found elsewhere. 

That insoluble problem, the ethnography of Africa, may have 
little interest for the archaeologist, but in view of the fact that in 
the Cyrenaica, as nowhere else, the black and the white races were 
mingled together, the results of careful research there can hardly 
fail to be of value in this regard. If the metopes (now in Paris) 
that have been found with paintings of black women do not 
furnish a key to the relations subsisting between the natives and 
the Greek population, it is not unreasonable to hope that in a 
district of two hundred miles in length and twenty in width, with 
at least seven very ancient sites to be explored, and many more of 
comparatively early origin, one may derive some little information 
concerning the Nasamones, the Augilae, the Gilligammae, the 
Ammonians, or those famous serpent-charmers the Psylles. 
Whenever we begin to extend our knowledge of this rare blend- 
ing of the sons of Greece with the barbarians of the South, then 
Pacho’s fine descriptions of the nomad tribes, and the materials 
collected by many other modern travellers, will assume a new 
importance. With all the information which the ancient historians 
have given us about these peoples, little has been done towards 
identifying more than two or three of them with any of the now 
existing tribes, nor toward determining accurately the borders of 
their respective territories. It is certain, moreover, that the exten- 
sive foreign commerce of Cyrene, about which we may have occa- 
sion to speak at another time, must have brought its inhabitants 
into close relations with many of the more remote native tribes; 
and it is improbable, even if we suppose the Arabs to have 
exterminated the people themselves, that all traces of this inter- 
course have passed away. We may remark, as did Herodotus, 


1 The lotos, too, of Herodotus, II 96, seems always to have been wrongly 
identified. 
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that savage natures change slowly, or that, like the earth and the 
air about them, they do not change at all. 

It is well known that such inscriptions as have been recovered 
consist for the most part of titles or of lists of proper names, and it 
cannot be predicted that more interesting state documents will 
ever be found. Smith and Porcher had the same experience as 
their predecessors; but the field is in no sense exhausted, and 
everything is valuable. Some inscriptions need still to be reported 
more accurately, as, for instance, the rescript of Anastasius on one 
of the barracks at Ptolemais, and especially the legends of the 
theatrical wall-painting. The maze of characters which is graven 
in the chamber of the fountain probably contains little but names 
rudely scrawled by visitors. It is from Barca that students of 
African ethnography and Libyan epigraphy have long been 
expecting to obtain such new and additional light as may possibly 
be obtained from the koufique inscriptions on the curious struc- 
tures at Augila and on the castles of the Arabs scattered over the 
country. 

One must regret that the statuary brought away at various 
times from the Cyrenaica has not been so described that satisfac- 
tory general conclusions can yet be drawn, except as regards the 
subjects represented. In the gallery at Versailles there is said to 
be a marble statue representing a Vestal. It was found buried in 
the sand at Bengasi by Lemaire, who thought it had been origi- 
nally destined for Rome; but the splendid collection of the British 
Museum is of course the largest, though single pieces have also 
found their way to various other places. Sculptured works form 
the chief part of the collection of Messrs. Smith and Porcher, and 
the large number obtained in the space of a few months shows 
how successful they were in discovering these adornments of the 
splendid but now ruined structures of the Roman Empire. The 
fineness and beauty of them are made apparent in the photographs 
which these gentlemen have caused to be made. 

Of the paintings so remarkably well preserved at the time of 
Pacho's visit, it seems that some at least have unfortunately all at 
once disappeared ; some by exposure ; some, as the metopal groups 
of black women, by being quarried out; and any future efforts 
at explanation of them must be directed to his copies or to the 
originals in Paris. But this is not true of all the famous wall- 
paintings, nor of all the works historical, allegorical and pastoral 
which, for their elegance and their probable Roman origin, make 
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the Cyrenaica suggestive of Herculaneum and Pompei. Among 
these paintings are a gladiatorial combat, a hunting scene, a 
dramatic chorus or a sacred procession, the latter of which is 
discussed by Wieseler, Theatergebaude, p. 53, and by Creuzer, 
Symbolik, II 3, 497. Body-color paintings of figures and animals 
were in very many, if not, as Beechey thought, in all the tombs; 
and, not to speak of various diaper patterns, the frequent coloring 
of architectural members, as triglyphs in blue, and mouldings in 
red, at once reminds one of the Egyptian fashion. One of these is 
a Doric frieze over a rock-cut sarcophagus, and is an especially 
perfect and interesting example. The uniform projection of its 
rectangular details, among other peculiarities, points distinctly to 
a Greek period of construction. Church emblems and other 
paintings of the Christian epoch have been elaborately executed 
in the tombs. 

A complete discussion of all coins originating in the Cyrenaica 
is to be found in K. L. Mueller’s “ Numismatique de |’Ancienne 
Afrique.” They are generally easy to recognize, and they illus- 
trate, as was to be expected, very many points in the local history. 
Though a great many have been described, only a few have been 
brought away in recent times; for though M. Lemaire obtained 
specimens in bronze, silver, and even gold, no one has worked so 
carefully in the soil that he could expect to find many of these 
little relics which the waves of the sea used to expose to the igno- 
rant greed of Bengasi’s town’s-people, from the partially sub- 
merged necropolis. There still remain toward the northern and 
southern limits of Cyrene, the “city twelve miles in circuit,” to 
say nothing of other sites, certain areas long under tillage by 
the Arabs, and never yet examined unless by the plowman in the 
furrow. 

The individuality of Cyrenaic pottery which de Bourville, in his 
“Coup d’Ceil sur la Cyrénaique Ancienne et Moderne,” has 
earnestly endeavored to establish, is sufficiently marked, if we 
judge from the collections of Messrs. Warrington, de Bourville 
and Dennis, and from the various pieces obtained at different 
times by purchase from the Arabs or otherwise. The superb 
acquisition of at least ten Panathenaic vases with the old black 
figures and Ionic alphabet is a most fascinating incentive to further 
exploration, though the wholesale nfling of tombs has already 
greatly diminished, in some quarters, the prospect of success. 
The kalpis is the most common form, though examples are not 
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wanting of the lekythus and lekane, of the olpe and oenichoé as 
jugs, and of the skyphos and kylix as drinking cups. There is 
also a pelika-formed amphora. The painted vases found at Ben- 
gasi have in every case been of the Decadence, or of the Roman 
period ; and at Tokrah the majority belong to the middle or end 
of the IVth century, though some seem to be as old as the latter 
part of the Vth century.' Blue and red on drapery and other 
objects appear only occasionally. Among the subjects represented 
are “ Hercules in the Garden of the Hesperides,” the finest piece 
obtained by Mr. Dennis, “ Bacchus meeting Ariadne at Naxos” 
(mentioned above), “ Danaé receiving the Golden Shower”; and 
among the terra-cottas, some of which are said to be very charm- 
ing, “Το Rape of Europa,” and a nuptial couch.’ 

A careful discussion of Cyrenaic vases, by O. Puchstein, and 
some excellent illustrations, are to be found in the Archaeologische 
Zeitung for 1881 (Heft 3). The author says: “ Ornamentik wie 
Compositionsweise der kyrenadischen und rhodischen Vasen sind 
einer Metallindustrie nachgebildet, die zu kyprisch-phonikischen 
Werkstatten die aller nachsten Beziige hatte.’ The Arabs have 
long since learned to hunt for vases and sell them to foreigners. 

In the matter of architecture, the very first vague rumors told 
of a city with towers and walls and a vast necropolis with mausolea 
and stately porticos, in the fatherland of Aristippus, the elegant 
and graceful voluptuary, of Eratosthenes, the librarian of Alexan- 
dria, of Carneades, the subtle dialectician, and of Callimachus, the 
poet and historian at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The 
indefiniteness of our information has not been materially diminished 
for more than fifty years. Our knowledge, however, of the topo- 
graphy of the city, its principal edifices, its furrowed street and 
ancient wall, has been so broadened by modern researches that 
we now contemplate a city with three theatres, one Greek and two 
Roman (but not an amphitheatre, as Barth has shown in Arch. 
Zeit. 1848, p. 15), a stadium, elaborate water-works, brick-built 
baths, an acropolis with retaining wall in the S.W. quarter of the 
city, a chain of towers or forts of more recent date along the wall 
of defense upon the S.E. and S.W. sides of the city, besides 
thousands upon thousands of funeral monuments above and below 
the ground, spreading themselves over the ridges and slopes to 


' Geo. Dennis, l. c., one of whose vases dates from 367 B.C.; De Witte, 
Gazette Archéologique, 187; Beulé, Fouilles et Decouvertes, II go; Arch. 
Zeit. IV 216. 
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the north and west and south; and fanes no less than eleven in 
number to proclaim the honor of the gods. And yet there is not 
a single one of all these of which we have a satisfactory plan. 

In the stadium of Cyrene the Barcan horses, bred of Phoenician 
and Egyptian stock, famed throughout Greece and Asia Minor, 
and so long models of equine beauty, must have been trained for 
their brilliant career in the games of Greece. There was nothing 
for which the Cyreneans were so renowned as for their horses, 
their horsemanship, and their skill in the use of chariots. 

It was to the Necropolis, really a city of the dead, that M. Pacho 
chiefly devoted himself, and to him we are indebted for views of a 
great many facades and of the intricate hypogea (in one of which 
a hundred and eight niches for sarcophagi have been counted) of 
this magnificent necropolis that recalls the catacombs of Egypt. 
But he is not careful always to give the plans, elevations and 
sections, which are as essential as they are instructive, and even 
such as we have lose much of their value by the absence of exact 
numerical data. Not so useful as these are Beechey’s drawings, 
which are made on a smaller scale, and are less carefully studied. 
It has already been observed that the unusual proportions of 
certain Doric columns, pictured and detailed by Pacho (Atlas, pll. 
xxxii and xxxiv), would indicate, if we were sure of their accuracy, 
a curious repetition of some Egyptian examples of very high 
antiquity. A similar criticism applies in the temple-drawings of 
Smith and Porcher, which in their details are far from satisfactory. 
To conduct on sound principles of inductive reasoning the exami- 
nation of several miles of catacombs covering with their long lines 
of pilastered facades the terraces below the town—this may be an 
arduous undertaking, but our knowledge of ancient architecture is 
no longer so scanty that we are content merely to be told that 
such and such orders are exemplified, and that the general char- 
acter of the edifices is apparent in the accompanying plan. In 
_ regard to the extent and grandeur of the cemetery at Cyrene, we 
may be excused for remarking again that the Doric and Ionic 
facades, now painted, now engraved with epitaphs, hewn in the 
rock or built up with masonry, make a series of escarped terraces 
with miles of roadway intervening, and huge sepulchres like little 
temples interspersed, the whole almost clothing the hillside in 
marble. In the Valley of Verdure, “‘Wady Bil Ghadir,” to the 
S.W. of the town, the simple archaic character is most prominent 
and at the same time most sumptuously displayed. 
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The reports which we have received of cisterns, wells, reservoirs, 
and huge aqueducts seem to indicate a water-system surpassing 
anything to be found elsewhere in Greek lands. The sacred 
fountain, which gave the name to the city, still flows abundantly 
under the name of the “ Eternal Spring,” through its long rock- 
encased channel, and the priests of Apollo, whose care it was, 
have left their names on the rock from which it springs. In 
general it may be said that the absence of rivers in the Cyrenaica 
is compensated by its many springs and brooks, the water of which 
is saved by the wells and cisterns scattered all over the country, 
and betraying in their various shapes, square, circular and elliptical, 
and their squared or polygonal masonry, their Greek, Roman, or 
Arabian origin. 

It would be interesting if we could determine with precision 
what epochs in the revolutionary history of this province are 
represented in all these architectural remains. For as we mark in 
the history of the various towns along the seaboard the degrees 
of glory which each as temporary head successively attained, so 
amid the desolation of Cyrene itself must we trace that gradual 
change, that apparent abasement, which the poor exaltation of the 
modern Bengasi cannot make real. 

The Hesperides of the Greeks seems now to have been divided 
between the sea, the sands and the Arabs; for the shore has 
receded, and the ancient city, now buried out of sight, has had to 
yield its squared and sculptured stones for the Arabs to build 
their miserable huts. After all the conjectures that have been 
promulgated as to the present possibility of identifying in this 
vicinity Strabo’s Lake Tritonis, the river Lethe and the temple 
of Aphrodite, it will certainly be a relief to have the question 
pressed to its final issue by thoroughly investigating it on the 
ground. 

At Tokrah are the remains of a very ancient wall nearly a mile 
and a half in circuit, enclosing a wide field of ruins which its 
Cyclopean strength and firmness have outlived. It must be that 
this is the wall which, according to Procopius, was repaired in the 
time of Justinian ; and, with its two opposite entrances and twenty- 
six (?) quadrangular towers, it constitutes one of the most attractive 
objects for scientific study in all the region. The sepulchral 
remains, generally single chambers underground, seem older than 
those of Bengasi, though not earlier than the middle of the fifth 
century ; but the sites of single buildings can hardly be distin- 
guished, and in general its architectural remains, though some 
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streets of dwellings are clearly marked out, are too little known to 
warrant an enumeration of them. Cremation was common as well 
as inhumation, and early Christian paintings have been noticed as 
at Cyrene. Of the wall, Barth says: “ Der Stil . . . ist urspriing- 
lich derselbe mit dem der Lysimachischen Mauer iiber dem Ephe- 
sischen Koressos ... mit dem der dlteren Theile auf der Cita- 
delle von Pergamon, . . . kurz mit dem alter Befestigungsbauten 
jener sogenannten Makedonischen Zeit .. .” 

At Ptolemais, which has been built over into an early Christian 
city, our attention is directed to a ruined city surrounded by tombs, 
one of which appears to be of very massive proportions, together 
with fallen columns, mosaics and mausolea, besides two theatres 
and an amphitheatre or circus, several temples, two churches, a 
Roman system of water-works and Roman barracks. Of at least 
one bridge over a ravine the remains were recently found well 
preserved. Bruce reported that in his time (1768) the walls and 
gates were still entire, and that one could make out (as even now) 
the remains of the portico mentioned by Synesius, and the early 
Ionic temple. 

As for Apollonia, its theatre, fanes and arcades, its aqueduct 
and inscribed hypogeum, merit the most careful attention ; for it is 
certain that the cosmopolitan character of a great city is in some 
respects more conspicuous at its port than within its own walls; 
and in the case of the Cyrenaica, the difficult approach from the 
shore may explain why some kinds of foreign marble seem to have 
been more abundant at Apollonia than at Cyrene, as well as it 
explains the preservation of so many remains of the latter city 
from the vandalism and cupidity of sixteen centuries. The columns 
of Cyrene said to have been used in buildings in Kayraw4n are 
more likely really to have come from Apollonia. 

No just estimate can yet be made of the wealth of the Cyrenaica 
in general as regards one period in comparison with another. 
Doric and Ionic,—white marble, granite and porphyry—Greek 
and Roman,—this describes the scattered fragments, now on the 
surface, now twenty feet below—and all in the midst of suspicious- 
looking mounds. The Arabs with their castles, the early Chris- 
tians with their basilicas, have, like the Roman inhabitants, added 
each their own characteristics. At Barca, however, the case seems 
to be different. The date of its founding is known; it rivalled 
Cyrene in fame and greatness as an independent state until over- 
thrown by the Persians ; its power was early transferred to Ptole- 
mais, nearer the sea, and, as its site appears never to have been 
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rebuilt, nor disturbed in recent years, the date of any traces of 
early civilization here found will have been fixed beforehand with 
considerable accuracy. Its castle, its fortifications, its pavements 
and its wall, which may be the one by which it is known to have 
been originally protected, all mentioned by Cervelli, are so placed 
as to indicate a city several miles in extent. 

Fergusson, in his History of Architecture, has pointed out the 
exceptional type (several times repeated in the Cyrenaica) of a 
circular monument constructed over an excavated rock-cut tomb, 
and adds that no one on the spot has attempted to fix with preci- 
sion the date of the Cyrenian examples, and that they have not 
been drawn in such detail as is requisite for others to ascertain the 
fact. ‘ They are still much less perfectly known than they should 
be.” The tampering of recent years, moreover, has begun to tell 
upon what yet remains. The acres that still lie buried will keep 
their ancient treasures safe. 

The result, then, of recent researches in the Cyrenaica has been 
moderately to enrich with its material remains a few of the preatest 
museums, and vastly to increase by the publication of excellent 
descriptions, both narrative and pictorial, our meagre fund of 
information concerning it. Our gratitude for this will not allow us 
to say, as Rohlfs does, “" blieb (es) aber bis in die neueste Zeit 
hinein immer das Land, welches von wissenschaftlichen Reisenden 
am stiefmiitterlichsten behandelt wurde”; but no one can deny 
that the researches have been from beginning to end (with some 
trifling exceptions) thoroughly unscientific. It is not too much to 
say that at present the fields are very few where the science of 
archaeology can expect so much light for its dark places as from 
this newly discovered land, where are strewn from one end to the 
other the ruins of ancient towns, and where the enormous task, 
some time to be performed, will glorify forever those who, with 
determination and with adequate resources, undertake it. 

To the archaeologist, the Cyrenaica is not yet, nor is there 
reason to expect that it soon will be, under the same restrictions 
precisely as are the Turkish possessions in Europe and Asia. But 
its political future is at present very uncertain, and the changes 
that have affected other parts of the North African coast are likely 
soon to be followed by other changes here. The announcement 
of a new expedition is awaited in Germany, in France and in 
England. The work which it will do must be final; and if that 
work is ever to be done it must not be long delayed. 


FARLEY BREWER GODDARD. 


IV.—THE NAHUATL-SPANISH DIALECT OF 
NICARAGUA. 


To one who reads Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest of Mexico,” the splen- 
dor and magnificence of Montezuma’s court seem marvellous, but 
not more marvellous than the resources themselves of his wonder- 
ful empire, as described by the native Spanish historians. Accord- 
ing to these, when Cortes entered the capital of Andhuac, it was 
not alone the national prosperity of its people that filled him with 
astonishment, it was not simply their curious customs nor their 
strange manners that caused him great surprise, but their extraor- 
dinary language; the amazing facility with which those about the 
king could clothe their thoughts in words, and the harmonious 
effects of the foreign tongue. This idiom, as Hubert Bancroft 
tells us in his “ Native Races of the Pacific States,” was the lingua 
franca of Mexico,—the language par excellence of Mexican civili- 
zation, that stretched across the immense plateau from the Gulf of 
California on the northwest to the Gulf of Mexico on the south- 
east for a distance of more than twelve hundred miles. It was, 
therefore, emphatically a dominant stock speech, and was used in 
court circles and in all official communications, just as the French 
of a few years ago; and the people of all newly-conquered terri- 
tories were required to learn it. ‘ Of all languages spoken on the 
American continent,” remarks the same author, “the Aztec 
(Nahuatl) is the most perfect and finished, approaching in this 
respect the tongues of Europe and Asia, and actually surpassing 
many of them by its elegance of expression.” 

The celebrated Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, author of a 
Quiché grammar, and of many other valuable works on Mexican 
lore, asserts of it that “ Des hauteurs les plus sublimes de la méta- 
physique, elle descend aux choses les plus vulgaires; avec une 
sonorité et une richesse d’expression qui n’appartiennent qu’a 
elle.” But copiousness and flexibility are not the most striking 
characteristics of the Nahuatl tongue. It is an extremely poly- 
synthetic kind of speech, in which the process of agglutination has 
the greatest sweep, so that not only words are built up in it to the 
extent of sixteen syllables, but the meaning of a whole sentence 
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even is often crowded intoa singleword. We are all familiar with 
such geographical proper-name combinations as Popocatapetl, 
“the smoking mountain.” It has the Latin vowel-system, but 
certain consonants are wanting, such as ὁ, d, f, v, g, s. Gender is 
marked by simple juxtaposition, and there is no regular declension, 
the different case-relations being denoted by various post- and pre- 
positions. But the verb is richer in both mood and tense develop- 
ment than is usually found in the Neo-Latin idioms. I mention 
these few characteristics of the Nahuatl, as given by Bancroft, De 
Olmos and others, simply to show that it was a species of language 
with wholly opposite tendencies —a very strong synthetic develop- 
ment—to those of the extremely analytic speech with which it was 
brought into contact at the time of the conquest of Mexico; and 
we shall note further on more than one marked effect of the more 
complex system on the phonetics, word-formation and phrase- 
setting of the Spanish. 

One of the “outlying colonies” of this powerful people, whom 
we have just seen occupying the great plain of Andhuac, was the 
Nahuatl tribe, that took possession of and gave the name to that 
province of Central America now known as Nicaragua. It was 
these natives of Aztec blood and language that Gil Gonzales de 
Avila found there in 1521, when he discovered the country, and 
who were formally conquered in 1522 by his wily and unscrupulous 
rival, Pedro Avias, Governor of Panama. Not till some time after 
this, however, did the conquerors obtain full control of their 
province, when it was attached to the Captain-Generalcy (Audien- 
cia) of Guatamala, under which rule it remained till the outbreak 
of the revolution of 1821, thus making three hundred years of 
steady, uninterrupted Spanish dominion. At an early date after 
the Spanish occupation there sprang up a “mixed dialect, com- 
posed of a broken-down Nahuatl and a corrupt Spanish, which, at 
first, served as a means of communication between the conquerors 
and their subjects, and later became, to some degree, the usual 
tongue of the latter.’”’? 

This misch-dialect spread over large districts of Central America 
and Mexico, and finally became “the current tongue of the half- 
breeds.” The bulk of its word-supply is Spanish, which, for the 
most part, has preserved its sixteenth-century character, and with 
this, of course, many terms that are obsolete to-day. Besides 
these, as we shall see further on, it contains interesting marks of 


1Cf. Brinton, Gilegiience, Introduction, p. xvi. 
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Spanish home-dialect influence, and a number of new products 
created by engrafting on to Aztec words, either as a whole or 
reduced to the simple stem, the Romance flexional endings, just 
as we find them in the transference of German words to Neo-Latin 
soil. Frequently, however, we come upon entire phrases borrowed 
directly from the native idiom, which, the editor tells us, are so 
mutilated that they are scarcely recognizable, and in many cases 
render the interpretation of the text extremely difficult. In its 
syntax the general tradition of the old Spanish sentence is stuck 
to, but with a feeling so lax and unsteady that the breaking-down 
power of the native tongue becomes manifest in the removal of all 
flexional elements, and ina naked juxtaposition of nominal and 
verbal roots.’ 

This dialect-text, which it is here proposed to examine, has just 
been published by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, in his Library of Abori- 
ginal American Literature, under the title “ The Giegiience; a 
Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish Dialect of Nicaragua,” and 
constitutes No. III of that series. . It is printed, as the editor states, 
from a collection of two MSS made by Dr. Berendt in 1874, no 
part of which has ever before been translated. Both the age and 
the authorship are unknown. With reference to the former, the 
learned translator remarks, “ it is probable that we may assign the 
early portion of the eighteenth century as the latest date for its 
composition, and there is some evidence that a more remote 
period is not improbable.” He further thinks “there are weighty 
reasons for believing that it is the production of a native Indian or 
of a half-cast.” 

The piece covers a little over thirty-five octavo pages, and bears 
the double title “‘ Baile del Giiegtience 6 Macho-Raton,” which, I 
think, will be shown further on to have some significance with 
reference to its origin. The dramatis personae are the Governor, 
the chief Alguacil, the Giiegiience (‘‘ the old man”’), his two sons 
Forcico and Ambrosio, Lady Suchi-Malinche (daughter of the 
Governor), the Royal Secretary and the Registrar. The mutae 
personae are the women and the maskers, the mules (machos). 
Throughout the whole of the first half of the drama the action and 
dialogue are confined exclusively to the dramatis personae, without 
any reference whatever being made by them tothe mutae personae, 
who appear in an abrupt way shortly after the middle point has been 
reached. The action in the first part turns upon a series of bal- 


'Gilegiience, p. xviii. 
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lets performed by the Giiegiience and his two sons, in which both 
the Governor and the Alguacil sometimes take part, the entr’actes 
being filled in with a cross-fire of innuendos, racy speeches and 
sharp retorts between the old man and his sons (in the pres- 
ence of the above-named government officials), one of whom 
always corroborates the bombastic statements of his father, while 
the other with equal pertinacity endeavors to show him up as an 
inveterate liar. The Governor now and then calls the interlocutors 
to order, and demands of them some old historic dance, which is 
accordingly performed. After the maskers are brought on, which 
is done at the request of the Governor, numerous jokes of a ques- 
tionable character are perpetrated at the expense of the women 
and the machos, and then they finally wind up with the marriage 
of the Giiegiience’s favorite son, Don Forcico, to Suchi-Malinche, 
the Governor’s daughter. According to custom on such occasions, 
the young groom’s father makes a present of wine to the girl’s 
father, and then Giiegiience with his tribe sets off on the mules, 
leaving the Governor ‘and the other members of his council to 
enjoy their feast. 

Before considering the particular phase of language that this 
mixed text represents, we must call up the condition of the Spanish 
when it was brought into contact with the aboriginal tongue. The 
formal conquest of Nicaragua took place, as we have just seen, in 
1522. Precisely a quarter of a century after this, that is in 1547, 
Cervantes was born, and, again, exactly forty years later, Lope de 
Vega first saw the light. It may reasonably be supposed that it took 
at least half a century for the Spanish to make any perceptible inroad 
upon the idiom with which it had come into contact; in truth, it was 
not till towards the end of the sixteenth century that the Spaniards 
had become so thorough masters, politically, of their new territory 
as to exercise anything like a centralized power over it, and we must 
naturally suppose, therefore, that the impression before this date 
of the analytic tongue of the Europeans upon the polysynthetic 
idiom of their subjects could not have been very great, or, at least, 
not sufficient to have built up an independent jargon with pretty 
definite laws of morphology and of syntax. To have destroyed 
the flexional character of the Spanish and to have reduced it to 
the agglutinated state in which it appears often in the text before 
us, must have required a long series of years of attrition and 
admixtion. We have, therefore, in a consideration of this dialect, 
to take as our basis the classic Spanish of the time of Cervantes 
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and Lope de Vega, with its now obsolete grammar-forms and 
antiquated constructions, and to this add the varying dialect influ- 
ences which must have been brought to bear on the new product 
by the common speech of the Spanish soldiers. 

As in the phonetic products of all languages belonging to the 
tropics, we should naturally expect to find here, in the results of 
Nahuatl influence on Spanish, a general tendency to broaden the 
close sounds and to lift them in the scale of phonic production. In 
many cases this tendency agrees with special dialect effects. That 
such disposition is actually the case in the Giiegiience we see from 
almost the first line, in examples like Velancicos (= Sp. Villancicos), 
seno (O. Sp. sines, senes), semula (simila), etc., etc., where the z, both 
tonic and atonic, has been strengthened and raised to the ¢ stage. In 
Latin we have a similar interchange between w and z in such forms 
as lestumonium (for testimonium), pontufex (for pontifex), and in 
the Spanish zurujano (for cirujano). In this special phonetic 
trait of the Nahuatl-Spanish, both the old and Folk’s language of 
Spain agree, so that it becomes difficult in certain cases to deter- 
mine to which of these two influences the fuller vowel-product 
ought to be assigned. To judge from the numerous examples in 
which the processes of development are different, and where the 
common speech has deviated from the traditional literary type, we 
must conclude that there was a very strong drift in favor of the 
popular element, even though the vowel-coloring of the language 
in which these changes were produced was well settled by natural 
growth and established literary usage. This same tendency to 
raise the weak vowels we find illustrated in the Old Latin by the 
vacillation between e and z in such forms as fempestatebus, mereto, 
compared with the classic fempestatibus, merito. In the Spanish 
Folk’s speech it was the e-form that was kept, and especially at 
this period of the language pretanic z was constantly represented 
by 4,45 in Cecilia for Cicilia, dejiste for dijiste, adevinar for adivi- 
nar,etc. Even in the tonic the same phenomenon is not unfre- 
quent, ¢. g. mesmo for mismo. Such examples as these show that 
the same propensity was strongly rooted in the Spanish of home- 
growth in the sixteenth century, and has been kept up, even down 
into the present idiom, for the purpose of syllable differentiation in 
the forms ceniza (cinis), cenir (cingere), concebir (concipere), 
corregir (corrigere),etc. The Castilian, furthermore, furnishes us 
with striking evidence of a constant disturbance of its legitimate 
vowel-system when applied to other non-accented vowels, as in 
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ermado (for armado), reson (for razon), etc., which are simple 
instances of the levelling process pushed one step further than we 
have it in the Nicaraguan Spanish. On the other hand, the more 
common raising of the vowel-power from ¢ to a is in accordance 
with the usual Spanish dialect influence, ¢. g. Amilio Castalar 
(for Emilio Castelar), ajercito (for ejercito), used by the Folk in 
Castile, is especially marked in the moulding of Nahuatl forms to 
suit the requirements of Spanish flexion or to satisfy the demands 
of Spanish euphony. The Nahuatl “ particle of contra-position ” 
yé has passed to the a-state in ya, mocemati (“ presumptuously ”’) 
is mosamonte, where, too, we find at the same time a thickening 
of the final z and an epenthetical 2 before dental, such as we have 
it in the differentiated Castilian forms empletta, emplenta, rendar 
(reiterare), (cf. Michaélis, Studien zur romanischen Wortschopf- 
ung, p. 244). emi (“to live”) gives us meme. In the same 
way a is broadened into o in such forms as hoy, etc. FE =o in 
seno = Old Spanish sines or senes, with apocopation of the final 
consonant, as in the emo of our text. We find this same broaden- 
ing of vowel in the modern odzspo (episcopus), in the Old Spanish 
romanecer (for remanecer). In one example, persogue (Dios 
persogue d mi amigo), we have the ¢ represented by ὁ, which, 
however, 1 would take as a probable corruption of copyist, since 
we have the same verb several times in its simple ?-form when it 
is not compounded with the preposition, ¢. g. in siguale. The 
common vowel changes, therefore, that we find in the Nahuatl, 
and which separate it from the classical Spanish and bind it with 
the old and dialect forms of the same, are e=12,0=>=¢,0= a. 
The only exceptions that I have discovered of the opposite process, 
that is, reduction of the phonetic value of the vowel, belongs to ¢ 
in combination with a nasal, as is shown in the strongly dialectic 
form fin, which the editor would take from the root fen (tenere), 
and would regard “as a good illustration of the wearing away of 
forms in this mixed dialect.” 

Turning now to the consonants, we meet here equally interesting 
traces of the old Castilian idiom, or, which amounts to about the 
same thing, of dialect peculiarities. These affect, for the most 
part, certain classes of consonants only, namely, gutturals and 
sibilants, medial or final. In the first title itself of the Bazle we 
have the aspirated Nahuatl 4 of Auehue, “old man,” passing regu- 
larly into the medial guttural, similar to the transference of the 
Gothic & from Teutonic to certain parts of the Romance soil. 
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For initials, the most striking thing to notice is the treatment of 
the Nahuatl aspirate 4 and the Castilian guttural x. That the 
quality of this # in Nahuatl was aspirate, and similar to that of the 
O. H. G., which, in certain cases, has crossed over into Italian in 
the sonant state, there can be no doubt, from the testimony of De 
Olmos, a Franciscan monk, who, as far back as 1547, that is, only 
a quarter of a century after the conquest of Mexico, composed a 
grammar of the native Mexican, in which (p. 197) he says: “la ἃ 
unas vezes parece que la comen, y otras vezes la pronuncian 
mucho.” In this leading title of the comedy, the proper name 
Giiegiience, we have two striking characteristics of Spanish dialect 
influence, namely, the passage of ὦ into sonant guttural g, and the 
lowering of the vowel «to z in the Nahuatl word huehue, “old 
man,” a mode of dealing with the initial combination Az that is 
found in various districts of the Spanish peninsula, but it is especi- 
ally the Asturian who always says giertu, giieso for Castilian 
huerto, hueso, etc. Compare also the Venitian ραγόο = O. H. Ὁ. 
haru, N. H. G. herb; the Tuscan gufo =O. H. 6. haf, hivo, 
where there has been a similar exchange of the initial guttural, 
without, however, the reduction of the vowel. In giz (= Old 
Spanish gue/ = gue-+-e/) we have the same tendency manifest 
for the mutes, which, in truth, throughout this comedy are con- 
stantly run over into mediae whether they are initial or medial, but 
it is particularly in the latter position that this change takes place, 
as may be seen below. 

Next to the passage of pure voiceless to voiced gutturals comes 
the change respectively of the interdental and guttural spirants 2, 
x to the simple alveolar 5. For the former (z, 5, ¢) we have 
evidence out of the sixteenth century, that is about the time the 
Spaniards came into contact with the Mexicans, that they began 
even then to run into one another in sound, and the old distinction 
of ¢ to represent the mute, and z the sonant, spirant was gradually 
broken down, and in one dialect at least the tradition has been 
kept up. The Cuban, for example, makes no difference of sound 
whether the graphic sign be ¢, z, or 5; they are all the simple 
sibilant s for him. So, too, the Andalusian, in spite of the rule 
laid down by the Spanish Academy at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (after all differentiation of ¢ and 2 had disap- 
peared from Castilian) that c should be written before e, z, and 2 
before a, 0, με, and that both consonants should be pronounced 
exactly alike—the Andalusian, I say, persists in saying murc (¢) ta, 
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and not murc(th)ia. The Aztec Spaniard does the same thing, 
as is evidenced in sapatetas for zapatetas, etc. 

The interchange of x and s which we find in silguerio for 
xilguero comes up as dialect peculiarity early in the language, 
since the Dialogo de las lenguas, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, mentions it, ¢. g. ἐπ muchas partes de Castilla convierten 
las en j (x) y per saster dicen xastre. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Charpentier tells us, the + was pronounced like 
the scz of the Italians, that is, as a simple English sk-sound. So, 
too, Pedro di Alcal4, at the beginning of the century, expressed 
the Arabic dsch, sch, by the Spanish 7, x (Forster, Span. Sprach- 
lehre, p. 16), in other words, as a palatal, just as we have it to-day 
in Gallician and Asturian, and corresponding exactly to the modern 
Portuguese pronunciation.’ 

The Arabs of Spain were accustomed to represent the unknown 


quantity of their mathematics by this simple term “ thing "(2 (ὦ) 


just as the early Italian algebraists did with their cosa (ΞΞΞ “ thing”), 
which was either written out in full or indicated by asign. The 
Arabs, also following the same system, placed the first letter (s) of 


: ἘΠΕ $ 
their word Saz over the numeral, for example A) = 12%, 


and as the Span. x of that period was exactly the same in value 
as this 5(= Eng. sh), nothing was more natural than the substitu- 
tion by the Spanish mathematicians, of the Latin for the Arabic 
sign. Instead of x the author thinks, therefore, we should read 
δαϊ. 

This sound, then, that was carried into Mexico differed very 
materially from the guttural spirant of the present Castilian, and 
we find its palatal character maintained in the words cited above. 
But as a medial only does the full force of its true palatal nature 
become manifest through numerous examples, and especially 
where this mutation of form belongs to Nahuatl words in which 


1 Prof. Paul Haupt has kindly called my attention to an interesting article 
in the Gott. Gel. Anz. 1882, No. 13, by Paul de Lagarde, entitled “ Woher 
stammt das x der Mathematiker?”’ The author here shows very clearly that 
the custom of our present notation of an unknown quantity by the letter x 
sprang from the equivalence in phonetic value of the initial consonant of the 


Arabic 5 So ($az), “thing” (= res = Italian cosa) with the Spanish x. ¢ 


(Sat — xat) was reduced to simple Ww ($ = x) which in sound was faithfully 


represented by this Spanish ketter. 
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the x plays an important réle. Such words as mascamayagua 
(maxca-+- mayacuela), n-isti-pampa (n-ixtlibampa), etc., show 
what must have been the phonetic value of this compound sign in 
the mouth of the Mexican Spaniard. But if we thus discover 
some interesting traces of dialect usage in the initial spirants and 
guttural explosivae, these characteristics become much more abun- 
dant when we pass to the medial consonants. Here not only the 
sonants of the original language are scrupulously kept, but there 
is also a very strong inclination to run all mutes over into this 
class, whether they belong to Latin or Nahuatl elements. In the 
latter especially, the drift is so powerful for the gutturals as to 
almost obliterate in some cases the primitive aspect of the vocable. 
We thus find medial g playing again the double réle of an original 
hk or gu, ¢. g. eguan (thuan), Teguane (Tehuantin), calagua 
(calaguia), mayagua (mayacuele), negualigua (necuilhuia), 
sepane-galigua (-calaqguia), tumaguiso (tumaqui¢a), etc., all of 
which may be found in Dr. Brinton’s little vocabulary given at the 
end of his Giiegiience. 

With reference to the finals we have that natural word-shortening 
and reduction of form according to the “ Law of Least Action,” 
which pre-eminently characterizes all Folk’s speech. Not only 
are vowels lopped off, but consonants follow them with apparently 
the same facility, and, in this way, the long native Mexican words 
are brought into reasonable compass, for example, mayague 
(mayacuele), necana (nequanaliztl), guajaqueno (quauhuagut). 
But this extensive process of apocopation is not confined to the 
Mexican elements of the dialect. Just as final / and 7 are con- 
stantly cut off in Andalusian, so that we have such forms as papé 
(for papel), caudd (for caudal), sero (for senior), mujé (for mujer), 
so we find here in the Mexican Spanish an apocopation of final s 
in the forms seno (Old Span. senes), hemo for hemos, with the 
Original signification of the Latin habere. I would attribute the 
loss of consonant, however, in these cases not to special Spanish 
dialect action, but rather to the influence of the native tongue, which 
possessed no s-sign. This full sibilant is represented more or less 
faithfully in the Aztec by the combination ἦς, which passes regularly 
into the simple s-form in our text, for example, in the vocative 
combination no piltze = no pilse, etc. 

The disappearance of final 2 is common, 6. g. feguane (tehu- 
antin). Syncopation is a very frequent process for certain let- 
ters of Nahuatl combination, especially of 7 in connection with /, 
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petate ( petlatli), petaca (petlacalli), tatita (tatlt), ticino (ticitl), 
chocola (chocolatl), n-isti-pampa (-ixtli-). The Spanish, too, 
has suffered in this way, though very little compared with the 
native language, as in the examples guancos (for guanacos), 
asetato (for asientato). In its morphology, the Nahuatl Spanish 
separates itself more clearly from the modern language than in its 
phonology. The Mexican has had little influence here so far as 
the individual word is concerned. Inthe nomen-series the Spanish 
has been able to maintain its shape, though often mixed up pro- 
miscuously with native elements, as we shall see when we come to 
the syntax. Old Spanish forms, with special dialect influence, are 
here the chief factors that constitute the difference between the 
new mixture and the Castilian of to-day. We have already noted 
giil, to which we may add de onde, indenantes, a onde, para onde, 
seno (Old Spanish sznes). 

Diminutivegand augmentatives abound, just as we might natur- 
ally expect to find in the Folk’s speech. But it is especially in 
the verb that we note the most striking characteristics both of a 
stage of language older than the present Castilian and of the 
extensive play of dialect power. We cite the following: hemo 
(for hemos), asetato (for aszentato), alongside of which we have 
the full form szentato ; dobla (for doblad), representing the apoco- 
pated imperative in Old Spanish, vuestro furor ejecutd en mi 
vida (Garcilaso), quoted by Foerster, Span. Sprachlehre, p. 320. 
There is a strong tendency to keep the vowel of the infinitive, 
even in cases where it is only graphic, and where the modern 
language has syncopated it, as is shown by the subjunctive form 
sigua for modern siga. The contract second person plural of the 
Old Spanish comes up in “enes (cf. Old Span. tends = tenedes), 
with diphthongisation of the root-vowel carried through the non- 
accented forms, such as we have it in Modern French atmez 
(originally amez). In this verb fener throughout, and in ver, “to 
866, we discover some extraordinary freaks of the popular idiom, 
namely, the reduced root 7 represents the second person singular, 
first and third persons plural, that is, ¢¢énes, tenémos and tienen, 
while ¢2énes supplies the place of the second plural fends; and, 
similarly, the present tense, third plural of ver (ven, p. 60) is used 
to replace the second person plural vezs. This is acommon usage 
in dialect speech, as, for example, in all the North French dialects 
a like phenomenon is shown, in that the persons of the different 
tenses are not kept strictly apart; and even where each one has a 
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form to itself, different persons are frequently changed one for 
another. Compare, especially, the Maine and Paris species. 

Another example of contract formation we find in aventastes 
(p. 56), Old Span. for aventdsteis, and, again, seres for serdis (p. 
56), aviastes for avidstezs (p. 62). But the most interesting pecu- 
liarity of the verb formation is seen in the future, which is built up 
almost exclusively in the regular periphrastic manner of the 
Romance languages, save that the component elements are not 
welded together, that is, the auxiliary is kept distinct from the 
infinitive by means of the relational de, so that we have ha de 
hablar, ha de ser, has de tener, ha de hacer, ha de estar, etc. It 
is thus we have the special idiomatic futures that represent “ duty, 
intention, design, possible possession,” passing over sometimes 
into a state of verbal action which does not bear these special 
significations. These full elemental forms stand instead of the 
rarer compound futures which mark simple future action and are 
composed of the parts bound together into a single whole. There 
are only a few of this latter type in the whole play before us, and 
they serve simply to denote indefinite future conditions without 
any limitations whatever. 

In the new word-building of this dialect we find the same modes 
of procedure which come up in the adaptation of Teutonic roots 
to Romance uses, that is, we frequently have the original Nahuatl 
word, with or without apocopation, treated as a stem to which the 
Latin termination is hung on for the new compound. Of these 
there are numerous examples in the short text of the Giiegtience, 
such as guajaguerio = Nah. guanhuagui +- Latin suffix ineus, 
which is generally used to form patronymics, as in madrileno, 
estremeno(from Estremadura),malaguefo, etc.; palparesia = Nah. 
papal (“conversation”) +- zéa ; tic-ino = Nah. tictt] (“a native 
doctor”) +- zuus, tat-ito = Nah. ¢atl (“father”) + the diminutive 
Ζέα. 

Besides this process of creating new forms out of the native 
elements plus Latin terminations, many peculiar types of purely 
Spanish or Latin origin are produced by syncopation, prosthesis, 
apocopation, etc., that are characteristic of the popular idiom. In 
asetato, for example, for aszentato, we have the relational a, which, 
together with the syncopation of 2 before 2, gives us an essentially 
different product in appearance from the ordinary Spanish szentate. 
These participial parasynthetics in a, bearing a full causal force, are 
abundant in the Raetian, and more especially the Ladinian branch 
of it, where the legitimate process of producing a factitive signifi- 
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cation is confined to the present participle. Rujeros for rujidos, 
by a change of d to 7, is illustrated in the Andalusian Garzt¢ana for 
Gaditana, mentira for mentida (cf. Michaelis, p. 236); but this is 
only the continuation of a similar phenomenon that comes up in 
the Latin meridies for medidies,and Old Latin according to 
Priscian gives us a7vfari, arvolare, arvenire (cf. Forster, Span. 
Sprach.).’ In Siguerio the Latin termination avium has been 
preserved in its full force instead of the reduced ero, such as we 
find it in the Castilian of to-day. 

The use of epenthetical 2 we have seen in mosamonte = Nah. 
mocemati, where the intercalation of this letter is similar to the 
Spanish linterna, rendir, etc. The word cele in the oft-recurring 
expression zo me cele, 1 would take directly from the Latin cadere. 
The Latin calet aligua re has passed into the itnpersonal construc- 
tion mihi calet, etc., which again, for the verb, has turned into the 
French chaloir, The negative participial form of this verb is pre- 
served to us in the Modern French zon-chalant. Note also the Pro- 
vencal caler : Amors gitat m'avetz ano m’en cal, Aimeric de Pegul- 
han. The Old Spanish form was identical with that of the Provengal, 
and we find accordingly poco me cala (Poema de Alejandro 140, 
as quoted in Diez’ Worterbuch, sub voce). The Italian possesses 
this verb also, as is seen from examples like non me ne cale (tbidem), 
etc. Its existence is thus assured in four out of the six principal 
languages of the Romance group. The peculiar quality of the root- 
vowel in our text is due to the Folk’s speech as described above. 

But with all the above-mentioned changes of both phonology 
and morphology we do not have the dialect character of the 
Giiegiience so well established as in its syntax. It is here espe- 
cially that we find the strong influence in certain cases of the 
native idiom, and again witness more directly than anywhere else 
the strong drift towards a strictly agglutinated form of language 
in which all flexion has disappeared, and where nothing but the 
context alone serves us in trying to discover the thought of the 
writer. A mixing of subjunctive and imperative moods in the 
same sentence to express a command, the use of nouns as adjec- 
tives, the use of the preposition a not only before a personal 
object (the legitimate Spanish usage), but also before an imper- 
sonal accusative, the dative without any case-sign, as is seen some- 


' For the discovery of this interesting interchange in French phonetics cf. A. 
Tobler, Romania II 241-244. For various theories as to how it took place 
cf. G. Paris, Francais R= D, Rom. V1 129-133; L. Havet, Francais R pour 
D., Rom. VI 254-257; Joret, Mém. de la Soc. de lang. III 161. 
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times in Norman, the separation of fava from its infinitive by an 
intercaJated phrase, para en chocold brindar, a general character- 
istic of the older stages of word-relation in the Romance languages, 
—these are only a few phases of construction that separate this 
dialect from the present Castilian. In the majority of cases, 
however, the Spanish construction has been adhered to; in truth, 
this has been carried out so faithfully in so many instances, and 
the sequence of tenses so scrupulously maintained, the strikingly 
idiomatic expressions of Spanish used so naturally and fluently, 
that one might almost be led to believe it the language of a 
Spaniard himself. This is not the view held, however, by the 
editor, who draws most of his arguments, with reference to its 
authorship, from the artistic form of the comedy. The mode of 
presentation he does not find Spanish; but it may naturally be 
asked, I think, whether the author, had he been of Spanish blood, 
would not have done all in his power to adopt for his piece that 
style and mise en scéne which appealed especially to his hearers? 
It would seem to me @ priori improbable that a native who, in the 
beginning of the Bazle, mixes so much Nahuatl with his Spanish, 
should stick so closely to the traditions of Romance syntax. The 
evidence drawn from the peculiar use of words and the knowledge 
of their intimate relations in special phrase-settings would point 
naturally to a Spanish author. If he were a native he must have 
been imbued with the spirit of the Spanish to such a degree as to 
forget, in a great measure, the usages of his mother-tongue. The 
mutilations of the Mexican, as given by the able editor in the 
vocabulary of peculiar words following the Giiegiience text, would 
rather point to a man imperfectly acquainted with that language, 
which he was trying to use alongside of his own by transferring to 
it most of the characteristics of word-formation that existed in his 
native speech. This point, however, I do not regard of so much 
importance as another that pertains to its non-unity of composition, 
namely, I think there is strong internal evidence for believing that 
the whole comedy is not by one and the same author, but rather 
made up of two comedies or parts of comedies that bore the names 
respectively of Giiegiience and El Macho-raton. I am aware that 
it is the custom to give to Spanish dramas a dual title even when 
they are produced by one and the same author, but then the 
language and other concomitants of scenic representation agree 
throughout, and thus show a uniformity of treatment which I do 
not find in the Giiegiience. My suspicions in this direction were 
first aroused by the change of language that takes place about the 
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point where £/ macho-raton is first mentioned, that is, from about the 
fiftieth page of the text onward as it is here published with transla- 
tion. The proportion of Nahuatl words is smaller from this point 
forward than in the first part of the work, especially in the speeches 
of the Governor and Alguacil. The language of the Giiegiience 
and his sons, in a majority of cases, is almost pure Spanish in 
character and composition, whereas towards the beginning of the 
work they are often understood with difficulty by one who does 
not know the native idiom. Diminutives are more abundant in 
part first than in part second; in other words, the early portion 
seems to me more especially of a character belonging to the 
common people. The use of the masculine for the neuter de- 
monstrative pronoun is the rule of the beginning, while it is 
employed correctly in the second division of the comedy. A 
fourth consideration, of a purely external, mechanical nature, how- 
ever, seems to point to a difference of authorship and perhaps 
of age, namely, the irregularity in the use of diacritical signs. 
Before the macho-raton is mentioned we have only two or three 
examples of the use of the grave accent, and these not in the body 
of the text, but simply in the stage regulations; whereas, after the 
maskers are introduced, there is a strange mixture of acute (Spanish) 
and grave accents even in the same line (cf. p.62). It may be claimed 
that this confusion was due to the copyist, but if so, why should 
we not have the same irregularity in the first part? In the special 
Giiegiience portion, the acute, that is, the legitimate Spanish 
accent, is used with regularity, except in a few cases of omission 
altogether, which is natural in a work of this character, as in dialect 
and popular texts everywhere. 

From these differences in purity of language and correctness of 
mechanical representation, I think the conclusion may be drawn 
with a certain degree of probability that the macho-raton part of 
the work is ofan epoch different from the Giiegiience proper. If this 
were not so, why should not the proportion of Nahuatl remain about 
the same, or even increase, as there was greater opportunity for its 
use in the increased variety of subjects presented by the intrdduction 
of new personages? Is it possibly because the native element was not 
so well understood at the time when the second part was written, 
and hence the less mixed character of the Spanish belonging to it? 

From the discrepancies here mentioned I would venture to 
suggest the probability of the adaptation of a separate text of 
different authorship and age from the early portion of this work, 
for the second part, and that this portion is younger than the 


beginning of it. A. M. ELtiortrt. 


V.—THE BABYLONIAN “WOMAN’S LANGUAGE.” 


In the summer of 1880, when I was residing in England for the 
purpose of examining the cuneiform treasures of the British 
Museum, the idea occurred to me one day that the first column of 
the Three-columned Vocabulary K. 4319, of which two important 
fragments had been published in the second volume of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions’ (pl. 31, No. 1; 40, No. 5), 
contained words belonging to another dialect of the Akkadian 
language—an obvious conjecture, which, as it has since appeared, 
Messrs. Francois Lenormant, Theo. G. Pinches and A. H. Sayce 
had made before me, all independently of one another as I made 
it independently of them. The fact may thus be regarded as all 
the more certain. 

The first to point out the existence of two Akkadian dialects— 
unless some significance is to be attached to the words “ Trilingual 
Lists ” standing over the two fragments in 11 R—was Professor 
Sayce, to whom we owe also the first outline of Akkadian gram- 
mar.’ In the introduction to his learned paper, “ The languages 
of the cuneiform inscriptions of Elam and Media,” read before the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, November 3, 1874,* he remarked 
that we had besides the Akkadian “an allied Babylonian idiom, 
which chiefly differed from Akkadian by preferring m to 4, ma to 
ba (‘ille’),” etc. The honor of ¢hzs discovery will remain with 
Professor Sayce forever. 

As to my part in the matter, I had had no knowledge of this 
brief suggestion of the sagacious glottologist, but was directed to 
the dialect through an entirely accidental association of ideas. 
Early in August I made the acquaintance at table of a lady, whose 
English had a slight dialectical tinge in which I, as a foreigner, 


11 indicate the five volumes of this great work in distinction from the custom 
employed in England and France (W. A.I.,I, II, etc.), as I R, II R, etc., 
partly for the sake of brevity, and especially out of respect for the venerable 
master of our science, the “ father of Assyriology,” Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

*In his admirable essay “On an Accadian Seal” (English Journal of Phi- 
lology, III). [Compare for this now my remarks on p. xxxiii of my Akkadische 
Sprache, Berlin, 1883, Asher & Co.] 

δες Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, III 465-485. 
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felt a special interest. A long conversation ensued upon dialectical 
peculiarities and provincialisms in English, which, however, I 
did not hear to the end, since I wished to go to my work again. 
The first thing that came into my hands was this very Three- 
columned Vocabulary superscribed as a “ Trilingual List.” After 
that it was nothing wonderful that I remarked the dialectical 
peculiarities on the old wedge-written tablet. Most discoveries 
are arrived at after a similar fashion. The whole decipherment of 
the cuneiform writing goes back finally to a fortunate accident. 
M. Jules Oppert has said,’ to be sure, very cleverly, that this was 
“un de ces heureux hasards dont les hommes de génie ont seuls 
le privilége,” but, however little I am inclined to deny this epithet 
to Georg Friedrich Grotefend, my own “discovery ’”’ required but 
a very small modicum of this quality, otherwise so desirable for an 
Assyriologist. 

I followed up my observation, studying carefully the peculiari- 
ties of the dialect as they revealed themselves in the Vocabulary, 
and by their help I distinguished gradually among the Hymns 
and Incantations published in Vol. IV of the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions the texts that showed the same dialectical character. The 
results of these somewhat laborious researches I embodied in my 
essay which appeared on Nov. 3, 1880, in the Wachrichten of the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen, “ Uber einen Dialekt der 
sumerischen Sprache.” 

I might have entitled this little treatise more correctly “Ona 
dialect of the Akkadian language,” or ‘‘ On the dialect of Sumer,” 
for while my work was going through the press, I reached the 
conviction, on the ground of various combinations, that the new 
dialect was the idiom of Sumer or Lower Babylonia. Soon after- 
wards it also became clear to me that the ideograph eme-sa/, which 
Professor Friedrich Delitzsch was the first to explain as ‘‘ Female 
Language ” or ‘‘ Woman’s Language,” was the technical term by 
which the old Babylonian grammarians designated the Lower 
Babylonian dialect." 

Almost all Assyriologists—with the natural exception of the two 
French anti-Akkadists—accepted my conclusions, most conspicu- 


Expédition scientifique en Mésopotamie, 11 3. Paris, 1859. 

3Assyrische Lesesticke, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 5 and 29 under No. 1g. Delitzsch 
here reserved a fuller explanation of this technical term. Later he told me 
orally that he was of the opinion, the expression referred to the vanishing 
of the final consonants in Akkadian—a subject which I have fully discussed in 
my Familiengesetse, But M. Lenormant, as I only observed about the end of 
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ously Professor Delitzsch in his admirable work “ Wo lag das 
Paradies?” (Leipzig, 1881). Lately, however, a young assistant 
at the Royal Library of Munich, who devotes his leisure hours to 
Assyriology, and has made himself pretty well known by means of 
numerous popular articles on Assyriological matters in various 
respectable journals and newspapers,’ has taken occasion to dispute 
this commonly accepted theory. In the Academy of May 2oth, 
1882, he published a long article entitled “ Sumer and Akkad,” in 
which he put forth the surprising statement that the new dialect, 
the laws of which I had established, was not spoken in Sumer, but 
in Akkad or Upper Babylonia. He set forth his novel view? more 
fully in an article in No. 23 of the Munich journal “ Das Ausland ” 
of June 5th of the same year. His attack, however, touched 
my honor rather more than my theory. I will naturally take 
up here only the scientific portion of his two articles, referring 


1881, rightly perceived that the term eme-sa/ indicates dialectical forms. His 
statement, however, made on p. 399 of the German edition of “1,6 magie chez 
les Chaldéens,” that the lexical tablets registered not seldom words showing m 
for Akkadian ὁ, and marked by the addition of the ideograph eme-sal as 
belonging to a special dialect, does not agree at all with the facts of the case ; 
for words with m for Akkad. ὁ and the addition eme-sa/ never occur together 
in the Vocabularies. The right explanation of this curious technical term 
was first given by myself in note 3 of my lecture, ‘“ Der keilinschriftliche Sint- 
fluthbericht,” p. 22, Leipzig, 1881. [Cf. also my ‘‘Akkadische Sprache,” pp. 
xxiv and xxix.] 

1See especially the Munich “Ausland,” the “ Correspondenzblatt” of the 
German Anthropological Society, the Augsburg “Allgemeine Zeitung,” the 
Vienna “ Montags-Revue,” the Wiesbaden “ Rheinische Kurier,” the Berlin 
“Gegenwart” and Spamer’s Conversationslexikon der Gegenwart. Also in his 
Sdugethiernamen and Jagdgeschichten (Leipzig, 1879) and his Assyrian Geschichts- 
tabellen (Leipzig, 1880) he has treated of Assyriological subjects in a very 
interesting manner. The /agdinschriften are specially interesting from the 
statement contained in the Adattions that to his regret he could not make use 
of my Familiengesetse. As the publisher informs me, the manuscript of the 
Jagdinschrifien went to the printer on July 9 and the pamphlet was only 
issued in the beginning of November. But my Familengesetse reached the 
author of the Jagdinschriften as early as July 22. 

4 [That the new dialect was spoken in North Babylonia was conjectured by 
A. H. Sayce as early as 1877. In VK, whose chief discovery is claimed 
to be this “ perception,” this priority of Sayce has simply been ignored. 
There is not a single reference to it even in the additions, although the 
author had in the meantime read the remarks of his friend C. B. in the 
Literarische Centralblatt of April 28th, 1883, Col. 618. He that lives ina 
glass house ought not to throw stones. } 
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those who may be interested in the personal question to the preface 
to my essay ‘‘ Die akkadische Sprache,” Berlin, 1883. 

Mr. Pinches has said in the Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archaeology, where he published the important New List of 
Early Babylonian Kings and presented his acute remarks upon 
the two ideographs Kur-eme-ku (or gu) and Kur-eme-luga:' ‘ Dr. 
Haupt had from the first expressed it as his opinion that the ordi- 
nary Akkadian was the language of the north and the dialect that 
of the south, answering to Akkad and Sumer respectively.” Then, 
to support my theory, he felicitously points out the fact that the 
names for Babylon, even in the dialectical texts, are Ka-dingi(r)- 
va-ki and 7in-tir-ki,and not Ka-dim-me-ir-ki and 77-tir-ki (or 
Til-tir-kt), which would be the dialectical forms.” Now our 
learned opponent announced in the Academy of May 2oth, 1882, 
that the names of Babel, Dintiy (“ tree of life’) and Ka-dingi(r)- 
va (“gate of God”’), are no evidence for peculiarities in the eme-x 
dialect—so he terms the Akkadian—because “life” in the eme-x 
texts is really ἐξέ, not #, and because the latter can as well be 
transcribed Kadimirra’ as Kadingirra. 

To this Mr. Pinches replied, with his usual accuracy, in the 
Academy of July 22d, 1882, that while #27, “life,” does occur both 
in the Akkadian and in the Sumerian texts, the later form 47 is to 
be met with only in the monuments of the Akkadian dialect; that 
Dintir means not “Tree of Life” but “Seat of Life,” Assyrian 
subat baldti,s and finally that Aa-dingira could never be read 
Ka-dimirra, since the Sumerian dimmer, “ God,” nowhere appears 
with the vowel of prolongation a. 

These remarks of Mr. Pinches I can do nothing but confirm 
throughout; for /2/, “life,” occurs in six passages of the Sumerian 
texts’ and in the Akkadian in twenty-one,’ the weakened form ¢ 


' Already in 1868 M. Oppert had copied correctly Kur-eme-lug-g'a instead of 
Kur-eme-ga-ga,and translated it rightly by ‘“ La pays de la langue des esclaves.”’ 
(Cf. VK 252 and 260, also 477.] 

*Proceedings, 1880-81, p. 44. I had communicated to Mr. Pinches a short 
time before that 47 was the true Akkadian form. 

[Το wrong reading Xa-dimirra is also retained, VK 238; 464, 122; 
473, 163; 508, 1. 6, etc. Cf. especially VK 475.] 

*Cf. also Zransactions, VII 105 ; [Akkadische Sprache, p. xxxi; VK 464, 
122 and 466, 136.] 

5 Cf. IV R. 9, 26a; 11,5 and r1a; 18, 4 and 32b; ASKT. 123, 4. 

411 R. 39, 47c; 58, 51b; IV R. 12,5; 13, 22a, 38 and 42b; 17,3 and 4b; 
28, 16a; 29, 29 and 31a, § and 11b; ASKT. 58, 70; 88, 38 and 42; 96, 6.8 
and 18; 98, 50; 104, 2I. 
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in two Akkadian’ and two Sumerian’ passages. But the true 
Akkadian form #n, apart from No. 153 of the great Syllabary 5", 
and the passage cited by Mr. Pinches in the Akkadian column of 
the Trilingual List of Gods (II R. 59, 31), occurs only in the 
undoubted Akkadian prayer, IV R. 19, No. 1, where the Assyrian 
Beltu™ muballitat miti, ‘‘Beltis who makes quick the dead,” 
answers to the Akkadian en tin BAD’ -ga. It also forms one 
of the elements of the Akkadian word for “ wine,” Assyr. kavrdnu 
or kurdnu, Akkad. gestin (Θ᾽ 154; II R. 45, 58d; IV R. 27, 4b), 
which is not composed of gz, “tree,” and ¢z7,‘ “‘life,” but, as Mr. 
Pinches rightly observes in the excellent “Sign-list” prefixed to 
his admirably edited “ Texts in the Babylonian Wedge-writing,” * 
from gas, “drink,” and én, “life.” Gas, “drink,”*® in the com- 
pound gas -++ tin becomes ges through the influence of the z in the 
following syllable, as exigin, ‘“‘ water-gathering, pool,” stands for 
a-nigin and ¢-gime, “like water,” for a-gim-e.". The correctness 
of Mr. Pinches’ explanation is put beyond all doubt by Obverse, 
1. 19 of the Akkadian Hymn to the God Adar,’ published in my 
Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte,, where instead of 
the compound ideograph for “ wine” we find the two signs gas + 
tin separated. 

A similar effect is produced by vowel-harmony acting in a 
contrary direction in the name Din-tir or Zin-dir. Tir stands 
here, as Mr. Pinches has already noticed, for ¢z7, dur, which is 


1$> 108; ASKT. 98, 56. 311 R. §9, 31d; ASKT. 115, Obverse 7. 

3 Mr. Pinches, Sign-list, No. 112, reads this ideograph nisig. This value, 
however, as there marked, is doubtful. 

4See Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesesticke, p. 30, No. 133; Lenormant, ESC. pp. 89- 
136. 

§ Probably Mr. Pinches will next try to introduce the pretty word “" Wedge- 
writing-token-gathering ” instead of the un-Saxon “ Syllabary.” 

*The word gas even when used separately is rendered by surdénu, “ wine.” 
Usually, however, its Assyrian equivalent is Sékdru, i.e. Hebr. soy. Cf. IDR. 
27, 22a; 31, 68g; 46, 156 (read Si-iz-d2 in the line above); IV R. 26, 36b. 

Ἶϑες Sayce, Accadian Phonology, London, 1877, p.5; and my essay “ Die 
akkadische Sprache,” Berlin, 1883, p. 7, and additions to the same page on 
Ὁ. xxx. [Cf. now also VK 498, n. 251.] 

81 believe that 4daris not a compound of a, “ father,” and éa7, “ to conjure” 
(Schrader), but simply dara given as the Akkadian pronunciation of the 
ideograph EB in S, 220, with the nominal prefix of derivation a. Already 
Lenormant read Vin-dara instead of Nin-é. [See now also VK 463, 119. ] 

91 cite this work as ASKT. 
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shown to be the Akkadian pronunciation of the ideograph KU, 
“to dwell,” Assyr. as4éu by IV R. 14, 20a, etc. The change from 
tur to tir has been brought about again through the z-vowel of ἐπ, 
“τὸ live.” 

Equally incontestable is Mr. Pinches’ objection that Sumerian 
dimmer, “ God,” never takes the lengthening a, and that therefore 
Ka-dimmera cannot be read instead of Ka-dingira. I have 
searched through all the Sumerian texts and have nowhere found 
dim-me-tr-ra or dim-me-ra.' The vowel of prolongation a is 
wanting with dimmer even before suffixes, while in Akkadian, as 
I have shown in my Familiengesetze, it appears regularly, and 15 
then even lengthened into 4: “my God,” Akkad. dingirému 
(written AN-ra-a-mz) is in Sumerian dimmermu (written dim-mé- 
ir-mu) ; ‘his God,” Akkad. dingir4éz (written ΑΝ-γα-α- δὲ), dim- 
merbi (dim-me-tr-b1). 

As to the hasty observations upon the important colophon of 
the tablet IV ΚΕ. 46, to which Professor Delitzsch first called atten- 
tion, they have been so well disposed of by Mr. Pinches’ that I 
need not pursue the matter further in this connection. 

I now proceed to consider the main proof which our learned 
opponent brings forward in behalf of his assertions. ‘‘ The surest 
way of finding out the region in which either of these dialects was 
spoken,” the sagacious young scholar says in No. 524 of the 
Academy (May 2oth, 1882), ‘‘is, of course, to trace the geographi- 
cal names in the Sumero-Akkadian exorcisms and psalms.” ‘ This 
sounds quite reasonable. I myself had the same idea in my mind 
from the first, and in 1880 I spoke about it to Mr. Pinches in the 
British Museum and Professor Eberhard Schrader in Berlin. 
With regard to this ‘‘ Stadtebeweis,” however, I must confess that 
I am now a little distrustful of it, because we possess so far only a 
very small portion of the pre-Semitic Babylonian literature that 
has been buried under the ruins of Mesopotamia. As yet only 
twenty not very lengthy Sumerian texts have been published in 


1Cf.e. g. II R. 59, 1a; IV R. 9. 38 and soa, 11b; 10, 3a; 18,12 and 30b; 
26, 30a; 28, 3 and r9b; 30, 228,1 and 5b; 60, 28a and 27b; ASKT. 115, 13, 
Rev. 1; 116, 5 and 11; 125, 11; 127, 45; 180, II; 182, XIV; Sm. 954, 
Rev, 25. 

* See, for example, IV R. 10, 10 and 32a; 21, 40b; ASKT.117, 9; 121, Rev. 
3; 123, 7; 125,18; 180, I. (Cf. for the last passage VK 481.] 

* Academy of July 22d, 1882, p. 68. [Cf. now VK 475-477.] 

4 [Compare for this VK 292-299. ] 
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the IVth volume of the Cunezform Inscriptions,’ to which must be 
added the Hymn to the Goddess Istar, Sm. 954 in Professor 
Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestiicke, and the seven new Prayers and 
Penitential Psalms, first brought out by me in Part III of my 
Ketlschrifitexte, and a few unpublished texts which I copied in 
the British Museum in April, 1882; for example, the Sumerian 
Hymn K. 4629, in the third column of which the Lady of Nineveh 
is mentioned, the unilingual Sumerian Litany K. 3898, and the 
fragments Sm. 526, K. 2871, R™ 2. 211, etc. This material is 
quite insufficient for such an investigation, especially as it does not 
contain a single historical text except IV R. 20, No. 1 [cf. VK 
324], to which IV R. 12 forms an Akkadian pendant. These two, 
however, prove nothing, for in both of them Babylon is mentioned 
as Suanaki, “the powerful city,” and Ka-dingira-(k1), “the Gate 
of God.” 

But even granting that the conclusions based on this slight 
foundation were valid, no reasonable man would think of maintain- 
ing that the mere occurrence of the names of Upper Babylonian 
localities in the texts of the ‘“‘Woman’s Language” proves the 
Upper Babylonian origin of these inscriptions. If, for example, 
an ancient Lower Babylonian King had said on a monument: “ I 
purposed to march to Akkad and to subjugate Nippur, Borsippa, 
Babylon, Kutha, Sippar and the other cities of Upper Babylonia, 
but the great Gods commanded me to abandon the expedition, 
which I intended to describe in the holy language of Sumer, 
although Istar communicated to me in a dream that two acute 
Frenchmen would come in later days to deny the existence of our 
idiom” —I scarcely think that general acceptance would be 
accorded to the brilliant theory that from the bare mention of the 


These are IV ΒΕ. 9; 10; 11; 18, No. 2; 19, No. 3; 20, No.1; 21, No. 2; 
23, No. 1; 24, No. 2 and 3; 26, No. 1.2.3 and 4; 27, No. 4; 28, No. 2; 29, 
No. 5; 30, No. r and 2, and lastly IV R. 60. Already in 1880 I pronounced 
fourteen of these texts to be dialectical, while the rest I declared unambigu- 
ously to be Sumerian in Part IV of my Ketlschrifttexte. Cf.e.g. ASKT. pp. 
134, 180, 183, 187, Igr, 208, etc., etc. It is from these notices that the sapple- 
mentary list in the Academy of May 20th, 1882, has been compiled. The three 
which are not borrowed from me, IV R. 20, No. 3; 26, No. 8 and 28, No. 4, 
cannot be proved to be Sumerian, and the only Sumerian text in IV R. whose 
dialectical character I had not yet publicly indicated, the highly important, 
unilingual tablet IV R. 60, is also wanting in this “ supplementary list.” [See 
now VK 470, 154 and 510, 470.] 
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names of these cities,’ it follows as a matter of course that the 
author of such a text must have been an Akkadian. I must 
abide by my opinion that the connection in which the geographi- 
cal names occur is of some little consequence. I have col- 
lected all the passages in which the names of cities, rivers and 
mountains are found in the Akkadian and Sumerian texts,” 
and if they are but looked at attentively in the light of the context, 
the castle of cards erected by the “ father of Bavarian Assyriology ”’ 


'The ideographs representing these, of course, are intelligible even to 
dilettantis, though everything else were to them a book with seven seals. 

*In the Sumerian texts the following geographical names are to be met with: 
Ninaa, “ Nineveh,” K. 4629, col. IIL. Sippar, “Sepharvaim,” IV R. 11, 6a. 
Tintira, “ Babylon,” IV R. 11, 8a and Ὁ; 18, 10. 26 and 28b; 21, 51b; Sm. 
954, Rev. 23; ASKT. 117, 15; 120, 1; 122, No. 18, 9; 182, 17. Badsiada, 
“ Borsippa,”’ IV ΚΕ. 11, roa and Ὁ; ASKT. 180, VII. Gudua, “ Kutha,” IV Κ. 
26,6a. Harsagkalama, “ Gharsagkalama,” ASKT. 120, 31; Sm. 954, Rev. 21. 
Nippur, “ Niffer,” II R. §9, 9a; IV R. 11, 4a; 21, 47b; 27, 62a. Unug, 
**Erech,” IV R. 19, 46b; ASKT. 120, 29. KI-UNU(MURUB)-KI-ga, Sm. 
954, Rev. 19. ZA-SUGH-UNU(MURUB)-KI-ga, ASKT. 120, 30. KI-ZA- 
SUGH-UNU(MURUB)-KI-ga, Sm. 954, Rev. 20. <Xtl-unu (Zirlaba), 
“ Kalneh” (?), ASKT. 120, 28. Urz(m), “Ur,” IV R.ga and 23b. Erizeva, 
“Eridu,” IV R. 21, gb; ASKT, 117,13; 122,No.18, 7. Mitukhi,“ Dilmun,” 
IV R. 60, 22b, 23. 24and 38d; ASKT. 127, 37. Buranunu, “ Euphrates,” IV 
R. 26, 521; ASKT. 118, Rev. 3. A-ada, “Sea,” IV R. 9, 28a; 20, 21; 26, 23 
and 48a; 30, 15a. Adzu, “Ocean,” IV R. 60, rob and 2c. 

In the Akkadian texts occur: Sippar, ‘‘Sepharvaim,” ASKT. 59,16. Zistira, 
“ Babylon,” II R. 59, 47b and 17e [IV R. 20, No. 3,12; 28, 29 and sob]; 29, 
ata. Xadingira, “ Babylon,” IV R. 12, 13; 18, 3a (?); ASKT. 59,15. [Badsi- 
aba, “ Borsippa,” IV R. 20, No. 3, 1 and 10.) Mippur, “ Niffer,” II R. 19, 54a; 
59,90; [IV R. 28, 4900} ; ASKT. 59,14; unpublished Akkadian Hymn, R™ 126. 
[ Misina (Karrak ?), IV R. 28, 31 and 51b.] Ureduga, " Eridu,” see p. 79, note 
1 and 2. Buranunu, “ Euphrates,” IV R. 1, §59b; ASKT. 77, 4; 98, 35. 
Idigna, “ Tigris,” IV R. 1, σοῦ; ASKT. 98, 35. A-ada, “Sea,” II R. 19, 15b; 
IV R. 1, 59b; 3, 37b; ASKT. 82, 3. Aden, “Ocean,” 11 R. 19, 38a; 58, 44. 
46 and 49b; IV R.1, 53b; 3, 25b; 15, 54b; 18, 4 and ga; 19,18 ; 21, 49a; 27, 
15a; 29, 33a and 53c. Gur, “Ocean,” IV R. 1, 36b; 15, 5b; ASKT. 76, 11. 
15 and 21. 

Concerning Erech we are told, in the Academy of May 2oth, 1882, ‘‘ It must 
be noted that Erech lies really in Accad or North Babylonia—as Professor 
Delitzsch has shown in Wo lag das Paradies? pp. 134 and 200—in spite of the 
neighborhood of Urand Eridu.” [Cf. VK 262.] Professor Delitzsch has by no 
means “shown” this; he only referred to III R. 38, Obv. 12 ff.,a passage from 
which it does not at all follow that Erech was an Upper Babylonian city. But 
even admitting that the Assyrians really reckoned Erech as belonging to Akkad, 
we are not obliged to conclude that its inhabitants did not speak Sumerian. Do 
linguistic and political limits always coincide to a hair’s-breadth ἡ 
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falls to the ground at one stroke. For example, we find in a 
Sumerian text (IV R. 26, No. 1) the city Gudua referred to. 
This is Kutha, Hebr. nni3, now represented, as Sir Henry Raw- 
linson and the late George Smith conjectured and Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam subsequently proved beyond a doubt, by the ruins of Zedl 
lorahim not far to the east of Babylon. Kutha was an Upper 
Babylonian city ; consequently, our sagacious opponent says, the 
‘“‘Woman’s Language” the dialect of Akkad! This text, how- 
ever, is a hymn to Nergai, the god of the planet Mars, the warrior 
among the gods and lord of the sepulchral world. When he is 
called here Un-Gudua, ‘Lord of Kutha,” this only confirms the 
familiar statement from II Kings 17, 30 that Kutha was the centre 
of the Nergal-cultus.’ 

Each of the cities of Babylonia had its own local deity. Bel 
was lord of Nippur (the present Niffer), Merodach lord of Babylon, 
Nebo lord of Borsippa, the sun-god Samas lord of Sippar (Abu 
Habba), the moon-god Sin, lord of Ur (019 Ὅν, Mugheir, or 
rather Mugayyar), the sea-god Ea or Ae’ lord of Eridu (Abu 
Shahrein). Accordingly, when at the, end of a litany in the 
‘““Woman’s Language,” Bel of Nippur, Merodach of Babylon and 
other local deities of Upper Babylonian cities are invoked, this 
proves as little for the place where the text in question was com- 
posed as does the mention of Apollo of Delos’ ina Greek poem. I 
am really amazed that the usually so acute young scholar has not 
made this simple fact clear to himself. His misguided zeal must have 
made him quite blind. So he refers to the names of the moun- 
tains Magan and Sééu,‘ which occur in two passages in the Akka- 
dian texts, but has at the same time quite overlooked the fact that 
in a Sumerian hymn to the goddess Istar (ASKT 127, 37) the 
mountain of Di/mun is mentioned.’ It will hardly be maintained 


'Cf. also IT R. 60, r2a-11b. [Compare for this text Professor Delitzsch’s 
remarks on p. ix of his Paradies]; 61, No. 5, 53; Paradies, p. 218; [VK 237 
and 463-4, note 1217]. 

3 Delitzsch in Murdter’s Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, Stuttgart, 1882, 
p. 276. [Cf. VK 373, note.] 

3[Even in Greek inscriptions we find ᾿Απόλλων Δήλιος in Attica (CIG 381), 
and in Argos (CIG 1152), 'A. Κλάριος in Attica (CIG 465), the Ephesian Arte- 
mis at Smyrna (CIG 5945), Ἥρα ’Apyeia in Italy (CIG 5984 G).—B. L. G.] 

4(Cf. VK 474, 165; 236, note * *; 297, etc. ] 

Cf. also IV R. 60, 22b, 23. 24 and 38c. This island Di/mun or 7ilvum, 
as M. Jules Oppert with genial insight perceived and announced for the first 
time before the Society of Biblical Archaeology, in the meeting of November 4, 
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that the island of Dzlmun, thirty double leagues from the coast in 
he bosom of the Persian Gulf, lay in North Babylonia.’ 

It is asserted further that the word for “ ocean, depth of the sea,” 
abzu, does not occur in the thirty texts written in the “ Woman's 
Language,” and that therefore this dialect cannot have been the 
dialect of Lower Babylonia which borders upon the sea. I am at 
a loss to know for whom this has been written. Every Assyriolo- 
gist is aware that the sea (Sumer. a-ada, Assyr. tamu or rather 
t4mdu, 1. e. Hebr. ¢hém) is mentioned in the texts of the 
““Woman’s Language,” for example, IV R. 9, 28a; 20, 21; 26, 
23 and 48a; 30, 15a, while this very expression adzu, the ᾿Απασῶν 
of Damascius, actually occurs twice in the unilingual Sumerian texts, 
IV R. 60, rob; 2c.2_ Perhaps it would not be quite superfluous to 
study the Sumero-Akkadian texts a little more, before one comes 
forward to attack the theories of other (or rather of the) cuneiformists. 

If our learned opponent had not lost sight of this indispen- 
sable fact, it would have been also clear to him why in the 
Akkadian incantations “Eridu (besides Ur, the most impor- 
tant capital of South Babylonia) is mentioned on almost every 
page.” He might have learned even from Professor Delitzsch’s 
Paradies, p. 228, that this city was the centre of the worship of 
Ea, the “ God of the House of the Waters,” the King of the ocean,’ 


1879, was the Τύλος of the ancients, mentioned by Theophrastus, Arrian and 
Prolemy, but more particularly by Pliny; the modern Samak-Bahrcin on the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. The eminent French cuneiformist regards 
this island as having been the primitive seat of the Assyrians and Phoenicians. 
I would rather say “of the Sumerians and the Phoenicians.” It has been my 
firm conviction for the last six years that the Phoenicians were originally 
Sumerian colonists. On M. Oppert’s important discovery, compare also the 
observations of M. Ernest Renan in the Journal Asiatique, Tome 16, p. 62. 
[About the Phoenicians I have somewhat modified my views now. I shall 
treat of this interesting question shortly in a special article Κοσσαῖοι, 
"Yxouwc, Φοίνικες, ᾿Αραβες.} 

1[See now VK 507, additions to p. 292.] 

*It will be probably said that these texts of the “Woman’s Language” 
belong to a very early time when the Persian Gulf extended as far north as 
Upper Babylonia! Some people know, in fact, as we gather from the article 
in the Academy of May 20, 1882, at what time all of the Sumero-Akkadian 
texts were composed, though they do not understand their contents and, as 
they themselves confess, have never seen a tablet in the original. [Cf. VK 
378, 385, 408, etc., and for ads VK 474, 166.] 

2Assyr. Sar apst, Akkad. /ugal abzudkid, Sumer. avsuav. Cf. IV R. 55, 6b; 
59, 33b; 63, 9b; III R. 12, Slab 2,1. 33. The last passage first made me 
think that the new dialect was the idiom of South Babylonia. 
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to whom Sennacherib offered sacrifices and threw into the seaa 
golden ship, a golden fish and a golden σέ, when on his sixth 
expedition he came to the shore of the Persian Gulf, with ships of 
the land of Chatti and Tyrian, Sidonian and Cyprian sailors, in 
order to cross over to the Elamitic city Magttu. He is lord of 
the atoning flood, in which Nimrod, after his long wanderings, 
bathes, at ‘‘ the mouth of the rivers,” * by command of his immortal 
ancestor Xisuthrus, and is thus at once freed from his sickness 
with which the curse of the offended Istar and her mother Anatu 
had smitten him. He is the good god, the protector of the pious, 
who announced to the god-fearing Xisuthrus in a dream the 
coming of the flood and commanded him to build a ship. He 
alone, by virtue of his unfathomable wisdom, possesses the power 
to break the magic spell of evil demons and their ministers. 
Through his exorcisms he compelled the dreadful Minkiga/, the 
queen of the underworld, to release the goddess Istar and let her 
ascend again to the world of light. The god Bel in his distress 
turned to him when the seven Evil Spirits had stormed heaven, 
overpowered the sun-god Samas, the moon-god Sin and the air- 
god Rimmon, and banished Anu, the god of heaven, with his 
daughter Istar from the celestial world. To his secret realm in 
the unfathomable depth of the ocean his ever-helpful son Merodach 
descends whenever he sees a pious man subjected to the curse of 
the evil demons, in order to beg from his all-knowing and all-wise 
father the means of breaking the evil spell and healing the tor- 
mented man. ‘What shall he do, this man?” says the god, “I 
know not whereby he may recover.” Then answers Ea his son 
Merodach: ‘‘ My son, what dost thou not know? what shall I say 
to thee more? Merodach, what dost thou not know? how shall I 


1This is perhaps “helm, rudder.” [Seems to me very doubtful now. ] 

*The mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris, to whose waters at this spot was 
ascribed special healing virtue, as Professor Delitzsch remarks in his Paradies, 
p. 174. Accordingly, Ea also says in the Incantation, IV R. 22, τοῦ, to Mero- 
dach, who comes to him with the entreaty that he would heal a man who was 
possessed: “ Go, my son! lead him to the mouth of the rivers and sprinkie him 
then with the water, over which thou shalt have spoken words of purification.” 
This expression happens to occur only in this single passage. In some 
people’s eyes this also is a proof that this Akkadian Incantation was composed 
in the region adjacent to the Persian Gulf, and that the Akkadian therefore 
cannot have been the language of Upper Babylonia! [Cf. VK 296, and forIV R. 
22, 13b the excellent Mosvelles notes de lexicographie assyrienne par M. Stanislas 
Guyard in the Journal Asiatique, Aoit-Septembre 1883, p. 196, ὃ 16.] 
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help thee further? What I know that knowest thou also. Go, 
my son Merodach, sprinkle him with the purifying sprinkling of 
Eridu, release him from the curse, free him from the curse.” This, 
with some modifications, is repeated in almost every exorcism. 
In every passage of the Akkadian magical formulae where Eridu 
is mentioned there is a reference to the atoning sprinkling of 
Eridu,' or else Merodach, the helpful son of the good god Ea, is 
invoked as fur Urudugtkid, “son of Eridu.” How any one can 
imagine this an irrefragable proof that all these texts were com- 
posed in the neighborhood of Eridu, and therefore written in the 
dialect of Lower Babylonia, I fail to see. 

I think I may now spare myself the labor of further refutation, 
and for the rest, refer to Mr. Pinches’ article in the Academy of 
July 22d, 1882. 

In his article in Das Ausland, 1882, p. 445, the Munich scholar 
says: “My whole argument might have been completed with 
much fewer words, if Haupt, and through his influence Delitzsch 
and Pinches, immediately after the discovery of the new dialect,’ 
had not hastily and on a very superficial examination identified 
the eme-sa/ dialect with the Lower Babylonian or Sumerian, which 
prematurely announced result had almost threatened to become 
the common property of Assyriologists. Paul Haupt has even 
made this the foundation of the division of his work ‘Akkadische 
und Sumerische (it should be Sumerische und Akkadische) 
Keilschrifttexte,’ and 15 now obliged to correct the two expressions 
through almost 300 large quarto pages.” * Dreadful! very dread- 


'Akkad. nam-sub (or nam-3ib) Urudugd-kid, Assyr. sipat Eridi, See, for 
example, ASKT. 104, 11. 12; IV R. 3, 8b; 4, 29a; 5, 62c [sic/]; 6, 36c; 15, 
12. 43. 45b (cf. also 53 and §7b); 16, 33b; 27, 53 and 62b; 30, 46b. 

SAssyr. mdr Eridit. See ASKT. 90, col. ITI, 2; 105, 31; II R. 58, 39 and 
52b; IV R. 3, ΔΙΌ; 4,23b; 8, gob; 15, 62a; 28, 56a; 30, gob. [Cf. VK 473, 164.] 

2 Here the discovery of the new dialect is again ascribed tome. [Cf.VK 286.] 

‘This amusing Herzenserguss is, grammatical errors and all, given unchanged: 
“Unsere ganze Beweisfiihrung hatte mit viel wenigeren Worten abgemacht 
werden kénnen, wenn nicht gleich von Anfang an nach der Entdeckung des 
neuen Dialektes Haupt, und von ihm veranlasst Pinches und Delitzsch, vor- 
schnell und auf oberflichliche Priifung hin, den eme-sal-Dialekt mit dem siid- 
babylonischen oder sumerischen identifiziert hatten, welch voreilig aufgestell- 
tes Resultat fast schon drohte, Gemeingut der Assyriologie zu werden. Paul 
Haupt hat sogar dasselbe als Einteilung seinem Werke ‘Akkadische und 
sumerische (soll heissen: sumerische und akkadische) Keilschrifttexte’ zu 
Grunde gelegt und ist nun gezwungen, durch fast 300 Quartseiten hindurch 
iberall die betreffenden zwei Ausdriicke umzukorrigieren.” 
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ful! I am not sure how one would propose to carry out practically 
this “correcting.” Am I to have all the copies of my work 
cancelled and have a new edition prepared with Munich termino- 
logy? That would perhaps be somewhat premature if not too 
late. We will in the meantime let things remain as they are, and 
still as before regard as the dialect of Lower Babylonia, to the first 
observation of whose peculiarities I was led, as I must once more 
remark, by an American lady, the Babylonian Woman’s Language. 
PAUL HAuvpPrtT. 


POSTSCRIPT.—The above was written by me in the summer of 
1882, before I had begun the composition of the introduction to my 
Akkadische Sprache, and in the beginning of October of the same 
year it was sent to Professor A. H. Sayce in Oxford. The letter in 
which my learned friend acknowledged the receipt of the manuscript 
is dated Oct. 27,1882. After this the article remained in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Society of Biblical Archaeology in London 
until the beginning of February 1883, if I remember correctly. 
Who else besides these two gentlemen has informed himself of the 
contents of the manuscript, I am at a loss to tell. 

I have published it above without alterations; only I have not 
considered it worth while to mention the name of my opponent. For 
a periodical of the character of the American Journal of Philology, 
the person in question, to use a phrase of Paul de Lagarde’s,' comes 
into consideration only as a type. In the meantime a bulky volume 
has been printed, in which also Assyriological subjects are treated 
by him. Some portions of it had already appeared in periodicals. 
It is entitled Die semitischen Volker und Sprachen, and is pub- 
lished by Herr Otto Schulze, 11 Querstrasse, Leipzig. The first part, 
which the well-known author of that excellent treatise Wesen und 
Ursprung des Status constructus im Hebraischen (Weimar, 1871), 
Professor Friedrich Philippi, designated as “‘ essentially a compila- 
tion from Renan, Grau, Kremer and Krehl (Brockhaus’ Conversa- 
tions Lexicon) and others,” came out in the summer of 1881, dedi- 
cated by the author to “his Apollonia.” The second part, which 
bears the pompous title Die vorsemitischen Kulturen in Aegypten 
und Babylonien (Pre-semitic Civilisation in Egypt and Babylonia), 
was received by me on Christmas, 1882, and the notes, additions, 


1 Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, Stick 9 and 10, p. 201. 
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corrections and index belonging to it reached me on the 2oth of 
November 1883. We cite the book under the letters VK. 

In general we can say that the book as a whole confirms the 
judgment expressed on p. xvili of our Akkadische Sprache. It 
shows the great ability, the untiring industry and wide reading of 
the author, but it is to be regretted that this publication also is 
hurried and not sufficiently matured. Hence the carelessness and 
negligence of expression,’ the want of unity in disposition and 
execution of the material, the constant retractions and modifications 
of his former statements not seldom expressed in the same book. 
Nor are these faults covered up by his assurance in charging 
Delitzsch, Pinches and myself with prematureness and superficiality 
(see above p. 79, n. 4). But wherefore, pray, this restless haste ? 
Assyriology certainly will not run away, and the weztfere Leserkrets 
(VK 440, n. 1) of gebtldete Laien (VK 325), we should think, 
could easily continue a few years longer without a full knowledge 
of pre-Semitic civilisation in Egypt and Babylonia. Concen- 
tration and penetration of study are necessary above all things. 
Industrious hack-writing and calumnious reviews will scarcely ad- 
vance cuneiform research. 

I saw with pleasure the remarks on the names of the Demons 
Gala and Mul(l)a, VK 367, n. 1; the combination of wfu/ and 
etil, VK 275; 460, 170 and 489; as also the explanation of the 7 
in the incorporated pronoun of the second person, VK 514, addi- 
tions to p. 497, ἢ. 249. These are all neat and suggestive obser- 
vations,’ infinitely more profitable to science than chronological 
and kulturhistorische phantasies. Very sensible, moreover, is the 
statement, VK 301, that in the official royal inscriptions we cannot 
expect to find any dialectical forms, but his proof for this is inad- 
missible. Neither does it prove anything that the Gudea Inscrip- 
tions of Tell Loh are apparently not written in the eme sa/ dialect 
(VK 223 note, and VK 302).? The foot-note VK 233 is per- 
fectly enigmatical to me. Sometimes I can scarcely avoid the 


1Compare, for instance, “das ofte(!) Vorkommen,” VK 377, which I pointed out 
already in ZDMG 1880, p. 759, n. 2. 

2 Very hazardous, on the other hand, is the repetition of the Sumerian shu-dx, 
‘*his hand,” on the authority of others without critical examination (VK 276, 
1. 4). This interesting form namely rests only on IV R. 10, 370 and ASKT 
115,15! Compare for this IV R. 10, 58a and my Akkadtsche Sprache, p. 25. 

3Cf. our remarks in the Johns Hopkins University Circular for March 1884, 


p. 51. 
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impression that this observation was communicated to the author 
from London. But of course this is impossible, for in that case 
my learned opponent would have mentioned it, just as he repeat- 
edly acknowledges that his attention was first called to the dialect- 
ical character of the highly important unilingual text IV R. 60 by 
the introduction to my Akkadische Sprache.’ Only I cannot 
understand how the author did not realize that with the establish- 
ment of this fact the argumentative value of the geographical 
names is destroyed. 

I beg leave now to make a few additions to the above article. 
They were written on the 16th of April after the essay had been 
set in type. Wherever it was possible without inconvenience I 
have inserted the references to the corresponding parts of the 
Vorsemitische Kulturen in the proof in brackets [ }.* 

I. Ad. p. 69, n. 2. Lenormant (A/agie, Ὁ. 399) ought to have 
quoted Sayce and Delitzsch. The observations of Pinches and Le- 
normant that bear on the matter have been cited by me ASKT 147. 
It may be said here that the bibliographical statements were inserted 
at that point only td fill out the vacant space at the close of the first 
section. A discussion of the question of priority I reserved for the 
preface of my Ketlschrifttexte. Unfortunately, the last part of the 
book could not be brought out so soon as I hoped at the time when 
I wrote the fourth. I am still waiting for the second part of VR. 
On Aug. 17, 1882, Sir Henry Rawlinson wrote me that “any waste 
sheets or corrected proofs that were not required by Mr. Pinches 
should be placed at my disposal.” It was thought better, however, 
to hand them to Dr. Carl Bezold. 

II. Ad. p. 70, n. 1. In these remarks on the /agdinschriften I 
have in mind cases such as p. 5, ἢ. 1 of the above-mentioned book : 
muaddi for *muyaddi‘u. If the author had found out for himself 
that yv has a 5 originarium (SFG 22, 1), he would certainly have 
regaled us with a special note on this “ wirkliche, ihm angehérende 
Entdeckung.”* It was evidently not before the correction of the 


1See p. xxxi of the introduction, 1. 4 from the bottom, and VK 470, ἢ. 
154, etc. 

*In the foot-note 2 of p. 75 the references from IV R. 20, No. 3 and 28 are 
enclosed in brackets because by some these texts are considered dialectical. 
To me, however, this view does not seem to be sufficiently well founded; the 
divine name Mu-¢i-eb-ba-sa-a (Muszevasa), 1V R. 20, No. 3, 1.6 (cf. IV R. 21, 
53b and VK 473, 163), the prefix am, ΙΝ R. 28, 34b (cf. IV R. 26, 54b), and the 
mubar(r)a in 1. 54 of the same text, do not prove much. 

’ Cf. VK. 471; 158, additions to p. 289 and sbidem Ὁ. 495, note*. 
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proof that muyaddz‘u was inserted, as well as the observation on 
the phonetic value £us of the character sz (p. 40), which I estab- 
lished SFG 61. 

III. Ad. p. 75, n. 2. Meanwhile the very careful young 
Munich Assyriologist, Dr. Carl Bezold, has published the results 
of his researches on this question in No. 18 of the Literarische 
Centralblatt of April 28th, 1883, Col. 618. I have thought it 
profitable to reproduce his list in this place, and should like to make 
use of this opportunity to call attention to the charming little 
lecture of the same scholar on Cuneiform Inscriptions which 
recently appeared in the collection of popular scientific lectures, 
edited by Rud. Virchow and Fr. von Holtzendorff. By the 
attractive representation and sober judgment it is peculiarly adapted 
to convey to the non-Assyriologist an idea both of the extraordinary 
difficulties and of the epoch-making results of cuneiform research. 

According to Dr. Bezold the passages of the Sumero-Akkadian 
literature furnish the following: “A. South Babylonia (Sumer): 
1. Evidu is found only in texts of the principal dialect (12 times, 
also in a bilingual inscription V R. part II, col. III, 46; the locality 
Eri-ziba in four passages of the eme-sal texts has hitherto not 
been identified, the author [of VK] is inclined to Borsippa) ; 2. 
Makan is found ina text of the principal dialect IV R. 13, per- 
haps also in the unpublished fragment K. 3173, Obv. 6, belonging 
toIV R. 25; 3. Dilmun, not noticed by the author [of VK], is 
found in the principal dialect, IV R. 25 (which text the author 
of VK regards as comparatively late, VK 306; 313). On the 
other hand we find in eme-sa/texts in B. North Babylonia (Akkad) 
the cities: 1. Erech in three places, also K. 4629, Col. III, 14; 
Nisin, 1V R. 28 (cf. VK 207); 3. Mippur in 2 places, also K. 
5157, Obv. 19; 4. Kalneh, Ὁ. T. 67; 5. Kutha, ΙΝ R. 26; 6. 
Borsippa in two passages, also 81, 2-4, 207, Obv. 35; 7. Babylon 
in 14 passages ; 8. Szppar in 3 passages. In this enumeration the 
three fragments IV R. 20, No. 3; 26, No. 8, and 28, No. 4 have 
been counted as eme-sa/ texts, as the author has pointed out in the 
Academy 1882, 362. All the other passages of the bilingual cune- 
iform inscriptions, in which geographical names are to be met 
with, must either be differently explained or remain as yet entirely 
enigmatical, namely: IV R. 12, 13; 23, 3a; 29, 21a (cf. VK 297); 
II R. 19, 54a and IV R. 9, 9a; 23b; for the latter the author’s [?] 
probable explanation (VK 233, foot-note and often) is to be com- 
pared.” 
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In this collection of Dr. Bezold the references to the unpub- 
lished texts K. 3173, K. 5157 and K. 4629 are especially important ; 
also a passage overlooked by me, IV ΚΕ. 25, 18a, where Mitukhki 
“‘Dilmun” seems to occur. But I cannot understand at all why it 
should be doubted that Z7i-zeva is the same as Eridu or Uru- 
duga. Compare my Akkadische Sprache, p. 37, and Professor 
Delitzsch’s Paradies, p. 228. P. H. 


NOTES. 


ON AN INSCRIPTION OF DODONA.' 


When Carapanos published the results of his excavations on the 
site of Dodona, he was of the opinion that, besides the numerous 
questions addressed to the oracle, he had also deciphered some 
half a dozen answers of the oracle itself from the leaden plates 
upon which they were both inscribed. The scholars who have 
since treated the subject have either disputed this conclusion 
altogether, or have deemed it possible rather than probable. In 
fact, the supposed answers are so fragmentary and so dubious as 
to court scepticism at once, as Carapanos now acknowledges; but 
he has succeeded recently in deciphering another plate which 
offers a reasonable ground for believing that at last an answer has 
been found. The question upon one side of the plate reads as 
follows : 


θεό[-], τύχα] ἀγα | θά" ἐρ[ωτ]εῖ Avrio | xo[s τὸ]ν Al καὶ 
τὰν | Διών[α]ν ὑπὲρ ὑγι  εἰας [α]ὐτοῦ καὶ πα | τρὸς καὶ 
ἀδελφ | ἂς τ 7να θεῶν [ἢ ἡρ[ὠω]ν τιμᾶν | τι λ[ώ]ιον καὶ 
d | μεινον εἴη. 


This is plain enough, and accords with the questions previously 
published. On the back of the same plate he finds the following : 


EIZEPMI 
ONA 
OPMA 
2A 

ANTI 


1 The emendations in this note had been jotted down and its plan sketched 
out for some time, waiting leisure to be put into shape, when the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift for Feb. 2d was received, containing an article 
by Th. Gomperz on the same subject, suggesting the same change of reading 
(ὁρμάσαντι), and alluding to Demeter Thermasia, but not touching other points. 
Such independent conjectures carry weight if they do not convince.—A. C. M. 
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Upon this he remarks, in the Revue Archéologique, Dec. 1883, 
Ὁ. 356:—Ce qui veut dire, traduit mot ἃ mot, et en prenant le mot 
ὁρμᾶσα Comme une forme de participe féminin, forme dorique, au 
lieu de ὁρμῶσα, signifierait: ‘““A Hermione, a celle qui s’élance vis- 
a-vis.” C’est une vraie réponse d’oracle, parce que, tout en étant 
claire, elle peut avoir un double sens; elle peut signifier: ἃ Her- 
mione méme, ἃ celle qui s’élancant de 1116 d’ Hydréa située en face 
et séparée par un étroit passage de mer; et elle peut aussi signifier : 
vis-a-vis d’Hermione, c’est-a-dire ἃ Hydréa. 

This explanation seems forced and unnatural; but the Greek 
can be made intelligible by a slight emendation, which may be the 
more readily offered, as the grammatical construction demands 
some change. To satisfy the meaning assigned by Carapanos we 
should read εἰς ἙἭ μιόνα[ν] ὁρμᾶσαΪ ν] ἀντί, if the heroine is intended ; 
but for the town, eis Ἑρμιόνα ὁρμᾶσα[ν] ἀντί will suffice. Instead of 
this, however, still assuming his construction of ἀντί, we may write 
els Ἑρμιόνα ὅρμασαΪ ι] ἀντί, “ Hasten to Hermione opposite.” One 
naturally thinks of the Argolic Hermione on the opposite side of 
Greece. Here was a famous temple of Demeter Thermasia (Paus. 
2, 34, 11), whose appellative suggests warm curative springs, and 
there was another temple of the same goddess with the same 
epithet on the border between Hermione and Troezene (Paus. 2, 
34, 6. Cf. Artemis Thermia at Thermae near Mytilene, Samml. 
Griech. Dial. Inscr. 257, 268, 259). The town also contained a 
shrine of Aesculapius, as may be inferred from the two inscrip- 
tions, C. I. G. 1198, 1222, and a sanctuary of Isis and Serapis, 
who was a god of healing, though this may be too late. Cara- 
panos gives no epigraphic keys, except that c occurs in the 
question, = in the answer; E in both. At all events, here was 
enough of doubt to leave a loophole of safety for the oracle 
in case its advice failed, not to mention several other deities wor-’ 
shipped there. Whether advantage might have been taken of 
the current proverb, ἀνθ᾽ ‘Eppiwvos (Suidas), we will not venture 
to say; but there was still another alternative, since Demeter 
and Kore possessed the surname Hermione at Syracuse (Hesy- 
chius), on the opposite coast from Epirus. But as the use of 
ἀντί in this sense is doubtful, we have merely to suppose that A 
has been (with oracular craft?) repeated, and read els Ἑρμιόνα 
ὁρμάσαντι, when there results as apt an answer to the question of 
Antiochus as could well be desired, so far as the language is 
concerned, with all the ambiguity retained. 

A. C. MERRIAM. 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF AEGEUS IN THE MEDEA OF 
EURIPIDES. 


In the prefatory remarks to his very scholarly and serviceable 
edition of the Medea, Professor Allen says: “ With more justice,” 
than with the sending of the dragon-chariot, ‘‘ one might find fault 
with the introduction of Aegeus, whose appearance just at the nick 
of time is purely accidental and not brought about by anything in 
the action itself. In fact, this scene has little dramatic interest or 
import, and seems to be introduced mainly to bring on the stage 
an Athenian national hero” (p. 10). 

I am inclined to take a more favorable view of the art of Euripi- 
des in this scene. The simplicity of the plot is relieved by the 
introduction of another character; that character is, as Professor 
Allen remarks, an Athenian national hero; he satisfies our anxiety 
or curiosity in regard to the future fate of Medea; and, what is 
the important point, the key-note of the play is emphasized by the 
contrast between his fate and that of Jason. Medea’s exquisite 
revenge, a revenge to which she sacrifices her own maternal love, 
is to render Jason childless and without hope of children, though 
now a father and with a blooming wife. Her gratitude to Aegeus, 
on the other hand, who offers her a shelter from persecution, 
shows itself by the promise of fulfilling for him his desire of 
ofispring, so long unsatisfied. Medea thus gives to her friend 
what she is going to take away from her foe; and Aegeus’s solici- 
tude for the blessing emphasizes in the hearer’s mind the direful- 
ness of the bereavement. 

If the appearance of Aegeus is ‘purely accidental,” it is still 
natural. It happens just as a thousand things happen in ordinary 
life. The scene has doubtless less dramatic interest than others in 
the play, yet it is not dull, nor below the proper level of the table- 
land whence rise such peaks of tragic grandeur. 

THOMAS CHASE. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Ueber Herkunft und Sprache der transgangetischen Volker. Festrede .. . 
gehalten ... 25 July, 1881, von ERNsT KUHN. Miinchen, 1883. 4to, 
pp. 22. 

This is an interesting paper, and worthy of attention for its relations both 
to its special theme and to certain points in the general study of language upon 
which it touches. The author introduces his subject by pointing out the natu- 
ral nexus of interest which leads us on from the institutions of India to their 
extension over neighboring parts of the earth, and then to matters concerning 
the older history of the populations to whom they were communicated. A con- 
sideration of the geographical conditions of Further India shows him that the 
history of emigration in that peninsula is governed by the river-courses; and 
he assumes that the successive waves of population will have followed one 
another downward from the central uplands of the interior, each driving its 
predecessor to the lowest coast-line, or crowding it out of the fertile and desirable 
valleys into the bordering mountains. We find, then, in the Peguans, Cambo- 
dians, and Annamites the remains of prior settlements, expelled from their 
first seats by the intrusive Siamese and Burmese; and supporting indications 
are claimed to be discovered in the traditions of the various peoples, and the 
changes of location of their capitals. The southwestern parts of China, also, 
are occupied by tribes that appear to be plainly related with the Siamese and 
Burmese. North of Yun-nan, again, are the original seats of the Tibetans; 
and not far away, on the middle course of the Hoang-ho, is the theatre of the 
earliest Chinese history. It is the question, then, whether any linguistic signs 
of relationship are to be traced among the four peoples thus inferentially 
brought into geographic neighborhood. 

Professor Kuhn here gives a sketch of the history of investigation among 
the transgangetic languages. A complete bibliography of the subject, prepared 
as an intended supplement to the present paper, he has decided to reserve for 
publication in another form. But he regards itas an unquestionable inference 
from the facts already made accessible, that the languages of southeastern 
Asia fall into two groups, corresponding with the division of the peoples stated 
above: namely, Annamite and Peguan and Cambodian on the one side, and 
the rest of the peninsular tongues, along with the Chinese and Tibetan, on the 
other. And the movements that have carried the Burmese and Siamese south- 
ward, and crowded the Tibetans westward, up the course of the higher Brah- 
maputra, behind the Himalayas, are, we are told, to be ascribed with probability 
to the growing extension of Chinese power. The northern group is divisible into 
an eastern and a western sub-group, Chinese-Siamese and Tibeto-Burman, the 
latter having on the whole the more primitive character. There are perplex- 
ing diversities in the way of more detailed classification; and to account for 
them, the author seems disposed to call in that deum ex machina of the classi- 
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fier in difficulties, the influence of neighboring tongues of a wholly different 
stock. Doubtless it would be better to let the problem simply pass as one yet 
unsolved. 

The leading common characteristic of all these tongues is, as every one 
knows, their monosyllabism, and their lack of grammatical structure, the place 
of which is to a certain degree supplied by a fixed order of arrangement of the 
words composing a sentence. As regards lexical evidence, Professor Kuhn 
considers the common origin of the languages in each of the two chief groups 
above distinguished to be proved by the agreement of numerals within the 
group, and the diversity of the groups by their discordance with one another 
in the same respect. It must be confessed, however, that the comparative table 
of numerals in the northern group, given by him in a note, is very far from 
convincing; as, on the other hand, for reasons to which he himself alludes 
(and which are abundantly illustrated, for instance, in our Indian languages), 
discordant numerals need not be disproof of relationship. The laws of arrange- 
ment in the sentence are looser in the Tibeto-Burman sub-group, which also 
makes freer use of auxiliary particles; and the order followed is by no means 
the same in all the languages. But this difference, we are told, should not be 
regarded as having grown out of an original agreement, but rather out of a 
condition of greater freedom of arrangement; and this must be held to involve 
the former possession of a fuller grammatical apparatus. The suggestion is a 
very ingenious and significant one, and ought to be received with respectful 
attention, whether we are or are not ready at once to accept it. Our author 
proceeds to bring up facts from the various languages which may be regarded 
as giving it support. These are, in his opinion, manifold. The Chinese, in 
the first place, shows in some of its existing dialects and in its older phases 
remains of a greater fulness of phonetic form, especially having final conso- 
nants which the classical language has now lost. Similar facts are found in 
Siamese and Burman. But the most striking case is the Tibetan ; the written 
forms of this language, dating from the seventh century, present numerous 
consonant combinations, now silent except in certain dialects, and indicating 
former possession by its words of more than the single syllable to which they 
are now restricted. In some cases, it is asserted, these affixes have an apparent 
grammatical character; and Professor Kuhn ventures to claim that in the other 
languages also are seen signs of fusion of a numeral particle with the proper 
numeral; but, as already stated, the comparative table he gives to show this is 
extremely unconvincing. He regards, however, the evidence he presents as 
absolutely demonstrating that the Chinese monosyllabism is no original one, but 
a result of phonetic decay. Such is well known to be the opinion of Lepsius, 
and of more than one other recent authority; and the indications must be con- 
fessed to point decidedly that way, although by no means so unmistakably as is 
here assumed. 

So far, however, as regards the bearing of this new (asserted) aspect of the 
Chinese upon the question as to an original root-stage of language in general, 
the views of our author are open to criticism; and it is the more desirable to 
spend a few words upon the matter, inasmuch as there are others now-a-days 
who go even further than he in claiming that the root-theory breaks down 
hopelessly if the support of Chinese original monosyllabism is withdrawn 
from under it. No misapprehension could well be greater than this. A root, 
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in the first place, is not a phonetic element of a given extent; it is simply a 
significant element lacking any grammatical character, not admitting an 
analysis which demonstrates in it a formal part, marking it as a part of speech, 
a derivative from a more primitive word, or an inflectional form. A language 
composed only of such elements is a root-language, whatever be their length. 
Dissyllabism does not take away the radical character. There are languages 
enough to be found—for example, the ancient Egyptian and the modern Poly- 
nesian—of which the roots are in part or prevailingly of more than one syllable. 
One may be strongly persuaded that the really ultimate roots of human speech 
were monosyllabic, and may devise theories to account for these longer radical 
entities, without yielding their radical nature. A combination, for example, of 
root with root makes only a root, unless one of the two enters, with a recog- 
nized and correspondent value, into a whole series of combinations, becoming 
thus a modifier to its fellow in each combination. The lost Chinese finals have 
yet to be shown to possess in this way a grammatical character, before they 
can be held to prove the Chinese not a language of roots. That the Chinese 
and its relatives ‘“‘ have run a long career of development, and grown worn with 
age, like the languages of Europe,’ is of course true. All existing languages, 
so far as we know, have behind them the same immense past, and a past of 
never-ending growth and change. Of this past, the period covered by the 
development of the Indo-European inflective system is probably only a small 
part; at any rate, he who imagines that in determining the Indo-European 
roots he has arrived at a point anywhere near the actual beginnings of human 
speech is immensely mistaken. But that the Chinese has never had a devel- 
opment even remotely like that of European tongues is sufficiently shown by 
its present condition, which is as unlike as possible to that of the monosyllabic 
part of English, wherein are lacking neither parts of speech nor derivatives 
nor inflections. If the Chinese, in growing out of a presumable original mono- 
syllabism, acquired nothing in the way of structure of which it could retain 
the results when phonetically decayed, it is still a root-language, and almost 
or quite as good as ever for the use long made of it—namely, to show how a 
language destitute of grammatical structure can answer the needs even of a 
gifted and highly civilized people, and thus to take away all difficulty from the 
assumption that the first rude human beings made a language of roots serve 
their restricted purposes. 

For the impregnable basis of the radicarian theory, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out, is twofold. In the first place, its theoretic’necessity ; since any- 
thing devised and created by human beings, as part of their progress upward 
toward a state of culture, must have begun with what is simplest in its kind. 
To regard men as using from the start words made up of a radical part and a 
formative or grammatical part is precisely equivalent to regarding them as 
having begun to fight and to work with tools that had handles. He who does 
not see this has still to learn what language is and what has been its history. 
The other and completely correlative part of the basis is this: that, in the 
observable history of languages, we see abundant instances of the production 
of new formative elements, new signs of grammatical distinction ; and that it 
is always and only by a reduction to formative or grammatical value of previ- 
ously existing material elements of speech; whence a sound linguistic philo- 
sophy forces us to the inference that the same has been the case from the begin- 
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ning, and that the way to grammatical expression lies only through combina- 
tion. With regard to this point, Professor Kuhn is in a very hopeful state, as 
appears from the concluding paragraphs of his paper. He ventures there to 
raise a word of protest against what he calls the “ hitherto accepted philosophy 
of language.” The latter, he says, is at a loss to find words of condemnation 
severe enough for languages guilty of mixing up material and form, by apply- 
ing words of recognizably material content to those uses for which we provide 
by suffixes—as is toa great extent the case in the tongues of which he has 
been treating. He, on the contrary, is inclined to note their analogy with such 
elements in his own language as -thum, -schaft, -heit, -bar, all of them demon- 
strably material in origin. ‘* Wherever,”’ he adds, ‘‘we see suffixes come into 
being, they come in this way; and we may with some reason (mit cinigem Rechte) 
infer that they have in general been thus originated.” Here is a very encour- 
aging bit of independence and good sense; and the author has only to go on 
boldly on the same track to escape altogether the shackles of the now preva- 
lent philosophy of language in Germany, and to substitute for it the true scien- 
tific and historical method. That philosophy has really as little to do with the 
science of language as the Hegelian philosophy with geology or zoology. The 
former is all well in its way, but it does not stand upon the same plane with 
the other, and nothing but detriment and confusion can come of their mixture. 
The only justifiable scientific method, in the study of language as in every 
other branch of scientific inquiry, is to reason back from the known to the 
unknown. And the argument, as not long ago stated in the pages of this Jour- 
nal (Vol. I, p. 337) runs thus: if in the historical periods of language we see 
formative elements made by the agglutination of independent material words, 
and do not see them made in any other way, and if the grammatical relations 
thus provided for are of the same kind, and not less difficult, than those 
expressed by the other formative elements whose history is beyond our ken, 
then it necessarily follows, not merely that we have ‘‘ some reason”’ to regard 
the latter elements as having been made in the same way as the former, but 
that we have no reason to regard them as made in any other way. That is to 
say, this is the only, and the sufficient, method of explanation of the structural 
growth of language which the historical study of language has yet brought to 
light; any other, even concurrent one, must wait for admission until a histori- 
cal basis has been found for it. Moreover, this kind of reduction of material 
elements to a formal value is only one division of the most pervading of all 
movements in the development of language. It is not easy to see why Pro- 
fessor Kuhn should have referred only to the suffixes of our European lan- 
guages; their auxiliaries and form-words are a still closer parallel to the 
formative apparatus of less developed tongues, and involve processes of adap- 
tation as gross and coarse as any that the latter can exhibit. Thus, to take the 
nearest example at hand, the German and English alike have a substantive 
verb, expressing the fundamental grammatical relation of predication, which 
is pieced together out of fragments of three verbs having the material senses 
of ‘grow,’ ‘stay,’ and ‘sit’ (or else ‘ breathe’): the Romanic tongues have 
patched in ‘stand’ instead of ‘stay.’ And to denote its temporal and modal 
relations, they employ various verbs traceable to the material senses of ‘turn,’ 
‘seize,’ ‘ be big or strong,’ ‘select’ (with a probable further background of ‘ sur- 
round’), ‘be under penalty’ (perhaps ultimately ‘have committed a crime’), 
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and so on. Our phraseology, too, is crammed with examples of the same kind. 
What has the present accepted philosophy of language to say of such expres- 
sions, for example, as es fal/t mir ein (‘it falls in to me’) or “ it occurs to (2. ¢. 
‘runs against’) me,” for that extremely familiar but also transcendentally mys- 
terious act of framing a sudden conception? And is not all our intellectual 
and moral language made up of such grossly material elements? Of their 
grossness, the mind that uses them is totally unconscious, and the intellectual 
action that underlies them is alike in all those who employ their unending 
variety. To say heap-man instead of men or Manner,to us who have the latter 
forms, is of an amusing rudeness; so would be 7 shall have been, if employed 
with etymological understanding of its elements by one accustomed to say 
fuero; but to one whose habitual expression it has become, the sense of the 
grammatical relation, of plurality and so forth, is in either case just as pure 
and as integral as is that of the synthetic form to its user. Those who have 
to learn a tongue of ruder structure do not find the character of their mental 
apprehensions degraded by it; the process of thought is the same with either 
instrument. To get at the kernel of a nut, one may with nearly equal advan- 
tage avail himself of a rough stone, a polished hammer, or a patent nut-crack- 
ing machine; and while we may admire the superior ingenuity of the last, we 
do not fail to recognize in all alike the essentially human faculty of adapting 
means to ends, nor to acknowledge that the remote ancestors of those who now 
have machines possessed nothing better than stones; and we should especially 
laugh at any who maintained that the metal in their machines was never rude 
mineral that had to be dug out of the dirty ground. But this is what is virtu- 
ally done by those who insist that in their languages the apparatus of formal 
expression has been always and only formal. In direct opposition to them, it 
is to be maintained that in no language does anything formal exist that was 
not first material; investigation, experience, and sound anthropologic theory 
all unite to show this; and there is nothing against it but prejudice and pride. 
Our views of the history of language, in order to be defensible and abiding, 
must be made to fit into our general anthropology, as a consistent part of it; 
for language is simply one of the various acquisitions by which man has become 
what he is. Now what can we suppose to have been the mental condition and 
capacity of men who have not yet possessed themselves of speech? Certainly 
not superior to that of the comparatively cultivated races in the more recent 
stages of their history, but rather the contrary; we cannot help believing that 
there has been a gradual advance in intellectual grasp and reach, partly asa 
consequence of the gradual elaboration of speech. It would be, then, of the 
utmost degree of strangeness if in primitive times a loftier and freer mode of 
language-making was within reach than we now find attainable by ourselves ; 
if those items of formal expression which in the period over which our obser- 
vations extend have had to be slowly wrought out and adapted to their purpose 
from the general material of speech, could be struck off out of hand by the 
earliest speech-makers. Yet we have this palpable absurdity involved in the 
language-theories of a variety of schools: of those who hold that certain lan- 
guages are “ form-languages” and others not; or that speech began with sen- 
tences, which gradually begat words by a fissiparous process; or that pronouns 
are the endings of verbs, which have dropped off and set up an independent 
existence; or that the founders of each race of men produced the various exist- 
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ing languages complete “at a single stroke ”—and so on through the whole list 
of a priori systems, which are saved from general and utter condemnation only 
by the too prevalent substitution of empty speculations for the scientific 
method of induction from facts. 

Our author’s concluding opinion, that we are not to infer mental infirmity in 
the races possessing these peculiar and structurally impoverished tongues, is to 
be received with unquestioning assent. Every race is entitled to be judged by 
the totality of its mental products, not by the capacity which it has exhibited 
in a single direction of mental activity; and no reasonable man will deny to 
the unaided originators of a culture like the Chinese a place in the front rank 
of humanity. But the skill and effect with which they are handled does not 
save the tongues themselves from the reproach of rudimentariness ; and what- 
ever eminence the Chineseand Tibetans may have attained in philosophy must 
be said to be in spite of their speech rather than by its aid. To extol the 
logicalness of a language of roots can hardly fail to imply against one that has 
parts of speech and inflections the charge of being in some measure illogical. 

W. D. W. 


Old-Latin Biblical Texts. No.I. The Gospel according to Matthew. From 
the St. Germain MS (g;), edited by JoHN WorpDswortTH, M. A., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture. 


This volume is the first instalment of a series which is apparently intended 
to deal exhaustively with the difficult question of the relations between the 
Vulgate and those Latin versions of the New Testament which are earlier 
than the days of Jerome; and it will be welcomed by all students of the New 
Testament, not only on account of the access which its collations will give to 
MSS either inaccessible to the majority of scholars, or, worse still, misrepre- 
sented by previous editors, but also as an indication of the progress which 
Professor Wordsworth is making with the promised edition of the Vulgate 
which he has undertaken for the delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

It is probably on account of the neglect with which this celebrated MS (¢1) 
has been treated by the present generation of scholars, that Wordsworth has 
decided to give it the first place in the series of so-called Old-Latin texts; and 
he points out that the majority of those who have used the text have employed 
the unreliable collation of Martianay, to the enumeration of whose errors 
Wordsworth devotes an appendix of nearly 12 pages for the Gospel of St. 
Matthew alone. It almost seems as if collators were born, not made. 

The MS is generally referred to the ninth century, and is the second volume 
of a Bible of which the first was lost, according to the editor, between the 
years 1540 and 1680. It was formerly in the library of the Abbey of St. 
Germain des Prés, near Paris, and is now in the National Library (Fonds 
Latin 11553). From the Abbey it, of course, derives its name and notation 
£1, 4. ¢. the first of the Italic MSS of St. Germain. This notation we are sorry 
to see that Wordsworth proposes to change so that it reads, in the volume 
under consideration, G,, and will do so in the forthcoming edition of the 
Vulgate. A curse worse than that of Shakespere’s epitaph might be invoked 
upon the heads of those who alter, unnecessarily, the notation of New Testa- 
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ment MSS. _ It will, of course, involve more trouble in printing, for every one 
who quotes G; will add (g; Tisch.), and every one who gives σι will add (G, 
Wordsw.). The description of the MS given by M. Delisle, in his ‘ Inventaire 
des MSS de Saint Germain des Prés,’ informs us that the book contains ‘ Notes 
tironiennes dans les marges.’ The editor has recorded the pages of the MS 
upon which these Tironian signs may be found, and remarks that they are 
‘apparently glosses to passages in the same folios,’ though it does not appear 
that he had any other grounds for this than pure conjecture, since he adds that 
‘I believe they have not as yet been read.’ 

Considering that the whole subject of these short-hand marks has been 
exhaustively dealt with in recent years, we venture to suggest that some 
German scholar might have been found to decipher them. Ninth century 
glosses, if such they should turn out to be, are sometimes worth reading, not 
to mention that they may serve to fix the date and place of production (by 
authors that are quoted) with greater accuracy than has been thus far attained. 

On p. ix the editor remarks, “ The pages are divided into two columns, each 
ruled with 52 lines, and there are on an average 37-38 letters to a line.” He does 
not, however, recognize, what this statement involves, that the MS has 
preserved the ancient hexameter form of writing, the average hexameter being 
in Greek 37-38 letters. And since we may affirm generally that the majority 
of early errors in New Testament MSS are functions of lines whose length is 
given (being in length usually whole verses of poetry, or multiples and sub- 
multiples of the same), it follows that the MS should have been reproduced in 
its original arrangement as nearly as possible, in order that light may be 
thrown upon the compass of the variants and upon genesis of the separate 
errors. Mr. Wordsworth does nothing of the sort, but presents the text as it 
might stand in a printed Latin Bible. The time will come when all editors 
will feel the fitness of presenting a codex, as far as possible, in the shape in 
which they find it. 

On the xiith page of the Introduction are collected the prefaces, etc., of the 
separate Pauline Epistles, together with an enumeration of the number of 
verses contained in each. These data are very interesting; for the whole of 
the epistles we are told “ Habet Apostolus versus {Π1. DCCCC. LXVIIIC.” 
W. does not explain the meaning of this terminal C; the MS originally 
numbered 4968 verses (hexameters) in the Pauline Epistles, but on a later leaf, 
Fol. 183, 2: ‘Epistulae Apostoli XIII ad Romanos usque ad Philemonem 
numerum uersus computantur .. . uersus V milia.’ It appears that a correc- 
tion was therefore made, by placing C as a correction over LXVIII, and, as 
so often happens in MSS, a later transcriber brought the correction into line 
with the rest of the script; cf. the reading Bewopodp in the Sinaitic Codex for 
Βεώρ and Βοσόρ. 

The very same process has taken place in some other figures cited by W. 
The second epistle to the Corinthians is said to be ‘Scribta de Macedonia 
uersus ALXX°,’ to which the editor adds ‘forte uersus AL, XX capitula.’ This 
is quite wrong; what happened was that the scribe, who preserves the old 
Greek stichometry of Euthalius and earlier writers, did not understand the 
symbol for 90, which he took for 60; he thus wrote ALX, and a later hand 
inserted XC over the last two figures. These have crept into the text. The 
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mistake is repeated in the subscription to the Galatians: ‘ Scribta de urbe 
Roma ὑετοὶ CCLXIIIXC (forte uersus CCLXIII, cap X).’ The proper 
number of verses to the Galatians is 293, and this an early writer made into 
263, resulting in the correction and error as before. The same error in reading 
the sign for 90 is found in the subscription to Titus, which has 67 verses 
instead of 97, and in r Thess. 

The common confusion between H and N has given rise to an error in 
Philippians, which has 350 verses instead of 208. 

When these corrections are made, it will be found that the stichometry 
agrees almost exactly with that of Euthalius and the early Greek MSS, an 
important result for the stichometer, as showing that the earlier Latin versions 
did not make a new count of their text when translated. We find then as 
follows : 


ὋΣ (G, Wor lew.) ae (G, Wor lw) 

Romans 920 ΟΙΙ 1 Thess. 194 193 
1 Cor. 870 870 2 Thess. 108 108 
2 Cor. Ξ90 590 1 Tim. 230 230 
Gal. 293 293 2 Tim. 172 172 
Ephes. 312 312 Philem. . 38 34 
Philip. 208 308 Hebrews 703 700 
Coloss. 208 208 


There are other deficiencies in the edition which are disappointing to the 
paleographer; at the end of the letter to Damasus is ‘a sort of wheel full of 
numbers, apparently some arrangement of the Canons which follow on 4% 
pages.’ This wheel might easily have been reproduced, as the scribe’s mono- 
grams were. And, indeed, the whole of the MS might have been printed, 
instead of merely the first Gospel. The fragments of Hermas at the close of 
the book have, according to the editor, never been collated, nor does it appear 
that, as far as he is concerned, they ever will be. We could willingly spare 
the life and epitaph of Dr. John Walker (who collated the MS for Bentley), if 
we might have instead the few leaves of the Vulgate of Hermas. 

On p. xlii there is a remark which is likely to mislead the N. T. critic ; the 
editor reprints the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel in the Codex Amiatinus, 
which he describes as a MS written in stichi, as follows: 


IN PRINCIPIO ERAT VERBUM 
ET VERBUM ERAT APUD DM 
ET DS ERAT VERBUM 
HOC ERAT IN PRINCIPIO APUD DM 
OMNIA PER IPSUM FACTA SUNT 
ET SINE IPSO FACTUM EST NIHIL 
QUOD FACTUM EST 
IN IPSO VITA ERAT 
ET VITA ERAT LUX HOMINUM 


And he remarks “ It is clear that the scribe intended to connect ‘ Quod factum 
est’ with ‘in ipso vita erat’ as the largest number of early Latin, as well as 
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Greek, MSS do. Tischendorf and Tregelles, strange to say, both overlook 
this, or rather point the sentence wrongly.” 

If any one will compare the text as it stands above with the oldest form of 
the Greek text, that given in Codex B, as follows: 


€NapYHHNOAOFOCKal 
OAOFOCHNTIPOCTONON- 
Kal@CHNOAOFOCOYTOC 
HNENAPYHTIPOCTONON 
TANTAAIAYTOYESENE 
TOK alywpicaYTOYETEN 
ETOOYAEENOPEFONEN 
ENAYTWZWHHNKaIH 


I think he will come to the conclusion that the Codex Amiatinus represents 
the breaking-up of a text formerly written in half-hexameters and which is 
being replaced by writing in cola and commata; and so far from it being 
clear that the scribe intended to connect the words in question, it might even 
be maintained by some that he has expressly separated them by moving the 
new line ‘in ipso vita erat’ to the right ; but whether this is the case or not, 
the MS is not a stichometric one in any accurate use of the term. 

We shall look with interest for the publication of the rest of the Codex, and 
for the promised editions of Codex Bobbiensis (4) and Codex Monacensis (¢), 
both of which will be based on Tischendorf’s transcripts and a correction of 


the same by the MSS themselves. 
J. RENDEL Harris. 


Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. By F. H. A. SCRIVENER. 
Third edition, thoroughly revised, enlarged and brought down to the 
present date, 1883. 


The feeling of expectation and interest with which the announcement of a 
new edition of this work was received is scarcely justified by the perusal of its 
pages; which are singularly conservative, not only with regard to the most im- 
portant questions of N. T. criticism (where, indeed, a certain cautiousness is 
both necessary and commendable), but also of multitudinous errors which dis- 
figured previous editions, and many of which must have been pointed out 
over and over again. We shall confine ourselves in the present article to some 
noteworthy points in the first hundred pages of the new edition. _ 

One of the first things which will strike an American reader in the new 
edition is the altered tone of the writer with regard to Cis-Atlantic scholars. 
The following is an instructive instance: Ed. 2, p. 85, note 2: ‘Abbot, Com- 
parative Antiquity of the Sinaitic and Vatican Manuscripts, ubi supra, p. 195. 
This writer adopts in controversy a tone which has happily become obsolete 
among scholars on our side of the Atlantic; yet by a diligent use of the 
materials supplied by Vercellone and Cozza’s Roman edition of the Codex 
Vaticanus (1868-70) and of other documents, he has no doubt shaken the 
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arguments by which Mr. Burgon seeks to demonstrate that the Sinaitic 
manuscript is younger than its rival in the Vatican by 50, by 75 or by 100 
years.” 

Two American names are misspelt; p. 301, for ‘Luther Farnhaus’ read 
‘Luther Farnham,’ and for ‘Is. H. Hull,’ pp. 327, 485, 546, and Index 2, read 
‘Isaac H. Hall.’ | 

The following are some of the points which we have noted as requiring 
attention or correction: P. 27, note 2. In describing the very important 
phenomenon of the prevalence of early tri-columnar Greek codices, 5. notes “ To 
this not slender list, Mr. E. Maunde Thompson enables us to annex B. M. addit. 
24142, a Flemish Latin Bible of the eleventh century.” The remark had 
already been made by Mr. Bond in his Report on the Utrecht Psalter; Bond 
makes the copy to be of the gth or roth century, and, which is much more 
important, affirms that it is the preservation of an earlier similar arrangement. 

P. 28, note: The Utrecht Psalter is said to be in three columns, but to bear 
marks of having been transcribed from an archetype containing only two. 
This may be so, but I cannot tell upon what grounds 5. bases his opinion. In 
the report on the Psalter, p. 2, Mr. E. A. Bond affirms the contrary: ‘In the 
case of the Psalter there is evidence in the illustrative drawings that it has 
been copied from an earlier original. The drawings in the first MS extended 
across the page as was common in early times, and the text was written in 
three columns; and, therefore, for the same purpose of preserving the original 
arrangement, the form of the letters as well as the three columns was repeated.” 

P. 48, 1.12: The abbreviated form of παρθένος, παρνος with 6 superscript, is 
found in the Bodleian Genesis, both with and without the superscript bar that 
denotes abbreviation; cf. f. 41 B., 1.22. The variation should be noted, as it 
explains how, in the absence of the line, the transition could be made from 
πρὸς παρθενοῦς to πρὸς πάρθους in subscription to early copies of the rst Epistle 
of John. The whole of this section (15) is very incomplete. No attempt is 
made to discriminate between earlier and later tachygraphy, nor to derive one 
from the other. Many forms of abbreviation which are common enough in 
well-known MSS are not referred to; ¢. g. the curious forms in Codex P for 
Hap, av, értorodn, etc., cf. I John II, Jude, etc. With regard to the compendia 
scribendi such as those used for πρός or καί being found at the ends of lines, the 
statement may be extended; almost all early tachygraphs are terminal, and 
are found in the close of the line or the last line of the page; where they 
occur otherwise they generally indicate an unreduced terminal abbreviation of the 
exemplar copied. 

P. so: A little over two pages is devoted to the subject of stichometry; a 
subject which has been much investigated during the last half-century, and 
with most important results, of which S. does not seem aware, since he gives 
in the addenda his last word on the subject, which is, in brief, a reference to 
Prideaux’ Connections, for illustration of the statement that the στίχος is a 
sense-line. After that, one is almost afraid to refer him to Ritschl, Graux, 
Wachsmuth, or the American Journal of Philology. If he believes the στίχος 
is a sense-line, he might at least have quoted Blass in support of his position. 

Let us ask a question here: assuming S. to be right in his hypothesis, 
supported as he is by Prideaux and other primeval writers, and right also in 


me 
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the multitude of MSS which he declares to be either stichometric or copied 
from stichometric MSS, how does he reconcile the extreme variation in the 
lengths of the lines of the MSS so designated with his own statement that the 
numbers of στίχοι given in the subscriptions are near enough to prove that 
they were divided on the same principle? For example, Codex Laudianus 
might be contrasted with Codex Bezae or with H of St. Paul’s Epistles. The 
fact is that the στίχος is an average hexameter, and only in a loose and general 
sense is applied to sense-lines at all. 

On p. 50, last line, for 41 read 31. 

P. 51: Here there is the usual confusion over the work of Euthalius in the 
arrangement and stichometry of the Acts and Epistles. Dr. S. adds to the 
misunderstanding by a series of personal disagreements with himself, which 
are common indeed throughout the volume; «¢. g. p. 50, 1. 18, Euthalius’ 
edition of St. Paul’s Epistles thus divided was published A. D. 458, that of the 
Acts and Epistles A. Ὁ. 490. P. 61,1. 14: “Soon after (αὐτίκα δῆτα is his own 
expression) the publication of St. Paul’s Epistles, on the suggestion of one 
Athanasius . . . Euthalius put forth a similar edition of the Acts and Catholic 


Epistles.” 
Again, p. 51,1. 21: “ Who distributed the στίχοι of the Gospels . . . does 
not appear.” P. 62,1. 12: “He (Euthalius) is also said . . . to have been the 


author of that reckoning of the στέχοι which is annexed in most copies to the 
Gospels as well as to the Acts and Epistles.” 

The second note on the foot of p. 51 should have been more full, considering 
the importance of the MS referred to. Ido not think there is any stichometric 
number at the close of Philemon. As for the pz at the close of II Thess., I 
am inclined to believe it a corruption of pry; with an unabbreviated reckoning 
upon Westcott and Hort’s text, I find 112 sixteen-syllabled hexameters, which 
comes very near to the supposed 113. In II Cor. & has χιβ or 612, and by an 
unabbreviated count as before we have 610. Several of the other figures are 
corrupt. 

P. 71,1. 4: “In the Pauline Epistles, that to the Hebrews precedes the four 
Pastoral Epistles, and immediately follows the second to the Thessalonians in 
the four great codices, Vaticanus,” etc. Codex B does not contain the Pastoral 
Epistles, as S. admits in Addenda, on p. 102. 

Ρ, 89 fin.: “ Words are divided at the end of a line as capriciously as can be 
imagined ; thus« in οὐκ is repeatedly separated without need.” For'capriciously 
read regularly, and dele thus and without need. Dr. S. seems to have imbibed 
the idea of the first editor of the Herculanean Rolls, who was struck with 
surprise at the same phenomenon and remarked (Vol. Herc. Coll. Neap. I 25): 
‘Vide amanuensis nostri imperitiam sive oscitantiam qui unam syllabam ovy 
bifariam divisit, literam x in inferiorem lineam trahens, quasi ad sequens ὑπό 
pertineret.’ A more correct idea may be obtained from Kiihner, Greek Gram. 
I 273, or from Hort, Introduction, p. 315. 

P. 93, 1.14: For go read gr. S. suggests that the missing leaves of Sinaiti- 
cus might have contained either the Acts of Paul or the Revelation of Peter, 
and refers to the Codex Claromontanus, which has catalogued these books, 
According to the authority quoted, the Acts of Paul contains 3560 verses and 
the Revelation of Peter 270; we are therefore invited to choose between two 
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books, one of which is about 13 times the size of the other, and neither of 
which is likely to agree with the compass of the missing pages. 

P. 98: In the 2d edition, S. adopted the brilliant conjecture of Tregelles as 
to the origin of the connexion between S. Thecla and the Alexandrian Codex, 
according to which the Arabic inscription as to the saint is due to the fact 
that the MS in its present form begins with the lesson for S. Thecla’s day 
(Matt. XXV 1,13). Of this 5. wrote: “It is hardly too much to say that 
Tregelles’ shrewd conjecture seems to be certain, almost to demonstration.” 
He now writes: “ It seems a fatal objection to this shrewd conjecture,as Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson points out, that the Arabic numeration of the leaf, set in 
the verso of the lower margin, itself posterior in date to the Arabic note relating 
to Thecla, is 26; so that the 25 leaves now lost must have been still extant 
when the note was written.” There is surely some misunderstanding here; 
there is no 26 on the page in question except the mark for the beginning of 
the 26th chapter, and the Arabic note at the lower margin, which has been cut 
away, is calculated by Thompson as 667. With regard to the priority of the 
numeration over the inscription or zsce versa, E. M. Thompson, in the British 
Museum facsimile, does not express himself so strongly:as might be inferred 
from Scrivener; his language is to the effect that the Arabic note about 
Thecla is of the 13th or 14th century, and that the leaves are numbered with 
Arabic numerals of the 14th century. The priority is, to say the least, doubtful, 
and under such circumstances Tregelles’ conjecture ought to stand unchal- 
lenged. 

P. 103, 1. 5: Codex B is described as follows: ‘* Each column contains forty- 
two lines,” etc. Not in the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, nor I Reg. to 
XIX 11; norin II Paralip. X 16to XXVI 13. The first of these groups is 
an exact number of folios containing 44 lines to a column; the second is a 
40-lined folio. 

P. ror: “ It (Codex B) is a quarto volume, arranged in quires of five sheets, 
or ten leaves each, like... Codex Rossanensis to be described hereafter.” On 
p. 158 we find Codex Rossanensis described, and are told ‘‘as in Codex B, the 
sheets are ranged in guaternions.” 

P. 131, 1. 29: For Frag. 5 read Frag. 6. 

We have no space at present to discuss Scrivener’s treatment of the im- 
portant problems of the grouping of N. T. documents and of Hort’s theory 
of the Syrian recension. The omission is, however, the less important, as Dr. 
S. has no theory of his own to offer, except.an empirical suggestion that BC 
might be a better group to follow than xB (p. 553). We may conclude with p. 
552, 1.15: “ Enough of the weary and ungracious task of finding fault.” 

J. RENDEL Harris, 


Acta Thomae. Graece partim cum novis codicibus contulit partim primus 
edidit, εἴς, MAX BONNET. Lipsiae, 1883. 


All students of the wide subject of Christian apocryphal literature will 
welcome this attempt to deal exhaustively with the early romances which have 
the apostle Thomas for their central figure; and the present volume is especi- 
ally valuable in consequence of the fact, which was brought to light by 
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Wright's translation of the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles from the Syriac, 
and by the fragments edited and translated from the Ethiopic by S. C. Malan, 
that not more than half of the book had been published by Thilo and Tisch- 
endorf. Professor Bonnet has now produced as the result of most laborious 
research in the National Library, the text of the whole of the Acts of Thomas 
in Greek, together with the account of the miracles and passion of the apostle 
in Latin. It is to the first of these that interest especially attaches itself. 
That tradition and romance were early occupied with the preaching of Thomas 
in India (a legend growing round a fact, as we believe) may be seen from the 
stichometric table of Nicephorus, in which, amongst the N. T. apocrypha, are 
numbered 

Tlepiodog Θωμᾶ ' στίχοι αψ' 

Εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ Θωμᾶν στίχοι jar’. 


It would be interesting to know whether Prof. Bonnet believes there is any 
relation between the ‘ Travels of Thomas,’ here recorded, and the ‘Acts,’ as he 
has published them. I do not see (though perhaps I have overlooked the 
point) that he has alluded to them. If a rough calculation, which I made on 
Bonnet’s text, is to be depended upon, it would seem that the ‘Acts’ were 
mutilated in very early days, before the time of Nicephorus, that is saec. ix, 
and that the book as published by Tischendorf is very nearly of the same 
compass as indicated by the stichometric table. I made 1600 verses by a rough 
approximation, Nicephorus says 1700. 

The portions of the book which have been now first edited will be seen by 
the following arrangement. Imagine the book to be made up of four parts, A, 
B, C, D, then A and C are found in the former editions, while B and D are 
due to the energy of Prof. Bonnet’s research. And the dimensions of the parts 
will be as follows, as may be seen by counting the lines in the present edition 
or in any other way: A is almost exactly double of C, and C is, but not so 
closely, six times B; and the remainder of the book is almost exactly double 
of A. It appears, therefore, that if B were a lost quaternion or, perhaps, leaf, 
the portion restored by Bonnet consists of the 13th quaternion or leaf, and 
about 24 quaternions or leaves which follow the Ig9th quaternion. Whether 
the piece marked B was a single leaf or group of leaves I will not attempt to 
decide. 

The Acts themselves are very entertaining reading, and show traces, as 
already suggested, of accretion of legend round earlier accounts, as is common 
in apocryphal literature. They throw light upon the ritual of the period when 
they were produced, by oblique allusions which are made to the ceremonies of 
the church; as, for example, when Thomas, at a certain marriage feast, receives 
oil and odors wherewith to anoint himself, he is observed to perform the rite 
of ecclesiastical unction upon himself by anointing his head, nostrils, ears, 
teeth and breast. At least so it seems that the legend must be interpreted. 
The tradition agrees with the Syriac romance, which contains the acts of 
Addai the apostle, in affirming the gratuitous character of early Christian 
preaching; as, for example, when (p. 44) the apostle Thomas is preaching in 
India, and is addressed by a high military official in the words ἀκήκοα περὶ σοῦ ὅτι 
μισθὸν παρά τινος ov λαμβάνεις, ἀλλ᾽ ὅπερ καὶ ἔχεις τοῖς δεομένοις παρέχεις, from 
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which it appears that the communistic instincts of Christianity survived long 
after their exercise had been discarded. 

It is, however, impossible to discuss in detail the many points of interest 
that arise in connection with these romances, and we must content ourselves 
with expressing gratitude for Prof. Bonnet’s laborious and valuable researches. 

J. RENDEL Harris. 


The Iroquois Book of Rites. Edited by Horatio HALg,M.A. D.G. Brinton, 
Philadelphia, 1883. 8vo, 222 pp. 

The Gilegiience: a comedy-ballet in the Nahuatl-Spanish dialect of Nicaragua. 
Edited by DANIEL G. Brinton, A. M., M.D. D.G. Brinton, Philadel- 
phia, 1883. 8vo, pp. lii, 94. 

Aboriginal American Authors and their Productions, especially those in the 
native languages. A chapter in the history of literature. By DANIEL G. 
Brinton, A. M.,M.D. Philadelphia, No. 115 South Seventh Street, 1883. 
Small 8vo, pp. viii, 63. 


The two first of the above-named books form volumes two and three of Dr. 
Brinton’s “ Library of Aboriginal American Literature,” of which the first 
volume gives the “ Maya Chronicles,” published by him in 1882. Other 
volumes, it is announced, to be edited by Gatschet, Bandelier and other 
eminent scholars, will soon appear. 

Mr. Hale’s book may be said to make an epoch in North American Indian 
history, giving, as it does, a clearer insight than we have had before into the 
political constitution and fortunes, and the personal character of the famous 
‘Six Nations,” who played so prominent a part in the land before and during 
the Revolutionary War. The body of the work consists of the text and 
translation of the ‘‘Ancient Rites of the Condoling Council,” that is, the 
ceremonies observed on the decease of a member of the Council and the 
induction of his successor. It is here given in two parts: the book of the 
Older Nations, in the Canienga (Mohawk) tongue, from two copies, one in the 
possession of Chief J. S. Johnson (a grandson of Sir William Johnson), of the 
Canadian Reservation, transcribed by him in 1832 from the copy of an old 
chief, the other held by Chief John Buck, the official keeper of the wampum 
records of the confederacy; and the book of the Younger Nations, in the 
Onondaga dialect, which was found “on the small Reservation in the State of 
New York, near Syracuse [Onondaga Castle], where a feeble remnant of the 
great Onondaga nation still cling to the home of their forefathers.” Writing 
was introduced among these Indians by the English (Church of England) 
missionaries in the early part of the last century, fortunately not too late to 
preserve this curious and valuable bit of literature. Merely as literature it is 
not without interest, and will bear comparison with some of the Vedic hymns 
in tenderness of sentiment and vigor of language; though its chief importance 
is the testimony it furnishes to the mature character of the confederation of the 
Six Nations. The assembled chieftains express their sorrow for the loss of 
the deceased, address words of sympathy and condolence to the bereaved 
friends, and call upon the revered ancestors, the founders of the league. The 
reader needs a commentary in order to understand the poem, and he will find 
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all desired information in the introduction and notes, where Mr. Hale discusses 
the history and constitution of the league at length. Its founder was Hiawa- 
tha, an Onondaga chief, believed by Mr. Morgan (in his “ Systems of Consan- 
guinity and Affinity of the Human Family’’) and Mr. Hale (both depending 
on native testimony) to have lived in the 15th century. 

Mr. Hale takes occasion to explain the singular fortune by which the eminent 
Onondaga statesman, through a confusion of his name with that of an Ojibway 
deity, has taken the shape, in Mr. Schoolcraft’s ‘‘ Hiawatha Legends” and 
Longfellow’s poem, of a mythical hero or demigod. The hero will doubtless 
keep his place in our literature, but we may hope that the rehabilitation of 
the statesman will also prove permanent. If the information which has been 
so industriously collected from the surviving members of the great league is to 
be relied on, Hiawatha must be reckoned among the notable sages and law- 
givers of the world. He found the tribes isolated, and consumed by wars 
among themselves; he conceived and realized the idea of a federal union, 
capable of indefinite territorial expansion, which was to secure peace, and he 
planned and in part executed great industrial improvements. For the history 
of the formation of the league, its constitution, its fortunes, the character of 
the “clans,” and the great civilization of the Iroquois, we must refer the reader 
to Mr. Hale’s Introduction, where will be found also a short account of the 
language. We heartily concur in the author’s protest against the common 
opinion that the Iroquois and the redmen generally were ferocious savages. 
In the wars waged for home and life against the European invaders it was to 
be expected that the harder side of their nature should come out; but their 
history shows them to have had many of the domestic and social virtues of 
civilization, and they would not suffer, even in their more cruel traits, by 
comparison with the Spanish conquerors of Mexico and Peru, or the English 
and French barons and ecclesiastics of the fifteenth century. In one point we 
hesitate to follow Mr. Hale. In note F of the Appendix he reproduces from 
a former work (essay on “Indian Migrations, as evidenced by Language,”’ 
published in the “American Antiquarian,’ January and April, 1883) the theory, 
based on a comparison between the Basque and the American Indian languages, 
that the early, non-Aryan Europeans were of the same race as the Indians 
of America. The linguistic and other facts appear to be an insufficient basis 
for the view that the ancestors of the redmen once dwelt in the British Islands 
and on the western coasts of the continent of Europe, and thence made their 
way by canoes across the Atlantic to America, and that the self-respect, love of 
liberty and capacity for self-government which characterize the modern 
European nations are derived, not from Indo-European but from Iberian 
ancestry. In the main points, however, Mr. Hale has done his work well, and 
we are under great obligation to him for the zeal and ability he has shown in 
bringing out this new side of Indian history and life. 

The third volume of the “ Library” is the amusing comedy-ballet of the 
Gtegiience, text and translation, the text obtained by Dr. Berendt in 1874, 
the translation now given for the first time by Dr. Brinton. It is written in 
the Nahuatl-Spanish dialect, a jargon that grew up as a means of communica- 
tion between the natives and their European conquerors. The Nahuas are 
believed by the editor, on the testimony of native tradition and of language, 
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to be an Aztec people who came to Nicaragua as invaders and obtained a 
settlement there. The reasons assigned by Dr. Brinton for regarding this 
play as the production of a native author seem to be sound, namely, that it is 
not at all religious (as were the dramas introduced by the Spanish priests as 
substitutes for the native daz/es), nor modeled after the Spanish secular comedy ; 
the female characters are mute, there are no monologues or soliloquies, no 
separation into scenes, no prologue, epilogue, or chorus, while there is much 
wearisome repetition of phrases, and ‘the business of the play is strictly 
within the range of the native thought and emotion.’’ The characters are the 
Spanish Governor, with his Alguacil, Secretary and Registrar, the hero 
Giiegiience, with his two sons, the Governor's daughter, and a number of 
mules. The Giiegience, an impudent cheat of a pedlar, coming to the town 
to sell his wares and perform his ballet, is summoned before the Governor 
(whose poverty has forced him to order the discontinuance of the public 
amusements) for entering the province without a permit; the fun of the piece 
consists in the witticisms of the pedlar, his tricks, and the shrewdness with 
which he finally escapes punishment and procures a marriage between one of 
his sons and the daughter of the Governor. Of the two sons, the older is an 
accomplice of his father, while the younger exposes and denounces him; the 
Governor is a butt, he and his officers merely serving to elicit the hero's wit; 
the daughter is a silent figure; the male personages, and the mules, who are 
represented by men, dance. It is all rude and coarse, but not without humor. 
In the Introduction the editor describes the Nahuas and Mangues of Nicara- 
gua, their bailes or dramatic dances, and their music and musical instruments, 
gives the history of the baile del Gtegiience, describes and explains the 
dramatis personae, and adds an epitome of the story. At the end of the book 
there are helpful notes, a vocabulary and an index. The layman as well as 
the scholar in Indian literature will find a mass of interesting matter in the 
work. We notice only one oversight, ‘“‘toll” for ‘“doubloons” (Spanish 
doblones), in the translation, p. 21. 

Dr. Brinton’s memoir on Aboriginal American Authors is an enlargement of 
a paper read by him before the Congrés International des Américanistes, at 
Copenhagen, in 1883. ‘‘It does not pretend,” he says in his preface, “to be 
an exhaustive bibliographical essay, but was designed merely to point out to 
an intelligent and sympathetic audience a number of relics of Aboriginal 
American literature, and to bespeak the aid and influence of that learned body 
in the preservation and publication of these rare documents.” If not exhaus- 
tive, the memoir is a very striking exhibition of Indian literature, narrative, 
didactic, oratorical, poetical and dramatic, over a large part of the eastern part 
of the continent, from Eskimoland to the Isthmus of Panama, and down to 
Peru. ‘The list furnishes abundant proof that there is much American litera- 
ture that is worth preserving, and at the same time justifies Dr. Brinton’'s 
lament over “the utter and incredible neglect which, up to this hour, has 
prevailed with regard to the preservation of relics of native literature which 
we know have existed—which do still exist.” The authors of these works are 
of all characters and social grades, from unknown Nicaraguans to Onondaga 
chiefs and Peruvian Incas. Hardly a beginning has been made in collecting 
the Indian folk-songs. Many historical works yet await editing and publica- 
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tion. Not a few books of rites, with accounts of calendars, and legends and 
myths, need translation and illustration. Dr. Brinton’s sketch of the literature 
enables us to see what has been done, and how much remains to be done. 

It is to be hoped that the Indian publications which Dr. Brinton is issuing 
will meet with a wide circle of readers, and that others besides:scholars of this 
department will interest themselves to aid the work he has so vigorously and 
successfully begun. To his call on “learned societies, enlightened govern- 
ments, liberal institutions, and individuals throughout the world” to help 
preserve the native American literature, there should be many Americans, at 


least, to respond. 
C. H. Toy. 


Encyklopaedie und Methodologie der Romanischen Philologie, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Franzdsischen von GUSTAV KOrTING. Erster Theil. 
Erstes Buch: Erdrterung der Vorbegriffe. Zweites Buch: Einleitung in 
das Studium der Romanischen Philologie. 8vo, pp. xvi - 244. Heilbronn, 
Henninger, 1884. 


Just a quarter of a century ago, Prof. Bernhard Schmitz, of the University of 
Greifswald, wrote a so-called Encyclopaedia of the philological study of the 
“modern languages, to which three supplements, each of two editions, appeared 
at different dates reaching down to 1881. Asa special supplement to the second 
edition (1876) Prof. Varnhagen, of Erlangen, published a list of all Programmes, 
Dissertations, and Habilitationsschriften since 1830, as well as of smaller 
articles and reviews that were scattered through newspapers, etc., up to 1877. 
A sort of continuation of the original undertaking was also begun in 1866 
by Schmitz in Die Neuesten Fortschritte der Franzdsisch-Englischen Philol- 
ogie, the last number of which, together with a new (second) edition of the 
whole work, came out six years later. These imperfect attempts at giving us 
a general survey of the progress of Romance philology and at establishing the 
beginnings of a Romance methodology were the only ones that had been made 
in this field up to the appearance of Prof. Koérting’s work, cited above. It 
will be seen from the comprehensive title what the general character of the 
proposed work is. It is the first of three octavo volumes that are to cover 
especially the development of Romance philology, beginning with broad notions 
of linguistics, and in each successive volume narrowing down to the more 
specific details required by the specialist alone. No. II of the series will con- 
stitute an encyclopaedia of Romance philology as a whole, while No. III will 
be devoted to the individual languages, their dialects, etc. 

The author is careful at the outset of his enterprise to have us clearly under- 
stand what he means by encyclopaedia; that is, it is neither a dictionary nor 
a general bibliography, but such a judicious selection and classification of the 
most important works published in each department, with succinct, pointed 
remarks on their relative values, as shall enable the student to find his way 
about understandingly in the immense mass of material with which he comes 
into contact from the beginning of his studies. It is not, therefore, intended 
to give here a complete survey of all that has been written, either directly or 
indirectly, on this new science, but simply to set up the finger-posts and note 
the most essential points along the line of march by which we have arrived at 
the position now occupied by it. 
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Throughout this first volume the writer nowhere gets away from the domain 
of general statement. In his discussion of language and the division of lan- 
guages, of written signs and literature, of the idea of philology with its well 
defined lines of demarkation setting off distinct categories of linguistic rela- 
tions, we find him upon ground similar to that of any one else treating the 
broad principles that underlie this subject. It is in the second book that he 
works into his proper theme, but only to give us here an introduction to what 
he purposes to carry out in the later volumes. This part is particularly suited 
to beginners in Romance philology who have need of becoming acquainted 
with the leading men in the field and their chief productions. The only school, 
however, that is faithfully represented isthe German. This is natural when we 
think that the book sprang out of a course of lectures delivered to students in the 
author’s special department. Inthe auxiliary studies suggested for the Romance 
student, such as Low Latin, mediaeval history, etc., the writer shows a most 
wise judgment, and the material offered is sufficiently varied and abundant to 
start the uninitiated well on his way towards drawing material benefit from 
them. Prof. Kérting belongs to the strictly conservative school of German 
Romance scholars, who hold that in the Late Latin thought, language and 
traditions we have to seek the principal source of our Modern Romance 
thought, language and traditions, and hence the great stress he lays upon this 
side of his subject. In the next to the last chapter of his book he has given 
us a rough sketch of the history of Romance studies in Europe, confining him- 
self more particularly again to Germany and to the work of German scholars, 
This proneness, in truth, to stick closely to the home workshop—a lack of 
the “ note of catholicity’’—is the chief weakness of his. present volume, which 
we hope to see corrected in those that are to follow. 

A concluding chapter on the academic study of Romance philology bears 
only on its position in the German universities, and hence does not concern us 
much. It is of interest, however, thus far, that we are able to see in it how we 
ourselves stand alongside of institutions where this subject has been fostered 
for nearly a quarter of a century, and how it has developed into extraordinary 
proportions with the right kind of men to lead in it. Notwithstanding the very 
general character of the matter here treated, and, for the most part, its Teutonic 
exclusiveness, we must recommend the work as the only fair specimen of a 
legitimate encyclopaedia that the Romance department has yet produced. We 
have a right to expect in the succeeding volumes broader views and richer 
details bearing upon important results reached in this field outside of Germany. 

A. M. ELLIoTrT. 


Zur Geschichte des Lateinischen ¢ vore und αὶ im Romanischen, von Dr. ADOLF 
HORNING. 8vo., pp. 140. Halle, Niemeyer, 1883. 


To trace the history of the Latin ¢ in its passage into the Neo-Latin idioms 
has been one of the most difficult problems of Romance phonology. This 
difficulty arises from the great variety of values assumed by the original gut- 
tural in the different modern languages, sticking, as it does in some cases, to the 
traditions of its primitive estate, in others passing into voiceless or voiced 
spirants according as it is initial, medial or final, and then again jumping over 
into the palatal mould with all the ease apparently that the semi-vowels mani- 
fest in the divers changes of their mobile character. 
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In 1874, M. Joret, one of the most skilled French dialect-phoneticians, wrote 
a work entitled “ Du ¢ dans les langues romanes,” in which the main lines of 
the problem were stated and discussed with clearness and acumen, but he did 
not investigate the more special conditions under which the Latin palatal ¢ 
passed on the one hand into sonant, on the other into mute consonants. Pro- 
fessor Fritz Neumann, of the University of Freiburg, attempted to fill up this 
gap, in 1878, in his able treatise “‘ Zur Laut- und Flexionslehre des Altfranz- 
dsischen,” where he promulgated his celebrated doctrine known as das Neu- 
mannsche Gesetz, which was intended, in the first instance, to bear directly 
upon the French, and afterwards indirectly upon the whole range of Romance 
languages. This law may be formulated in somewhat the following terms : 

Before the accent, Latin palatal ¢ (likewise ¢y), when medial and between 
two vowels, passed into sonant consonants (z, z, dz), after the accent it goes 
into mute (6c, ts, ¢, §). 

Some strictures upon this general statement were made by Professor Schu- 
chardt, of Graz, in a review of Windisch’s Kurtzgefasste Irische Gram- 
matik (Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie IV 143), where he holds that 
Neumann had not recognized the punctum saliens of the subject. On one 
side cy, ty should be placed, while on the other C*%‘' should stand. In 
this way position after the tonic could only come into consideration with 
cy, ty; and here they produced double consonance, as in Italian palazzo, 
piaccio, Thus the matter rested until the appearance of Horning’s work last 
year. In this it is proposed to collect throughout the different Romance lan- 
guages all the testimony possible in favor of, and against, the Neumann law, 
in other words, to try to throw light upon the mode of production of sonant 
and mute consonants out of the Latin ἐς, and the author desires that this inves- 
tigation may be considered as a supplement to the results obtained in Joret’s 
work. 

The languages taken up here for examination are: French proper, the Picard, 
the Modern Lorraine and Modern Wallonian dialects, the Franco-Provencal of 
Switzerland, Old Provengal, Catalan, Spanish, Portuguese, Raetoromance, 
Italian (Old North-Italian, Old Tuscan and Modern Sicilian), and Wallachian. 

The historical point of view from which the investigation starts is fourfold, 
namely: 1. All the languages are to be examined on the basis of the Neumann 
Law, but the results obtained for any one of them are not to be presupposed as. 
existing for any other one of the languages. 2. The investigation must cover 
the oldest period of each language. This does not hinder the modern dialects 
from being considered. 3. Final c, of which Joret and Neumann do not take 
sufficient account, needs the same careful treatment as medial c. 4. Ce (de- 
cem), ct (fect), cy ( facio), ty (vationem) are tobe kept strictly separate. With 
reference to this latter point the author very properly notes how these phonetic 
categories are clearly differentiated in the Italian and the Raetoromance, while 
in Band XXV der Denkschriften der Wienerakademie, Mussafia shows us that 
Die catalonische metrische Version der Sieben Weisen Meister held final ce (ct), 
fy as a group distinctly separate from the combination cy. A valuable auxil- 
iary for determining the law of development of voiceless and voiced spirants 
in French is found in the Vocabulaire Hebraico-Frang¢ais published in the first 
volume of Béhmer’s Romanische Studien. Here the voiced spirant s is always 
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. represented by Hebrew 1, whether it comes from Latin s or ¢, the mute s 
by vw, while mute ἐς is given by x, which probably had the Latin ἐς sound. For 
the Spanish, too, the author finds interesting data in the newspapers published 
by the descendants of the Spanish Jews who, banished from Spain, settled in 
Vienna, Constantinople and other parts of the East. The language here is 
Spanish, but written in Hebrew characters, where Ὁ regularly represents voice- 
less sand 1 voiced s. For the other idioms the writer has made use of the 
latest aids at his command in the line of fragmentary texts, monographs and 
special journal articles, so that the treatise before us represents the latest phase 
of this difficult question, and is a decided step forward towards a discovery of 
these intricate relations in the modern languages of phonetic values, very 
diverse among themselves, but which have sprung from a simple product in the 
mother tongue. The results reached by Horning’s admirable method may be 
summed up about as follows: 

I. Final ce, cy, ἔν, wherever syncopation does not take place, become voice- 
less spirants, but this character of the spirant has nothing whatever to do with 
the accent. Spanish alone forms an exception to this rule. 

II. Pretonic ce becomes voiced spirant or palatal throughout the greater por- 
tion of the Romance language territory. Middle, South Italian and Wallach- 
ian are the exceptions. Pretonic ce becomes also voiced consonant in North 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. French and Provengal are doubtful in their 
oldest form. 

III. Cy + ¢ is treated everywhere like simple ce. 

IV. Cy + dark vowel, both before and after the accent, becomes voiceless 
spirant or palatal. Spanish is again the positive exception here, turning its cy 
in this case into voiced spirant. The circumstances in which pretonic cy 
passes into voiced consonants in French and Provengal is yet an unsolved 
problem. For ¢y the law is definite, at least, in French and Provencal, where 
as pretonic it gives regularly voiced spirants, while as post-tonic it produces 
voiceless spirants. In the other Romance languages the law was checked, 
especially by analogy, at an early period of its development. In Italian and 
Raetian only two words (vationem, stationem) have shown us the sonant. The 
first of these is the more interesting since throughout the Romance languages 
it has uniformly passed into the sonant state. A. M. ELLIOTT. 


Der Troubadour Bertolome Zorzi. Herausgegeben von EMIL Levy. Halle. 
Niemeyer, 1883. 


The marked activity of Romance scholars for the last few years in editing 
critical texts of Provencal literature has awakened a new interest in everything 
pertaining to this transition period of intellectual life from the old to the modern 
civilization of South Europe. In accordance with this feeling, many of the 
leading Troubadours of Spain and South France have already received atten- 
tion from able editors, while the Italian poets who wrote in Provencal have 
been for the most part sadly neglected. The Freiburg Habilitationsschrift, 
cited above, is a contribution toward supplying this deficiency. In 1880 this 
same editor gave us the first critical edition of the works of Figueira, who, 
though a Toulousian by birth, passed most of his life in Lombardy. Zorzi 
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was a native of Venice, and lived during the latter half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, having taken an active part, according to an original Provencal biography 
of him, in the hard struggle for supremacy between Venice and Genoa. But 
notwithstanding his extreme patriotism and his enthusiasm for his native town, 
he was a friend of the celebrated Genoese poet, Bonifaci Calvo, with whom he 
stood in the most intimate relations, and to whom some of his poems are 
addressed. Zorzi’s works, eighteen in number, are here collected and arranged 
according to the probable dates of their production, with remarks on the cir- 
cumstances in which the poems were written, together with the vartae lecttones 
of the three existing MSS in which they are contained, that is, Vatican 5232, 
and Bibl. nat. fr. 854 et 12473, known respectively as the A, I, and K MSS. 
For his orthography the editor has followed A, and only where this failed 
him has that of I been called in. The character of the metre for each poem 
is clearly represented with all the changes and transpositions that belong to it, 
and also all the correspondences in the works of other Troubadours, so that 
we have in this little work a short historic survey of the different kinds of 
verse used by Zorzi as found throughout Provencal literature. At the heading 
of each poem the different places are given where it has been published before, 
in part or as a whole, and at the end of the volume the editor has supplied us 
with half a dozen pages of judicious notes, bearing only upon those points that 
are most necessary to a correct knowledge of the text. The only thing want- 
ing to make the collection complete in itself is a well-arranged vocabulary. 
The difficulty that young scholars experience in getting, ready at hand, adequate 
and convenient glossaries for the Provencal ought to be sufficient reason in all 
such cases as this for furnishing a careful word-list of the text or texts edited. 
A. M. ELLIOTT. 


Czgdmon's Exodus and Daniel, edited from Grein. By THEODORE W. HunrT, 
Ph. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Language in Princeton College. 
Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 1883. [Second publication in the series 
‘‘ Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” issued under the general editorship of 
Prof. James A. Harrison.] 


A reliable and convenient edition of the A. S. Exodus has been needed quite 
as much as of any other part of Grein’s Bibliothek. Béowulf and Elene, the 
latter now in the second edition of Prof. Zupitza’s excellent book, have had 
sufficient attention called to their merits, but the Exodus has languished like a 
younger son behind the somewhat frosty elder born Genesis; and Grein’s, 
Thorpe’s, and Bouterwek’s editions of both poems and the Daniel are now 
about equally inaccessible. Prof. Hunt has furnished a text-book for col- 
lege use, with notes and vocabulary. The notes especially give evidence of 
work, and the text is in the main a, faithful reproduction of Grein’s text. 
But it labors under two faults. With one exception the editor has paid no 
attention to Grein’s list of errors and misprints given at the end of Vol. I, and 
has reprinted the text with its errors (luckily not very many) upon its head. 
The second fault is due toan unfortunate system of accentuation. ‘The first 
book in the series (Béowulf) retained Heyne’s, which in the main agrees with 
Grein’s. The system has never been popular in England and America, and 
nearly all German scholars have abandoned it. But its retention by the Amer- 
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ican editors showed at least conservatism and fiefdt, Prof. Hunt has left the 
old paths, but only to launch into confusion. His accentuation of the diph- 
thongs (ἐλ, eo) would be an improvement if it represented with him a part of any 
defined system. The change of Grein’s 4 to 2 is also good. But why did the 
editor omit to change Grein’s gto? The result is that in scores of instances in 
the text 2 and @ are not distinguished. The editor prints deg woes mere (for 
mere), Whenever, then, ἃ, the variant of &, occurs, the vowel is accented long, 
and forms like mre, mére stand peaceably together in the glossary. But the 
variations do not cease here. The form - (for & /aw) occurs Dan. 751 and 
elsewhere in the text, Ae in the glossary, while a number of compounds in the 
glossary receive no accent whatever. The text has er (for &r), the glossary a 
new accentuation aér, but the compound Zrdeg has none. Similarly anméd 
and Anpad (should be Anpz®) stand side by side, while béag in the text becomes 
beag in the glossary. The following list of words, falsely accented in the 
vocabulary, might be largely increased: bel (baél is the form given), béme, 
bréost, cigean, €dfynde, flddblac, fal, gehAten (past part.), gecydan. Fully one 
quarter of the verbs in 1 (first conj.) are given with unaccented i in the present 
(gebidan, etc.’. 

The editor uniformly accents the preterite endings of the second weak conj. 
(-dde), though he leaves Grein’s -ode in the text (mddgéde, Ex. 458, etc.). 
This is the way in which March accents, but the editor does not refer to March 
nor yet to the discrepancy between text and glossary, and appears to be quite 
unaware of the excellent theory Grein followed (cf. Sievers, Beitrige, V 66, 82, 
etc.) 

For a list of the frequent and vexatious misprints in the glossary, such as 
Afeestinan for Afcestnian, beman for bernan, deof for déop, there is no space 
here. But some, at least, of the following errors cannot be so explained: 
Abrecen (for Abrocen), the same mistake occurring under brecan and forbrecan, 
forgetan figures as perf. part. of forgitan, galen is given as the infinitive, aldor 
(υἱέ) is said to be a fem. of the 2 decl. gen. e, a form ferhSloce is given as 
masc., dreoran, drear (both unaccented) are given as the proper infinitive and 
preterite, dreosan, dreas being merely added in parenthesis, and ben(n), gen. 
e, fem. is given with the meanings prayer, entreaty, The word means a wound, 
and is evidently mistaken for bén(f), entreaty, which latter never has a second 
n; byrnan figures for beornan as infinitive to barn (bearn), burnon, and the 
Gothic causative gabraunjan (it should be gabrannjan) is given as cognate ; a 
double error, since the neuter brinnan is wanted; gené dian stands for genédan, 
and gescy(i)dan for gescy(i)ldan. Thereupon gescy(i)ldan is registered sepa- 
rately. The difference appears to be that the former means 20 shield, guard, and 
the latter fo shield, protect. ; 

The editor’s manner of operating with Grein’s critical apparatus may be 
shown by a single example : drymust (Dan. 37) is a conjecture of Grein for the 
MS dyrust, dearest, and, according to the analogy of gedrymost (Ex. 79), is 
from gedréme, iudi/ans, Prof. Hunt gives the adj. gedryme in his glossary, but 
under the separate entry drymust he refers simply to dyre, where we find dyre, 
ra, ost (drymust). His note to the passage is no clearer; and drymust is accord- 
ingly a variant of dyrost! 

A feature of the vocabulary is the citation of Gothic cognates, but here, too, 
mistakes abound, one or two of which have already been mentioned: deljan 
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(for dailjan), fader (for fadar), guba for gup. In the note to mddge (Ex. 479) 
Goth. muns is cited. Why not méps? Under brim, sea, we find Goth. saiws, 
but under sz (it should be s#) no hint of saiws. 

Some of the meanings attached to words are almost incredible. For 
instance, byrne(f) is rendered trumpet; a more honest English word could 
scarcely be found than burnie, coat of mail, and Garnett uses it in his Beowulf 
translation ; clam(m) is rendered clay, clamp, band, which are apparently borrowed 
from Bosworth-Toller ; but clam, c/ay, is quite a different word. Cringan, Ὁ 
cringe, submit, gives no hint of sink in death. How would the editor trans- 
late fage crungon (Ex. 481), for even Thorpe deserts him here and says 
correctly, the fated died, FéSe-gast is translated foot-guest, spirit of death. 
Grein printed (Ex. 475) fé3e-gast, but already in the glossary he gives instead 
féSe-gest, advena pedester ; so Béow. 1977. The editor hopelessly confuses the 
two English words guest and ghost, for his note to the above passage gives us 
again féde-gast, hostile visitor, foot guest. 

It will be noticed that the foregoing list of errors stops with the letter g in 
the glossary. To go further would have been tedious. The word holmweall 
must, however, be cited, as it shows incredible handling of the finest passage 
in the Exodus. The meanings given are sea-wall, dike. The editor is evi- 
dently thinking of the other kind of sea-wall. The passage is Ex. 467, and 
the reference is to the wall of water which rose before the affrighted Egyptians 
in the Red Sea. 

In fine, Prof. Hunt’s Exodus and Daniel must be pronounced a carelessly 
edited book, and entirely unsuitable to put into the hands of students who are 


not sufficiently advanced to correct its mistakes. 
H. W. 


REPORTS. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM. 


XXXVII, 1. 

I. pp. 1-25. O.Seeck. Studies touching Early Records in Roman History. 
An examination of the lists of towns in Pliny (N. H. III 68-9) and Dionysius 
(Ant. Rom. V 61). The list of Pliny contains 51 names, and concludes with 
the words: ita ex anhquo Latio LIII popult interiere sine vestigits. The list is 
obviously made up of two parts; it is only the second part, beginning e¢ cum 
tis carnem in monte Albano soliti accipere populi, which 5. discusses. In this 
part—a list of a Latin confederacy—there are apparently 31 names; the two 
names needed to make up the number 53 must have been lost from the fore- 
going enumeration. .This second part consists of gentile names in alphabeti- 
cal order. This arrangement suggests at once the conjecture that the list is 
borrowed from Varro, and the conjecture is confirmed by an examination of 
the spelling of the names. Varro doubtless copied his list from a very old 
inscription, gave to the names, so far as he could, the correct spelling of his 
own time, and then made a list in alphabetical order. In this last mechanical 
operation, for which, as well as for the final copying of the book, a slave may 
have been employed (“convict indexing”’ had not then been heard of), a slight 
slip occurred: The words Aléani and Longani got separated and thus the sacred 
number of 30 was unduly increased. The inscription upon which the list must 
have rested was doubtless very old. It commemorated some public act of the 
Latin Confederacy, or rather of a Latin Confederacy, for as a list of the mem- 
bers of the Latin Confederacy it would be very surprising: the places named 
are almost all of them unimportant, half of them are unknown, and the very 
important names of Tibur, Gabii, Lanuvium, and even Lavinium itself, 
are missing. The inference¢ is justified by this fact and-by other arguments, 
that various confederacies, each contriving to make up for itself the sacred 
number of 30 members, existed at different times. The claims of Alba and 
the claims of Lavinium to the position of metropolis in Latium rested 
on nothing better than fictions designed to support their hegemony in 
their respective confederacies. In the list of Dionysius we have again to 
do with a list, arranged in the order of the Roman alphabet, borrowed from 
Varro and by him compiled from an inscription. This time it is a list of 
the members of a Latin confederacy at whose head are the towns of Tusculum 
and Aricia, and whose chief magistrate is Octavius Mamilius,a Tusculan, with 
the title of Dictator. The list has, to be sure, only 29 names: the one more 
which we have the right to expect has been omitted by somebody’s fault in 
copying. The reader is reminded of the list of Latin communities from Cato 
(Fr. 58, Peter) quoted by Priscian as an example of the form Ardcatis. Here 
the order is not alphabetical, and Tusculum and Aricia lead off; the chief 
magistrate is a Dictator Latinus, again a Tusculan. Priscian did not continue 
his quotation beyond the word he needed; but of the eight names given, one 
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only, Pometia, is missing in Dionysius: Pometia is the name to be supplied 
then in order to make up the full number of 30. This time the inscription 
used by Varro and the one used by Cato recorded acts of one and the same 
period, one and the same confederacy. What was the date of these inscrip- 
tions? Not later than Β. C. 381, because in that year Tusculum ceased to be 
independent ; not earlier than 382, because Setia did not become a Latin com- 
munity until that year. The two Dictators are to be assigned to the two years 
382 and 381. For the spirit and purposes of the confederacy as hostile to 
Rome we may well trust Dionysius ; but his view of its date rests upon nothing. 
The date argued for accords well with Livy’s account of the years in question. 
But Livy understood very ill the meaning of the Roman citizenship bestowed 
upon Tusculum: at that early day that gift was no gift, but rather a bitter 
punishment—it was nothing more nor less than extinction of the local inde- 
pendence. This, Tusculum, as the head of the confederacy, had merited ; other 
towns were treated with more mercy. 


2. pp. 26-34. C. Galland. Arcadius and the Λεξικὸν τῆς γραμματικῆς pub- 
lished by Bachmann. The point of the very complicated argument is, that 
the tract περὶ τόνων commonly ascribed to Arcadius cannot with probability be 
regarded as the work of Theodosius of Alexandria, who was probably the 
compiler of that particular γραμματικῇ (an enlargement of the grammar of 
Dionysius Thrax) on which the λεξικόν in question was based. Further, it 
appears that the arrangement of the chapters περὶ χρόνων and περὶ πνευμάτων 
in the work of Arcadius agrees with the arrangement existing in the γραμματικῆ 
above mentioned, and is probably the original arrangement of Herodian in the 
twentieth book of the καθολικὴ προσῳδία. If this view be correct, the restora- 
tion of that book attempted by Lentz is a failure. 


3. pp. 35-49. E. Westerburg. Lucan, Florus, and Pseudo-Victor. In a 
dissertation published at Breslau in 1874, G. Baier attempted to refute the 
received opinion that Florus based important parts of his narrative on the 
Pharsalia of Lucan. Baier thought the coincidences sufficiently explained by 
the undoubted fact that both Lucan and Florus made free use of Livy. Baier 
is now in his turn refuted (and very thoroughly) by W., who shows froma mul- 
titude of passages not only that Florus agrees wjth Lucan in his account of 
events, but that he often borrows words and unusual phrases, figures, images, 
in short, everything that gives characteristic color tohisstory. It even happens, 
again and again, that gross mistakes of fact in Florus are due to misunder- 
standings of Lucan’s text or to over-logical inferences from Lucan’s unguarded 
expressions. It is true that Florus used Livy, apparently also that he trusted 
sometimes to his own memory of his general reading, but all this only in the 
most careless way. So clear is the relation between Florus and Lucan that 
W. thinks Lucan may sometimes give useful hints for the restoration of the 
text of Florus. Accordingly he proposes to read Flor. 95, 26, dominatio mon 
ex fide sed quia. See Luc. Ph. I 98. Again, Flor. 98, 30, praecipitantibus fafa, 
See Luc. Ph. VII 51. And Flor. 99, 17, Pompei fusus super cornua erupisset. 
See Luc. Ph. VII 365, 505. That the author of the biographies ascribed to 
Aurelius Victor followed Lucan is made plain by an examination of the account 
of the decapitation of Pompey. Lucan remarks (Ph. VIII 672) that at that 
time elegance of workmanship in the headsman’s art had not yet been attained 
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—nondum artis erat caput ense rotare. The paraphrase of this in Aurelius 
Victor is rather startling: iamque defuncti caput gladio praecisum, quod usque 
ad ea tempora fuerat ignoratum. 


4. pp. 50-3. F. B(tcheler). The Author of the tract wep? κόσμου. Among 
the papers of Th. Bergk were found a few leaves containing notes of his search 
for the author of the pseudo-Aristotelian περὶ κόσμου. These notes show the 
general course of the reasoning and the conclusion reached. From internal 
evidence it is clear that the tract was composed later than the time of Posido- 
nius, though probably not much later. Itqis also clear that it was composed 
before the time of Apuleius. Who was the Alexander to whom it was dedi- 
cated? Bergk settles upon the son of Herod and Mariamne, and concludes 
that the author was Nikolaos of Damascus. In a prefatory note F. B. remarks 
that Bergk, had he lived to put his notes in form for publication, would probably 
have discussed the differences in style between this and the known works of 
Nikolaos, and might have stated his reasons for passing by the son of Antony 
and Cleopatra in the search for the Alexander of the dedication. In another 
note at the close F. B. calls attention toa quotation from Plato’s Laws occurring 
p- 401, a, 24. The author had in?mind fwo passages of Plato (715e and 7200). 
Some interpolator, not understanding this, continued the quotation from the 
first passage alittle too far. Where we read ἧς ὁ εὐδαιμονήσειν μέλλων in the 
MSS of Aristotle should be restored ἧς ὁ γενήσεσθαι μέλλων. 


5. pp. 54-66. O. Ribbeck. Notes on the Asinaria of Plautus. The play 
is briefly characterized; the miserable prologue and the obvious interpolations 
are cited as proof that it was brought upon the stage again and again. Some 
of the seeming inconsistencies in the action may be easily explained, others’ 
less easily. A lacuna must, in spite of the argument of the most recent editors, 
be assumed after 495, and not a short one at that. In 829 f. R. sees a fragment 
of the scene in which Diabolus had played the part of a listener (see 815, 826), 
not an evidence of a second recension. In gg f. he restores: piscari in aere 
γε taculo aut venari avem in medio mari. The dialogue 308 ff. is not to be 
helped by seeking interpolations; it is none too full as it stands, But a thorough- 
going transposition is necessary. R. writes tutumnst for certumst in 305, and 
then proposes the following order: 312, 309, 317, 310, 311, 315, 316, 313, 314, 
318. For sic hoc, 352, he conjectures secce. In 395 cum venisset of the MSS 
is a corruption of conveni istic. In 424 f. the hiatus is avoided by the insertion 
of two needed pronouns: ianua 4ac hoc stercus, and deici Aas operas. In 445 
the insertion of perdere is too much; it is enough to alter hem non into damnum, 
In the dialogue 470 ff. R. advises another transposition as follows: 469, 470, 
476, 471, 473 (prefixing o before flagitium, to help the metre), then pergin pre- 
cari pessumo from 477 with crura hercle diffringentur from 474, then 475, 472, 
then malum hercle nobis quaeritis (474) with quae res? tun libero homini (477), 
then 478. In 501 it is impossible to avoid regarding adnumeravit as a word 
of four syllables. In 512 R. writes lingua pase? ; in 513, consistit cedz; in 
510, loquendi fofam et tuam. In 534 he inserts nud/a after summast. The verse 
557 is regarded as a fragment of the passage lost after 547. In 592 the sim- 
plest course is to write vale twice. In 846, the answer of Argyrippus probably 
began ergo sume ea quae opias ; the following volo is clearly wrong—perhaps 
nulla sunt should be substituted. In 861, frugi is probably a gloss for sanctum ; 
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the whole speech (860-63) probably interpolated. In 871, eum etiam is a cor- 
ruption of egregium. In 875, the true beginning of the verse must be tmmo 
etiam. 

6. pp. 67-82. E. Patzig. The Stories from Nonnos in the Violarium of 
Eudokia. This is a continuation of the argument by which Pulch (De Eudociae 
quod fertur Violario, Argent. 1880) began the proof that the Violarium was 
composed north of the Alps about the middle of the sixteenth century. P. has 
examined the MSS and editions of the commentaries upon Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus written by Nonnus, and is able to point out precisely the MS used by the 
compiler of the Violarium. He is sure the work of compilation was done in 
Paris. There is no evidence of intention to commit a literary forgery. Noth- 
ing more likely than that the use of Eudokia’s name was intended as a compli- 
ment to the studious ladies of the court of Francis I, for whose use the book 
may well have been intended. The Paris MS of the Violarium is doubtless 
in the handwriting of the original compiler. Who this was is not yet known, 
but several indications tend to point out Petrus Castellanus (Pierre Duchatel). 


7. pp. 83-123. E. Wélfflin. On the Problems of Latin Lexicography. In 
this article we have a sort of prologue to the Archiv fur lateinische Lexikographie. 
See this Journal, IV 494, where so complete a statement of Wolfflin’s ideas 
and purposes will be found that nothing need be given here beyond the trans- 
lation of a few characteristic sentences. ‘ Instead of presenting general con- 
siderations and precepts . . . we have preferred to persuade and convince by 
striking examples. We hope the result may be . . . an intelligent perception 
of the fact that we have before us rich material not yet sufficiently employed, 
and that what we can make of it and must make of it is no unproductive cap- 
ital, no heap of dry bones, but that out of it is to come a light illuminating all 
the branches of classical and Romance philology, and indeed the history of 
Occidental civilisation in general . . . In the performance of this task, lexicon 
and historical grammar are hardly to be separated from each other; and, 
although for the sake of convenience in use an alphabetical arrangement may 
be preferable, still the articles should contain whatever we have the right to 
expect in a grammar. If this view of the problem be taken, the time will 
come for saying, utinam bonus essem fextcographus.” And in another place: 
‘‘Under all circumstances we insist upon the demand that an article in a lexi- 
con must have the character of a biography. Indeed this is a self-evident 
statement, for every word is an organism with a life and an individuality of 
its own.” Among the specimens of lexicographical work given is an interesting 
account of nolens ; an easy proof that Jerome was not the author of the whole 
Vulgata; the remark that in classical Latin vita recta is rare and recta via com- 
mon; and a collection of cases of versa vice, the modern vice versa apparently 
not occurring in any ancient author. Other words discussed are actutum, etst, 
toti (for omnes), persuadere aliquem, bene dicere aliquem, etc., etc. The article is 
both agreeable and stimulating reading. 


8. pp. 124-52. Miscellany. F. Schdll blames the confidence with which 
various scholars have drawn inferences touching the topography of the Trojan 
plain from 24. He reminds us that the reading of that verse as printed in 
our editions ( μεσσηγὺς Σιμόεντος ἰδὲ Ξάνθοιο ῥοάων) is far from certain, and then 
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argues very strongly that this form of the verse is an_invention of Aristarchus, 
the true reading being μεσσηγὺς ποταμοῖο Σκαμάνδρου καὶ στομαλίμνης. In the 
same book S. thinks the contradictory statements about the dwelling of Hector 
(vv. 242 ff.) too thoroughly irreconcilable to permit belief in the integrity of an 
original text. The suspicion that vv. 243-250 are an interpolation is confirmed 
by the difficulty in the interpretation of εἰσάγουσα, 252—a difficulty which 
wholly disappears with the removal of the spurious verses. 

Th. Koch emends the only existing fragment of the Artemis of Ephippos, 
writing: παρ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρου δ᾽ ἐκ Θετταλίας | κολλικοφάγου κρίβανος ἄρτων. There 
is a political allusion in the lines: Alexander of Pherai had cheated the 
Athenians into an alliance for his own purposes by making great promises; 
had continued to keep their hopes alive as long as he could make use of them; 
but had done them no more substantial service than to send a xpiBavoc ἄρτων. 
The xpiBavoc was a big jar in which bread and meats might be put for baking ; 
the κόλλεξ a coarse sort of loaf eaten by slaves, by Boeotian farmers, and by 
Thessalian serfs. 

H. Gloel. Notes on Plato’s Philebus. Several emendations, all easy, all 
sensible, all, in the reviewer’s opinion, right. 228, ἐπί re ra devrepeia—26D, 
τό ye πέρας obre πολλὰ οὐκ eixev—32C, τὸ μὲν πρὸ τῶν ἡδέων ἐλπιζομένων ἡδύ----- 
32E, ὡς εἶπερ ὄντως ἔστι τῶν λεγομένων διαφθειρομένων μὲν---2340(, ἀναμνήσεις που 
λέγομεν, striking out καὶ μνήμας---470, περὶ δὲ τῶν εἰ ψυχὴ σώματι. 

M. Schanz corrects the careless description of the vans MS of Alkiphron 
given in Seiler’s edition. 

G. Goetz argues against the authority of the Wolfenbiittel MS of Tibullus, 
to which Bahrens ascribes so high a value. In the light of a fresh collation 
made by Lowe it appears that Bahrens rests his view upon mistaken readings 
of the MS. G. holds that its peculiarities are due partly to conjecture, partly 
to interpolation from some mediaeval collection of excerpts in which liberties 
had been taken with the text. 

E. Rohde calls attention to the excellence of a Brussels MS of the philo- 
sophical writings of Apuleius, which has been neglected hitherto. He also 
remarks that the Cambridge MS, of which the younger Gronov made a colla- 
tion, deserves a new examination. 

F. Blass shows that the only example of guod with subj. as a form of indirect 
quotation earlier than Cicero’s letters must be stricken from the grammars. 
The example in question is Plaut. Asin. 52. The words egutdem scio tam are 
parenthetical; the clause with guod is parallel with the similar clause in 48, 
that is, it is a continuation of the interrupted sentence guor postremo filio 
SUSCENSCOM, 


XXXVIT, 2. 


I. pp. 153-205. 6. F. Unger. Treaties between Rome and Carthage. 
The most important point discussed is the date of the earliest treaty. In the 
light of the facts of Carthaginian history it is impossible that the date given 
by Polybius (B. C. 498) can be right: the treaty was made B. C. 340. 


2. pp. 206-25. A. Ludwich. The Poetry of Eudokia, Wife of Theodosius 
II. ‘In der gesammten epischen Litteratur der Griechen giebt es wohl nur 
einen Dichter, der in ahnlicher Weise gegen den guten Geschmack gefrevelt 
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hat, und das ist der siebenhundert Jahre jttngere Schulmeister Johannes 
Tzetzes.” A final footnote calls attention to the very different judgment of 
Gregorovius, in his recent biography of the empress. 


3. pp. 226-40. F. Bttcheler. Notes on the Odes of Horace. II r, 38, 
neniac is a chosen word—a proof that Horace understood the droning monotony 
of the preceding stanza as well as any of his critics, and meant thereby to 
express his feeling for the perpetual sameness of slaughter in the Civil Wars. 
II 2, 11-12 prove that in Horace’s time a Carthaginian population could still 
be distinguished in Southern Spain. As we know that the ode is addressed 
to a possessor of mines, and as we elsewhere find Phoenicians employed by 
Romans in the working of mines, it may be that precisely this employment 
kept Carthaginian Jaborers as a distinct people in Spain longer than might 
have been expected, and that the mines of Salustius suggested an allusion 
hardly justified by the importance of Spanish Carthage. II 4, 11, 4eviora is by 
no means an awkward substitute for factliora: it is the one word adequate for 
the combination with fo/. The removal of Hector is a taking away of part of 
the burden to be lifted. Furthermore, ademptus is by no means identical with 
interemptus or peremptus. 11 6, 10-12: there is a sportive meaning hidden in 
these lines. The λείας oves occur naturally to the old gentleman who likes 
to be taken care of (see Plaut. Merc. 524 ff. for the comparison); and the name 
Phalanthos, being interpreted, means fraccanus: Horace is making a jest of 
his own gray hairs. See the story told by Pausanias (X 10, 7) of the gentle 
care Phalanthos received from his wife. II 6, 18-20: the figure gives to 
Aulon a perfectly human feeling: he is a friend of Bacchus, but without 
jealousy for a still nearer friend, II 7,22: why ciboria? Because ciboria are 
Egyptian vessels. ‘The verses mean: “ Fill the cups, which remind you of 
your service under Antony and Cleopatra, with the native wine of Italy, which 
can make you forget the past.” II 8, 2: it is doubtful whether Barine (to be 
connected with Sartum) or Varine should be written. But if the word be 
Italian, it may be safer to connect it with the Latin names Varus, Varinus, 
Varinius. Genuine Latin names of libertinae are often found with Greek 
inflections in inscriptions ; indeed the hybrid form may here be intended as a 
mark of servile birth—a free-born Roman woman must have been called Varina 
(Barina). II9,1: the life of nature is compared with the life of man, evdiac 
TE καὶ χειμῶνες, so also joy and sorrow. The z:mdres are the counterpart of the 
Jretus for which the poet brings his consolation. But in Azspidos we must see 
an epithet appropriate rather to the mourner’s own condition than to the agros 
with which it is connected. The mythical parallels cited make it probable 
that Valgius haa lost a son, not a puer delicatus. These mythical parallels had 
probably been extensively used in consolationes (cf. Cic. Tusc. I 93 and Plut. ad 
Apoll. 24). In general it is impossible to trace the philosophic ingredients of 
the Odes of Horace; but in II 16, 7 the venaz (and perhaps more) comes from 
a source used by Plutarch in his περὶ ἡσυχίας (Stob. Flor. 58, 14.) II 11 is 
generally misunderstood. The peculiar mixture of luxury and simplicity is 
studied ; Hirpinus is more than rich enough, if he will but use his riches. He 
seems something such a person as a modern banker (cf. Epist. I 16). It is 
incredible that Horace could mix in bits of city life with an idyll of the country: 
the scene is probably the park of Hirpinus near Rome. The mardus is of a 
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common surt, but the wine is of the finest; no care is taken in selecting the 
singing-woman, whose hair js very simply dressed; but the lyre, the thing the 
old gentlemen really care for, is of ivory. II 14: Postumys is not the name of 
a real person—that is clear from the anadiplosis in v. 1, and from the fact that 
the spendthrift Aeres is called dignior without qualification. Postumus is only 
the average man of wealth and standing. II 15, 7: in the old days of frugality 
the broad spaces between the olive trees were planted with corn; now nothing 
better than fine odors comes from the land. Jntonst Catonst, v. 11, is a hinted 
jeer at the men who are so fine they must even shear their trees. II 16, 31 f., 
et mihi forsan δὴ quod negarit porriget hora. So must the lines be written. 
Even granting that a transposition of the pronouns would make the words 
more polite, it would wholly distort their sense, which is: “ You have many 
advantages over me, but still the coming hour may refuse you some delight 
which it will give tome.” II 16, 39: there is a play upon words in Parca non 
mendax, ‘‘ stingy and true to her name,” cf. animae magnae prodigum Paulum, 
I 12, 37f. II 19,30: the cornu is a drinking-horn; Cerberus takes the place 
in the picture which is given to a Pan orto a panther on many vases and wall- 
paintings. On this point B. gives a long note composed by R. Kekulé. II 
20, 6, guem vocas is pretty much the equivalent of cliens tuus. Cf. cluere and 
vocare, Lucr. I 480 f. But the word di/ecte modifies the definition of Horace’s 
relation to Maecenas. Throughout the following transformation the poet con- 
tinues to be Horace still; the terms chosen for the description are all almost 
as suitable for a man getting old as for the swan. In v. 23 clamorem is techni- 
cally used for the conc/amatio immediately after death. Cf. Verg. Aen. IV 


565, 674. 


4. pp. 241-51. H. van Herwerden. Demosthenica. Conjectural correc- 
tions of about sixty passages. 


5. pp. 252-60. F. Hanssen. On the Word-Ictus in Greek. At first blush, 
at least, the simplicity and consistency of the theory laid down in this paper 
are very captivating. I can do no more here than to give a summary of the 
doctrine proposed, and to commend the article earnestly to the attention of 
readers of this Journal. The word-ictus (force of utterance) is something 
different from, but not wholly independent of, the grammatical accent (pitch). 
The word-ictus in Greek is identical with what is called accent in Latin. And 
the rule for the Greek ictus bears a close analogy with the rule for Latin 
accent. In Greek, if the ultima is long (by nature or position), it has the ictus; 
if the ultima is short, the penult has the ictus. The grammatical accent may 
be on the ictus syllable (ἐρῶ), or on the preceding syllable (ἀνθρώπου), or on the 
following syllable (ποταμός). “ Damit ist an Stelle des Dreisilbengesetzes mit 
seinen unklaren Erganzungen eine geniigende und einheitliche Bestimmung 
iiber die mdglichen Stellungen des Accentes gegeben.” The distinction of 
acute and circumflex is of more recent origin than the law stated and depends 
on wholly different conditions. The law explains the difference of accent 
between ἐριβῶλαξ and ἐρίβωλος. An enclitic shares the accent of the preced- 
ing word whenever that is possible. This is possible when the preceding 
word has its accent on the ultima and the enclitic begins with the ictus-syllable. 
Otherwise the enclitic throws back its accent, if possible, upon the syllable 
next preceding its own ictus. So in ἥμων, σῶμά τι. But the accent thus thrown 
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back must not fall upon an ictus-syllable (4. g. ἀνθρώπού τινος is impossible 
because the ultima of ἀνθρώπου has the ictus). To avoid that, the accent will 
stand upon the syllable following the ictus of the enclitic (κῆρυξ ἐστίν), or will 
disappear wholly (γνώμη rec), according to the necessities of the case.) An 
exception to these rules occurs in cases like λόγος τίς : probably the immediate 
succession of two syllables with the acute was unpleasant to the ear. But 
when the word before the enclitic has a trochaic ending, the rule is not clear: 
it was held doubtful in antiquity whether to write ἄνδρα pot or ἀνδρά μοι: the 
intervention of two consonant sounds between the vowels of advdpa diminished 
the unpleasant effect of the succession of acute accents. It is a rule for pro- 
clitics as well as for enclitics that the accent, if it cannot precede the ictus- 
syllable, must follow it or be lost. So ἐπὶ γνώμῃ, as well as γνώμη τινός. In 
τινὲς λέγουσιν, it ,is probably right to regard τινὲς as a proclitic. The word- 
ictus in historical times remains fixed upon the syllable upon which it was 
originally established without regard to changes in the word. It is not affected 
by the combination of words into sentences. A variety of details discussed 
by H. cannot be noticed here. 


6. pp. 261-73. K. Dziatzko. On the Aulularia of Plautus. The confusion 
touching the two slaves named Strobilus still needs to be explained. Strobilus 
I is the slave of Megadorus; Strobilus II, of Lyconides. From several pas- 
sages it appears that Lyconides and his mother live in the same house with 
Megadorus (133, 694, 727). Shall we assume that one and the same Strobilus 
serves both masters? No. Strobilus II never speaks of Megadorus as his 
erus (see 604 and especially 823 f.) Further, there are passages which would 
indicate that Eunomia did πού live with Megadorus (144, 605). Probably in 
the Greek original the dwellings were entirely separate; but Plautus in his 
translation brought the two lovers under one roof with a view to heighten the 
comic effect, but did not take the necessary pains to change all the passages 
inconsistent with his plan. This carelessness is no more serious than has been 
proved against the far more careful Terence (R. M. XXXI 374 ff.) What then 
of Strobilus? Probably the name Pythodicus originally belonged to Stro- 
bilus I. It may be that some reviser of the play thought to outdo Plautus in 
heightening the comic confusion by making one name serve for both slaves ; 
but the reviser in his turn forgot to change the heading of Act II, Sc. 7. 
Wherever the name Sérodi/us occurs in the text, Pythodicus can be substituted 
without injury to the metre. In 330-331 the words hercle—habent must be 


1‘ Besonders wichtig,’ says Hanssen, ‘ist das letzte Beispiel, dessen Betonung bisher unver- 
standlich war.’ The accentuation of κῆρυξ and φοῖνιξ is due to the express statements of the 
grammarians, who give the rule that ‘« and v are never long by nature before ¢ in hypermono- 
syllabic nouns.’ See Gottling, Acc. d. G. S. 254; Chandler, Gr. Acc.2 p. 176. Hanssen’s 
assumption of ictus on the last syllable, when long by nature or position, explains the anomaly 
and shows why κῆρυξ ἐστίν is not accentuated like σῶμά ἐστιν. As to the translation of pitch 
into stress, ancient Greek accent into modern Greek accent, Hanssen seems inclined to put that 
late; see his interesting study in Rhein. Mus. XX XVIII 2, to be reported hereafter. That 
the pitch accent is not dead in corners of Greece would appear from such observations as the 
following, taken from an article by J. Theodore Bent in Macmillan’s Magazine, August, 1883 : 
‘ Their language ’ (he is speaking of the villages of Chios] ‘is more primitive, with many Jonic 
peculiarities; they pronounce the omega distinctly, saying ἄνϑρωπος, not as the modern Greeks 
do, according to accent and ignoring the long 0, but with a sort of musical cadence init, placing 
an accent on both the first syllables '—doubtless pitch on one, ictus on the other.—B. L. G. 
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given to Congrio. In 328 the fat lamb must have been assigned to Anthrax 
and the other lamb must have been mentioned—something like this: cape. 
AN, unc exilem exili dare licet. STR. Ts Congrio. In 348 f. D. proposes to 
read guippe qui ἰδὲ quod. In 721, pessume orbatus. 


7. pp. 274-91. J. Klein. Critical remarks on the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae. A series of emendations. 


8. pp. 292-320. Miscellany. Th. Koch amends two or three passages from 
Greek poets. He thinks it is hard not to write satire when emendations like 
some of those proposed by Wilamowitz for the comic fragments are praised by 
other people as well as by their author. We may be well persuaded—as indeed 
candid scholars must be—of the greatness and importance of Wilamowitz’s 
work without being very angry at Koch when he says: “in dem alten Athen 
orakelte man nicht so wie heute in Kydathen und verstand was man zu sagen 
beabsichtigte erheblich schlichter, deutlicher, anmuthiger, mit einem Worte 
hellenischer auszudriicken.” Κ΄. fears that in his wrath at certain blunders he 
may have been a little too short in his note added at the end Cratin. 321 in 
his new edition of the Comic Fragments. Not that Wilamowitz was right in 
proposing Πελασγικὸν ἀργὸν éuBarebwr—that would be too prosaic; but ἀργὸς 
ἐμβατεύων may be right. Κ΄. returns to the fragment discussed by him R. M. 
XXXV 277, and now writes ἀέρα instead of οὐρανόν in v.14. In Alcaeus 5,2 
he writes κορύφαις ἐν αἷπαις. 

F. Biicheler and J. Asbach return to the tract περὶ κόσμου and Bergk’s note upon 
itin the preceding number. Diels has reminded B. that Victorius (Variae Lec- 
tiones, Florence, 1532, p. 305) anticipated Bergk’s ascription of the work to 
Nikolaos. Asbach pays Biicheler a very practical sort of compliment in 
quoting Sophronios (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. IV, p. ii): Νικόλαος ὁ φιλόσοφος 
Ἡρώδου παιδευτὴς καὶ παίδων τῶν ᾿Αντωνίου καὶ Κλεοπάτρας διδάσκαλος. 

Next comes a note on Strabo VII, p. 201, again from the papers of Th. 
Bergk. 

K. Fuhr prints part of a letter from Ch. Graux, declaring that there is no 
doubt the Laurentianus of Plutarch was written in the year 997. 

J. Sommerbrodt gives considerable collations from an important manuscript 
(hitherto unknown) of Lucian in Modena, and complains bitterly of the 
removal of the library there to make room for a military school. 

O. Crusius makes it probable that the story of the death of Aeschylus is only 
a parody (probably of comic origin) of the prophecy in Aesch. Fr. 270 (269). 

R. Meister gives up his earlier objections to the Boeotian form εἵνεξα (Att. 
ἤνεγκα). 

G. Busolt shows by a skillful combination that Ephoros assumed the spring 
of 459 B. C. as the date of the removal of the treasure from Delos to Athens. 
But he admits a doubt whether this date is the true one; possibly the removal 
took place after the failure of the Egyptian expedition. 

H. Deiter gives notes of a collation of the Vossianus 86 of Cicero’s De 
Natura Deorum, and points out that the value of this MS is greater than has 
been assumed. 

W. Schmitz contributes brief remarks on Varro and the Notae Tironianae. 
In the note 7ricipitinus Symphronius(p. 191) he finds asecond title for Varro’s 
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Τρικάρανος. Gruter, p. 153, 2, he would read Herbita, Herbitanus ; p. 156, 2, 
enchyma, or the vulgar enchoma, encoma ; p.157, 2, orchitopoles (dealer in olives). 
A. Mau declines once more to adopt Duhn’s view concerning the place where 
the Sarnus anciently entered the bay. 
J. H. WHEELER. 


NEVE JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK. FLECKEISEN und 
Masius. 1882. 
I. 


I, pp. 1-18. Moritz Schmidt, of Jena, Metrisches zu Sophokles. The 
passages treated are the commatic parodoi, Oed. Col. 117-253, and Phil. 135- 
218, ro81-1217. 


2. p. 18. E. Weissenborn, of Miihlhausen, notes the division of the 
Odyssey by “ hauptmomente” into six parts of four books each. 


3. pp. 19-32. Ε΄ Schultz, of Charlottenburg, gives a new interpretation of 
the second mathematical passage in Plat. Men. (86¢ f.). S. agrees with 
Benecke (Ueber die geometrische hypothesis in Plat. Men., Elbing, 1867) that 
χωρίον refers to the square drawn before (82¢), and that τρίγωνον should be 
taken predicatively. He differs with B. in taking the triangle as right-scalene 
formed by the diagonal and two sides of the rectangle made by doubling the 
given square. A clear translation of the entire passage is given. 


4. pp. 33-8. R. Schubert, of Kénigsberg, reviews F. Gebhard’s dissertation, 
De Plutarchi in Demosthenis vita fontibus ac fide, Munich, 1880. The work is 
commended in general. The investigation is very difficult on account of the 
variety and obscurity of the sources. Gebhard rightly holds that Plutarch 
made use of a common stock of stories, and refers chapters 4, 9 and 12 to other 
sources on insufficient evidence. He gives Satyros too large a share in the 
common stock, and is in error in supposing that Plutarch consulted the scholia 
on the speeches of Dem. What G. says about the incidental sources is very 
valuable. The hypothesis that Plutarch’s “humanitas” prevented him from 
saying anything bad about his characters unless he had at least two authorities 
has been verified only in his life of Demosthenes. 


5. pp. 38-40. R. Schubert, of Konigsberg, in Lysias XII, §57, proposes 
Ταυτων (= τῶν αὐτῶν) for τούτων. N. Wecklein, of Bamberg, in Lys. XIII, 
ὅσο, strikes out ΓΡΑΦΑῚ and YH@IZMATA, The same writer, in XIII, 886 
and 87, tries to get rid of the difficulty by putting in ὃς between eiy and τινα, 
and inserting πατάξας after ξύλῳ. 

6. pp. 41-5. J. H.C. Schubart, off Kassel, defends Pausanias against U. v. 
Wilamowitz-MSllendorf (Aus Kydathen, Berlin, 1880). 

7. pp. 46-50. Theodore Pliiss, of Basel, gives a rhetorico-lyric interpreta- 
tion of Aen. VI 580-627. 

8. p.s§0. R. Dressler, of Bautzen, in Stob. Anthol. I 49, shows the true 
reading to be Μοσχίωνος : Βέλτιον ὀλιγάκις ὁμολογοῦντα κατορθοῦν σωφρονεῖν 
πολλάκις ἣ OAL) άκις ἁμαρτανεῖν λέγοντα πλημμελεῖν πολλάκις. 

9. pp. 51-63. W. Studemund, of Straszburg, adds to corrections of the 
Terentian scholia published in Jahrbticher for 1868 (p. 546 fol.) the results of 
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ἃ day’s work in collating the Codex Bembinus at Rome in 1879. Umpfenbach 
first published these scholia in full (Hermes, II 337-402), and Studemund 
confines himself to those copied by U. from the Andria, those from the Eunu- 
chus which U. marks as from “the earlier hand,” and a few others taken at 
random. A good example is the scholion on Eun. I 1,9 and το, which U. 
writes: Omnia ista verba de iudicio sunt ‘Actum’ quod dixit, definitionem 
negotii significat. Sic et solutionem ‘peristi,’ quasi sententiam quoniam (A 
has it thus or quondam) suscepisti (A has suscipisti). The words explained 
by the scholion read actumst, tlicet, peristi, and the sense is much better if we 
read with A: ‘actum’ quod dixit, definitionem negotii significat, ‘ilicet’ 
solutionem, ‘ peristi,’ etc. 


10. pp. 63-4. Ε΄. Goebel, of Fulda, in Hor. Sat. I 9, 14-16, proposes a new 
interpretation turning on the meaning of adire, which G. regards as equivalent 
to Aine abire simply, ἡ. ¢. not from the speaker, but from the place (cf. Aen. IV 
281). Iter should be understood with ¢enebo, if persequar be retained; but it is 
better to read (with Bentley) pvosequar. 


II. pp. 65-75. J. Casar, of Marburg, reviews F. Vogel’s dissertation, De 
Hegesippo, qui dicitur, Josephi interprete, Erlangen, 1880. The objections 
raised by Vogel against the Ambrosian authorship of the translation are shown 
to have very slight foundation. 


12, p.75. F. Susemihl, of Greifswald, controverts the inference drawn by 
Rohde from Plat. Theaet. 175aé (Jahr. 1881, 321-6, in Am. Jour. of Phil. III 487), 
and accepted by Dittenberger (Herm. XVI 342 fol.), that the date of the 
Theaetetus should be placed later than 374. 


13. pp. 76-9. H. Berger, in his geographische Fragmente des Eratosthe- 
nes, Leipzig, 1880, a work of much importance in the history of geography, 
proposes that the chorographia of Pomponius Mela be used in filling out the 
details of Eratosthenes’s coast-line of western Europe. Carl Frick, of H6xter, 
objects to this use of Mela on the ground that the chorographia is altogether 
untrustworthy. 


14. pp. 79-80, F. Luterbacher, of Burgdorf, emends O. Jahn’s edition of 
Julius Obsequens, c. 66 [125], in three places. 


IT. 


15. pp. 81-90. E. Rohde, of Tubingen, answers K. Kdstlin’s objections 
(published in the appendix to Schwegler’s Hist. Greek Philos. 1882, p. 460 fol.) 
to the date which R. proposes and defends for the composition of the Theaete- 
tus in Jahr. 1881, pp. 321-6 (see Am. Jour. of Phil. III 487). In a postscript 
R. replies to Susemihl’s criticism given above (see 12). 


16. pp. 91-.4. N. Wecklein, of Bamberg, on Plato’s Gorgias. The paper 
is divided into three parts. The first part treats the vexed question of the main 
topic of the dialogue. Wecklein finds this implied in 492d, “ What is the true 
end of human life?” The answer is given by Sokrates in 506¢ ff. as σωφροσύνη. 
The introduction of the dialogue with a definition of rhetoric is explained by 
the fact that the Greeks regarded statesmanship as the highest form of activity, 
and the statesman was first of all a ῥήτωρ. The second part of the paper 
relates to the place at which the dialogue was held. Wecklein decides in 
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favor of a gymnasium, in spite of the apparent allusion to Kallikles’s house in 
447¢. The third part contains textual criticisms and emendations, about a 
dozen in all, Z. g. in 4514 9 λογιστικὴ ἔχει is an interpolation. In 4924 Plato 
must have written τυγχάνῃ τιμωρίας, not τ. δίκης. 


17. pp. 94-6. F. L. Lentz, of Kiénigsberg, in Theocritus 13, 61, criticises 
the passage as given in Fritsche-Hiller. The remedy is found in G. Hermann’s 
Opusc. VIII 339. "Οπ’ has dropped out before ἀπόπροθι, and a verse, giving 
the proper alternation in the songs of the shepherds, has been lost after daira. 
Lentz thinks that 9, 30 belongs after 10, 20 with the slight change in reading 
of μή ποκ' for μηκέτ᾽, L.in Euripides Iph. Taur. 838 proposes an emendation, 
and in Rhesos 973 defends the traditional ὅστε against Madvig’s reading ὥς, ὅς. 


18. pp.g7-I1r. Hermann Peter, of Meiszen, reviews the second division 
of Arnold Schaefer's sketch of the sources of Greek and Roman history, Leipzig, 
1881. This division treats of the period of Roman rule. It merits the praise 
which has been given to it. After some valuable introductory matter on 
“ general bibliography ” and the “ auxiliary sciences,” the historiography proper 
is given under six heads: I. From the earliest time to the war of Hannibal, 
218 B. C., pp. 5-10; II. From the war of Hannibal to the tribunate of Ti. Sem. 
Gracchus, 218-133 B. C., pp. 11-30; III. To the end of the Civil War, 133-30 
B. C., pp. 30-73; IV. From the reign of Augustus to the close of Trajan’s 
reign, 30 B. C. to 117 A. D., pp. 73-125; V. From Hadrian’s time to the 
partition of the empire by Theodosius, 117-395 A. D., pp. 125-170; and VI. 
From the death of Theodosius to the death of Justinian, 395-565 A. D., pp. 
171-96. All this is given with appropriate subdivisions under the different 
periods, and in such a way that the Roman and Greek historians and the 
auxiliary authorities are treated in detail in proper order. The historiography 
of the VIth period is very valuable, but might better have been put in the 
form of an appendix to the Vth. The same is true of the Christian writers 
(and their opponents) of the Vth period. The distinctively Roman writers end 
with Ammian. Marcell., Dion Cass., etc. 


19. pp. 111-12, E. Hoffman, of Vienna, in Cic. De Or. 36, 124, proposes 
denebitur (from an assumed de-nere) for tenebitur, and conjectures after explicatae, 
aivisiones clarae et dilucidae (Cod. Einsid. has explicatae dilucide, divisimus clare, 
tum etiam, etc.). 


20. pp. 113-22. M. P.C. Schmidt, of Berlin, on the geographical works 
of Polybios. Recent writers have attributed three separate geographical and 
astronomical works to Polybios. Two of these, “ De zonis et polis mundi,” and 
‘<Periplus orae Libycae,” are wholly imaginary, and the existence of even the 
third, “ Περὶ τῆς περὶ τὸν ἰσημερινὸν οἰκήσεως," depends on a single citation by 
Geminos, which does not necessarily imply an independent work. These 
works should be stricken out of the list of Polybius’s writings, and the geogra- 
phical and astronomical matter quoted from P. referred to the history, especially 
bk. XXXIV, which is devoted to geography. 

21. pp. 123-31. E. Wagner, of Kénigsberg, reviews and severely criticises 
Martialis Epigram. Liber I, ed. J. Flach, Tubingen, 1881. 

22. pp. 131-2. W. Gilbert, of Dresden, shows that Ara argenti and seltbra 
argent in Martial, II 44, II 76, I gg, 15, etc., mean silverzvare, not money or 
bullion. 
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23. pp. 133-41. C. Meiser, of Munich, on MSS of Tacitus. Meiser is 
preparing an edition of Tacitus, and has spent two months in collating the 
Medicean (M) and the other Florentine MSS (a and b). His summary of 
results promises well for his book. Many mistakes have been overlooked by 
preceding collators of M, and b is an almost untouched mine of wealth. It is 
quite remarkable that many of the most brilliant emendations of recent scholars 
have been anticipated in this MS (b); a, Meiser finds to be of little worth. 


24. pp. 141-3. H. Schutze, of Potsdam, proposes six emendations to Tac. 
Ann. 

25. pp. 143-4. Carl Jacoby, of Dantzig, reinforces the conclusion already 
reached by Lachmann, Haupt and others, that Catullus, c. 68, should not be 
divided. He wishes to emend 1. 118 so as to read thus: gui fe unum comitem 


Jerre jugum docuit. 
O. H. Cooprr. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, VII 2=4.! 


No. 2. April. 

I. pp. 113-31. Interrogative sentences in indirect discourse in Latin, by O. 
Riemann. The author discusses briefly the statements of the grammars and 
the views of several scholars, and then enters into a systematic investigation, 
the results of which he sums up as follows: 1. The rule that in indirect dis- 
course rhetorical questions take the infinitive and real questions the subjunc- 
tive, does not seem to be accurate. 2. To establish a rule it is necessary to 
distinguish real from rhetorical questions, but we must also distinguish several 
categories of the latter questions. 3. Questions which, in direct discourse, 
would be in the third or the first person, may a/ways take the infinitive in indi- 
rect discourse. The subjunctive, however, is used: a) occasionally in sentences 
containing a real question; δ) frequently in rhetorical questions which imply 
the opinion on the part of the speaker that his question cannot be satisfactorily 
answered (as “ what are you afraid of ὃ addressed to persons who fear without 
sufficient cause); ¢) rarely in other cases. 4. Questions which, in direct dis- 
course, would be in the second person, take, in indirect discourse, sometimes 
the subjunctive, sometimes the infinitive. They a/ways take the subjunctive in 
the case mentioned above, 3 4; perhaps also when the question is real, but ex- 
amples are wanting; in every other case the infinitive predominates, the subjunc- 
tive being used only when the verb in the interrogative sentence is one of 
beheving or thinking, in which case the infinitive cannot be employed. 

2. p.131. Max Bonnet suppresses the period after ‘‘legatum ” in Caes. B. 
G. I 47, 2, and puts a semicolon before “intra” anda period before “ cuius 
rei” in VI 21, 4. 

3. p.132. “ Y.” proposes λογιστήν for τοκιστήν in Pseudo-Plat. Alcib, II 
149E, and in Apoll. Rhod. II 772 he proposes ἄχος δ᾽ ἔλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ 'Ηρακλῆι. 

4. p.132. In Plaut. Rud. 12, for “ adiuuet ” L. Havet proposes “ adiuuat.”’ 


5. pp. 133-39. Onthe meaning of certain Greek particles, by “ Y."" The 
author sets out with the statement that “chaque mot grec a un sens et n’ena 


1 See Am. Journ. Phil. IV 230. 
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qu’un,” a piece of information which would delight many a schoolboy; but 
then “autre chose est la signification d’un mot qui est une, autre chose les 
emplois ou les acceptions de ce mot, qui varient nécessairement ἃ |’infini.” 
The meaning of τοίνυν is “ maintenant (formule de transition),” although it is 
often legitimate to employ a more specific particle in translating. On finding 
that E. Rosenberg has written an article on τοίνυν, “‘ Y”’ says, “ Je n’ai pas lu 
ni ne lirai pas sans doute cet article, mon opinion étant faite sur le sujet qui y 
est traité.”” He then defines and discusses οὖν͵ dans [état des choses ; dv, le cas 
échéant ; yap, introduces an explanation (car, ἃ savoir); δή, demonstrative, some- 
thing like vot/a ; καὶ, even when conjunctive, is not French δέ pure and simple; 
μέν, without dé the same as with dé; dpa, est-ce gue; apa, donc; iva, an acc. 
sing. which is to τίνα as ὅτε to τότε, probably has /wo uses, οὐ and d fin que, but 
this results from the fact that iva in one sense answers the question τίνα (τρόπον), 
and in the other, τίνα (τόπον); ἀλλά, marks a transition to a different series of 
ideas and is stronger than dé; ἔτι, encore (in both senses, ἑ. ¢. ‘‘acceptions ”’) ; 
ἐπεί, postquam ; ἄγαν, λίαν, nimis, nimium ; πάλιν͵ retro; ἴσως, également. Of 
course this brief résumé does not do full justice to the article. 


6. p.139. 2. P. amends two scholia on Juvenal. 


7. pp. 140-41. Biography of ANATOLE BOUCHERIE, by “T.” M. Bou- 
cherie was born in 1831, and died at Montpellier, April 3, 1883. He was a 
self-made scholar, and devoted himself more especially to the Romance lan- 
guages, but made important contributions also to classical philology. At the 
time of his death he was a member of the Faculty of Letters at Montpellier. 


8. pp. 142-44. Book-notices, by E.C. 
9. Revue des Revues, VII, pp. 1-112; Germany (begun). 


No. 3. July. 

I. pp. 145-63. Processus consularis, by Camille Jullian. The processus con- 
sularis was the triumphal march or procession of the consul from his house to 
the Capitol on the day of his entrance into office. The technical term by 
which it was designated was simply procedere. In official language the word 
seems to have been exclusively so used ; there is no mention of a processus on 
the part of censors, praetors, aediles. This formality continued to be observed 
down to a very late period. The numerous ceremonies attending the inaugu- 
ration of a consul were nota part of the processus ; the latter began with the 
departure of the consul from his house, and ended with his arrival on the Cap- 
itol. M. Jullian gives the details of the procession and traces its history, 
supporting his views with numerous quotations, and explaining why, although 
it existed throughout the republican period, it is specially mentioned only by 
writers of the empire. The bulk of the article is an analysis and discussion of 
Claudian’s De guarto consulatu. Honorit (he changes quarto to ¢fertio), showing 
that this poem isa description of the processus consularis. The ceremony in 
later days of course could take place away from Rome. It is traced down to 
the sixth century both in the East and in the West. 


2. pp. 164-69. Interrogative sentences in indirect discourse in Latin, by 
O. Riemann. The author, having had his attention directed to a work of Kraz 
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on the same subject, writes this article as a supplement to the one reported 
above (Rev. de Phil. VII 2, pp. 113-31). He classifies according to his theory 
the additional examples which he finds in Kraz’s work, and defends his own 
views where they are not in accord with those of the German scholar. The 
difference between the results arrived at by the two authors is due mainly to 
the fact that they do not have the same opinion as to what constitutes a rhetor- 
ical question. Riemann accuses Kraz of approaching the subject with an ἃ 
priori theory which he tries to make the examples sustain. 


3. p.169. In Cic. de Fin. II 24, 78, E. Thomas proposes to substitute 
“‘ prodesse ” for ‘‘ esse’ in the clause “ esse enim, nisi eris, non potest.” 

4. pp. 170-73. “ Récréations d’un vieux Normalien,” Le V. N. 1. In 
Cic. pro Arch. ITI 6, for ‘“‘summo honore,” read ‘“‘summo hoc honore,” so that 
quod ... colebant may have something to define. 2. /d., ἐδ. 14, a lacuna sus- 
pected after ‘““exemplorum vetustas.”’ 3. 7b. VII 15, instead of ‘“‘Atque”’ read 
“Atqui.” 4. 7b. IX 20, read “repudiemus.” 5. 70. IX 21, instead of “ Nostra 
semper” read “ Nostrum semper.” 6. /é. X 23, instead of “" quod” read “ quid, 
quod ...?” 7. Jb. X 25, suppress “malus.” 8. Senec. Dialog. I, criticism 
of some of Van der Vliet’s conjectures published in the Rev. de Phil. VII, p. 61. 


5. pp. 173-75. In Aristoph. Equit. 1360, Ch. Cucuel proposes to read ταύτῃ 
(for ταύτην) τὴν δίκην, on the ground that καταγιγνώσκειν means merely decide a 
case. 


6. pp. 176-87. Varroniana, by Louis Havet. Emendation and discussion 
of fifteen passages. The article merits the attention of specialists. 

7. pp. 188-92. Book-notices, by Albert Martin, E. C., and others. 

8. Revue des Revues, pp. 113-208, Germany (completed); Austria (begun). 


No. 4. December. 


I. pp. 193-96. Varroniana, by Louis Havet. Continuation of the article 
mentioned above (No. 3, pp. 176-87). 

2. p.196. Three notes on Afranius, by L.H. In 369 (Ribbeck, 2d ed.) 
‘‘ propositis”” has grown out of “ pro possit is,” in which “ pro possit”’ is a gloss 
on “ pote sit” which should be restored instead of “ potest.” 

3. pp. 197-202. Glossematica, by Gustav Loewe. Emendation and discus- 
sion of a considerable number of glosses from various sources. 


4. p. 202, A. Jacob makes a slight correction in the date of “ Additional 
MS 27,359,” plate 203, of the publications of the Palaeographical Society. 

5. p.203. In Cic. de Orat. II 52, 209, Max Bonnet proposes to read ‘‘ quae 
si inammandast maxime, dicendum est,” etc. 

6. p. 203. In Cic. Verr. v. 43,113, E. Thomas proposes “ extinguere rem” 
instead of “ nos extinguere.” 

7. pp. 204-8. Book-notices, by E. C. and A. J. 

8. Revue des Revues, pp. 209-369. Austria (completed), Belgium, Denmark, 
United States, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Holland, 


Russia. Errata. Table of Contents. 
M. W. HUMPHREYS. 
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ENGLISCHE STUDIEN.! Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING. V Band. 
Heilbronn, 1882. 

I.—The most considerable paper of the volume is that with which it opens, 
a study by H. M. Regel, bearing the title On George Chapman’s Translation of 
Homer. The first instalment occupies pp. I-55, and the second, which will be 
touched upon in its proper place, pp. 295-356. An introduction is devoted to 
a survey of the Elizabethan literature of translation, a bibliographical account 
of the successive editions of Chapman, and a list of the chief English versions 
of Homer. After these prefatory remarks, the author enters upon a considera- 
tion of Chapman’s version in its relation to the original. This leads him at 
once to the vexed question of the English hexameter, against whose fitness as 
a medium for the translation of Homer he at last pronounces. The fourteen- 
syllabled line of Chapman’s Iliad is then compared with the heroic couplet 
employed in rendering the Odyssey, and the superiority of the latter affirmed. 
Rime, however, interrupts the easy flow of Homeric narrative, and obliges the 
translator to become a paraphrast, by no means a disagreeable necessity to 
Chapman, who, above all things else, was a poet. Chapman’s version is, in the 
main, correct; when he errs, it is sometimes because he is misled by Spon- 
danus and the other commentators upon whom he depended, and sometimes 
because he worked in too much haste. Now he misunderstands a single word, 
and now a whole sentence, but his blunders are chiefly in the matter of proper 
names. Chapman’s general faithfulness having been established, inquiry is 
made regarding his faithfulness in detail. He does not, like Voss, translate 
line for line, still less, like Wolf in his celebrated four de force, foot for foot. 
His inaccuracies consist in the neglect of Homeric particles, in the tendency 
to compactness and brevity, resulting in the occasional loss of epic breadth 
and fulness, and in the frequent interpolation of lines and longer passages, 
sometimes happy and sometimes not so. Besides, his conception of certain 
characters is not Homeric, and the Homeric epithets and formulae are fre- 
quently so changed as to be unrecognizable, perhaps because he desired to sub- 
stitute variety of expression for the uniformity and repetitiousness of his original. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his waywardness, he has usually caught and repro- 
duced the Homeric tone. 

Hermann Breymann’s paper, Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus and Mr. J. H. Albers, 
is a caustic review of an article by the latter in the Jahrbuch fiir romanische 
und englische Litteratur for the year 1876, 

Max Walter offers Contributions to Ralph Royster Doyster. The first ques- 
tion, whether Constance actually read the letter sent by Ralph, is decided by 
the author in the affirmative. The second, as to the song with which the play 
concludes, admits of a less positive answer, though the probabilities would 
seem to be in favor of that beginning 


‘Who so to marry a minion Wyfe, 
Hath hadde good chaunce and happe.’ 


Finally, in considering the r6le of Mathew Merygreeke, Walter is led to the 
conclusion that he unites the characters of the Vice in the Moralities and the 
parasite of the Latin drama, 


1See American Journal of Philology, IV 506. 
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R. Boyle has a long statistical article on Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger, 
as supplementary to the tables published by Fleay in the Transactions of the 
New Shakspere Society. The points of difference between the two critics 
are summed up at the beginning, and are, as the author himself admits, of minor 
importance. 


H. Treutler publishes a long investigation, entitled The Otinel Romance of 
the Middle Ages. Of this there are two French versions, six Scandinavian, 
and one English, to say nothing of fragments and congeners. The relations 
of these versions to each other are made out as carefully as the material will 
admit. The tale, which belongs to the Carlovingian cycle, originated in France, 
and was related in verse about the beginning of the 13th century. The orig- 
inal poem is lost, but the Norse Karlamagnus-Saga represents it with con- 
siderable accuracy. Two successive revisions of thjs French romance fol- 
lowed in course of time; from the first of these the English Otuel is derived, 
and from the second the two French ve rsions still in existence. 


K3lbing continues his Minor Contributions to the Exegesis and Textual 
Criticism of English Poets, from Vol. III (v. Am. J. Phil. II 547). In this 
number there are two comments, one upon Piers the Plowman B (Skeat’s ed.) 
Passus V, v. 328, and the other upon Milton’s L’Allegro, v. 117; in the first the 
phrase ‘ atte new faire’ is explained, and in the second Masson’s note upon 
‘Towered cities please us then’ is confirmed. 


The Book Notices contain a report by Felix Liebrecht on the Folk-Lore 
Record, Vol. III, Parts I, II, the most important notices being those upon Catt- 
kin ; the English and Irish Peau d’Ane and Folk-Lore Traditions of histori- 
cal events. Besides, there are reviews of Zielke’s Sir Orfeo, Hermann’s 
Weitere quellenmdssige Beitrage zu Shakespeare’s litterarischen KAampfen 
(described as a product of emmet-like industry, but almost unreadable), 
Danker’s Die Laut- und Flexionslehre der mittelkentischen DenkméAler, and 
Doehn’s Aus dem amerikanischen Dichterwald II. The latter is continued 
from Vol. IV, and includes brief estimates of R. H. Dana, Whittier, Joaquin 
Miller, Bryant, Longfellow and Bayard Taylor, and a good translation of Long- 
fellow’s sonnets entitled Divina Commedia. 

The department of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache fills 
pp. 185-233, the Programmschau pp. 234-37, Literary Notices occupy pp. 238- 
41, Miscellanea pp. 242-94. The Miscellanea contain, among other matter, 
two notices of the Revised Version of the English Bible, a short obituary of 
Eduard Muller, the lexicographer, the schedule of University Lectures on 
English Philology, and the usual Zeitschriftenschau. 


II.—Regel continues his examination of Chapman’s translation of Homer, 
considering it now in its relation to English literature. <A thoroughly artistic 
rendering of a foreign or ancient author has an independent value; it is the 
embodiment of novel conceptions in familiar guise; and it is of potent influ- 
ence upon the vernacular idiom, upon contemporary and succeeding authors. 
Chapman’s Homer is no exception. Its merits were recognized by Meres, 
Jonson, Browne, Drayton and Sheppard, and were so highly esteemed within a 
year after the publication of the first twelve books that whole lines were bor- 
rowed by Niccols for his Englands Eliza. The encomiums of the Elizabethans 
have been echoed in our own times by such discriminating critics as Keats, 
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Godwin, Coleridge, and Swinburne. Chapman’s language deserves special 
study. In many cases he has successfully imitated the compound epithets of 
Homer; by rescuing older words from oblivion and coining new ones he has 
materially increased and enriched the vocabulary of English. The grammati- 
cal peculiarities of his diction are shared with Shakespeare and other contem- 
poraries. In the Odyssey, probably because he was favored by the metre, he 
exhibits a marked fondness for antithesis and epigrammatic point, in this 
respect anticipating Pope. His style was his own, English and not Greek. In 
the use of alliteration and verbal conceits Chapman is a true child of his age, 
while on the other hand he neglects the most tempting opportunities to intro- 
duce onomatopoetic verses. Now and then the language seems rather Scrip- 
tural than Homeric, though this is the fault of Spondanus and the other 
exegetes rather than that of our poet, and Cowper errs in this respect much 
more widely than Chapman. Inexact rimes are not uncommon; the propor- 
tion is about 19 per cent. of the whole; some of these are still in use, but not 
all. Of the nature of poetic licenses are his triplets, feminine or double rimes, 
and unrimed lines. The run-on lines of Shakespeare’s later period occur also 
in Chapman, but only once does it lead to the division of a compound word 
between the end of one line and the beginning of the next. Other licenses 
and metrical peculiarities are the following: an extra syllable is allowed before 
a pause ; a trochee is substituted for an iambus at the beginning of a line; 
elisions and contractions are frequent. There is considerable variety in the 
management of the secondary cesuras. The article ends with a comparison 
of Cowper, Pope and Chapman as translators of Homer. 

John Goodlet treats of Shakspere’s debt to John Lilly. The conclusions 
of the article, as summed up in the author’s own words, are that “ Lilly’s style 
had no influence on Shakspere’s prose, but that he had evidently studied him 
lovingly, had taken up and developed his love of song, his pages and servants 
with their banter and jollity, and had benefited by the example of dramatic 
fusing of the serious and ‘comic elements in Lilly’s dramas. Finally, this 
influence is to be seen in a multitude of minute details of character, situation 
and expression, and is to be sought for principally in Shakspere’s early plays, 
such as Love’s Labours Lost, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, and the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 

R. Boyle has a short paper on the application of metrical tests to Pericles. 


F. H. Stratmann makes a few Minor Contributions to Middle English Gram- 
mar, and adds a note to his Middle English Dictionary, and several emenda- 
tions of Middle English Authors, comprising Laz3amon, Havelok and Trevisa. 

Kdlbing has a collation of Dame Siriz, containing but little of importance. 

J. Wendt continues the Treatment of English Prepositions in the Realschule 
of the first class, from Vol. IV (Am. J. Phil. IV 505). The prepositions here 
considered are on and ὦ. 

The Book Notices have a continuation of the report on The Folk-Lore 
Record (Vol. IV) by Felix Liebrecht. The books reviewed are Storm’s Eng- 
lische Philologie, Wissmann’s Das Lied von King Horn, Lewin’s Das mittel- 
englische Poema morale, Landmann’s Der Euphuismus, Hermann’s Mittheil- 
ungen iiber Shakspeare’s litterarische K&impfe, and Doehn’s Beitrage zur 
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Geschichte der nordamerikanischen Union. The analysis of Landmann’s 
book contains much that is suggestive; that of Doehn’s has extracts from two 
speeches, one by Karl Schurz, and the other by Garfield. 

Notices of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache and the 
Programmschau occupy pp. 425-58. 

In the Miscellanea, with which the volume ends, is a reply by Schipper to a 
criticism of his Altenglische Metrik by Wissmann, the discussion turning upon 
the often mooted ‘ Zweihebungstheorie,’ ALBERT S. Cook. 


GERMANIA. Vierteljahrschrift fiir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausgegeben 
von KARL BARTSCH. Wien, 1883-84. Neue Reihe, XVI Jahrgang, 


Heft I. 


To the many representations of the subject of Tristan and Isolde (cf. Bech- 
stein, Tristan, p. xvi) a new and valuable one was lately added through the 
discovery in the church of Schwarzenberg, in the Saxon Erz mountains, of a 
piece of tapestry, upon which twenty-one incidents of the Tristan saga are 
embroidered. Herm. Dunger begins the first number with a description of 
this curious piece of needlework, and concludes that the particular legend 
which inspired the embroiderer must have been the old Volksbuch of ‘ Tristrant 
und Isalde” (Augsburg, 1498), a prose version of the poem of Eilhart von 
Oberge (1170). The embroidery has the date of 1539. So even that late 
incidents from the Tristan saga found favor with decorative art in Germany. 
Surely a clear indication of the long popularity among the German people of 
the legend—not the legend, however, in Gotfried v. Strassburg’s glowing 
version, but in the simple poem of Eilhart v. Oberge. This is significant. 
Gotfried’s great work was forgotten. Eilhart’s “ Tristan” formed the basis of 
ἃ prose version as late as the 15th century. 


Reinhold Kéhler sends two communications: “ In die Hand, nicht in Speisen 
schneiden,” and “Der Fisch Celebrant.” The former furnishes additional 
illustrations from various sources of a similar occurrence to that mentioned in 
some verses on King Eze] (cf. Kohler in Vol. XIV of the Germania), in which 
a beautiful maiden, suddenly entering the banquet hall of the King, so startles 
the steward, who is about to carve some viands, that instead of cutting them 
he cuts his hand. The second article discusses the origin of the name “ Fisch 
Celebrant.” Κ΄. conceives the word to be a corruption of cete grande, a medi- 
aeval Latin appellation for the whale. Cete grande > cetegrant > celebrant. 
Wackernagel, Altd. W. 5th ed. has Gr. L. chelydrus, L. coluber, colubra? cf. 
Schade, Altd. W. p. 1242. 

Under the title ‘ Mythische Nachklange,” Vernaleken publishes a‘ Marchen” 
from the village of Gépfritz, in Lower Austria, It is one of the many varia- 
tions of the well-known story of the three brothers who leave home to seek 
their fortunes, The youngest and the stupid of the family is of course the 
successful one in the end. 


Edzardi follows with “ Kleine Beitrage zur Geschichte und Erlauterung. der 
Eddalieder.” We note the following proposed changes in the order of strophes 
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and reading of the Hyndluljéd. Strophe 8 after 5 (5-8-6). Strophes 9 and ro 
after 45. In strophe 45, the reading of the Flateyjarbék, 
‘Ber pu minis δ] 
Minum gelti!”’ 


should be retained. Munch, Bugge and others alter to gesti== guest. The word 
gelti = boar refers to Ottar, transformed into a boar by Freyja to deceive 
Hyndla. In Hyndla’s cave dwelling Ottar could hardly be a guest of Freyja. 
Simrock follows Bugge and translates gast. In reading Edzardi’s article we 
could not but think of the loss the field of Germanistic studies has sustained. 
By his death, which occurred on the 6th of June, 1882, we are bereft of a ripe 
scholar of the clearest perception, the finest fancy, of sound judgment and 
close reasoning. 

A. Billinger prints “Aufzeichnungen der Nonne Adelheid in Linnich” from 
a codex of the XV century, once in possession of the Franciscan convent at 
Linnich, and A. Bernouli supplies fragments of a “ Trojanergedicht” from a 
MS of the Repgau chronicle in the public library of Basel. The fragments 
date from the middle of the XV century. The communication of Billinger is 
of special interest, as the dialect used in the “Aufzeichnungen” is that of 
Julich—the boundary of the Middle and Low Frankish. 


In the XXIII volume of the Germania, Bartsch contributed some fragments 
of a “Meisterlied tiber Kaiser Rothbarth,” which he then supposed were 
entirely unknown. This was a mistake, for mention had been made of the 
verses in the Grundriss of K. Goedeke, who now publishes the entire poem. 
G. adds besides a number of “ Meisterlieder” from MSS in the grand ducal 
library of Weimar, among them a “ Tanhduserlied,” which seems to be older 
than any that treats of the legend, since it only knows of Tanhduser’s sin and 
repentance, but not yet of the miracle of the budding staff which was to assure 
his pardon. 

K. G. Andresen has a list of family names derived from the stem rod, hruod 
(cf. A. J. Phil. Vol. IV, p. 103), and C. Marold continues his article on the 
influence of the Latin upon the Gothic Bible translation (cf. A. J. Phil. Vol. II, 
p- 392). R. Springer furnishes emendations “zu Konrads von Heimesfurt 
Urstende,” and H. Giske in an article “ Zur Textkritik des Ezzoleichs”’ dis- 
cusses the comparative merits for text-criticism of the two MSS of the Leich— 
the Voraue and the fragmentary version discovered and published in Strass- 
burg, by K. A. Barack, in 1879. Both versions are evidently based upon the 
same MS, which once formed the last leaves of some larger work. The original 
of the verses of the Strassburg fragment was written on the back of the last 
leaf of the larger work, and together with it became by some accident detached 
from the following leaves, which contained the rest and larger number of 
strophes of the Ezzoleich. The parts passed finally into the hands of two 
different persons. The writer of the Voraue MS, who acquired the last leaves, 
being acquainted with the complete poem, now filled up the beginning from 
memory. This disposes of the Voraue MS for text-restoration of the commence- 
ment of the Leich, and shows the value of the Strassburg fragment. For a text 
approximating nearest to the original Giske places 21 emended strophes of the 
Voraue MS after the 7 strophes of the Strassburg MS. 
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Literature.—P. Piper reviews Oskar Erdmann’s edition of “ Otfried,” pub- 
lished in Halle, 1882, and shows why the critical apparatus in this edition should 
be used with caution by students. 


Karl Bartsch comments favorably upon K. F. Kummer’s “ Erlauerspiele 
from a MS of the XV century,” Wien, 1882; and Felix Liebrecht continues 
his reviews of Era Wigstrdm’s Folkdiktning, Gdteborg, 1881, and Eugéne 
Rolland’s “ Faune populaire de la France” (cf. A. J. Phil. Vol. IV, pp. 103, 
107). 

The Miscellany contains the report of the 36th meeting of German philolo- 
gists (deutsch-romanische section) in Karlsruhe, 1882; minor contributions 
from A. Hoffer and A. Czerny, “ Zu Waldis’ Fastnachtspiel,” and " Segnung 
des Johannisweins”; letters from Jacob Grimm to Eduard Kausler (Assist. at 
the Royal Archives at Stutgard), from W. Grimm to Heinrich Rickert, and a 
panegyric on the late Prof. Anton Edzardi by E. Mogk. 


Heft 11. 


No hero of the Round Table and the legends of Arthur became so generally 
an object of literary treatment, during the XIIth and XIIIth, and even the 
X1IVth and XVth centuries, as Lanzelot. The fortunes of fair Genevra and 
her lover found a willing ear at all times among the high-born of that day, 
already tainted by a voluptuous, moonshiny court-poetry so different from 
the heroic epics that told of Sigfried the Vélsung and Charlemagne and his 
paladins. No wonder the writers availed themselves of the opportunity to 
please the taste of their princely patrons. 

The different MSS extant of the Lanzelot saga, and particularly its prose 
versions, is the subject of Arthur Peter’s paper, “ Die deutschen Prosaromane 
vom Lanzelot.” France stands foremost and earliest in literary activity with 
regard to the Lanzelot romances. Chrestien de Troyes’ epic (1190) is the 
oldest poetical work, while a large prose version, presumably of the XIII 
century, whose author has been variously stated as Gautier Map and Robert de 
Borron, but has been conclusively proved by Birch-Hirschfeld (Sage v. Gral) 
not to belong to either, forms the oldest prose-treatment of the subject. Of 
this version alone we have 40 MSS, of which 24 are in the National Library at 
Paris, the rest scattered in Italy, Germany, Denmark and England. Another 
Lanzelot in verse, by Jehan, exists as a fragment in a single MS. Whether 
there ever was a Provencal Lanzelot by the troubador Arnaut Daniel, as 
believed by some, has been seriously questioned by Gaston Paris and Conrad 
Hoffmann. Many French versions were no doubt lost, among them probably 
the original upon which the German Ulrich v. Zazikhoven based his “" Lanze- 
let” (cf. A. J. of Phil. Vol. IV, p. 517). The great popularity which the 
‘“‘ Lanzelot’’ enjoyed in France is perhaps shown by the fact that at the time 
of the introduction of playing-cards in France (XV century), one of the knaves 
was dubbed Lanzelot (cf. Liebrecht, in Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 75). 
Other Romance nations have not been idle. We have 4 Italian, 2 Spanish 
and one Portuguese version. The oldest of these, in the Italian Cento novelle 
antiche, dates from the XIII century. Upon the field of Teutonic literature 
Germany furnishes the oldest Lanzelot MS—Ulrich v. Zazikhoven’s epic 
(1195)—which seems to represent a very old version of the story. Ulrich 
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Fitrer’s poem in his “Buch der Abenteuer” was written about 1480. An 
imitation of the Lanzelot story is contained in the poem “ Wigamur,” and 
besides these there are a number of prose versions of the XV and XVI centu- 
ries. A Middle-Dutch “ Roman van Lanzelot” was published by Jonckbloet 
in 1849. In English literature, the prose work of Thomas Malory, “ The 
renowned, most ancient and famous history of the renowned Prince Arthur,” 
tells of Lanzelot. The Scottish fragment, “ Lancelot of the Laik,” isa versified 
translation from the French prose work, and the Welsh translation of the Quete 
du St.Greal, ‘‘ Y seint Greal,” likewise has the Lanzelot story. In addition to 
these, versions of an English Lanzelot ballad have come to us. In modern 
times Tennyson, W. Hertz, A, Bottger and Franz Bittong have treated the 
subject. Arthur Peter subjects the German prose versions to a close inspection, 
with the following result, which differs somewhat from the opinions of Goedeke 
and others (cf. Grundriss, I, p. 101): The German prose MSS of the Lanzelot 
saga may be strictly divided into two groups which he names F and P. To 
the F (Fiitrer’s versions) belong two MSS; to the P group five MSS, three of 
the XV and two of the XVI century. P is based upon the large French prose 
work and F in turn derived from P. One version of the P-group—a paper MS 
at Donaueschingen—has used in its second part a MS of F. Ulrich Fiitrer’s 
poem in his “ Buch der Abenteuer” has its source in an earlier prose work by 
himself. 


Reinhold Kéhler sends two minor communications “Zu einem Spruche 
Rumelants,” and “ Erbagast der aller Diebe meister ist.” 


E. Férstemann has a paper on the name “ Thumilicus,” in which he considers 
the etymologies of Grimm, Wackernagel and others regarding this name, 
hardly tenable. After showing that the last component /icus (Teut. liks, leiks) 
has occurred in Teut. names of persons and families at all times, F. asks, “ But 
what are we to do with the first component in Thumilicus? It surely would 
be strange if the names Thusnelda and Thumilicus, identical in the Anlaut, 
did not accord etymologically. Might not the son, as it was often the case, 
have inherited a part of his mother’s name? Supposing we were to read 
OOYZNEAIKOZ instead of COYMEAIKOZ? Giant body, adj. giant-like, 
would be a suitable meaning of the name.” Old Norse purs > Thurs(inhilda) 
> Thusnelda (cf. Grimm, Geschichte d. d. Spr.; Schade, Altd. W.; Weigand, 
Deut. W.) 


R. Sprenger, ‘Zum Pfaffen Amis,” calls attention to the translation of stuol 
in verse 1705: 
“πὰ truoc im einen stuol mite 
Nach der bischove site.” 


Stuol does not refer to a chair, but to st6l = stola. There was a Bavarian form 
stuol = stole (cf. Lexer, ΠῚ 1271; Schmeller, II 752). 


E. Wiilcker adds an article—certainly an excellent one—to the collection of 
essays discussing the influence of Dr. Luther in establishing the New High 
German as the language of the German people. The paper entitled ‘‘ Luther’s 
stellung zur Kursdchsischen Kanzleisprache ” was first read at the meeting of 
the German Philological Society, at Karlsruhe, in 1882. W. treats of the 
principal peculiarities of the ‘“ Laut- u. Flexionslehre ” of the language used in 
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the records and documents of the imperial chancery under the emperors 
Maximilian and Charles V, and shows the influence of this dialect upon the 
chanceries of the electorates of Middle Germany and their influence in turn 
upon the “Schriftsprache.” After discussing Luther’s position towards the 
latter, W. comes to the result that the language of the imperial chancery gave 
the first impulse to the foundation of the modern “ Schriftsprache ”’ by influ- 
encing first the princely chanceries of the empire, especially those of the 
powerful electors in Middle Germany, and later the business language of 
other corporations till it became gradually the speech of the educated. Many 
dialectic peculiarities, however, still clung to the chanceries severally, and 
with them to the writers and printers, who were guided in their language by 
each immediate chancery. To bring order into this chaos it demanded a 
powerful authority, and this authority was found in Luther, whose language 
took hold upon all Germany, then almost entirely inclined towards Protes- 
tantism. As the same chancery, owing to the mixed personnel in its offices, 
often showed an unsettled usage, Luther took that speech of the Saxon chan- 


cery which approximated nearest the Middle German and developed it inde-— 


pendently. It was therefore neither the language of the Saxon chancery nor 
that of the books, but Luther’s own. What the Dr. thought of the authority of 
the chanceries in the premises may be gleaned from the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, where he says, ‘‘ Es achtet auch niemand recht 
deutsch zu reden besonders die herrn canzeleien und die lumpenprediger und 
puppenschreiber, die sich lassen dtinken, sie haben macht deutsche sprache zu 
Andern,” etc. To him Low Germany—that part of the Empire which most 
tenaciously clung to its mother-tongue—at last succumbed, and to him belongs 
the glory and the merit of having given in his sincere idiomatic German a 


basis for the recognized language of all the realm. The exposition of W.’s | 


article is clear, and—the greatest of merit—interesting and suggestive. 


Franz Garthaus, “ Zur Spervogelfrage,” dissents from the generally accepted 
view that the first 23 strophes taken up in Haupt’s Minnesang’s Frithling 
under Spervogel should be attributed to another and later minnesdnger. The 
existing MSS point to but one writer of the strophes in MF. 25, 1-30-33 (51) 
and his name is Spervogel. Style, rhyme-talent, thought and views, as well as 
private circumstances as far as they can be recognized, are in the manner of 
and suit the same individual. The dissimilarity of the strophes finds its 
explanation in the period in which Spervogel wrote—a period when the older 
freedom of form changed rapidly to an exactness in versification never reached 
after that. 


E. Weber gives the titles of some prints of the X VI century, and the Miscel- 
lany offers minor communications from Behagel and Bartsch, and an answer 
of Karl Bahder to Steinmeyer’s criticism of the book “‘ Deutsche Philologie im 
Grundriss.” 


Heft IIT. 


Karl Bartsch, “ Zu Priester Arnolds Juliane,’ submits notes and emenda- 
tions on Schénbach’s reading of the legend of St. Juliane. The poem was 
discovered by S. some time ago, and evidently belongs to the XII century. In 
a second contribution, Bartsch publishes a fragment of a Middle German 
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versified “ Book of the Maccabees” of the same time. The MS, in possession 
of the Halberstadt gymnasium, dates from the XIII century, and corresponds 
with 1 Maccab. 13, 16-32. 


The influence of the minstrel Friedrich v. Hausen (1197) upon the lyric 
poetry of mediaeval Germany is ably discussed by Reinhold Becker, the 
author of ‘‘ Der altheimische Minnesang,” Halle, 1882. In the existing cone 
troversy regarding the origin of the collections of Hausen’s lyrics, B. sides in 
the main with Millenhoff, who assumes three Lederdicher (cf. Paul, Beitrage, 
II 345). The development of the poet, above all his versification, confirms 
Miillenhoff’s theory. Only through this we are fully enabled to understand 
the literary position of the poet. We have, however, no guarantee of the 
completeness of the liederbicher (cf. Miillenhoff, Z. f. d. A. 14,133). The 
contents and versification of the first “ biichlein” show Hausen to stand at 
that time in no relation whatever to the purely native lyric poetry of eastern 
Germany (Austria). Gradually the two schools, the Romance, of which Hausen 
was the representative in Germany, and the native German, represented by the 
Austrian minstrels, exchange their best features, and Hausen becomes truly a 
‘German poet. In all the arts of dialectical representation he was the giver, 
but this gain was purchased by the Austrian poets at the cost of freshness and 
originality. In many instances he brought them new thoughts, but much that 
is found in both schools was not new to the Austrian poets. His influence, as 
regards versification, is small, The form of the strophe, the feminine rhyme, 
the change of arsis and thesis and alternate rhymes, the Austrian poets devel- 
oped independently. As to the introduction of the trochee and some minor 
points coupled with his name, we are still in doubt (cf. Altheim. Minnesang, 
p- 128). Friedrich von Hausen was not epoch-making, it is true, but he 
certainly was the poet whose influence was paramount in effecting a blending 
of the Provencal and native lyric poetry, and in whose death, which occurred 
on the 6th of May, 1190, at Philomelium, the crusading army under Barbarossa 
lost a valiant knight and German literature a poet of unquestionable merit. 


Fedor Bech sends “ Wortformen auf -eze” in addition to those printed in 
the Germania, X 395, XIV 431 and XXII 240, and A. Birlinger publishes a 
fragment of a didactic poem copied from a MS of the XIV century in the 
royal archives at Coblenz, The language of the fragment points to the Middle 
Rhinelands as its home. 


E. Wilken continues his “ Metrische Bemerkungen zur Skaldenpoesie” 
from the XXIV volume of the Germania. The great merit of Sievers’ investi- 
gations in the premises is fully recognized by W. Starting, as they do, from 
the relatively safe basis of Skaldic versification—without ignoring the Edda 
poems—these researches may still be looked upon as the standard. Wilken, 
however, thinks that the relationship of the Norse to the other Old Germanic 
poetry has not been sufficiently recognized, and that the authority of the 
theoretical sources from the Old Norse time, especially of the commentary on 
Hattatal, has been considered of too little importance by the latest editor and 
annotator of the work, Th. Mobius. W. states his views at some length ina 
manner that it would be no paradox to say the value of the article is not 
appreciably diminished by the possibility of some of the arguments in it 
proving finally to be untenable. 
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G. Walpert offers a fragment from “ Ulrich’s von dem Tiirlin Wilhelm,” 
which was discovered some time ago in the archives of Augsburg attached to 
the cover of a collection of papers. It dates from the beginning of the XIV 
century, and differs much in dialect and reading from the Cassel MS of Ulrich’s 
poem. 


The name “Arminius” is the subject of a paper by L. Schmidt. German 
philology has long ago demonstrated that Arminius and Hermann are two 
entirely different names, yet we still hear and read occasionally that the latter 
was corrupted by the Romans into the former. As we are at present enabled 
to tell with tolerable certainty the earlier forms of our names of the present 
day, we may conclude that the name Hermann at the beginning of our era was 
probably Charjaman (with initial ch like Cheruscus and Chariomerus, son of 
Italicus, grand-nephew of Arminius, Dio Cass, ed. Dindorf 67, 5), a name for 
which the Romans would undoubtedly have written Chariomannus. The 
belief that the Romans corrupted German names has been shown to be wrong. 
Unlike the Greeks, they rather transmitted them to us fairly true. The 
endeavor to make Arminius a German name has likewise failed. The least 
objectionable explanation in this direction is that which places the name with 
Irmin (= Herman in Hermanfried, Hermanrich, etc.) But this could only be 
an abbreviation of Irminfried, for it is well known that the Germans rarely 
named persons after their gods literally (cf. Grimm, Altdeut. Walder, I 287). 
As a surname, /rmin might stand for “general leader” of the Cheruscan con- 
federation, Thus Irmin was originally a surname of the deity worshipped in 
common by the united tribes. Again, this would presume that at the time of 
Arminius the name Irmin was not used as the name of a god. It is, however, 
an important point in the explanation of the name Arminius that we are able 
to prove by a number of inscriptions the existence of a Roman gens Arminia. 
We know that foreigners, upon receiving Roman citizenship, usually took the 
praenomen and nomen of him through whose influence they had obtained it. 
May not the Cheruscan leader have received his citizenship and name through 
the gens Arminia? It was not unusual for Germans to bear Roman names; 
for instance Tacitus mentions Claudius Civilis, a leader of the Batavians. A 
further proof that Arminius is not the German name of the Cheruscan chief 
we have in the system of name-giving that prevailed among the ancient 
Teutons. Asa rule the first syllable of the name of the parent occurs, perhaps 
somewhat modified, as the first component of the son’s name, especially of the 
first-born. The genealogical tables of Germanic rulers furnish abundant 
examples of this; Theuderic-Theudibert, Gundioc-Gundobad, Weo-Weilo, 
Gelaris-Gelimer, Agilulf-Adalwald, Childeric-Chlodovec, etc. Frequently a cor- 
respondence of the second component would show the descent, thus: Genseric- 
Huneric, Ausprand-Segiprand, Godipert-Reginpert-Aripert, etc. The Cherus- 
can names of Arminius’ own family fully exemplify the custom. The brother 
of Segestes was Segimerus, and Sesithankos was a son of the latter. Segimun- 
dus was a son of Segestes. No doubt the custom also extended to Segimerus’ 
first-born, Arminius. The anlaut Sig, δὲ, S, or the final syllable merus, must 
have been common to the name of both father and son. Might not Arminius’ 
name have been Sigfried—perhaps the Sigfried of the Nibelungen saga? 
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F. Neumann’s paper, ‘“ Zur Geschichte des Wolfdietrich,” is devoted to an 
investigation of the development and history of the Ortnit-Wolfdietrich saga 
in poesy (cf. Amer. Journ. of Philol. IV 103), and makes manifest the different 
layers and orders of tradition jumbled together in the story of Ortnit and 
Wolfdietrich, 


Oskar Bohme offers “ Beitrige zur Alterbestimmung der in Weigands 
Woirterbuche enthaltenen N. H. Ὁ. Wortformen,” and Reinhold Bechstein has 
an appreciative criticism of W. Sommer’s prize essay “ Metrik des Hans Sachs,” 
Halle, 1882. In a postscript B. comments on the treatment the essay received 
at the hands of H. Paul (Litteraturblatt f. Germ. u. Rom. Philo. IV, 1883) and 
- expresses his astonishment at the violence of P.’s criticism. 


Felix Liebrecht continues his review of “ Faune populaire de la France,” by 
E. Rolland, and Dr. Widmann and K. v. Bahder send some minor matter. 
Among the obituary notices of 1883 are those of Profs. M. Rapp, Lorenz 
Diefenbach and Alois Vanicek. 


Heft IV. 


Fedor Bech has “ Kleine Beitrage” to Seifrid Helbling, Herm. v. Sachsen- 
heim, Vaterbuch (ed. C, Franke), and the Old German versified paraphrase of 
the book of Job (ed. Mueller). 


O. Bohme’s “ Beitrage zur Alterbestimmung N. H. Ὁ. Wortformen”’ are 
continued from the last number. We note werden. This verb is the only one 
of its class that preserved the « in the plural pret. indic., and this # also imposed 
itself upon the radical of the first and third persons of the singular, ich, er 
wurde or wurd, Weigand in his Deut. Wirterb. places the first use of these 
forms in the XVI century and cites Hans Sachs. Weinhold in his Bair. 
Gramm. §267 likewise quotes Sachs, who, besides wsr(@) (wiir = wiirde), wrote 
verbund, fund, drung, swung for wurde, verbunde, etc. This fluctuating of the 
vowel, or rather this changing between the indic. and subj. form, is, however, 
found much earlier than the XVI century with this class of verbs (double 
liquids or liquid -+ mute). Kehrein, Gramm. XV, XVI century, I §351, prints 
examples from the XV century, and Weinhold, M. H. D. Gramm. §333, from 
even an earlier time (cf. Lexer, 3, 755). 


J. Feige awards high praise to Josef Jiretek’s new critical edition of the 
German translation of the Bohemian poem “ Dalimil” (fontes rerum bohemi- 
canum tom. 3). After a careful study of this text, F. concludes that the trans- 
lation was made between the years 1330-42 and that the translator was a native 
of Northwest Bohemia. 


Hohenbihel-Heufler prints some couplets of the XVI century discovered by 
him on an estate near the city of Hall in Austria. The verses were written 
on the wall of a room from which the old white-wash had been removed. 


F. Pfaff sends a small poem of the XVI century taken from a leaf attached 
to an historical work now in possession of the University library at Freiburg, 
and Felix Liebrecht reviews Svenska Folk-sagor, samlade och berattade af 
August Bondeson, Stockholm. 

A list of recent publications on the field of Germanic philology, compiled 


by the editor Karl Bartsch, closes the fourth number. 
C, F. RADDATz. 
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BrizF MENTION.—Professor Ellis’s lecture on Maximianus, which appears 
in this number, was delivered in the New Schools at Oxford, March 5. 

The Baltimore Type Foundry (Messrs. Chas. J. Cary & Co.) have added to 
their large assortment a font of “ Lachmann” Greek, and a font of Arabic type, 
the matrices of which were made by Mr. Samuel Hallock, who cut the famous 
Beyrit Arabic—specimens of which are subjoined. The Editor of this Journal, 
who has done everything in his power to encourage this enterprise, cannot 
refrain from expressing the hope that the effort will find a cordial response 
from American scholars and publishers. Typographical nonage is a confession 
of philological nonage. 

The Arabic poem, selected by Dr. A. L. Frothingham, is by the famous pre- 
Islamic poet Imru’lquais. 

For the Greek, a few verses have been taken from the Alay τῶν 
AWAEKA ATIOCTOAGON, which has excited so much attention of late and has 
elicited so much extemporized Greek scholarship. It is needless to say that 
one charm of this character is the way in which it works with the Roman type, 
and the abandonment of it in the reproductions of Lachmann’s Lucretius 
shows a sad falling off in typographical effect. 
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Ἢ δὲ TOY GandToY ὁλός ἔστιν aYTH* πρῶτον πάντων πονηρά 
EcTI Καὶ κατάρας ΜΕΟΤή ᾿ φόνοι, MOIXElal, ἐπιθυμίαι, πορνεῖδι, KAOTTAl, 
εἰλωλολάτρεῖδι, ΜάΓΕῖδι, pPapmakelal, Aptraral, YEYAOMaPTyplat, YTTO- 
κρίςεις, AITTAOKapala, δόλος, YTEPHDaNIa, Kakla, AYOAAEIA, TIAEONEZ IA, 
ἀἰοχρολογία, ZHAOTYTria, BPACYTHC, ὕψος, ἀλάζονείδ " AAKTal ἀγἀθῶν, 
μιοοῦντες ἀλήθειάν, ἀγαπῶντες YEPAOC, οὐ γινώςκοντες μιςθὸν 
AIKalIOCYNHC, οὗ κολλώμενοι ἀγάθῷ οὐδὲ κρίςει Alkala, ἀγρυπνοῦντες 
οὐκ εἰς τὸ ἀγαθόν, ἀλλ᾽ εἷς τὸ πονηρόν ᾿ ὧν μακρὰν TIPAYTHC καὶ 
ὑπομονή, μάτοιὰ ἀγάπῶντες, διώκοντες ἀντάπόλομά, οὐκ ἐλεοῦν- 
τες πτωχόν, OY TONOPNTEC ἐπὶ KaTATTONOYMENG, OY Γινώζκοντεο 
τὸν ποιήςαντὰ AYTOYC, φονεῖς τέκνων, φθορεῖς πλάσμάτος θεοῦ, 
ἀποςτρεφόμενοι τὸν ἐνλεόμενον, κἀτάπονοῦντες τὸν θλιβόμενον, 
πλογοίων πάράκλητοι, πενήτων ἄνομοι KPITal, πἀνθάμάρτητοι « 
PYCOEIHTE, TEKNa, ἀπὸ τούτων ἁπάντων. 


P. 33, four lines from bottom, for “north and northeast,” read ‘south and 
southeast.” 
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I—ON THE ELEGIES OF MAXIMIANUS. 
Il. 


Besides the new MSS exhibited by Bahrens in his recently pub- 
lished recension (Poet. Lat. Minor. V, pp. 316-348) I have collated 
for the following paper two Bodleian, two British Museum codices 
of Maximianus. The two’ former I shall refer to as Bodl.' and ’; 
the two’ latter as Brit.' and *. E isthe Eton MS. 

I 27, 8. 


Nunc agili cursu cunctos anteire solebam, 
Nunc traici cantus exuperare melos. 


So E, following which Bahrens rightly restores ¢vagic? rather 
than frvagico or tragicos of the other MSS. I cannot, however, 
agree with him in rejecting a word so thoroughly characteristic of 
Maximianus’ period as melo which Brit.’ and two of Bahrens’ MSS 
give, in favor of mets or meo. The poet obviously means that he 
could sing better than the tragic singers in the theatre. Melo is 
used by Venantius Fortunatus more than once, ¢. g. III 9, 27, Fit- 
gue repercusso dulctor aura melo. 1 would write then 

Nunc tragici cantus exuperare melo. 

I 41, 2. 
At si me subito uinosus repperit hospes 
Aut fecit laetus sumere multa dies. 


If muita is wrong, as it seems to be (for the poet goes on to speak 
of his successes as a deep drinker), I think it possible that mz/sa, 
rather than wz7a, 1s the original word. Quintilian I 5, 16 mentions 


' Bodl. 38, Auct. 5, 6. "9 Add. 21, 213, Reg. 15, A. 7. 
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hordea and mulsa as examples of one kind of barbarism; but if 
Virgil could use hordea, Maximianus might use mu/sa. 


I 45-48. 


Haud facile est animum tantis inflectere rebus 
Ut res oppositas mens ferat una duas. 

Hoc quoque uirtutum quondam certamine magnum 
Socratem palmam promeruisse ferunt. 

Hinc etiam rigidum memorant ualuisse Catonem 
Non res in uitium, sed male facta cadunt. 


The meaning seems to be as follows: Maxim. has just been vaunt- 
ing his drinking powers. ‘It is no easy task,’ he proceeds, ‘to 
sway the soul by so many (¢antzs = fot) influences as to make a 
single mind capable of supporting two opposites (hard drinking 
and abstemiousness). Socrates, it is said, could be victorious in “λῆς 
contest of excellence as in others ; Cato himself zzca/uzt uzno , it is 
not the thing itself but doing it improperly that is reprehensible.’ 
But it is as inconceivable to me as it was to the clever emender and 
critic John Hildebrand Withof (Encaenia Critica, p. 299), that so 
careful a metrist as Maximianus should have written Socratem. 
This indeed is the reading of E as wellas most MSS. Yet there are 
not wanting signs of something wrong. Thus Bodl.” has cer- 
tamine magno Socraticam, Brit.' cert. magnum Victricem p., 
Brit.” c. magnum Ut Socratem, while the old German edition col- 
lated by Wernsdorf has /ongum for magnum. Withof substituted 
Doctorem for Socratem. It is far more probable that the o of the 
name has been shortened, in which case we might read Ze Sdcraté, 
for which the poetry of the time supplies a great number of par- 
allels; names always exhibiting the readiest corruption in quantity, 
of which Fortunatus is a later but most glaring example. Max- 
imianus himself does not hesitate to lengthen the ὁ of Béetz, III 48. 


I 63. 


Ibam per mediam uenali corpore Romam 
Spectandus cunctis undique uirginibus. 


I have already stated my suspicion that wezaéz conveys a possible 
allusion to another name of Maxim. (’Avr-omos), cf. an epigram of 
the Greek Anthology, XI 181, ᾿ | 
"Hidecpev, Πολέμων, ᾿Αντώνιον ὄντα σε πάντες. 
᾿Ἐξαπίνης τρία σοι γράμματα πῶς ἕλεπεν ; 

There is, however, some plausibility in werzalz, a reading found in 
Pithou and some early editions. 

I 67. 


Et nunc subridens latebras fugitiua petebat, 
Non tamen effugiens tota latere uolens. 
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So most MSS, including E, except that the first 7 is written over 
and ¢fugiens (also the reading of my Bodl.”) seems to have been 
the form in which the word was first written. There is nothing 
violently improbable in the assonance effugiens (? et fugiens)— 
wolens, for similar cases occur in the writers of this and the ensuing 
epoch, 6. g. A Borea ueniens, reppulit unda_ furens (Fortunatus). 
But in the preceding v. of Maxim. subridens, so to speak, unpleas- 
antly accumulates the jingle ; and it is not impossible that he wrote 
Non tamene facte tota latere uolens. My Brit.’ has efigiem - 
but this can hardly be right: at least 1 know nocase where effigies 
is the mere ‘ figure.’ 
I 103-108. 


Diuersos diuersa iuuant: non omnibus annis 
Omnia conueniunt: res prius apta nocet. 
105 Exultat leuitate puer, granitate senectus, 
Inter utrumque manens stat iuuenile decus. 
Hunc tacitum tristemque decet, fit clarior ille 
Laetitia et linguae garrulitate suae. 


V. 107 has asuspicious look ; for clarior some MSS have gratior ; 
and Brit.’ for Hunc gives Hec, for tlle, tlla. In any case clarior 
must be wrong ; but the confusion of this word with cavior is so 
common as to make carior, long ago the accepted reading, almost 
certain. Though it is possible to explain the v. as printed above 
in the sense ‘one man of silence and reserve it well becomes to be 
so,’ Withof seems to me right in stumbling at this as awkward 
and improbable ; and as the poet has just before been speaking of 
the different charms which at successive periods engaged his fancy, 
we shall obtain a perfectly logical sequence of ideas by following 
Bnit.’ and writing, 
Haec tacitum tristemque decet, fit carior illa 
Laetitia et linguae garrulitate suae. 


‘One woman suits a man of silence and reserve: another endears 
herself more by mirth and a chattering tongue.’ 

I 113. | 
O quam dura premit miseros {condicio uitae. 

Nec mors humano subiacet arbitrio, 
Nothing will persuade me that Maxim. could make the z of condicio 
long. ‘Quis credat Auctorem legis metricae minime ignarum, ut 
caetera ostendunt plurima, tam pueriliter labi potuisse ?’ justly asks 
Withof, p. 313. With some hesitation I propose contritio, ‘how 
hard is the life of distress that weighs upon the wretched, with no 
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power of summoning death to their relief.’ Orcan condicio be 
a gloss which has supplanted descriptio ? 
I 117-120. 


Me uero heu tantis defunctum in partibus olim 
Viuum tartareas constat inire uias. 

Iam minor auditus, gustus minor, ipsa tcaligant 
Lumina, uix tactu noscere certa queo. 


So the Eton MS, which I wonder to find Bahrens has not followed 
in the order of v. 118 Viuum tartareas, against most MSS Zar- 
tareas uiuum. But defunctum in partibus, even if assumed to 
mean ‘that played my réle in ¢he discharge of so many (or such 
important) functions,’ is strange and far removed from the usual 
simplicity of our poet. I would omit zz with many of the MSS; 
it might arise from 72 of defunctum, as it has in other cases. In 
119 caligant is almost as impossible as condicto ; possibly uaczl- 
fant ‘are unsteady.’ 
I 126. 


Atque intenta suis adstupet ipsa malis. 


The MSS waver between adstupet (so Bodl.', astupet, Brit.” and 
four of Bahrens’), odstupet which is found even in E. The best of 
the Brit. Mus. MSS has stupet. Bahrens writes ὦ stupet, against 
ithe usual style of Maxim. Adstupet not only has the support of 
my excellent Bodl.’, but is a thoroughly classical word, used by 
Ovid, Statius and Seneca ; odstupet on the other hand is a word of 
very dubious latinity, a conclusive argument with a poet so careful 
in his diction. 
I 129, 130. 
Non fora sollicito, non blanda poemata fingo, 
Litibus haud rabidis commoda dura sequor. 


E has haud, Bodl.? with Brit.? Aaut,;, perhaps rightly. But 
aut, which is found in three of Bahrens’ MSS and in my Bodl.' 
(a fact on which I lay much stress), is to my mind somewhat 
preferable after the double on of v. 129. And so Wernsdorf. 
By commoda dura are meant, I imagine, the gains of the lawyer’s 
overbearing and unscrupulous profession. 

d 139-142 are written in E, 


Et quos grata prius ciliorum serta tegebant, 
Desuper incumbens hispida silua premit. 

Ac uelut inclusi caeco conduntur in antro 
Toruum nescio quid eu furiale uident. 
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Pliny XI 157 says czlium was the name given by the ancients 
(antigui) to the outermost circle of the upper eye-lid (extremum 
ambitum genae superioris). But Wernsdorf seems right in doubt- 
ing whether sevta could be applied to the eye-/ids, suggesting as 
the word does the larger circle of the eye-d7o0ws, which, as it were, 
form ἃ festoon round the eyes. It seems, therefore, that the rare 
word ci/ium is here applied improperly to the supercilium or eye- 
brow, which with age assumes a rough and disorderly appearance. 
The MSS mostly give conduntur, two of mine Brit.’ and Bod.’ 
wrongly clauduntur and cluduntur respectively. None have the 
subjunctive. Yet the meaning is obviously that the eyes, as zf in- 
- Closed in a cavern, have a grim and almost devilish look. Hence 
condantur, which is printed in the early German edition collated 
by Wernsdorf, would seem to be right. At any rate, in reading 
the two vv. as printed by Bihrens, 


Ac uelut inclusi caeco conduntur in antro: 
Toruum nescio quid ceu furiale uident, 


J have always felt myself arrested by the awkwardness of the 
asyndeton, nor can I feel any confidence in ceu against sez of the 
old German ed. and Wernsdorf. On the other hand B.’s restitu- 
tion of morte from two MSS for nocte in 149, 150, 


Eripitur sine morte dies: caligine caeca 
Septum tartareo quis neget esse loco? 


may be right, ‘I lose the day though death comes not: hemmed 
in as I am with the blankness of darkness, who can deny that I 


am in a hell-like place?’ Morte is also in my Brit.’. 
I 151, sqq. 
Talia quis demens homini persuaserit auctor 
Ut cupiat uoto turpior esse suo ? 
Iam subeunt morbi, subeunt discrimina mille. 
Iam dulces epulae, deliciaeque nocent. 
1565 Cogimur a gratis animum suspendere rebus, 
Atque ut uiuamus uiuere destitimus. 
Et me ¢que dudum quef nulla aduersa nocebant 
Ipsa quibus regimur nunc alimenta grauant. 
Esse libet saturum, saturum mox esse pigebit. 
160 Praestat ut ¢abstineam, abstinuisse nocet. 


Bodl.' has the following variants: 154 duplices, 157 Et me quem 
dudum nulla a.n., 160 abstineas. Vv. 151, 2 are to my mind satis- 
factorily emended by Withof, p. 314, 


Talia quis demens homini persuaserit auctor 
Ut cupiat, uoto turpior épse suo? 
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‘who can be so mad a prompter as to persuade a man into desir- 
ing a condition like this, thus degrading himself deyond the turpi- 
tude of his vow?’ The desire for a long life at the price of misery 
is vile enough in itself: it is doubly vile when realized in an 
unsightly and repulsive instance. B.’s ecce is comparatively tame. 
The interchange of ise, esse, is one of the most familiar. 

If duplices epulae is right, it would seem to mean either a second 
banquet succeeding the first on the same day, which would task 
the digestive powers ; or twice the ordinary amount of food eaten 
by a single man, cf. duplicia cibaria, ‘a double ration’ sometimes 
given as a reward to soldiers who had done good service, duplares 
or duplicartz. The reading of 157 is that of E: gue is probably 
guem, to which the variant guidem also points. The only point 
of doubt which a comparison of E with Bod.’ raises is whether 
with the former should be read a double guem, 


Et me quem dudum, quem nulla aduersa nocebant 
or on the suggestion of Bodl.’, 


Et me quem dudum iam nulla aduersa nocebant. 


Bahrens shows from Ronsch, Itala und die Vulgata, p. 441, that 
nocere is often constructed with an accus. in the Latin of the 
decadence. This is a testing passage for the purity of the MSS: 
several have cuz, which bears every mark of interpolation. It 
remains to examine whether the harsh non-elision aéstineam, 
abstinuisse nocet can be considered admissible. Such non-elisions 
at the end of the first half of a pentameter are found, it is true, in 
three passages of Catullus (LXVI 48, LXVII 44, XCVII 2), but 
the badness of our MSS makes the authority of these very uncer- 
tain. Maximianus has zo instance of an unelided m. I cannot 
doubt then that Bodl.’ has alone preserved the true reading 
abstineas. The remark is a general one, as is shown by the future 
pigebit in the line before: ‘if one wishes to gormandize, he will 
soon repent it: if one thinks it better to refrain, this also is injurious.’ 
163 seqq. 
Non Veneris, non grata mihi sunt munera Bacchi, 
Nec quicquid uitae fallere damna solet. 
Sola iacens natura manet, quae sponte per horas 
Soluitur, et uitio carpitur ipsa suo. 
Non totiens experta mihi medicamina prosunt, 
Non aegris quicquid ferre solebat opem. 
Sed cum materia pereunt quaecumque parantur, 
Fit magis et damnis #tristior urna suis. 
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The general meaning of these vv. is clear. Maxim. complains 
that old age takes from him the pleasures of love, wine, and all 
that cheers life. The body, or perhaps the organ of appetite 
(natura), lies in solitary helplessness, obliged to relieve itself every 
hour by involuntary dribblings (so/uztur) which reduce and waste 
it. Medical appliances have no longer their accustomed power, 
but the drugs he buys are wasted on the body which consumes 
their substance (cum materia pereunt); the oozing vessel (sc. the 
genital) becoming “ighter with each successive loss of urine. The 
doses are bought to diminish the feeling of constriction ; but the 
organ cannot retain them, and allows them to dribble away ; the 
result of which is increased constriction. I read then 


Fit magis et damnis sérictior urna suis. 


See my note on Cat. XXII 13. Magzs I explain, not as a double 
comparative, of which, however, Ronsch gives several examples, 
but as ‘rather,’ z. 6. instead of what might be expected. Urna is, 
I think, used as suggesting wvina, just as u/lia membra suggests 
utrilia (Ibis 454, Fasti IV 244). It is not impossible that there — 
is besides an allusion to the fable of the Crow and Pitcher (urna) 
Avian. XII. In that the water finds a free exit from the pitcher 
by means of the pebbles which the crow drops into it. Applying 
this to the verse of Maxim. we might read 


Fit magis et donts strictior urna suis. 


the dona being in each case what the pitcher and the genital receive 
from without. Dona damna seem to be confused in Avian. XXII 
10. This certainly gives a better point to the verse: the dona 
which the crow drops into the pitcher make it /axzorv ; the drugs 
which the bodily vessel receives make it strictzor. 

I 177, 8. 


Turpe seni uultus nitidi uestesque decorae 
Quis sine iam(que) ipsum uiuere turpe sene. 


Bahrens acutely conjectures Quin for Quis, though I cannot 
approve of the rest of his emendation, size maestitia un. t. seni. 
Whether seve of E represents seni as the Excerpta Voreana give, 
or senem as most MSS, is doubtful. I believe, however, that the 
true reading is 
Quinetiam est ipsum uiuere turpe seni. 

The corruption may have arisen from QUINETIAM IPSUM. If 
this hypothesis is right, ge was introduced after es¢ had fallen out, 
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QUINETIAM having already become QUISINEIAM. My Bod1.’ 
gives iam, not zamque. Inv. 177 Ommeren 15 probably right in 
changing uwultus to cultus. 


I 201, 2. 
Multa licet nolis referens eademque reuoluens 


+Horret et alloquium conspuit ipse suum. 


The MSS with E give mostly zodzs, but zolts is found in αὐ my 
four, though in Bodl.’ as a correction from odzs._ That it is right 
I have no doubt; but I am not equally clear as to Horret, for 
which Bod.’ and Brit.’ have Marrat. A few verses lower horrent 
guae placuere modo ‘what a little while ago gave pleasure, is now 
disgusting,’ suggests that Maxim. may have used horrere some- 
what similarly here: ‘Whilst he tells his tiresome stories, and 
retails them again, whether you like or no, he becomes disgusting 
and slobbers his own words with saliva.’ Compare the verses of 
Orientius Commonitorium, p. 83, ed. Pisaur. Ceruix colla manus 
et quod nunc omnibus horret Heu miserts quondam causa furoris 
evant, in a similar description of old age. 
I 209, 210. 


Hae sunt primitiae mortis, his partibus aetas 
Defluit et pigris gressibus ima petit. 


The words his partibus seem to mean ‘by these degrees.’ Each 
of the above-mentioned signs of senility marks a nearer approach 
to death. 
I 214. 
Quaeque breuis fuerat iam modo longa mihi est. 
Here we have a trace of declining latinity : zam modo is merely a 
stronger zam. 


I 219, 220. 
Fitque tripes prorsus quadrupes, ut paruulus infans, 
Et per sordentem (flebile) repit humum. 


Prorsus, though the reading of E and Bod1l.’, must, I think, give 
way to rursus, which I have found in Bodl.?. For the sense is 
obviously, not that the old man becomes a complete quadruped 
and goes on all fours like a child, but from his man’s biped, later 
life’s triped and staff-supported attitude ve/urns in extreme old age 
to something like the crawling on all fours of his first infancy. 


I 233, 4. 


Quid miseros uariis prodest texpendere poenis ? 
Non est materni pectoris ista pati. 


E, Bodl.’ and Brit.’ all have expendere; a Leyden MS, which 
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Bahrens calls G, gives extendere. This, as against suspendere of 
the other MSS, I would retain in the sense of ‘ racking.’ 
I 237-240. 
Quo postquam iacuit, misero quid funere differt ? 
Heu tantum adtracti corporis ossa uides, 
Cumque magis semper iaceam uiuamque iacendo 
Quis sub uitali computet esse loco? 


This is a description of the bed-rid, helpless old man. For adtractz 
of E, Brit.', or atfractz as it is written in Bodl.’, there are variants 
of which adstracti, astricti are alone worth considering. The 
reading of most edd. and Wernsdorf is affvitz, which has little 
point. Bahrens edits adtracti, 1 presume in the sense of ‘shriv- 
elled’ or ‘contracted.’ But this also is a feeble anticlimax. The 
poet has just compared the bed-rid dotard toa corpse. How? 
in the paralysed condition of his body. Hence adtac#z ‘ struck by 
lightning’ is the zafura/, and ἴο my view the on/y adequate word. 
In v. 239 taceam utuamque of E and Bod.’ appears in Bod.’, 
Brit.’ as zaceas uiuasque, in others as taceat utuatgue or taceant 
utuantgue. But though a change from the old man spoken of in 
the third person to a general reflexion in the second, is quite in the 
style of our poet, here such a change is precluded by wzides of v. 
238. On the other hand the MS authority for the ¢Azrd person is 
comparatively weak. I would therefore retain zaceam uiuamque 
with Wernsdorf and the latest editor. The last v. is very problem- 
atical: conputet, E, Brit.’ and three other MSS used by Bihrens, 
me putet both Bodleian, with Brit.’.. Before Bahrens had printed 
his edition, I had conjectured what I now find there zon putet: 
the rest of the verse he writes thus : 


Quis funus tali non putet esse loco ? 


which though ingenious is a little tautologous. V7ztalis lectus is 
used by Petronius fora bier, uz#a/ia for grave-clothes; may not 
loco then be an error for vogo, as in IV 2 zoco has become yvogo in 
Brit.'? ‘who would not think I was lying on my bier Jeneath the 
funeral pile, ready to be hoisted upon it for burning?’ If this 
should seem too forced, I would suggest 


Quis sudbdiualt me putet esse loco ὃ 


who would believe I still enjoyed the light of day? 
I 257-260. 
Vincimur infirmi defectu corporis et qua 
Noluero, infelix hac ego parte trahor. 
Omnia naturae soluuntur uiscera nostrae, 
Et tam praeclarum quam male nutat opus. 
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‘I am overpower’d by the weakness that makes my body fail, and 
dragged moaning where I would not go.’ His limbs are not undér 
perfect control and sometimes drag him away from the place he 
aims to find. ‘All the inner parts of my bodily frame give way, 
this fine structure, how vilely it sways to its ruin!’ 

It is, however, difficult to believe that «zscera is not an error for 
uincula: the body can ill hold tagether, and the framework 
threatens to give way. Vincula are the fastenings which hold 
the bodily structure together. 

oe Respuit amplexus heu pauefacta meos. 

My two best MSS, Bodl.’ Brit.’ as well as the Eton have paxe- 
facta, The others give for the most part stupefacta, in every 
way an inferior word. Old age might frighten off Lycoris, but it 
would hardly produce on her the effect of an overpowering and 
unnerving terror. 

117. 

Nec meminisse ole? transactae dulcia uitae. 
Neither Wernsdorf's wale¢ nor Ommeren’s solet is any improve- 
ment. Lycoris vefases to remember the past: it is a plaintive 
expression of what she might have been expected to do and will 
not do any more. So V 148 wictos Diligts et uinci tu quogue 
saepe uoles. In both cases the future very nearly equals the 
present. 

II 9, 10. 


Immo etiam causas ingrata ac perfida fingit, 
Respretii uitio iudicet esse meo. 


So E; the other MSS have generally ΟἹ spretum τ. iudicet δ. m. 
(Bodl.” Brit.'), or Ut spretus u. tudicer e. m. Bahrens feeling 
the harshness of omitting the pronoun, writes U7? spretum uitio me 
indicet esse meo, against the practice of Maximianus, who never 
elides in this part of the pentameter. With Wernsdorf, I look on 
tudicer as right; the change to tudicet would cause spretus to 
become spretum ; but esse, I believe, as in hundreds of instances, 
has taken the place of zfse. 1 would write then 


Ut spretus uitio iudicer sfse meo. 


As I have stated above, Withof has made the same correction 
in I 152. 
IT 17, 18. 
En quid longa dies nunc affert: ut sibi quemquam 
Quondam dilectum prodere turpe putet. 
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So E; but all the other MSS collated by B. or me have guzsqguam. 
For En of E and Bodl.?, most MSS give Heu (Zu), Bodl.' 
absurdly £7; for affert of E, Brit.', affers Bodl.', aufevt Bodl.’ 
and most of Bahrens’ MSS. 

Bahrens rightly suggests in his critical note that zunc should be 
non: the passage is a clear imitation of Ecl. IX 51 Omnta fert 
aetas, hence aufert would seem to be right, ‘En guid longa dies 
non aufert: ut sibt quisquam,’ κτλ., ‘See now, what is there that 
length of time does not carry off with it? Imagine any one thinking 
it disgraceful to betray a former friend!’ 7. Φ., as Catullus says, 
Omnia sunt ingrata, nthil fecisse benigne Prodest. 

ae Extinctum meritis uiuere criminibus. 

The merita crimina are the charges of old age and impotence, or 
rather of attempting to play the gallant under such conditions. 

IT 25-28. 

+Atque tamen (equidem, Bodl.') niuei circumdant tempora cani, 
Et iam caeruleis inficit hora (ora, Bodl.") notis, 

Prestat adhuc nimiumque sibi preciosa (speciosa, Bodl.') uidetur 
Atque annos mecum despicit illa suos. 


Critically, this is a very difficult passage. The general meaning, 
however, is tolerably clear. ‘Lycoris is growing gray; yet she 
holds out still and thinks herself a beauty, and makes light of her 
years as she does of me.’ 

The reading given above is that of E and Bodil.', the variants 
are Atgue cadem Bahrens’ G, ceruleus 1.0. color Bodl.*, Brit.’, 
ceruleis 2. 0. color Brit.', ipsa suos Bodl.*, Brit.”.. It is scarcely 
possible that Afgue eguidem, thoroughly classical though it is, and 
not uncommon in Plautus, ¢. g. Mil. 3. 1. 55, Most. 5. 1. 2, Poen. 
3. 1. 5, capable, too, of being combined with the 3d person, as in 
Mil. 3. 1. 55, can be right here. For, as the poet has just before 
spoken of himself Jam nihtl est totum quod uiximus, the transition 
to Lycoris seems to require some expression which would bring 
her into prominence in contrast with her lover. Hence Afgue ea 
dum (Wernsdorf) is plausible, and less violent than Dumgue 
tamen (Bahrens). But if this is dubious, far more so is the follow- 
ing line. At first it might seem that the corresponding pentameter 
of Avianus VI 12, spoken of an ape Pallida caeruleus cui notat 
ora color was conclusive in favor of this reading in Maxim. The 
lengthening of caeruleus before injicit might be supported by 
mortis his, 1 209, and a great number of similar cases in Avianus’ 
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Fables, from which Lachmann in vain attempted to banish them. 
But it is a grave circumstance that ceru/eis is found in E, Bodl.’, 
Brit.’, in the last combined with co/or; and repeated perusals of 
our poet make me feel more and more strongly the strict rules of 
his rhythm. Hence, against Bahrens, I incline to retain the abl. 
and would write either caerulets inficit ora color ; ‘with blues,’ 2. e. 
streaks of blue, or, which is less probable in consequence of hova- 
gue summa trahit in v. 24 (cf. however, 32 ueterts, 33 ueterum), 
caerulets inficit hora notis. Inv. 27 Perstat not Restat is rightly 
restored by Bahrens. 


II 33, 34. 


Relliquiis ueterum iuuenes pascuntur amorum 
Et si quid nunc est, quod fuit ante, placet. 


Nunc all MSS rightly, ‘young men banquet on the remains of 
their past loves and find a charm in the survival of anything which 
they cherished before.’ 


II 35-38. 


Ante oculos statuunt primaeui temporis actus, 
Atque in praeteritum luxuriantur opus. 

Set quia nos totus membrorum deserit usus, 
Nullus ad amplexus quod remoretur habet. 


So I would write this passage, still, however, with a lingering 
suspicion that memoretur, the reading of αὐ MSS, may be right in 
the sense of zhzl dignum memoratu, ‘nothing worth speaking of.’ 
Maximianus’ ordinary rhythm is strongly against Mudlos amplexus, 
but Vullius amplexus of E and three other MSS is equally good 
with that which I have preferred, ‘ None of us old men has any- 
thing to detain the fair for an embrace,’ with ‘No old man’s 
embrace has anything to please.’ 

The distich Omnia nemo pati, non omnes omnia possunt Efficere : 
hoc uincit femina tuncta utro(s) is found in all MSS and bears a 
possible meaning. Old age must console itself for the loss of love 
with this reflexion; the coition of the sexes combines a maximum 
of passive sensation with no ordinary amount of ac#five strain on the 
functions. I would paraphrase: ‘ It is beyond most men’s powers 
either to perform all the acts, or unite in themselves all the sensa- 
tions, of the complex venereal function: this is the point in which 
the female, when cohabiting, has the advantage.’ 

II 70. 


Dic patrem, affectus nomen utrumque tenet. 


So Bodl.’ and Brit.’, rightly, I think, against the singular which 
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E with most MSS present. Either name (brother, father) has its 
tender feelings. 
WIT 11. 


Carmina, pensa procul nimium dilecta iacebant. 


So FE and Brit.’. This part of the poems has unfortunately been 
torn out in Bodl.’. Brit.” and Bodl.? with most of B.’s MSS 
give Stamina for Carmina. I have little doubt that Carmina is 
the right reading, and if it is, it is,so far as I know, the most 
certain case of a very rare sense of the word, ‘ cards’ for preparing 
wool. The passage of Claudian, Eutrop. II 458 Quam bene 
texentum laudabas carmina tulus Et matutinis pellebas frigora 
mensts, is also, 1 think, tolerably clear; perhaps, too, this is the 
meaning in the well-known inscription C. I. L. 1009 En hoc in 
tumulo cinerem nostri corporis Infistae Parcae deposierunt car- 
mine. In Prop. IV 7, 51 /uvo ego fatorum nulli reuolubile car- 
men the meaning is ‘ thread.’ 
III 19. 


Prensabant oculos nutusque per omnia nostros 
Quaeque solet mentis ducere signa color. 


Prensabant E, Brit.’, Pensabant Bodl.*, Brit.*, which B. retains. 
Yet surely the governor ( fedagogus) and mother would scarcely 
take the trouble to wezgh the meaning of glances, nods or blushes, 
which were sufficiently clear without any such pondering ; they 
would, in familiar language, δέ down upon the signs which betrayed 
the lovers, and they would do this vegu/ar/y and on each occasion 
that offered (fer omnia). Nor can I see any necessity for chang- 
ing color to calor. On the other hand, the simple directness of 
Maximianus seems to require Quigue, which is found in most 
MSS. Quaeque, indeed, the reading of E, has a good sense, for 
to the color which spreads over the face the signs of inward feel- 
ing (mentis signa) are natural concomitants. 
ΠῚ 23. 


At postquam teneram rupit uerecundia frontem. 


I signalize here, in deference to Withof (one of the best philo- 
logical critics of the 18th century), who thought uerécundia 
inadmissible, the reading of Brit.’ tracundia. It cannot be right, 
for rupit frontem admirably expresses the way in which modesty 
finally succumbs and passion asserts itself undisguisedly. More- 
over, f/vons inuerecunda is found in Quintilian. We might 
translate ‘when modesty broke through the coy reserve of youth.’ 
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If any change is made, uecordia would be the easiest substitute ; 


see on V 55. 
III 31. 


Increpitat caeditque, fouentur caedibus ignes, 
Ut solet adiecto crescere flamma rogo. 


So. E, and Bahrens is certainly right in restoring this reading, 
though the use of caedibus for ‘blows’ is, so far as I know, unex- 
ampled. Ovid, indeed, Am. 1 7,27 Qutd mihi uobiscum caedis 
scelerumque ministrae ? alludes in caedis to the blows he had given 
Corinna. Whether this rare use becomes more frequent in the decline 
of Latin, my studies are not sufficient to have ascertained ; but it is 
palpable that the unusually great number of variants in the MSS 
were produced by the difficulty of the word: and this passage is 
therefore one of the most telling for the goodness of E. If vogo is 
genuine, it must mean ‘logs for the funeral pyre,’ as Wernsdorf 
explains. Equally commendable is B.’s return to the MS reading 
in v. 35 Zum me uisceribus per totum quaerit anhelis, with which 
the line of Reposianus 117 fotts pulmonibus ardor anhelat may 
fitly be compared. There is no authority for perterrita. It is, 
however, not impossible that azelas rather than anhelis was 


written by Maxim., as B.’s Riccardi MS has annelat, and per totum 
is slightly less awkward with the participle, Or should we read 
per tutum, ‘she sought me out in a safe moment’? 

III 37. 


Nec memorare pudet turpesque reuoluere uestes. 


reuoluere FE with most MSS, resoluere Brit.’, Brit.’, reloluere 
B.’s F (Riccardi). If genuine rezol/uere must mean ‘to strip back,’ 
of course with the object of displaying the blows; the garments 
are called ¢urpes, from the dtsorder’d appearance which the 
beating of Aquilina by her mother had left uponthem. uoluere, 
found in a Luneburg MS and adopted by Wernsdorf, is specious, 
but the rhythm is against it. 
ΠῚ 42. 


Quae nihil inminuit passio, nulla fuit. 


‘Suffering which brings no loss, does not deserve the name,’ not, 
as Wernsdorf, ‘suffering, which brings no loss of affection, is not 
worth the name.’ She glories in her sufferings as a martyr, 
rejoicing that she is thought worthy of blows for her lover’s sake. 
Brit.’ has a strange v. 1, entzmutt, 1. e. intumuit, suffering not 
severe enough to cause anger. 
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ΠῚ 53, 4. 


Dicito et unde nouo correptus carperis aestu 
Dicito et edicti sume doloris opem. 


So E. Dicito (53) appears as Dicis in Brit.',? and Bahrens re- 
tains it with guando for et unde. I prefer to this Withof’s conj. 
Cutus et unde, but will mention a conj. of my own which, though 
close to the reading of many MSS Dic ait, is yet different and may 
perhaps account for the peculiar variants of v. 54 where for diczto 
F and the old Paris ed. have dicas. 


Dic, ais, unde nouo correptus carperis aestu ? 
Dic, ais, et dicti sume doloris opem. 


Dic αἷς has become in 53 Dicis, in 54 Dicas, 
IV 5, 6. 
Sic uicibns variis alterni fallimur anni 
Et mutata magis tempora grata mihi. 
So E, I think rightly. ‘Thus it is we are beguiled by the shifting 
phases of the year’s alternations.’ By alterni anni he means, I 
believe, the alternation of seasons in the year. Possibly, however, 
alterni anni is ‘of one year alternating with another,’ z. 6. succes- 
sive years bring different pleasures. 
IV 11, 12. 


Nunc niueis digitis, nunc pulsans pectine chordas, 
Argute quicquam murmure dulce loqui. 


So E and Brit.’. Bahrens conj. guiddam, perhaps rightly. But 
guid non seems also possible, ‘what sweet tone was there she 
would not utter?’ 

IV 23. 


O quotiens demens, quotiens sine mente putabar, 
Nec puto falebar non bene sanus eram. 

Atque aliquis cui caeca foret bene nota uoluptas 
Canta cantantem maximi anus amat, 


So E, which might be translated thus: ‘ How often was I believed 
to be a madman, how often crazy! And yet, I think, I was not 
wholly wrong in my fancies (of being close to Candida, and speak- 
ing as if she was with me), I was in an unsound state of mind and 
could not distinguish reality from fancy. Then some one, skilful 
in discerning the secret of love, would say: ‘Sing, it is a singer 
Maximianus loves’; Ζ. 6. would request some one to sing, 
as giving Maximianus pleasure by recalling the songs of his 
Candida. But though this gives a meaning, it is not a good one; 
and the reading of most MSS Canfat is simpler and more probable. 
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‘Some one would sing (presumably, of love), and I, Maximianus, 
would immediately love him for his song.’ He was so much in 
love with Candida that it gave him pleasure to hear any one sing 
of love. So the French translator in Didot’s series. 

To return to vv. 23, 24: 5126 mente seems suspicious, as too like 
demens in meaning, and still more in sound. Brit.” has sxe arte; 
possibly size corde, ‘senseless,’ the opposite of cor habet, or sine 
Jronte, ‘shameless,’ is ‘right. 

IV 29, 30. 


Nam subito inficiens uultum pallorque ruborque 
Internum clausae uocis habebat opus. 


So E against most other MSS which have /nterdum ; the Leyden 
MS (6), however, gives /nterius. Again E seems to be right 
alone, interdum after subito would be weak; but the paleness and 
blushing might well be described as performing (externally) the 
inward function of the pent-up voice, to which passion denied 
utterance. 

ΙΝ 39, 40. 


Illius ad nomen turbatus excutit artus, 
Exilit et natam credit adesse suam. 


So E, excitat other MSS. B. gives succutit, which is a bad word. 
I would rather, if any change is to be made, read Prosilit in v. 40; 
as for turbatus, 1 have no sort of doubt that it is an error (and a 
very common one) for ¢urdatos which most MSS give. 

IV 41, 42. 


Vana putas an uera sopor ludibria lactas 
Hoc et uerus ait pector ardor agit. 


So E, other MSS give 


Vana putas an uera sopor ludibria iactat ὃ 
Et te uerus, ait, pectoris ardor habet ? 


Prof. Nettleship, in a paper recently read to the Oxford Philological 
Society, has proved the occasional use of /actare = decipere. The 
Eton MS then, may preserve the truth in /actés or lactans, ‘ cajol- 
ing.’ Combining this with the other MSS we might, perhaps, recon- 


stitute it thus 
Vana putas? an uera sopor ludibria lactans, 


Et te uerus, ait, pectoris ardor agit? 


‘Are your fancies false? (viz. that Candida is here), or does cajoling 
sleep set astir illusions that are real, and is it a real inward pas- 
sion that stirs you?’ Yet the word is odd, and the ordinary 
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reading zactat admits of a good sense, ‘Are the /ight illusions of 
sleep true?’ 
IV 48. 
Et tacitis precibus dicere plura rogat. 
discere, Brit.' and so B. I cling to the older reading, chiefly as 
found in E. 


IV 53, 54. 


Deserimur uitiis: fugit indignata uoluptas. 
Nec, quod non possum, non uoluisse meum est. 


So E, possibly zon doluzsse. ‘Out upon time, which forever will 
leave Just enough of the past for the future to grieve.’ 
IV 57, 58 are written in E 


Set quis has possit naturae adtingere partes 
Clarus et ut sapiens noxia saepe uelit ? 


In spite of Bahrens, who quotes I 209, I cannot think it probable 
that guzs was lengthened here before kas. The other MSS give 
sed guis ad has or Has sed quis. Perhaps LEcguis ad has. 
Whether Clavus, which would refer to Maximianus’ high position 
and his employment as /egatus in the East, or Guarus of the other 
MSS, which would allude to his age and experience, is read, makes 
little difference. But μέ e¢ is more direct than ef μέ. 


Ecquis ad has possit naturae adtingere partes, 
Clarus ut et sapiens noxia saepe uelit? - 


‘Is there any that can fathom this part of nature’s workings, I 
mean that a man of high mark and experience is often found to 
wish for what will hurt him?’ He of course alludes to the amour 
with the Greek Zena in El. V. 

Vi. 


partes 
Missu adeo as legati munere functus. 


So E for Missus ad Eoas. Bahrens makes no mention of partes 
being written over the line. Fznctus, which the majority of MSS 
have, seems to have been written as an explanation of the abl. 
munere and then to have got into the text, ousting paries. 

V 20. 

Efficior demens alter Ulixes ego. 

E has Ulixes, Bodl.’ and Brit... Ufxis, which may, I think, be 
right as a form of the nominative. 

V 21. 


Et qui non poteram tantas euadere moles 
Nescius in scopulos et uada caeca feror. 
Quis referat gressus certa sub lege mouentes, 
Suspensosque nouis plausibus ire pedes? 
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Qui non (E), for which most MSS give guia non, Brit.’ guantum 
(see below on 55) seems to me more recondite and elegant than 
guia non, and would have been naturally altered into it. For sud 
lege mouentes two of B.’s MSS give se, and so Bodl.’ and’. This 
is undoubtedly choicer as Latin, but mouentes as a participle of 
the neuter mouere, if not of the deponent mouerz, ‘ to dance,’ might 
be supported by parallel instances. But what can be the sense of 
nouis plausibus ? Possibly he means that the /ena’s feet, like those 
of a ballet-dancer, only just touched the ground (susfensos, on 
tip-toe, as it were) and made a slight patting sound which was 
Greek and ew to our Italian visitor. But my first impression of 
strangeness in reading the line is not removed by this explanation ; 
and I think that here as in some MSS of Cat. LXIII 27 ποιεῖς has 
supplanted ofthis, νόθοις κρότοισι, feigned patterings, z..e. which 
were so light as hardly to seem real. 

V 29. I prefer stomachi fultura of most MSS to sé. cunctura 
of E. By /fultura is meant the swelling and projecting stomach 
which underprops the breast; by zunctura the fine and smooth 
joining of the stomach in its relation to the surrounding limbs. 

V 31. 


Terrebar teneros astringere fortiter artus. 


Bahrens Pe/lebar, possibly Zorrebar, ‘I smouldered with desire.’ 
V 55. 


Erubui stupui quia tunc uerecundia motus 
Abstulit et blandum terror ademit opus. 


Perhaps /antum uecordia, ‘so utterly did my fatuity unnerve me.’ 
Tac. Ann. IV 22 Numantina accusata iniecisse uecordiam marito. 
V 84. 


Nec uelut expositum surgere uidit opus. 


I greatly doubt Ommeren’s onus, considering the peculiar associa- 
tions connected with opus, facere, etc. It is clear that opus is here 
‘the function’ of love, which, as suggesting the instrument, is said 
surgere. Inv. 103 exposito funere is used of a body laid out for 
burial. Onthe same principle I would explain it here nearly = 
guortuum. If any change is necessary, it would be easy to correct 
ex positu, ‘from its posture of helplessness.’ 
V 137, 138. 
Nam nunc ingenio, magnis nunc uiribus usus usa 
Non neq! inpenis non es amica malis. 


-_— -— ὖὯἼὯῳ.-.. ταὐασπα 
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This is the reading of E. Possibly 


Nam nunc ingenio, magnis nunc uiribus usa, 
Non nequam technis, non es amica malis. 


Techna, ‘wiles,’ is a word much used by Ennodius. See Hartel’s 
Index to his edition (Vindob. 1882). 
ΒΕ. Ev.is. 


NoTE.—Students of Early English may be interested to learn that at least 
two medieval paraphrases of Maximianus are extant in our language, one 
headed ‘ Maximon,’ made in the reign of Edward II, which has been printed 
in Halliwell & Wright’s Relliquiae Antiquae, another preserved in MS 
Digby 86, in the Bodleian. 


Il—ANALOGY AND UNIFORMITY. 


The results of much of the best recent German work in etymo- 
logy hold good only on the basis that the phonetic laws of any 
one dialect admit of no exceptions. This principle, of uniformity, 
has nowhere been so distinctly set forth as by Brugmann, several 
years ago, in his well-known article on the -as-, -jas- and -vas- 
sufixes (KZ, XXIV 7). Of the limitations specified by him I 
shall speak farther on. ‘ Ueberall wo doppelformen nicht in dem 
verhaltniss von mutter- und tochterform zu einander stehen, so 
wie es bei ahd. gedan und geden der fall ist, und wo keine dialect- 
mischung nachweisbar ist, so wie bei jenem rheinfrankischen 
schnute neben schnauze, und wo auch der gedanke ausgeschlossen 
ist, dass zwei von allem anfang an nicht nur lautlich, sondern auch 
functionell verschiedene formen, nach verblassung der grundbe- 
deutung der urspriinglich eine gebrauchsverschiedenheit beding- 
enden elemente, sich als doppelformen zusammengefunden haben, 
so wie das z. b. bei praesensbildungen wie aind. ¢ébhate neben 
cumbhate, griech. λείπει neben λιμπάνει anYenommen werden muss, 
iiberall da muss die eine der beiden bildungen als associations- 
bildung angesehen werden. Wirkung der lautgesetze in diver- 
gierender richtung bei demselben worte desselben dialects, mit 
anderen worten: rein lautliche entstehung von schwesterformen 
aus einer mutterform in demselben dialecte darf man nirgends 
annehmen. Unter diesen gesichtspunkt fallen z. Ὁ. griech. δοτῆρες 
neben δώτορες, πλείους Neben πλείονες, πλεύσομαι Neben πλευσοῦμαι.᾽" 

That there was originally a functional difference in the various 
present stems has been often suggested by grammarians, but never 
proved; most special applications of diverging forms are, by the 
general principles of evolution, of later date than the appcarance 
of the divergence. No other theory accords with the generally 
accepted view that the inflection suffixes of the Indo-European are, 
in the main, derived from colorless pronominal elements. Passing 
over this, however, it must be noted at the outset that the limita- 
tions specified above are not at all regarded in practice. The 
coexistence of younger and older forms is constantly treated as 
impossible, as well as the operation of phonetic law in different 
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directions in dzfferent words. As to the former, Brugmann himself 
says (p. 6): “In solchen fallen verhert sich die mutterform nach 
kurzer zeit in der lebendigen sprache vollig, und es ist bloss die 
schrift oder sonst irgend welcher conventionelle brauch, jedesfalls 
nichts rein sprachliches, was der alteren form hier und da auch ein 
langeres fortbestehen neben der jiingeren verschafft.” The influ- 
ence of written documents does not, of course, come in question 
with reference to those periods whose phonetic laws form the chief 
subjects of investigation. 

The z in schnauze is younger than the Ζ in schnute, but Brug- 
mann considers that their coexistence is to be explained only on the 
[probable enough] assumption that the latter is a borrowed word. 
ἔλυσα is identical with the older form of a more regular *¢éAva, so 
that, by the terms of the limitation, both, and in consequence either, 
might be looked for in the same dialect, yet (pp. 6-7) ἔἕλυσα is 
treated as a ‘‘ new word,” formed on the analogy of such sigmatic 
aorists aS ἔγραψα (Meyer, gr. gr. p. 199). So that the series 
becomes, not 


ἔλυσα oe 


but 
*Avca > *édva > ἔλυσα. 


In discussing the ablaut, it is assumed that the primitive speech 
always shortened the syllable subject to its action, and with mathe- 
matical regularity, unless the resulting forms were absolutely 
unpronounceable, and that the accent of the new words produced 
by primitive agglutination was everywhere the same. See the 
discussions upon the agency suffix -/a’r, -ἰα (KZ, XXV 26; 
Studien, IX), and the suffix -a’s, -ας (KZ, XXIV 8; XXV 21). 
So, also, in certain tense stems, although the number of tense stems 
regularly weakened, or strengthened, is in Greek quite limited, 
while the traces of a similar system in Latin are still fewer and 
more doubtful. Yet the weak and strong forms of the stems must 
have held to each other, somehow, the relation of “ mutter- und 
tochterform.” 

As arule, the Greek drops initial and intervocalic sigma. In 
consequence, double forms like cis and ὕς are pronounced “sehr 
auffallend” (Meyer, gr. gr. p. 197), and, in general, initial o is 
thought inexplicable unless standing for a former of, or for some- 
thing else of the same nature (cf. Bezz. Beitr. III 136). Sigmatic 
aorists and futures in pure verbs are “ new words.” So also ventus 
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and sumptus (because not *vemptus and sumptus, or ventus and 
*suntus) must be referred to different periods (KZ, XXIII 593); 
-τιος and -σιος together present an insoluble problem; -σμ- cannot 
be organic (KZ, X XVII 313); nasal vowels must be assumed 
whenever an accented vowel plus a nasal lost the accent, or wher- 
ever the hypothesis of uniformity demands this assumption for the 
primitive speech, however improbable the resulting word (thus 
msna or nsma > UNS, ἄμμε (De Sauss. 25); a *fnnumaz maintained 
itself instead of becoming */nwmaz (Paul u. Braune’s Beitr. VIII 
111); Schmidt’s more probable -2°m or -m‘n ought then to have 
been written 7272 or more logically still #¢ (first person plur., KZ, 
XXV 591), etc., ete. 

The principle, carried to this extreme, is new. It has been 
generally held that dialects differ not in single particulars alone, 
but rather in a certain proportion and sum of particulars. This 
sum has been considered indeterminate, so that the line of classifi- 
cation has remained indistinct, but this result is not peculiar to 
linguistics. Everywhere, where evolution and consequent genetic 
relationship is in question, the attempt to draw a hard fast line of 
demarcation has proved unsuccessful. 

Phonetic differences constitute but a small part of the differences 
between cognate forms of speech. If the Latin is compared with 
the Greek (and it makes no difference whether a common Graeco- 
Italic period is assumed or not), the difference between their 
phonetic systems seems relatively unimportant ; the Latin has lost 
the dual, has no article, has preserved the ablative and distributed 
its case signification somewhat differently, has lost its middle as a 
voice, changed the tense system, merged together the optative 
and subjunctive, given prominence to a different set of sufhxes of 
comparison, does not readily form compounds, etc., etc. 

All this has simply the import of a different organization, arising 
from the accumulating force of new analogies. Yet such new 
analogies must have had their beginning as variations within one 
common dialect (whether removed from the Greek and the Latin 
by one plane or more), and could not have presented themselves 
had there been in the parent tongue a precise correspondence 
between internal content and vocal symbol, if the language had 
been, in all its parts, a fixed uniform vehicle of expression. Indeed, 
the contrary must be looked for; for if language is to serve asa 
useful medium for the expression of the innumerable delicate 
shades of thought, and in the mouths of uncultivated peoples, who 
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never attain to a precise conception of any other than the simplest 
physical relations, then the boundary line between many notions, 
as between many aspects of the dative, locative, instrumental and 
ablative (cf. KZ, XXVII 291), between notions of source and 
agency, between subjunctive and optative modes of action and 
even future action, must always have been an uncertain one. It is 
in vain to look for a consistent, regular primitive syntactical system, 
and accordingly the determinations of ‘‘ proethnic”’ syntax have 
failed. It is quite as probable as anything else that the case- 
system of the Sanscrit and the verb-inflexion of the Greek are far 
more full and precise than that of the particular stage of develop- 
ment from which they are immediately derived. Schmidt, in the 
article quoted above, maintains that the Sanscrit has extended the 
locative formation beyond its original range, for a locative “ with- 
out case-suffix” (stems in -man) means simply an undeveloped 
locative, while hitherto it has been considered that such forms in 
“the languages’’ were remnants of a primitive well-developed 
inflexion. The primary use to which language is put is the 
expression of meaning, the expression, that is, of the indefinitely 
varying and often inaccurate meaning of the individual, and to this 
necessity the comparatively few vocal signs must bend themselves. 
Moreover, metaphor, conscious or unconscious, has very much to 
do with it. Now the inception of each stage in such change can- 
not be conceived as the work of the entire community, large or 
small; it is the work of this or that individual; each step is tenta- 
tive at first, a word being gradually pushed beyond its normal 
sphere of signification, the new meaning winning its way by transfer 
from one person to another, by a kind of wave action, such as that 
by which Schmidt formerly proposed to explain “ European e,” 
etc. But why should it reach every person in the community ? 

I doubt whether any one will dispute the general truth of this 
outline of one important part of the methods by which a language 
may vary, and thus of course lay the foundation for breaking up 
into two languages. It, however, directly involves the assumption 
of a period when there is variation within one and the same dialect. 
Is the origin of new phonetic systems of an altogether different 
character? Change of meaning and change of form go hand in 
hand together, and it might be expected that what appears to be 
the broad outline of the process in one should hold good of the 
other also. 

A direct, a prior proof of the truth of the principle of uniformity 
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should perhaps not be required; it might be sufficient could it be 
shown that the results of the work done on this basis are consis- 
tent, and at once commend themselves as trustworthy ; that the 
deductions of different students with respect to matters of detail, 
such as the history of single flexional endings and forms, coincide 
with each other, or at least tend to converge; that the difficulties 
and obscurities grow less at every step. It is needless to point 
out here that this is not the case (see p. 176). The tendency to 
precision in etymologizing has been gradually increasing ever 
since the time of Bopp, and has indeed attained some brilliant 
results (Verner’s L., palatalization, ablaut, 2, #, a‘, 2°) of late; 
many apparent irregularities have been brought under law. But 
it has not been shown that one and the same law is imperative 
over the whole field, nor that there may not still be numerous 
sporadic exceptions. Precision in accounting for certain classes of 
variations and thoroughgoing uniformity are different things. 

When we turn to the actually recorded forms of Greek, Latin 
and Sanscrit, we find a mass of irregularities far outnumbering the 
cases that show the action of uniform law, and this not merely in 
different stems compared with each other, but in different forms of 
the same stem. An amount of variation like that presenting itself 
in the Sanscrit wgas- and ugds- (strong and weak forms wrongly 
distributed), Greek *atcoo- and Latin auréor- (each generalized 
through the declension) is the rule. Such irregularities are most 
frequently attributed to analogy, é. g. πατρός became sarépos under 
the influence of πατέρα. The complex character of these assumed 
changes is well seen in the treatment of some of the forms of one 
common word, viz. 265, πούς, Dor. nom. πώς and més, Dédem, pédis, 
πόδος, πόδα. (The gen. has regularly a weak, the acc. a strong 
stem. ) 

Brugmann (Stud. IX 368-87), basing on a primitive ablaut rela- 
tion 0: δ, explains pédem, instead of *pddem, as due to the analogy 
of pédis. The Greek reversed this, changing ἔπεδός to ποδός, from 
the analogy of πόδα. The long vowels in 285 and πούς he would 
account for in a different way. Finally (p. 382), he points out 
phenomena inconsistent with his ablaut scheme, and suggests that 
these are due to accentual relations at present unknown. 

J. Schmidt (KZ, XXV 13), basing on an ablaut ὃ: ¢, considers 
mos primitive, πός as altered from this through the analogy of the 
weak stem (I am not sure that I quite understand), and then, 
going somewhat farther afield than usual, explains πούς as due 
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either to the analogy of stems in -ovr- (as é8ovs) or to the influence 
of és (mixture of dialects, unsuspected by Brugmann). He and 
Brugmann, of course, agree in the explanation of ποδός. 

On the basis of uniformity, this is thoroughly good work, but can 
any one have the slightest confidence that ground for exact treat- 
ment is really permanently won, when long series of such compli- 
cated combinations as these are in question? And yet, the treat- 
ment of this single word affords a fair picture of the present results, 
in matters of detail, of recent work. It is not that the principle of 
analogy is pressed beyond its legitimate application, for there is 
perhaps no word or form in the whole Indogermanic stock of 
vocables which has not been more or less modified by its action; 
on the contrary, it may be questioned whether sufficient account 
has been taken of its variety, its constancy and its probable an- 
tiquity. 

As an acknowledged disturbing force, analogy is competent to 
explain away any number of exceptions to any well-established 
law, and may be considered as the probable source of an irregu- 
larity, even where the particular model of the irregularity can no 
longer be pointed out. At present, however, we unfortunately 
possess no means of determining with certainty the laws and limits 
of its action, so that in most cases where it is appealed to, it is at 
best but a probable hypothesis. It is not admissible where the law 
is itself in question, and where the exceptions are very greatly in 
preponderance. It must first be proved that ποδός could not have 
retained its primitive vowel unchanged (Brugmann’s ablaut 
scheme), or (despite of πεζός) could not have simply shortened it 
(from 6, Schmidt’s scheme). Nay more than this, it must first be 
shown that in that agglutination of two words, each with its own 
accent, out of which grew the genitive case, the unification of the 
accents took the same course in all words and with all speakers. 

There is, as implied above, one feature of the action of analogy 
that seems to have been lost sight of, its probable presence during 
all the periods of the life of the Indogermanic, the earlier as well 
as the later. Thus, Brugmann bases Sanscrit ¢amasd- upon an 
earlier *tamsd- (this latter from a still earlier *¢amasd- by ablaut 
action, cf. Lith. 4amsd@), the penultimate a being restored from the 
analogy of ¢démas- (KZ, XXIV 12): that is, this influence was 
dormant in proethnic times. Schmidt (KZ, XXV 592) assumes 
the existence of an earlier *oré, *s¢is, forms in which the radical a° 
had dropped out before the accented final (cf. Sanscrit sthd); ἐστέ 
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and estzs are then to be regarded as new forms, due to the analogy 
of the singular, which regularly retains the radical vowel. Why 
should not the same analogy have been strong enough, in the 
primitive speech, to have prevented the complete loss, at any 
time, of the vowel of the root? Even by the terms of the limitation 
quoted at the beginning of this paper, analogy may produce 
contemporaneous forms diverging quite as much as unaltered 
tamasd- and ἐστέ, compared with Lith. ¢amsa@ and Sanscrit sthd. 
The same line of argument may be followed with respect to sigmatic 
aorists in pure verbs. 

The mechanism by which uniformity is to be attained is not at 
once manifest. The thing now to be explained is how new pho- 
netic tendencies become diffused through all parts of the language. 
How does it happen that all the members of a community, differ- 
ing as they do in general precision in their use of the meanings, 
and, moreover, in almost all other muscular actions, come to 
coincide so perfectly with respect to phonetic form? Indeed, it is 
even difficult to understand how any single new phonetic tendency 
can at once affect the whole vocabulary of the individual. Grant- 
ing the fact of such a transformation, there is but one possible 
explanation, and this is given by Brugmann himself (p. 4): “ Wenn 
eine rethe von individuen, in einem bestimmten zeitpunkt ein 7, 
welches sie bis dahin regelmassig dental ausgesprochen haben, in 
ein gutturales y verwandeln . . . so nimmt diese bewegung nicht 
bei einzelnen bestimmten wortern ihren anfang, so dass, was zuerst 
nur fiir diese einzelnen bestimmten worter gilt, erst allmahlich 
auch auf andere worter iibertragen wird, sondern die bewegung 
beginnt bez den sprachorganen selbst, und man hat zu erwarten 
das jedes bis dahin dental gesprochene 7, ganz einerlei in welchem 
worte und in welcher wortkategorie es steht, . . . die abanderung 
erfahrt.” That is, the physiological alphabet of the individual 
(perhaps he means of a number of individuals at once) is suddenly 
altered. 

Nothing can be more mysterious! The only force, apart from 
analogy (of which hereafter), that has ever been shown to act upon 
sounds, independent of the meaning, that is to say, the only known 
force or action that can be said to begin in the vocal organs, is the 
tendency to economize muscular action. Influence of climate, of 
obscure physical conformation, etc., though often suggested, have 
never been demonstrated, and, if existing, probably still operate 
by means of economy of effort. And this tendency in speaking, 
as in all other exertion, is intermittent. 
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Thus, in speaking English, individuals are by no means consis- 
tent in the endless inaccuracies of speech. The same person may 
say singin and ringing, as’'d and masked, clos and clothes (both 
allowed), often and ofn (the former frequently when emphatic), 
plice (for police) and polite or plite. Some slovenly speakers use 
a hiatus-filling 7, but only now and then. As to ablaut and ablaut- 
like phenomena, the variations are numberless; dvect and direct, 
conceal and cyceal, perhaps, prhaps (and praps), sm ink for some 
ink, σ᾽ much and so much. Such variations occur in such profusion 
and in so many different persons that they cannot be disposed of 
by the assertion that the individual is affected by reminiscences of 
the printed form. Frequency of use, although an element not 
easily calculated with precision, is of the greatest importance, so 
that laborious statistics, which take into account merely the number 
of words in which any special sound occurs, and not the frequency 
of occurrence of particular words, should be used with caution. 
The Philadelphian says Lancster for Lancaster (the usual Ameri- 
can pronunciation), the book-trade has a fine sonant nasal in 
Lipncott that the bookbuyer will not readily acquire. What 
landsman ever says mainmst, topsl and starbd (with “syllable 
making” 5, /and ad)? 

But, furthermore, the principle of uniformity, as applied to a 
written literature, does not concern the individual. It does not 
relate to a single book, the work of this or that person, but to the 
entire mass of the speech, the aggregate or, as Whitney puts it, 
“the [loose] average” of the words and forms that constitute the 
whole stock of all the members of a community, and may be 
expected to reflect the irregularities and the incompleteness of the 
diffusion of new forms. Indeed it most often, as is very well 
known, fails to give a complete picture of the actual variety of 
colloquial usage. 

Or shall we conceive of the process as a phonetic epidemic 
seizing the entire community at once; that -azs was everywhere 
heard, until one fine morning, the times perhaps being out of joint, 
-Gs had everywhere taken its place ? 

There is no parallel in physiology to any process capable of 
bringing such a transmutation to pass (unless it be looked for in 
certain pathological affections in single persons, beginning in the 
nervous centres). The force that produces and maintains any 
degree of uniformity in the speech of a single district, whether in 
its internal content or in its forms, has long been perfectly well 
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understood, very often described, and is in no manner mysterious. 
It is precisely the same force as that which produces and maintains 
uniformity in dress, and is exposed to the same kind, though not 
to the same degree, of interference. It is simply communication, 
regulated, however, by economy, and this latter element is quite 
as important as the former. But there are many degrees of com- 
munication; it is more frequent between members of the same 
clique or of the same family, and does not involve the same words 
except in part. Each circle may present special speech character- 
istics, and these constitute a dialect, and no distinct line, save one 
of degree, is to be drawn between, on the one hand, those aggre- 
gates of speech phenomena, to which we conveniently confine the 
term cognate “dialect” or “tongue,” and, on the other, the aggre- 
gate of words and forms peculiar to two individuals. The applica- 
tion of the term “dialect’’ to the idiom in use in Yorkshire, for 
instance, in contradistinction to the speech-characteristics of any 
particular limited circle there, however convenient it may be for 
most purposes, can only mislead, if it implies that the character of . 
the factors at work in the district as a whole differs from that of 
those at work in the limited part. Economy, in its turn, generally 
fixes upon one out of two or more contending forms, and is 
perhaps the main cause of the wide divergence of two related 
languages. Thus the Latin has a comparative suffix -ioy, and 
traces of another, -¢ey ; both occur in the Greek also (traces of the 
former); one language has given prominence to the one, the other 
to the other. 

The result of all this is that every speech is practically a mixture 
of dialects, and nothing but the combined action of communication 
and economy, the influence of the latter preponderating over the 
former, prevents the same people, in the same place, from present- 
ing speech-phenomena of as diverse a character as many of those 
belonging to distinct, though related, tongues. Thus regulated, 
the process of diffusion is as simple a process of detailed teaching 
by one and detailed learning by the other, as any other. But 
there is nothing imperative about any teaching and learning; 
communication may be partial and involve only part of the vocabu- 
lary; economy need not be thoroughgoing, especially where 
language serves any distinct art purpose. This wave-action is well 
illustrated by the history of either and neither, by their gradual 
spread from one to another and by the manner in which they are 
now being driven out again. It can be only by a similar wave- 
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action that foreign sounds spread among a people, as the Hottentot 
clicks among the Kaffirs, and the Sanscrit palatals among the 
Sinhalese (see Fr. Maller, Sprachw. III 140). The defects in the 
process are summed up by saying that the organization of a 
language 15 loose. 

There is but one reason why a greater degree of uniformity may 
be attained in language than in other human institutions. There 
are few sounds and many things to be named; the forms of differ- 
ent words often approach each other very closely, so that a slight 
corruption may cause confusion. The adjustment between words 
(=the organization of the language) may become a matter of 
great delicacy. But language is peculiar only in the greater mass 
of detail, and in the consequent greater complexity of the mutual 
relations. 

Now changes caused by analogy come directly under and illus- 
trate this law of diffusion. 4réos and arbor occur side by side in 
the same dialect; arbor, robur (cf. robustas) and pignus in the 
vocabulary of the same individual; this incomplete diffusion of 
rhotacism shows well the non-imperative character of communi- 
cation and imitation, while these and all other double forms prove 
that the economy of a language does not attain completeness. 
Yet Schmidt (KZ, X XVII 315, 319) opposes the usual explanation 
of the endings -6a and -σαν, because certain other changes of the 
same kind are wanting (with other and good reasons). 

There are, indeed, more cases of double forms due to ordinary 
analogy than to phonetic divergence, and for sufficiently simple 
reasons. Phonetic corruptions disguise the form of a word; an 
ear accustomed to gzafus might not at first recognize xafus, so 
that the change must go on slowly, and no great number of 
phonetic changes can be made at one and the same time; the wide 
ditferences between cognate words of the same dialect are the 
result only of many successive epochs of alteration and repeated 
adjustment. Furthermore, the material operated upon, that 15, 
the alphabetic elements of a language and their various combina- 
tions, is comparatively small in amount. But the operation of 
ordinary analogy facilitates comprehension; avder has a clearer 
connection with arbovem than the older aves, so that the alteration 
does not need to proceed as slowly as a more purely phonetic 
corruption. Finally, the material is as extensive as the whole 
vocabulary, so that the impulse to analogy-transfer is multiform. 

The principle referring the inception of phonetic change to the 
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vocal organs, making it consist in an alteration of the physiological 
alphabet, separates too widely those cases that might possibly fall 
under it (where two dialects differ throughout in the position or 
quality, or both, of single sounds) from all the other, vastly more 
numerous phonetic changes and correspondences. Something 
altogether different must underlie those cases of sporadic change 
where a sound is lost in some words but preserved in others, cf. 
*yeve(o)os and ἔλυσα. So also in the special laws of finals; thus 
the Greek changes » to », and hardly tolerates final x, yet « closes 
a syllable in βάκχειος, and p In συμβαίνω. All the regular corres- 
pondences of Grimm’s Law furnish further instances ; ¢h in ¢hree is 
shifted from primitive /, yet Ζ 1s fully represented in the language, 
both where it is shifted from a primitive front palatal sonant and 
elsewhere. 

In passing, I may point out a special difficulty in the case of the 
Latin alteration of the front palatal aspirate to ὁ and d. By the 
principle of uniformity, this aspirate should have given way every- 
where to one and the same sound. Yet, at some point in the 
course of development (whether immediately or through some 
transitional sound does not concern us) were formed from the front 
palatal aspirate, two coexistent sounds, not holding to each other 
the relation of ‘“ mutter- und tochterform.” Passing over rufus, 
compare ruber and vadimonitum with ἐρυθρός and ἄεθλος. 

That the law of economy of muscular effort is quite as incompe- 
tent to explain the rotation of the mutes, and also the peculiarities 
of finals, is well known. It does not succeed much better with 
respect to the remarkable differences that exist between the 
methods in which different languages economize muscular energy. 
Why should two cognate tongues treat so differently combinations 
of sounds originally present in both, and therefore once equally 
easy to both? But J need not enter into detail here; the obscurity 
of the causes of these differences has been very often pointed out. 

That action of analogy which results in the different organization 
or distribution of the significant content of cognate languages has 
already (p. 174) been discussed. It is, perhaps, the most probable 
supposition that most purely phonetic corruption may also be 
referred to analogy, its action working, on the whole, in the “line 
of least resistance,’ as the physicists put it, that is, towards 
economy of effort. Or it may be stated conversely ; the constant 
impulse towards economy of effort, in any one word, is held in 
check by the analogy of the sounds and combinations found in 
other words of the language. 
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The full discussion and illustration of this subject would lead too 
far. To make the point clear, however, take the case of inorganic 
sounds. These are always, as has been pointed out by others, 
such sounds as occur in the physiological alphabet of the language 
in which they arise. The Greek possesses organic -νδρ- and -νθρ- ; 
the reminiscence of these combinations facilitated the action of 
economy of effort in dy(8)pés and dv(6)pemos, two coexistent methods 
of altering a combination whose possibility has sometimes been 
denied, and probably with justice, if none but mechanical considera- 
tions are kept in view. So in English found may have produced 
gown(d). A peculiar inorganic ¢, in s¢ry from 57 (mainly in Germ. 
and Slav.) is difficult to explain, because s is not a close sound, and 
therefore 7 does not lie exactly in the line of transition from s to 7, 
but s¢v is probably modelled after organic s¢v. Probably the case 
of parasitic sounds is not so exceptional as may at first sight 
appear ; everywhere groups, and not single sounds, are the factors 
concerned ; not p followed by a, as two elements, conceived as 
distinct, but pa present, as an integral moment, in the speech (cf. 
τρέπω and τράπω). 

In thus seeking the origin of most new phonetic tendencies in 
the previous constitution of a language, something may be gained 
in partly removing the mystery of the possible source of their 
inception, and in rendering the problem with respect to form nearly 
the same as that which concerns the distribution of the significant 
content. So far as our subject is concerned, it may be pointed out 
that analogy here, as elsewhere, would affect but a part of the 
dialect at first, so that double forms, such as ἀνέρος and ἀνδρός, might 
appear side by side in the same linguistic horizon. Very many 
questions with respect to all the details of growth, both as to form 
and internal content, can indeed never be answered from the 
imperfection of the records. The full solution would require exact 
statistics as to the number of words and forms in use at any 
particular time, above all of new and borrowed words and obso- 
lescent words, of their relative frequency of occurrence, as well as 
the relative frequency of the occurrence of particular sounds and 
combinations of sounds. 


No one likes to put forth a plea for an apparently less scientific 
method, and above all, when such views would seem to introduce 
confusion and uncertainty into many subjects which have been 
lately treated with an attempt at precision. But the honest truth 
is that things cannot well come to a worse pass; nothing can 
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increase the prevailing uncertainty; there is so little unanimity 
with respect to what is to be considered special phonetic law, and 
what is to be attributed to analogy, and the appeal to analogy in 
any particular case is, and apparently must continue to be, of so 
‘subjective’ a character that the results recently attained as to 
the history of particular formative elements are insecure to the last 
degree. At present, the reconstruction of the primitive system of 
word-formation and inflection, the correction of Schleicher’s Hand- 
buch, for instance, is impossible; there are very few suffixes, 
whether formative or inflective, whose original form can be 
regarded as determined, and the case is still worse with the resto- 
ration of the whole inflected word. 

Suppose that we recognize the fact that the Science of Language 
is not at all an exact science, and that the comparison of cognate 
words, particularly, is a process in which it is impossible to avoid 
essential errors of every description. No enduring results are to 
be attained by attempting to apply unvarying law in the investiga- 
tion of any series of phenomena where no experiment, so to speak, 
can be made under conditions that can be controlled or calculated, 
and where even no settled body of fundamental law has been 
deduced. The subject can be treated only as we treat the history 
of dress, weapons and tools in general; none of these subjects 
form a self-centred, complete science; the centre lies in general 
anthropology. Nor is this condition of things altogether to be 
regretted. Even the most exact of all the sciences, mechanics, 
which is more fortunately circumstanced than linguistics in that 
accurate experiment is possible, and that it possesses a well- 
established body of fundamental law, even this science is unable to 
solve many practical questions of great complexity; the best 
mathematical talent of England declined to give an opinion as to 
the stability of the Menai bridge. 

Such considerations as the preceding have an important bearing 
upon the reconstruction of mother tongues. We must assume, for 
simple genealogical reasons, if for no others, that the primitive 
Indogermanic produced, through unknown transitions, a general 
‘Germanic, and this a general High German and a general Low 
German, the parents of two groups of modern tongues. But if 
from this is concluded that any one of the characteristic phenomena 
common to the modern High German dialects in contradistinction 
to the modern Low German dialects is to be necessarily looked 
for as prominently characteristic of the parent High German, but 
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as absent from the parent Low German, then very grave errors 
may be committed. For if it is granted that the same dialect may 
admit inconsistent phonetic (for instance) processes, it follows that 
any special process may be very inconspicuous in one tongue A, 
and very prominent in another B, that this process may extend 
itself and become the prevailing analogy in the descendants of A 
(if in one alone, it becomes a dialect peculiarity), and, on the other 
hand, may disappear from the descendants of B. Something 
suggesting such a possibility occurs in the history of the second 
rotation of the mutes (see Edgren’s lists, Am. Phil. Assoc. Trans. 
1880). So that the restoration of a parent tongue will probably 
contain a percentage of error, and there is a possibility that this 
percentage may be very great. And when it is further considered 
that new analogies are frequently introduced by the mixture of 
dialectic elements so commonly attending upon the rise of new 
languages, still stronger reasons present themselves for denying 
the practical validity of genealogical trees. 

One thing is certain; wherever and whenever the primitive 
Indogermanic was spoken, it was a human language, and not a 
systematic contrivance of grammarians; it was undoubtedly ex- 
posed to all the accidents that befall known languages, and prob- 
ably possessed an organization not one whit more perfect than 
that pertaining to any one of its descendants. No one now believes 
that its vowel-scheme was characterized by a monotony elsewhere 
unheard of, nor that its consonantal system was as simple as it was 
held to be ten years ago; all attempts to reduce its grammatical 
forms and its syntax to simplicity have failed. It is not probable 
that that degree of complexity, with which very recent research 
has already made us familiar, grew out of the earlier stage of 
agglutination with anything approaching to regularity and sys- 
tematic completeness of word-formation, accentuation, ablaut 
change, declension, conjugation or syntactical rule, in any one of 
its possibly numerous dialects. 

M. W. EASTON. 


III.—ON THE PROBABILITY OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF PHONETIC LAW. 


It cannot be denied that the doctrine of the inviolability of 
phonetic law is a dogma which from the nature of the case will 
never be proved.’ Phonetic laws are confessedly crossed by the 
work of analogy, another powerful force, which does not act with 
sufficient regularity to enable us to point out its exact extent, and 
to allow us to eliminate it from our count so as to leave us a 
clear balance of phonetic action. What havoc analogy plays 
with phonetic law it is no longer necessary to point out in a 
paper intended for a philological public. It is only by a sense of 
linguistic taste or tact, qualities especially subjective, that the 
doings of analogy can be at all scanned. There is nothing in- 
ductive about this; every accepted explanation through analogy 
is only accepted in so far as the prevailing opinion of the best 
grammarians holds that the deviation from the righteous path of 
the phonetic law has come about thus and thus and not some 
other way. 

Any effort to free the assumption of inviolable phonetic law trom 
the charge of dogmatism must therefore remain futile. Indeed, 
the word ‘inviolable’ or ‘infallible’ in matters of grammar is 
always to be deprecated, if for no other reason than the one that 
the conscious will of any language-user undeniably stands above 
phonetic facts. If there is any phonetic law which 15 strongly in 
force it is Grimm’s law, or the pronunciation of & and g as palatals 
before ¢ and z in the Romance languages. In the latter case no 
one will believe that the Italian could not with more or less effort 
enunciate the syllables δὲ or ge without palatalization; in the case 
of Grimm’s law it goes without saying that a consonant which has 
been changed could at the will of the speaker have remained 
unchanged. We ought rather to speak of the regularity of 
phonetic courses, which are never left without some positive causes 
for deviation. 

This, however, naturally leads up to the convenient expression 
‘phonetic law,’ where the word ‘law’ must be understood meta- 
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phorically. And though it must be confessed that even in this 
modified form it is a dogma which will never be proved induc- 
tively, it is believed that a satisfactory degree of probability can be 
established in favor of its existence. The following are the argu- 
ments: 

1. No other known theory succeeds at all in satisfactorily ex- 
plaining the origin of regular phonetic change on a large scale. 
There is no point in Whitney’s discussions of language which 
provides in a satisfactory manner for this phenomenon. I quote 
two passages from his ‘ Language and the Study of Language.’ 

On page 95 he says: ‘ He (the phonologist) cannot tell why 
sounds are found in the alphabet of one tongue which are unutter- 
able by the speakers of another; why combinations which come 
without difficulty from the organs of one people are utterly eschewed 
by its neighbor and next of kin; why, for example, the Sanskrit 
will tolerate no two consonants at the end of a word, the Greek no 
consonant but 2, 5 or 7, the Chinese none but a nasal, the Italian 
none at all; why the Polynesian will form no syllable which does 
not end with a vowel, or which begins with more than one conso- 
nant, while the English will bear as many as six or seven conso- 
nants about a single vowel (as in splints, strands, twelfths); why 
the accent in a Latin word has its place always determined by the 
quantity of the syllable before the last, and rests either upon that 
syllable or the one that precedes it, while in Greek it may be given 
to either of the last three syllables, and is only partially regulated 
by quantity; why, again, the Irish and Bohemian lay the stress 
of the voice invariably upon the first syllable of a word, and their 
near relations the Welsh and Polish as invariably upon the penult, 
others still like the Russian and Sanskrit submitting it to no restric- 
tion of place whatever. These and the thousand other not less 
striking differences of phonetic structure and custom which might 
readily be pointed out, are national traits, results of differences of 
physical organization so subtle (if they exist at all), of influences of 
circumstance so recondite, of choice and habit so arbitrary and ca- 
pricious, that they will never cease to elude the search of the inves- 
tigator.’ Andon page 152, speaking of the nature of the changing 
influences which beset any one language in the course of its life, he 
says: ‘We have but hinted here and there at the more recondite 
and most potent influences which are deep-seated in the individual 
character of different tongues and the qualities of the people who 
speak them. That complex and intricate combination of native 
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capacities and dispositions, acquired and inherited habits, and guid- 
ing circumstances, of which in each individual community the form 
and development of the common speech is a product, is in no two 
communities the same,’ etc. 

And later on in the year 1875 he writes in essentially the same 
strain in his book ‘ Life and Growth of Language,’ p. 72 fg. 

As far as these sentences contain any explanation at all for 
phonetic phenomena of wider scope, this is not very far removed 
from the theory of phonetic law. And when he speaks of them 
as ‘national traits, results of subtle differences of physical organi- 
zation,’ we have something even approaching an explanation of 
their ultimate cause. These passages certainly contain no explan- 
ation of these facts that might render superfluous the theory of 
phonetic law. 

Professor Easton, in the preceding article, expresses the belief 
‘that most purely phonetic corruption may also be referred to 
analogy, its action working on the whole in the “ line of least resist- 
ance,” as the physicists put it, that is towards economy of effort.’ 
That is, if the 6 of ἄνθρωπος is not an original member of the 
‘word, it is supposed that it has gotten into the word according to 
the pattern of other words which contain the ‘ organic’ combination 
-v6p-, and in the same way he explains most other purely phonetic 
‘corruption.’ This supposition, which in the case of the solitary 
‘word ἄνθρωπος may or may not be correct, is of no avail when broader 
phenomena of phonetic change are concerned. Chiefly for three 
reasons. First, it does not account for phonetic phenomena which 
repeat themselves in various widely separated localities and periods. 
So for instance, the insertion of dand 6 between ” and v and m and r. 
This appears in such widely separated languages and periods as 
are represented by Sanskrit améb/a = amla ‘sour,’ (m)bri = Zend 
72 ‘to speak’; Greek ἀνδρός, μεσημβρία; French cindre and 
chambre ; German ‘ Hein-d-rich,’ etc.; the assumption that the 
:same analogy has come into play independently under these 
various conditions is altogether unwarrantable. Secondly, the 
extraordinary regularity with which certain phonetic changes take 
jplace is in no way accounted for by this supposition. Granted that 
Indo-European *geusé was changed to Gothic usa on the basis 
of some obscure analogy, why should every other ρ᾽ also pass over 
into &? Thirdly, this supposition ignores the patent existence of 
phonetic causes for phonetic change. So, e. g., the assibilation of 
a dental before a dental, the accent in Verner’s law, etc., etc. 
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Neither are we likely to be satisfied by a somewhat external 
comparison recently suggested by Friedrich Miiller in the first 
volume of Techmer’s Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, 
Vol. I, p. 213, between phonetic law and fashion. 

2. Our judgment as to the intrinsic probability of the theory 
depends upon the extent and the character of the ground which it 
would cover in the case of its general acceptance. If it be framed 
to cover a few paltry cases of limited scope and broken regularity, 
it falls from its own weakness. If it accounts for just those parts 
of the language-body and language-history which are most tan- 
gible and exposed, and if these form a sufficiently respectable share 
of the entire mass of the language-facts, this hypothesis, like all 
other hypotheses, thereby itself becomes a probability. Two facts 
which show the latter to be true have to be borne in mind here. 
First, there is no language which can be studied historically or 
comparatively that does not exhibit phonetic facts of sufficiently 
wide scope to allow us to apply to them the term phonetic law. 
Secondly, the more incisive the study of the languages of our and 
especially also the Shemitic family, the larger becomes the number 
of these phonetic laws. Only the most extended knowledge of 
languages ought to endow one with the right to sit in final judg- 
ment on this question. For instance, it will be a fact both inter- 
esting and new to most readers to hear that correlation of the 
Lithuanian and Lettish is of such a nature that they can, to a very 
considerable extent, be transmuted one into the other by the obser- 
vance of a certain set of phonetic correspondences (cf. Leskien in 
ἃ paper read before the English Philological Society in 1878, 
entitled ‘ Lithuanian, Lettish and Prussian Philology,’ page 3 fg.) It 
is more widely known that the Zend and the Vedic Sanskrit exhibit 
such regularity in their phonetic correspondences that not infre- 
quently entire passages can be transferred from one to the other 
by the application of phonetic laws (see Bartholomae, Handbuch 
der altiranischen Dialecte, preface). It is well known that the 
phonetic differences between the various Shemitic languages, 
especially in their consonants, are to a considerable extent lawful 
and orderly. Indeed, phonetic law is all-prevailing, or at any 
rate, the facts for which we claim explanation on the basis of 
phonetic law. On the other hand, it would be impossible to 
produce any language where the phonetic changes, either within its 
own special history or when compared with its kin, are exclusively 
sporadic or arbitrary. Yet nothing would be more natural than just 
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this state of things, provided that nothing but the semi-conscious 
whim of the individual aided by his linguistic pet-vice of laziness 
Originally lay at the bottom of every phonetic change. These 
considerations invest the hypothesis of phonetic law, though it is 
and will probably ever remain a dogma, with a force which is best 
exhibited in the fact that it has gained the adherence of a large 
and growing proportion of the best linguists. The burden of 
proof now rests upon the shoulders of the sceptics; it is their 
duty to present some acceptable explanation for phenomena like 
those classed under Grimm’s law, which, when supplemented by 
Verner’s, works with such regularity that we may pardon the 
inordinate enthusiasm which has led certain scholars to speak of 
phonetic laws as identical in their effect with laws of nature. 
Against such regularity, isolated cases of apparent lawlessness, 
drawn from modern cultivated speech, prove nothing. Modern 
speech is cudgelled back from the pathway of its natural develop- 
ment by the dictates of an authoritative literature, by acade- 
mies, by the stage, etc., with their allies, the grammar and the 
dictionary. To ask the believer in phonetic law to unravel all 
phonetic perversities which must arise from the incongruous 
mixture is evidently a piece of injustice. But even here the 
absolute equivalence of various forms of the same word is very 
doubtful, 6. g. both pronunciations for some: sm and sém can 
be heard, but only the most careless observation will pronounce 
them original phonetic equivalents. The person who employs 
the reduced form in the sentence ‘give me sm beef’ will never 
say ‘sm people like beef, others like mutton,’ but ‘sé people,’ 
etc. In other words, we find a perfectly plausible starting-point 
for the two functionally equivalent sound-groups in the varying 
demands of sentence accentuation. Toresume then, we have every 
reason to see in the scope of phonetic laws and in the unsatisfactor- 
iness of all attempts to do without them, a strong proof of their 
truth. 

3. Prof. Easton’s pessimism in the preceding paper reaches its 
height when he complains about the work which has been accom- 
plished by this doctrine, and when he suggests that we leave our 
present strict methods and returnto anarchy. He grants that some 
small matters, like Verner’s law, the laws of palatalization, the laws 
of ablaut, the original I. E. variation of vocalism, the existence of 
lingual and nasal sonants, have come to light under the rule of this 
method. He might have added dozens of other laws equally 
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important in principle; he might have shown that new methods, 
new fields of investigation, have been thrown open in the progress 
of grammatical research under its auspices (¢. g. the study of 
sentence-accent and sentence-euphony, the more systematic study 
of the laws of analogy, etc.) But he prefers to point out the difh- 
culties. Now difficulties in detail there surely are, but we must be 
careful to recognize that these are likely to be due to the frag- 
mentariness of the material investigated, and that they do not 
in any way disprove the efficacy of the new methods as a whole. 

It is not difficult to show that it is the efficacy of grammatical 
investigation, with the aid of this principle, which constitutes its 
surest hold upon grammatical science. It will be well to dwell upon 
some single case of primary importance, rather than to attempt to 
present all its advantages. We will compare the treatment of 
special new formations in the separate languages as carried on 
before the definite formulation of this principle, and as carried on 
to-day. Bopp explains the Latin perfect monuz as compounded 
of the root man and the root 44% (so Comp. Gramm.’ 8521). 
Curtius, in the second edition of his Verbum, explains Lat. viderim 
as the result of composition of the root vd with the root as, or 
ἴσασι from the same two roots; both scholars offer in support such 
external combinations as amdfus sum, or the use of auxiliaries in 
modern languages. Such explanations represent one of the staple 
methods of explaining difficult forms employed during a period 
of about fifty years, and they have been a drag on the legitimate 
advance of the science perhaps more than any other error within 
it. Asthe direct outcome of the concomitant principles of phonetic 
law and analogy we recognize the following facts which bear upon 
such cases: 

‘Every indigenous word in any language of our family can be 
the result of only one of two processes: (1) a direct heritage from 
the period of parent speech; (2) the result of analogy. The 
existence of roots in a fluid state in an individual language of our 
family is altogether preposterous. Forms then like Latin monud 
and amadbo, Greek ἐλύθην and ἐστάλην, etc., unless it should be 
possible to trace their antecedents back to the parent speech, which 
possibility cannot as yet be denied categorically, must be the 
result of some analogical complication. Explanations, such as is 
given by Curtius for ἐδόθην, as consisting of the root do compounded 
with the root θη, within the individual history of the Greek, are no 
doubt forever banished from the apparatus of comparative 
grammar. 


| 
le ἃ li 
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The chief factor that acts as an element of uncertainty is found 
in the subjectiveness of explanations upon the basis of analogy. 
It is impossible to lay down laws here which shall prevent the 
unskilful from going astray; here even the deepest students of 
language must sometimes err. So the analogical explanation 
of the restoration of the o in ἔλυσα, criticized in the preceding 
paper, does not find favor in my eyes any more than in Professor 
Easton’s; the difference lies in the fact that he exaggerates the 
importance of such a mistake. Possibly the o in the paradigm of 
this aorist is only in part due to restoration; it may have been 
retained in the first person: *éAvou = ἔλυσα, or in a more primitive 
form of the second *é\vo(c), which afterwards changed analogically 
to ἔλυσας. On the other hand, the objection to Schmidt’s phonetic 
mediation between Lat. δὲς pédis and πούς ποδός is altogether 
unfounded. Why should not Lat. pés pédis be the result of an 
assimilation from fds péd7s ? Ατὸ not such processes absolutely 
proveable? The Latin declines jecur jectnoris where jecinorts is 
due to a palpable and evidently less simple assimilation. Sk. 
yakrt . yaknas, Greek ἧπαρ ἥπατος, Lat. femur feminis point to an 
original declension jecur *jecinis as clearly as anything at all is 
clear in grammatical matters. In the same way the assimilation 
in the opposite direction which yields Dor. πῶς, gen. ποδός contains 
an absolutely unobjectionable assumption. The cases in which 
precisely such assimilations take place in modern languages, where 
we can start from the terminus a quo and arrive at the terminus ad 
quem without any suppositions at all, are so numerous that such 
an explanation is the most plausible imaginable. But if any 
one’s linguistic conscience is oppressed by this or that assump- 
tion, let him hold aloof, let him question the individual case. 
As investigation upon the basis of the principles now current 
moves on, the liability to error will decrease more and more. The 
generation of linguists who watch closely the workings of the 
principle, who will handle diligently and familiarly the numerous 
clear cases which arise from it, will not fail to acquire that quality 
of judgment, or better taste or tact, which will teach them to feel 
more and more correctly when they are face to face with these 
processes, how they came about, and where the words and concep- 
tions that furnished the impetus for the inorganic changes lie. 
Very little has as yet been done in the way of classifying analogical 
processes ;' yet classification is possible to a considerable extent, and 
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will no doubt do much for the development of that instinct without 
which one necessarily goes astray. It may be well to point out that 
the very striking case of jecur jecznoris is by no means isolated, but 
belongs to a very special class among the analogical processes. It 
might be called syncretic analogy. The form jecinorzs contains a 
mixture of ἡ and ,r-declensions, arising from the heteroclitic 
character of the entire paradigm, which was declined heterocliti- 
cally before the division of the languages. In the same manner 
Sk. £ardémi is the result of syncretic analogy, being a precipitate 
in the classical language of two Vedic presents from the same 
root, namely, £dvdmi and krnémi. As another example of a class 
I will but mention the analogy of opposites; such, ¢. g., is late 
Lat. senexter for sinister, evidently assimilated to dexter, or no- 
cturnus according to diur-nus. The collection and assortment of 
large masses of such cases will act as a strong regulating element 
in the future operations with analogy ; even now no one can count 
upon a hearing in explanations by analogy unless they are sup- 
ported by parallels, and the larger the number of accepted 
explanations grows, the more rigidly will these be employed as 
norms for future explanation. 

Thus, even this part of the apparatus of the new school is des- 
tined to be handled in the future more and more methodically, and 
it will be not the smallest of the deserts of this school to have led 
to a careful study of analogy; for certainly whatever views one 
holds of the nature and growth of language, it is impossible to 
move any perceptible distance without recognizing the workings 
of this force. It is futile to point out against all this that such 
and such a scholar is arbitrary, or contradicts himself in his 
explanations. This can be granted ὦ priori, and simply shows 
that there is needed in this work a degree of circumspection 
greater than has fallen to the lot of certain investigators. 

In the manner and extent to which the principle of ‘ phonetic 
law and analogy’ has accomplished work lies its surest hold upon 
the science. It is not too much to say that if the doctrine of the 
inviolability of phonetic laws should ultimately turn out to be 
false, this fact would hardly detract from its value as a method; 
for there it has approved itself by its fruits. 

MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


IV.—VERBAL PARASYNTHETICS IN -A IN THE 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 


To the student of Romance morphology, there is a set of new 
creations belonging to the domain of the verb that must impress 
him from the start by their peculiar growth, their extensive use, 
and the almost uniform functions they perform in the Neo-Latin 
sentence. In the older stages of some of the languages their 
external development is more varied than in the later speech, and, 
at the same time, in their internal constitution they represent 
concrete notions, thus resembling rather the ‘ bilderreiche’ Jan- 
guage of the Teutonic idioms than the original types of the Latin. 
In passing from the class of concrete ideas to that of the abstract, 
as they generally do in the course of time, they readily change 
character by giving up their active principle and settling down 
into absolute neuter significations, or by assuming the double rdéle 
of semi-passives and semi-actives under the reflexive form. We 
shall see further on that this is no original process of development 
so far as function is concerned, but rather the continuance of a 
typical order of things belonging to this same class of verbal 
notions in other periods of Indo-Germanic speech. For instance, 
in certain branches of this stock, as the Persian, etc., that stand in 
close relation to the oldest known members of it, the tendency of 
causal verbs to lose their force altogether, even with the longer 
factitive form, which they faithfully keep, is only the breaking 
through of that principle which asserted itself almost universally 
in the late analytic state of the group. While in the Sanskrit 
every verb-root could take on the causal characteristic, and its 
neuters be thereby converted into actives, we see very early in 
the history of the verbal idea a distinctly opposite principle mani- 
festing itself, and, in spite of technical grammar-forms, the absolute 
function is created and maintained in the face of strong tradition. 
It is my purpose, therefore, to examine here the mode of produc- 
ing a class of linguistic phenomena well known in their functions 
to Indo-Germanic speech, but which have deviated, through the 
influence of analytical tendencies, from the pattern laid down in its 
early synthetic state. 
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I shall confine myself principally to the French, and show ina 
general way only for the other Romance languages, that for this 
class of grammar elements the same laws were working in them 
as a group that obtained for the French. 

That species of word-creation commonly designated as parasyn- 
thetic covers an extensive part of the Romance field, both in its 
noun and verb-development, and is usually found more abundant 
in the later than in the earlier periods of these languages. We 
shall see how, with the strong analytic tendencies of the Neo-Latin 
idioms, some new form had to be created to supply the demands 
of expression for the whole category of causal ideas, and that, 
drawing upon the Folk Latin, they went forward and did this, in 
accordance with exceptional forms, already existing in the classic 
speech, where they had doubtless been introduced from a popular 
source. In examining the means that were adopted by the modern 
languages to supply this important deficiency in verbal derivatives 
we fall upon a batch of these parasyntheta that are striking for 
their originality in formation and often in use. In the conjugation 
system they are almost the sole receivers and carriers of that 
active verbal principle called forth by the subject in the object, 
when to the latter is transmitted the special energy of the verb. 
They are formed exclusively from the nomen series by adding to 
it a given verbal characteristic, according as it embodies the sub- 
stantival or adjectival notion, and, at the same time, by preposing 
some relational particle with adverbial force to determine more 
closely the value of the new compound. They represent original 
factitives, which may also play the part of simple actives or even 
sink into neuters, and then they are assigned accordingly to one 
or the other of the two conjugational systems to which they are 
confined, that is, to the A or I types. Many of them having held 
the office of pure causals in the older periods of the language, 
either give up this quality and live on in the later speech as simple 
actives, or they die out altogether, leaving the impress of their 
existence upon the construction or upon their substitutes. Of the 
former we may cite such examples as a-noit-ier, a-rout-er, which 
are but representatives of a large class of verbs that have been lost 
in the modern language, and for which the construction has been 
cumbered with the awkward periphrases, “faire nuit,” “se mettre 
en-route.” 

But we may reasonably ask what was the necessity of any new 
creation at all for the modern languages? If the Latin had 
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managed to hold up and present its causal ideas through the 
instrumentality of simple or intensive forms, why should not the 
Neo-Latin idioms have been expected to do the same? They 
have, in truth, done so in the majority of cases, but these were not 
sufficiently marked in the differentiation of literary and popular 
forms to constitute a well-defined class, and hence the need of a 
set of composita which should stick, as a rule, to this line of 
thought-representation ; furthermore, the tendency of the Latin 
Folk-speech, particularly, was in this direction. In the classic 
Latin the distinctive causal form, as such, had disappeared, and 
even when the tradition had been maintained, it was in sense only, 
which sense required but little time in many cases to become so 
dulled as to destroy entirely the factitive energy of the original 
verb. Witness the Terentian cur simulat? and others, where the 
transferred, neuter sense, from a causal type, does not render such 
creations as adsimilare wholly superfluous, in order to preserve 
the intensive force conveyed in the beginning by the simple verb. 
In a contribution to Philologus, XXXIV _ 163, entitled Bemerk- 
ungen tber das Vulgdrlatein, Prof. Woelfflin shows us that such 
forms as ad-similis, etc. (the opposite of absimilis), are frequent, 
not only in the archaic and common speech, but also in the classic 
literature, where they occupy a more extensive territory and have 
a stronger hold than synonyma produced with the preposition con, 
for example, consimilis. Now, here we have a conscious effort in 
the drift towards the levelling process to save the more forcible 
signification of the original root by stamping it with the distinctive 
mark of the modern parasynthetic compounds. Add to this ten- 
dency that other important element in the production of analytic 
speech, the disposition to give strength by lengthening the form, 
and we have both determining cause and purpose sufficient to 
extend the development of this grammar category. In the latter 
case, that is, in word-lengthening, moreover, are we to seek the 
choice of noun-forms rather than verb-roots as the basis for the 
new products. The passage from the strong to the weak verb- 
system, often with causal effect, as in colere colare, duere dare, 
vindicere vindicare, curere curare, no longer belonged among the 
means of reinforcing the verbal idea, and was, in truth, lost in an 
early period even of the Latin, so that the modern idioms were 
obliged to have recourse to other processes to produce the same 
results. That these were periphrastic accorded perfectly with the 
general nature of the historic development of these languages. 
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Again, the support of the causal notion by simple change of 
conjugation, as clar-are from Old Latin clar-ere, placare from pla- 
cere, liquare from liqui, falls away in the course of time, and these 
verbs come to represent pure actives, so that this source of 
strengthening was also, for the most part, wanting in the later 
stages of development of the verbal idea. 

But even in that branch of the Latin verb where, in addition to 
internal change, a special form was given it to reinforce the mean- | 
ing of the primitive, that 15, in the derivatives (intensives and 
frequentatives), we find the line of separation growing faint and 
indistinct, so that the limits of the different characteristic sets of 
ideas are not easily definable. In fact, they frequently slide into 
one another so imperceptibly, as in agitare, “to move strongly,” 
that they cannot be discriminated. These forms advanced still 
further in the Low Latin towards the final breaking down of their 
distinctive feature and settled into simple actives, and most of 
them have continued to serve only in this réle in the later syntax, 
both where the primitive has been lost in Latin and where the 
original type still exists. For example, just as the Latins only 
knew op-tare and mu-tare (the respective stem-verbs of which 
were, lost), so we of to-day only know meriter, chanter and aider, 
and never think of attaching to them anything more than a simple 
transitive signification. These derivatives thus constitute an im- 
portant class of verbs with lengthened forms, which have lost their 
special meaning and for which the parasyntheta have been substi- 
tuted as their legitimate representatives in the modern language, 
but the function of these new-comers is not confined, by any means, 
to the mere perpetuation of an intensive sense; on the contrary, 
they hold the same relation to the absolute verb-type that the 
Sanskrit special causal did, that is, neuter verbs, by an imitation 
of this periphrastic process, are turned into actives and primitive 
significations converted into causal. It is to the 1 and 3 conju- 
gations alone that these analytic products of the modern linguistic 
workshop are relegated, but not, however, with an indiscriminate 
hand. The stronger representative of the old Sanskrit causal class 
has incorporated most of them among its original members, some 
of which had already lost their primitive estate, while others lived 
on beside their ancestors of the Latin 2 conjugation, as, for 
example, sed-are (sed-ére), clar-are (Old Latin clar-ére), 

This is especially true of the substantival compounds, few of 
which have survived in the modern 3 conj. class, and those 
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which have come dowa to us belong, for the most part, to an early 
stage of language, as, for example, a-tenebr-ir, a-vespr-ir, a-mont- 
ir, and even some of these fall into both conj.-systems, with a 
difference, however, of signification, the active formula sticking to 
the 1 conj.-scheme, while the neuter characterizes the 3 conj., as 
in a-terr-er, a-terr-ir, a-vespr-er and a-vespr-ir, etc.” 

If we now enquire as to whether a definite principle has been 
. followed out in the selection and distribution of these phenomena, 
we find that the modern languages have, so far as the 1 conj. is 
concerned, followed the Latin type, which, still sensible of a certain 
causal force, assigned its parasynthetic creations rather to this than 
to other conjugations. From cor, cordis we have ac-cord-are 
formed directly by the soldering together of relational prefix and 
verbal characteristic with the noun, and the elements produce 
thereby a compound which cannot be mutilated in any of its parts 
without destroying the individuality of its complex sense. The 
simple form cordare does not exist in Latin. This was a favorite 
mode of verb-building in the Middle and Low Latin, and we 
consequently find the range of such forms very greatly extended, 
as the analytic tendencies of the Folk-speech got a strong grasp 
on the flexional system of the literary idiom. 

In the numerous denominatives of the mother-tongue, such as 
nominare, mollire, etc., they had a model which already bore a 
factitive sense, and from which it was easy to pass,ewhen the 
simple denominative failed them, to a compound form with a 
preposition. This was the easier, too, in that it satisfied the lin- 
guistic sense that favored the production of strength by a length- 
ening of form, as just noted above. 

Huschke, in his Oskische Sprachdenkmaler, p. 305, observes 
that since the verb is the life-expression of the substantive in a 
greater or less degree according to its subjective or objective 
relation, a certain correspondence between the declensions and 
conjugations in every language is probable even ὦ priori, and 
nowhere, perhaps, do we see this probability more strikingly 
exemplified than in these factitives of the modern Romance lan- 
guages. The 1 decl. nouns or adjective-nouns settle into their 
natural birth in the 1 conj., for instance, witness French: céte 
(costa) accost-er, table (tabula) at-tabl-er; Italian: faccia af-fac- 
ciare, bocca ab-boccare ; Spanish: moneda a-monedar, pedrea a- 


1 Οἱ. Darmesteter, Formation des mots composes dans la langue francaise, 
pp. 82-3. 
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pedrear ; Portuguese: barba a-barbar; Provencal: flamaa-flamar; 
Wallachian: apa ad-apare; and then, by analogy, take a large 
number of other declensional forms in tow because of the tradi- 
tional force of this conjugation in the production of numerous 
simple denominatives. 

If we now turn to the other Romance languages we shall see 
that, with certain unimportant limitations, the same treatment of 
this grammar-function is followed out by them as by the French. 
The Italian, in its creation of simple derivative verbs directly from 
᾿ substantives and adjectives, confines the process almost exclusively 
to the A-conjugations, as in frutt-are, franc-are, etc., and thus 
separates itself from the mother-tongue, where all conjugational 
types took part in the formation of denominatives, although they 
are more abundant in the A-forms than in the others. We thus 
have a reduction from three to one principal class for the simple 
denominative verb in passing from the Latin to the Italian, and 
this same rule holds good for the French. In the production of 
its parasyntheta we should naturally expect to find, therefore, a 
further agreement with the French, in assigning the greater 
number of these compounds to the first conjugation; in truth, the 
bias is so marked in this direction that very few verbs are left even 
here to the I-class, and the feeling with reference to the factitive 
force of A-verbs is such that, unlike the French, they constantly 
drag the I-verbs into their domain and cause them, thereby, to 
lose their neuter condition, and to partake of all the active qualities 
of their own cast. Thus, avvelenare and avvelenire act the same 
part in the representation of the verbal idea, irrespective of their 
difference in conjugational form; so, too, avvilare and avvilire, 
attristare and attristire. Sometimes the third conjugational type 
has been kept, but the active power of the first conjugation has 
been assumed, in playing an entirely independent réle, without 
any regard to the general tendency of verbs of this class to pass 
over into the absolute state, as, for example, in ab-bon-ire, av-verd- 
ire, which have all the factitive force that originally characterized 
these parasynthetic combinations. Many of the same roots that 
have produced dual forms in the French, such as the example 
above cited, a-terr-er a-terr-ir, have given us only one in the 
Italian,—the neuter form never having been developed, or having 
been swallowed up in the active state represented by the first 
conjugation, ¢. g. at-terr-are. From these few cases it will be 
clearly seen that the tendency of the Tuscan has been strongly 
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towards an upholding of the primitive causal signification of its 
verbal parasyntheta in -a, An extremely small number of them 
have sunk into neuter significations, and even where they have the 
form characteristic of the absolute state, in a great many instances 
they preserve their factitive power and thus become identified in 
usage with the A-conj. types. But this proneness of the Italian to 
shut out the neuters from the class of its verbal parasynthetics is 
pushed one step further in the Spanish, and what was only a 
pronounced tendency in the sister idioms of France and Italy 
(more strongly marked in the latter than in the former), becomes ἡ 
here an absolute law; that is, the range of the factitive combination 
is limited to the A-forms, thus cutting off altogether the special 
vehicle in which the neuter state was legitimately represented. 
That this is a direct advance towards that conception of the verbal 
idea embodied in the early stages of its parasynthetic growth, there 
can be no doubt, and, for this grammar category, places the lan- 
guage of Cervantes upon a level not yet reached by the idioms 
just mentioned. To supply the need in Spanish of a neuter sig- 
nification, these verbs have assumed, in certain circumstances, a 
double réle, that is, they have added the absolute condition, to 
denote, for the most part, transferred meanings, to their original 
estate, as in a-pedre-ar (active), ‘to throw stones ” (L. lapidare), 
a-pedre-ar (neuter), “to hail” (L. grandinare), a-hij-ar (active), 
“to adopt as a son,” a-hij-ar (neuter), ‘‘to bring forth, or beget 
young” (L. pullulare). These verbs are common in Spanish, and 
serve to cover the sphere of verbal expression represented by the 
dual type in French and Italian. In rare cases they even lose 
their active power altogether, and substitute for it, in accordance 
with a procedure common to all the Romance languages, the 
reciprocal form of the verb when the effect of their operative 
principle is transferred directly to the object of the action. Thus, 
a-larg-ar (neuter) = “to let go,” a-larg-ar (reciprocal) = “to 
lengthen,” ‘to increase.” 

The rule holds good here, however, that the verbal notion 
should be represented by the inchoative form which denotes a 
mere state of being, as in a-manec-er, “to begin to dawn,” a- 
blandec-er, “‘to grow mild,” “to settle” (weather). Alongside of 
the simple A-conj. model, used to mark this species of verbal 
parasynthetics, we have in Spanish another that must be mentioned 
in this connection, namely, the use of the present participle, which 
plays the part of an adjective, for the production of the causal 
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force, for example, in a-parent-ar, “to cause to appear,” a-sentar, 
“10 cause to be seated.” This mode of supplementing the plain 
verb-type is of interest, since we again discover in it a tendency 
that has become law in another member of the Romance group, to 
wit, in the Raetian, where this is almost the only process in vogue to 
perpetuate the factitive meaning of the verb by direct and special 
creations. Here, too, we have something of a resemblance to the 
older stages of the Indo-Germanic languages, where this function 
was duly represented by a definite and peculiar form of its own. 
The Raetian, just as the Sanskrit with its aya, could thus produce 
a causal type from every verb-root that it possessed, and reserving 
this special class exclusively for the duties of the causalia, it held 
such participial creations strictly apart from the mode of charac- 
terizing other offices of the verbum activum. 

For’ the Portuguese the number is reduced toa minimum of 
simple A-conj. forms with double meaning, such as a-dent-ar 
(active), ‘‘to tooth,” “to furnish with teeth,” and a-dent-ar 
(neuter), “το teeth,” “to breed teeth.” It is here, too, that the 
pronominal verbs play an important rdle, in supplying the place 
of these neuters, which have an independent existence and conse- 
quently their own pattern in certain other Romance languages. 
A-pavor-ar (active) carries with it the idea of producing fear in 
others, not in the subject, while the same verb, as a pronominal, 
expresses the state of being, to be possessed of fear, in which the 
subject finds himself. This usage has produced the natural result 
of a reduction of other forms to indicate the absolute verbal idea, 
and we, therefore, do not find in Portuguese the inchoative types 
of the E-conjugation so abundant as in the Spanish, though they 
perform precisely the same office in the former as in the latter 
language. The participial causals have a more extensive develop- 
ment here than we have just seen in its sister idiom of the penin- 
sula, as is evidenced by forms like a-vivent-ar, a-fervent-ar, and 
many others of similar mould that do not exist in the Spanish at 
all. The principle of parasynthesis, as legitimately used to repro- 
duce the first conjugational scheme, is more regularly and exten- 
sively developed here than in any other one of the Romance 
group of languages. Many forms of the French, for example, that 
represent the factitive idea by prepositions other than -a in combi- 
nation with the noun, as the verb-stem, fall here into the more 
definite category of A-types, and thus increase their number over 
that of the sister language. 
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In the Provencal we return again to the dual parasynthesis of 
the French, that is, we find it covers both the A and I-conjuga- 
tions. But here, too, the number of the latter has been consider- 
ably reduced as compared with its sister of the north, and we 
have such forms as a-vespr-ar, a-plan-ar, that have supplanted, for 
both the active and neuter verbs, the regular z7-infinitives (a-plan- 
ir, a-vespr-ir). The tradition, however, is strictly followed in com- 
binations like a-bel-ir, a-fort-ir, where the adjective, for the most 
part, serves as the base upon which the parasynthetic compound 
is built. 

The nouns, with few exceptions, settle into the more natural 
patterns of the first conjugation. In this language we, furthermore, 
find examples of the participial causal (a-sabent-ar), but, just as in 
French, they have a much more limited range than in the lan- 
guages of the southwest. The cause of this lies, perhaps, in the 
fact that the northwestern group of the Romance idioms has kept 
two conjugational types of the Latin to represent its factitiva, while 
the southwest confines them to only one scheme, and hence would 
naturally strive to supply the loss of power caused by lack of 
variety in form, by multiplying types within its own limited sphere. 
That the creation of all these types, both nominal and verbal, is 
due, in the first instance, to the struggle for more strength through 
increased length of form, there can be no doubt, and the evidence 
that the participles were used upon this principle is shown by the 
fact that these forms abound, or become indeed almost the exclu- 
sive possessors of the field, just where the common parasyntheta 
are least numerous, that is, in the Raetian. 

We find the relations of the parasynthetic verb-category more 
unstable in the Wallachian than in any other one of the Romance 
idioms. The noun or adjective has frequently passed into the 
parasynthetic state before the characteristic verbal termination has 
been hung on to it (a procedure that we also find sometimes in 
the southwest), for example, a-fund-u a-fund-are, a-vent-u a-vent- 
are, etc. Like the other Romance languages, it assigns the 
majority, by far, of its parasynthetic products to the first conjuga- 
tion, but, at the same time, unlike them it seeks to strengthen, 
further, the combination in the present indicative, present subjunc- 
tive and imperative with the common inchoative escu, or the pecu- 
liar ezu, ediu, wedged in between the stem and suffix. We thus 
have a compound process of producing factitiva with one and the 
same root, which becomes very striking in some cases, when 
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applied to verbs that are in general use as first conjugational 
forms in the other idioms.: For example, a-num-esc-u a-num-ire, 
ad-umbr-esc-u ad-umbr-ire, and Prof. Gartner, in his Raetoro- 
manische Grammatik, cites similar inchoative forms of the first 
conjugation for the Ladinian. 

In the same way the parasyntheta are strengthened by the 
peculiar Roumanian ez, as in a-bon-ez-u a-bon-are, a-fili-ez-u 
a-fili-are, etc. 

Such simple forms as ad-ap-are, “to water,” a-firm-are, etc., 
without any reinforcing element whatever for the indicative mood, 
are proportionately much fewer in number here than in the other 
Neo-Latin tongues. But these, too, as we have already seen, 
sometimes lose their causal force and sink down into pure neuters 
with transferred meanings, as, for example, in a-lerg-u a-lerg-are, 
“to run.” | 

In the Raetian, as intimated above, it is the participial form that 
plays the principle réle of causal, so that we should naturally 
expect to find the number of simple compounds considerably 
reduced, and that this is actually the case is manifest from the 
limited number of verbs following the type a-proism-ér a-luntan-ér, 
etc. All of these verbs belong to the A-conjugation, since the 
province of the factitive can be sufficiently well represented by the 
longer participial compounds, and in rare cases only have they lost 
their active signification. 

A few years ago I endeavored to show, in a paper on the Rela- 
tion of the modern Indian dialects to the Sanscrit as compared 
with the Romance tongues in their relation to the Latin, some of 
the more general striking resemblances between the morphologi- 
cal phenomena of the Gaurian stock and the Neo-Latin idioms. 
I find, by the special investigation here carried out, that the con- 
clusions arrived at there are confirmed and given greater scope by 
going into the more specific details of the subject. It was found 
then that not only the leading characteristics of morphology in the 
breaking up of the two synthetic systems of Sanskrit and Latin 
are similar, but also that the analogy extends to the phonology 
illustrated in the euphonious development of the Sindhi compared 
with the Italian. 

If we now go back to the earlier members of the Indo-Germanic 
group, and to their immediate descendants, and glance at the 
history of the development of the causal forms that these Romance 
parasyntheta represent, we shall see from the very beginning, so 
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far as we are able to trace the mode of presentation of this idea, 
that there is a continual drift towards a weakening, both of the 
fullness of grammar-forms intended to mark it, and of the energy 
of expression. The label put upon it in the early flexional growth 
gradually becomes smaller until, in certain types, it is obliterated 
altogether, and a new formation springs up to replace it. The old 
method of wedging in the characteristic sign of the factitive 
between the root and the verbal suffix seems to have been specially 
displeasing to more than one set of heirs to the original linguistic 
patrimony, at least they do all they can to get rid of this part of 
their inheritance, either by a direct act of violence against the 
traditions of their household, or by cutting it down till its identity 
is lost in the more important survivors—root and sufhx—that 
stand on either side of it. : 

Already in the Sanskrit there was a confusion of form, if not of 
function, when the so-called 1oth-class causals were identical with 
the active primitive verbs, conjugated like causals, but having no 
causal signification, and, in truth, it has even been conjectured that 
“the occasional employment of a causal verb in a transitive rather 
than a causal sense was the reason for creating a 1oth conjugation ”’ 
at all. In Prakrit the Sanskrit causal characteristic ay has been 
reduced from the digraph representation to a single sign e, for the 
majority of its verbs. In the Hindi and its sister dialects, this 
appliance of the sermo nobilis is also cast off and simple ὦ assumed, 
recourse thus being had directly to the Folk speech, the PrAkrit, 
which had kept alongside of the reduced e-sign another means of 
indicating the causal idea by dpay, abe, dve. The Sanskrit uses 
apay chiefly when the verbal root ends ina long vowel. In Hindi, 
then, we have the Sanskrit exception becoming general law,—a 
thing that is constantly the case in the Romance languages, as 
compared with the Latin, and that occurs mostly in constructions 
or forms drawn directly from the Folk’s Latin. If we take one 
step farther in the same direction, we shall discover that the 
Hindostani, though preserving a touch of the Old Sanskrit tradi- 
tional form for the causal, pares down its original strength until 
the majority of its verbs, thus formed, lose their special signification 
and sink into the category of simple actives. A like phenomenon 
meets us, though less distinctive in degree, if we pass over to the 


Persian and compare it with the Zend. Such forms as (Ὁ) αλλ 
ὦ ἀλλὰ, etc., have lost their force as causals, though still pro- 
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vided with the characteristic signs that clearly separate them from 
the simple type °) > ἊΝ and 5) Ji\ : 

Again, if we extend our view from the consideration of this 
grammar feature in the pure Prakrit and Iranian idioms respec- 
tively to the PaSto, “the first transition from the Indo-Arian to 
the Iranian family,” we are struck by the important fact that the 
language has totally abandoned the old causal formation, remnants 
of which we have just found in Hindi and Persian, and has adopted 
a periphrastic process for the creation of its causals very similar to 
what we have in the Neo-Latin tongues, save that the causal 
element, instead of being prefixed to the leading verbal notion, is 
hung on to it in the same way that the idea of futurity is expressed 
in French, Italian, etc. In some of the Romance dialects (Sar- 
dinian especially) the method of formation of the future is exactly 


similar to that of the causals in Pgsto. By means of the verb ὡ “ 
= “to make,” “to do,” they, too, build causals both from neuter 
verbs and from nouns, for example, es = “laugh,” ὡ ma 


= “to make laugh,” ne *y> = “το fall,” a 2: ty? = “to make fall,” 


oa a 
“to pull down,” ᾽ν)» = “hearing,” De - 29\ = “to cause to 


hear.” To these we may compare the Latin compound verbs 
aedificare and mortificare, the Old and Modern French mortifier. 
In the same way a remarkable parallelism is carried out for the 
Pasto system of adjectives, most of which give us verbs with neuter 
significations, just as we find in another branch of our Romance 


parasynthetics of like origin, for example, 9, y = “sour,” pon or 2y 
= “to become sour”; compare Latin amplificare. In this species 
of composition the individual parts no longer remain separate in 
thought, but are bound together into a whole, the force and 
meaning of which would be destroyed if either of the elements 
were removed. 

From this cursory glance at the earliest tendencies of the causal 
idea, towards a reduction of form on the one hand and a waning 
of strength on the other, we ought not to be surprised if we should 
meet here in the Romance languages,—separated by time and 
geographical position from the more direct sources of the language 
group to which they belong,—a set of the current even stronger than 
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the Modern Indian idioms present, towards a leveling of all bar- 
riers between the domains of causality and simple activity. Yet 
this does not follow, at least to the extent which we might naturally 
expect. That there is a strong undertow in this direction is 
shown from the fact that a large number of the -zv- forms become 
neuter, so that, as in the example a-bétir, we have the double 
signification “to make stupid” (béte) and “το become stupid.” 
But in no case, however, does the shrinking process loosen 
the grip of 1-conjugational form on the full causal power, as 
may be seen in a-front-er, al-lait-er, etc. To what influence, then, 
should we attribute this difference in staking out the domain of 
these two verbal categories? The Latin denominatives of the 
2-conj. (albeo, albere, etc.) offer us models in accordance with 
which, by analogy, the -27-forms may have passed into the absolute 
verbal state, but it is the semi-consciousness of causal force attaching 
to the 1-conj. scheme that has brought the vast majority of para- 
syntheta from nouns, and an almost equal number from adjectives, 
into this division of the verb-system. 

It would be taking me too far away from the purpose of this 
paper to enter into the syntax of these parasynthetic compounds, 
In general we note that they hold here to the traditional verb- 
history much more closely than in their morphology. Annomina- 
tion plays an important réle in their sentence-relation, especially 
in the first stage of transfer to a simple active signification. They 
not only take a single cognate object to supplement their meaning, 
but also a direct one in addition, just as we have in the English 
“He struck the boy a blow,” and thus faithfully represent the 
Sanskrit double accusative with causals, as tvim bodhay4mi yat te 
hitam, or the Latin verbs of “ asking,” “ demanding,” “ teaching,” 
etc., and, as in these cases, too, the first generally presents the 
personal idea, while the second denotes the thing. 

In conclusion, then, as résumé of what we have stated above, we 
have the following propositions : 

1. The Neo-Latin parasyntheta in their origin are independent 
so far as form is concerned, having, however, models in the Latin 
literary and especially Folk language that would suggest them, 
é. g. similare, assimilare. 

2. They represent a new mode of creating the causal according 
to analytic processes, a parallel to which we find in languages 
more directly connected with the original home of Indo-Germanic 
speech. 
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3. In their distribution they follow the Latin especially, attaching 
to the 1-conjugational forms almost throughout a causal force. 

4. Their tendency to wear out as causals, and settle into simple 
active or neuter significations, is exactly the same that we find 
throughout the history of the causal idea, whether represented by 
special forms or by simple factitive functions of the original verb. 

A. M. ELLIOTT. 


V.—HISTORICAL SKETCH OF SYRIAC LITERATURE 
AND CULTURE.’ 


I. 


FORMATIVE AND ORIGINAL PERIOD, II-VII CENTURIES. 


The Syriac language is of especial importance in the historical 
development of races, from the position which it took at the time 
of two great religious revolutions: the conversion of the East to 
Christianity and the rise of Mohammedanism. In the first case it 
became the sacred language of the converted Eastern peoples, and 
in the second it was the means by which Greek culture was com- 
municated to the Arabs, thus powerfully contributing to that 
brilliant literary development to which Mediaeval Europe was so 
much indebted. 

We find, then, that the use of the Syriac language was by no 
means confined within the narrow limits of its birth-place and 
home, that is, Syria and Mesopotamia; and that the most impor- 
tant fact in its history is that it became the organ of Christianity in 
the Eastern world, as Greek did in the Western. It was exclu- 
sively employed by the Christians of Persia, Armenia and Arabia, 
while Nestorian colonies propagated it in Hindustan and China, 
and it also spread to Yemen, Abyssinia and Nubia. 

In the Persian kingdom, the Aramaean language, being spoken 
in several of the western provinces, was used officially in conjunc- 
tion with Parsi; but, on account of the use of Syriac by the Chris- 
tian missionaries and converts, a reaction of the national spirit in 
the beginning of the V century induced Bahram V (422-40) to 
persecute the Christians, and to forbid the use of Syriac together 
with Parsi at the court and in the schools. This, however, was 
but a momentary reaction; the Nestorians made every day greater 


'It is unfortunate that orientalists have not considered that the time has yet 
arrived to undertake the history of any of the Semitic literatures. For Syriac, 
an immense amount of material is at hand in the Catalogue and Bib. Orient. of 
Asseman, and the Catalogue of Prof. Wright. The need of some sketch which 
should bring out the salient features in the literary history of Syria has 
occasioned the present article. 
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progress, and Syriac came to be recognized in Persia as a learned 
language. 

Armenia was still more under the religious influence of Syria; 
all over the country, convents of Syrian monks were established, 
and, as the conversion of the Armenians was mainly through 
Syrians, Syriac long continued to be universally employed as the 
language of learning and religion. In the time of Mesrob and 
Moses of Khorene, there arose a reaction in favor of the Greek 
church and especially of the national language. 

This universal use of Syriac was facilitated by the fact that, at 
an early period, translations were made into Syriac of nearly all 
the works of the Greek Fathers, who were thus made completely 
available. These versions, made from the II to the VI century, 
are generally preserved in MSS several centuries older than the 
earliest MSS of the Greek texts; so that, as Prof. Wright remarks 
in the preface to his Catalogue of the Syriac MSS of the British 
Museum, no critical edition of the Greek Fathers can henceforth 
be made without due reference to the Syriac versions. 

Besides this, many important works, the Greek text of which is 
lost entirely or in part, have been recovered in their Syriac 
versions. To illustrate this fact it will be sufficient to mention, 
among others, Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp, 
Hippolytus, and the apologies of .Melito and Ambrose, etc. 
All the works of Eusebius of Caesarea were translated into 
Syriac, perhaps even during the lifetime of the author, for he 
himself speaks of one of his friends as occupied in translating from 
Greek into Syriac; several are found in a MS of the year 411, 
the earliest dated MS known, as the History of the Martyrs of 
Palestine and the Theophania; the Greek text of these works is, 
in great part, lost. The same may be said of the Festal Letters of 
Athanasius, and, in part, of the work against the Manichaeans of 
Titus of Bostra, both of which are preserved, in Syriac, in the 
same MS of 411. We possess also Syriac versions of the writings 
of Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, 
and many others. It is most probable that all these versions were 
made by the interpreters from Greek into Syriac, who were regu- 
larly attached, from an early date, to the churches of all the cities 
of Syria. The apocryphal books which circulated in the III and 
IV centuries were very popular in Syria; and we find Syriac ver- 
sions of a number the Greek texts of which are lost or incomplete. 

The earliest production that we possess in Syriac literature, of 
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any importance, is the version of the Bible called Peshitta, or the 
Simple, which, most critics agree, was made during the first part 
of the II century, and which, from its antiquity and fidelity, is of 
the greatest value for textual criticism. The question of the 
priority of the so-called Curetonian Gospels is one which has 
raised much discussion, but the weight of evidence seems in favor 
of the Peshitta. 

William Cureton has published, in his Ancient Syriac Documents 
and in his Spicilegium Syriacum, a number of writings belonging 
to this early period. The most ancient seems to be the letter of 
Mara, son of Serapion, to his son Serapion, which Ewald assigns to 
a period shortly posterior to the taking of Jerusalem. Of histori- 
cal and legendary interest are the Doctrine of Addai’ and other 
documents relating to the conversion, early traditions and history 
of the Church of Edessa. : 

The noted heretic Bardesanes or Bar-daisan of Edessa (b. 155), 
who flourished at the close of the II century, wrote all his works 
in Syriac, as we learn from Epiphanius, Eusebius and Theodoret. 
Moses of Khorene attributes to him a history of Armenia. His 
Dialogue on Fate is now lost; the dialogue entitled Book on the 
Laws of Countries, published by Cureton, and for some time 
attributed to Bardesanes, was probably written by his disciple 
Philip, and Land’? has shown that the fragments preserved by 
Eusebius in his Praep. Evang. must belong to it. 

Bardesanes and his son Harmonius composed many hymns, the 
metre of which was their invention; these became extremely 
popular and were in universal use in the churches of Edessa, 
where they were sung during religious service up to the time of S. 
Ephraem (c. 350), who, on account of their pernicious and anti- 
christian character, labored to replace them by others of his own 
in the same metre—which was thenceforth known as the metre of 
S. Ephraem. 

Here we must also mention, although its date is uncertain, the 
lost Annals of Armenia, by Mar Abbas Katina, from which Moses 
of Khorene in the V century borrowed largely; also the Annals 
attributed by the same author to Lerubna, probably a disciple of 
Bardesanes. 

At the same time the semi-gnostic Tatian the Assyrian, the 
disciple of Justin Martyr, wrote in Syriac his Diatessaron or 


1 Phillips, G. The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle. London, 1876. 
3 Anecdota Syriaca, t. I, p. §1. 
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Harmony of the Four Gospels,’ which was a work of great impor- 
tance and widespread influence, as it was used in many parts of 
Syria in place of the texts of the Gospels themselves. Theodoret 
tells us? that he found in his Syrian diocese more than 200 copies 
of it which he suppressed as dangerous. We know that S. 
Ephraem wrote a commentary on the Diatessaron.’ It is a welcome 
piece of news that an Arabic translation of the Diatessaron has 
been unearthed in the Vatican Library, and is in course of publica- 
tion by P. A. Ciasca. 

Mani, the author of Manichaeism, although a Persian, wrote 
mostly in Syriac; many of his writings, perhaps suppositious, stil] 
existed in the East in the X-XI centuries, when Arabian writers, 
having access to them, were able to transmit to us the most trust- 
worthy account of Mani and his doctrines.* 

Syriac was thus as early as Mani (end III century) a sacred 
language in Persia. Later, in the IV century, we find all the 
Persian bishops writing in Syriac; for example, in the first half of 
the century Simon Barsabboé, bishop of Seleucia, Milles, bishop of 
Susa, and above all Jacob Aphraates, the Persian sage, whose 
discourses, written c. 240," are models of syriac diction. Later 
works of this Perso-Syrian school are exemplified in the Introduc- 
tion to Logic of Paul the Persian, dedicated to Chosroes I, and in 
the numerous writings of the leading men of the schools of Nisibis 
and Seleucia. 3 

On the other hand, we know that there were relations between 


1 There has been a confusion made between Tatian and Ambrose, who also 
wrote a Gospel-Harmony; we find it in Ebed-Yesu op. cit. “ Tatian who is 
Ambrose,” etc. The Gospel-Harmony translated into Latin by Victor of 
Capua, and attributed to Tatian, has been thought by most critics not to be 
his. The discovery of the Arabic version in the Vatican Library, where it has 
lain so long—for Asseman speaks of it in his Bib. Or.—will clear up many 
doubts concerning its form. The text is not yet published, but a preliminary 
notice has been given by P. A. Ciasca, De Tatiani Diatessaron arabica versione, 
codicem arabicum vaticanum descripsit locorumque Evangelii in Tatiani opere 
contentorum seriem exhibuit. Paris, Impr. Nat. 1883. (In T. IV, Analecta S. 
Spicil. Solem.) 

3 Haeret. fab. I 20. 

8 Bar-Salibi (XII century) is the authority for this statement ; cf. Assem. B. 
O. T. IT 159-60, 

‘E. g. Albiruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations, transl. by Sachau, 1879, 
and An-Nadim, Kitab-al-Fihrist, ed. Fltigel, 1871-72. 

δ. Wright, The Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian Sage, 1868. Cf. 
Forget, De Vita et Scriptis Aphraatis, 1882. 
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Syria and India; Bardesanes obtained much information from 
Indian envoys; the book Kalilah wa Dimnah was translated into 
Syriac by Bud Perioduta (Περιοδευτής) in the VI century.’ 

The IV century witnessed the blooming of Syrian literature into 
its golden age; and its great representative is without doubt S. 
Ephraem, the most prolific and gifted of Syrian writers, whose 
style became a model for elegance and purity, and who had, more 
than any other Syrian, a true poetic spirit. His exegetical writings 
include commentaries on all the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; his numerous hymns are famous; he wrote controversially 
against all the heresies, excepting his own, then prevalent in Syria, 
those of Marcion, Bardesanes, Mani, the Montanists, and also 
against the Jews. Many of his writings are of interest as affording 
historical matter, like his hymns to the city of Nisibis at the tme 
of the siege of 350 and the Persian war of 359-63.” He favored, 
among the earliest, the study of Greek writers, and especially 
mentions Plato, Aristotle, Porphyry, Galen and Hippocrates as 
worthy of particular notice. 

Contemporary writers were the Chorepiscopos Mar Balai and 
Cyrillonas, some of whose fine hymns have been preserved.’ 
Gregory of Cyprus was noted for his ascetical writings and his 
correspondence with Epiphanius. Maruthas, bishop of Tagrit, 
wrote the Acts of the Martyrs who suffered under kings Sapor II 
(309-78), Bahram V (420-40) and Jezdegerd II (440-98). These 
documents were, in part, published by St. Ev. Asseman, but many, 
as those contained in the MSS of the British Museum, still remain 
inedited. They are of especial interest for the history of the 
Eastern Church. 

The second light in Syriac literature, after S. Ephraem, is Isaac 
of Antioch,* who flourished from the end of the IV to the middle 
of the V century. His voluminous writings, all in metrical form, 
have a bearing, not only on ecclesiastical history and controversy, 
but on the religion, laws and customs of his age, and on the various 
invasions of the Persians and Arabs, They have besides the merit 


' Two different versions exist in Syriac; one was published by Prof. Bickell, 
in 1876, and another has just been edited by Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge. 

8S. Ephraemi Syri Carmina Nisibena, ed. G. Bickell, 1866. 

3 Cf. Overbeck, 5. Ephraemi Syri aliorumque opera selecta; Bickell, Berich- 
tigungen zu Cyrillonas, 1881 (ZDMG, XX XV 3, 3). 

+S. Isaaci Antiocheni opera omnia, ed. G. Bickell. T.Iand II. Gissae, 
1873-77. 
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of beauty of diction; Jacob of Edessa (7710), the severest and most 
competent judge in the question, as he was the founder of the 
school of purists, says the most elegant and admirable of Syrian 
writers were Ephraem, Isaac, James of Sarug and Philoxenus of 
Mabug. 

The important position which Rabulas, bishop of Edessa 
(412-435), took in the Nestorian controversy 15 a matter of history ; 
he attempted, without success, to stem the Nestorian tide which 
rapidly became so powerful in Edessa, and, among other means 
for the furtherance of the orthodox cause, he made and spread a 
Syriac version of the writings of the famous Cyrill of Alexandria. 
We have also many original writings of his: canons, monastic rules, 
letters and homilies.’ Of other orthodox writers of the V century 
it will be sufficient to name Dadas, Cucitas, noted poets, and 
Cosmas, the author of a biography of S. Simon Stylites. Of 
interest for the knowledge of Pre-Justinian law in the East is 
the collection entitled “Secular Laws of the Emperors Constantine, 
Theodosius and Leo”’;? probably, as Land conjectures,’ a compila- 
tion of the famous law school of Berytus. 

The Nestorian heresy, as we have already remarked, spread 
rapidly in Syria before the middle of the V century, and a great 
part of the learned and literary men of the school of Edessa 
embraced it, and were the agents for the conversion of the Persians 
to its doctrines. The foremost among them were Barsauma, Narsi, 
and Abraham and John of Beth-Rabban; who, when exiled from 
Syria, were made bishops in Persia, and founded there the famous 
Nestorian schools, from which went forth the swarms of mission- 
aries to found in Hindustan, Tartary, China, Africa and Arabia 
colonies which flourished for many centuries, and some even down 
to modern times. 

Connected with Nestorianism is the change which studies under- 
went in Syria during the V century. The national Eastern spirit 
came more and more under the influence of Greek learning; a 
change which widened the scope of Syrian studies and brought 
them into connection with the classic world of thought, as they 
gradually became acquainted with the entire Greek encyclopaedia. 
From this time, Syrian literature ceased to be almost exclusively 
religious. We have already spoken of the numerous versions 


1 Overbeck, Op. cit. 


3Land, Anecdota Syriaca. T. 1, pp. 30-64 and pp. 128-55. 
*Jbid., p. ix of introduction. 
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from the Greek Fathers, made in the preceding centuries; but at 
this time the Syrians began also to study classic Greek writers, 
especially the philosophers. It seems to have been the care of 
the teachers of the academies or schools to make these versions 
for use in their public teaching. This custom became still more 
general during the VI century, when Sergius of Ras‘ain (c. 530) 
was especially active in translating Greek philosophical and 
medical writings. Unfortunately, it is generally impossible to be 
certain whether the greater part of these versions from the Greek 
are due to this early school or to the even more flourishing and 
active one of the VIII-IX centuries. 

A version of Aristotle’s works was made early in the V century 
by Ibas, Cumas and Probus,’ teachers of the school of the Persians 
at Edessa. The Syrians became and always remained ardent 
followers of Aristotle, although the Neo-Platonic school also had 
many followers, and even it may be said that Aristotle’s doctrines 
were viewed by them through the Neo-Platonic lens. Subsequent 
versions and commentaries of many of Aristotle’s works were made 
by Sergius of Ras‘ain and Severus Sabocht.’ There still remain 
early versions of many philosophical treatises attributed to Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Theano, Lucian, Themistius, etc.,* as well as of 
commentaries by Proclus and Porphyry. Among works belonging 
to other branches of literature we may cite Isocrates’ orations, the 
sayings of Menander, the Geoponicon, two treatises of Plutarch, 
the works of Hippocrates and Galen. 

We have several times had occasion to allude to the schools of 
Edessa and Nisibis, and in order to give a complete account of the 
influences which combined to give to Syrian literature its tone and 
character, it is necessary to answer the query: How was education 
carried on in Syria? What was the education-system which 
formed the men who took a prominent part in the literary world? 

Education was provided by numerous and flourishing schools 
or universities, established not only in the large cities of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, but also in the principal monasteries. It would be 
superfluous to recall how intimately the establishment of schools 
was connected with the rise of Christianity, or to mention those of 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem and Rome. To the school of 


1‘Ebed Yesu’s Catalogue of Syrian Writers ap. Assemani Bib. Or. T. III, 
Ῥ. 85. 

*Cf. Hoffmann, De Hermeneut. ap. Syros Aristoteleis. 

’Sachau, Inedita Syriaca, 1870. 
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Edessa an early origin is also attributed ; it is said to have been 
founded towards the middle of the III century by Macarius, the 
master of S. Lucian Martyr; this is asserted in the life of the latter 
contained in Metaphrastes. 

It is an interesting fact that Pantaenus, who established the 
school of Alexandria, came from Syria, and probably from the 
region of Edessa; and that Lucian, who established the critical 
school of Antioch and was the master of Arius, was the pupil of 
Macarius of Edessa. This is but one indication of the great 
extension of Syrian influence during the early period of Christi- 
anity. 

S. Ephraem (330-73) first taught in the school of Nisibis at the 
request of his friend James, the bishop of the city. But on the 
taking of Nisibis by the Persians he went to Edessa, where he 
founded a school and soon collected around him a numerous 
following. 

In Syriac MSS of the VI to the VIII centuries there is frequent 
mention of the schools of Edessa, Nisibis and Seleucia, Dorkenae 
(founded c. 385), Beth-Nuhadra, Mahuza, Tirhan, Beth‘abe, Marga, 
Cufa, Bagdad, etc. As the Persians and Armenians were in re- 
ligious dependency on Syria, it is not surprising to find in Edessa 
a school of the Armenians and a school of the Persians, in which, 
of course, as in all the other schools, the Syriac language was 
exclusively employed. . 

This school of the Persians obtained a world-wide reputation, 
and contained in its teaching body the ablest of Syrian “ litterati.” 
When the Nestorian heresy broke out, the leaders of the school 
were the strong supporters of Nestorius and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and the bitterest opponents of Cyrill. Bishop Rabulas was 
obliged to expel them from Syria; but, when in 435 Ibas, one of 
their own party, succeeded Rabulas, they were recalled from 
Persia. They circulated syriac versions of the writings of Diodo- 
rus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia, to whose authority they 
appealed. Finally, however, in 489 the Emperor Zeno ordered the 
school to be destroyed and the teachers expelled. Theodorus 
Lector remarks correctly, that the school of the Persians was the 
means for converting the Persian nation to Nestorianism.’ 

Of the exiles some established themselves at Nisibis, others at 
Seleucia or Modain, in both of which cities they founded schools, 
the first of which was directed by Narses, and the second by Acacius. 


1Cf. the Letter of Simon of Betharsam ap. Assemani B. O. T. I, p. 351 foll. 
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That of Nisibis soon acquired all the celebrity of the mother-estab- 
lishment at Edessa, and its fame passed even into Africa and Italy.’ 
The succession of their rectors and professors through several 
centuries has been preserved, as well as many details regarding 
their constitution and development.’ 

The number of students attending the universities was consider- 
able; thus it is recorded that under Hanan (middle VI century) 
the attendance at Nisibis amounted to fully 800. Here nothing 
was taught but theology, while Grandisapur was the great centre 
for the study of medicine; but, on the other hand, all the branches 
of study then known were represented at most of the schools; as 
grammar and rhetoric, dialectics and philosophy, arithmetic and 
geometry, medicine, astronomy, poetry and music. Practice was 
often combined with theory ; the medical students were allowed to 
practise in the hospitals, and the church choirs afforded practice 
in music. 

The universities were governed by strict laws issued by the 
rectors under approval of the religious authorities, which laws the 
students took their oath not to violate under penalty of excommu- 
nication. The privileges of the schools were great; they were 
generally exempted from immediate ecclesiastical control; the 
scribes, doctors and other teachers (especially in later times) had 
the right of voting at the Synods, and in the election of Patriarchs, 
etc., on the same footing as the bishops and priests.” 

This necessarily brief and incomplete view of the sphere of action 
of the schools in Syria shows, at least, that they were a most 
important factor in forming the thought of the age and directing 
its literary development. We will now return to the subject of 
Syriac literature at the point where this digression was made. 

The VI century was a period of extraordinary literary activity ; 
during its opening years flourished the two writers who complete 
the quartette of model writers cited by Jacob of Edessa, that is, 
James of Sarug, bishop of Batnae ({521), and Philoxenus or 
Xenajas of Mabug or Hierapolis (485-519). 

James of Sarug is, next to Ephraem, the most prolific of Syrian 
writers, although he does not approach him in originality or quality 
of thought. Besides commentaries, letters and hymns, his metri- 


'Asseman B. O. T. III, P. II, p. 927-28, quoting Junilius Africanus (VI 
cent.) ad Primasium. SJbid., p. 927-29. 

3For further information on the schools consult Asseman, Bib. Or. T. III, 
P. II, p. 919-948. 
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cal homilies, which gave him much fame, amounted to nearly eight 
hundred. They treat of every imaginable subject and person in 
the Old and New Testament, and many of them have an indepen- 
dent interest, as in them James of Sarug collected the popular 
traditions and legends which were current in the first centuries of 
Christianity. 

A contemporary writer is Simon of Betharsam, whose letter on 
the Himyarite martyrs, published by Prof. Guidi, of Rome, gives 
valuable historical information regarding the condition, political 
and religious, of Yemen; of equal, if not greater, importance is his 
letter on the introduction of Nestorianism into Persia.’ Joshua, 
the Stylite of Edessa, wrote a chronicle from the year 495 to 507, 
which has lately had the honor of two editions, one by the Abbé 
Martin, and the last and best by Prof. Wright, of Cambridge. 

Of greater importance for history and church dogma is Philoxe- 
nus of Hierapolis, who was, with Severus of Antioch, the leader 
of the Monophysite sect. The influence of his writings was very 
great, for they mostly related to the burning questions of the 
time. They are also far superior to those of his contemporary, 
James of Sarug, in conciseness and pointedness of style, qualities 
to which Syrian writers were unfortunately not much addicted. 
Under his direction was made the version of the Bible which, 
from him, is called Philoxenian. Besides Bible-commentaries, 
sermons, and controversial writings against the Nestorians and 
Eutychians, he wrote numerous and important letters which show 
his extensive relations and influence. ΑἹ] his writings, as well as 
most of those of James of Sarug, remain, with but few exceptions, 
hidden in the MSS of Rome and London, awaiting some enter- 
prising scholar who shall give them to the public. 

We must now speak of the writing of history among the 
Syrians during the period under review. Edessa is known to 
have had archives at a very early date, which contained documents 
recording the noteworthy events of the time relating to Syria. 
Moses of Khorene consulted these archives, and is constantly refer- 
ring to early Syrian writings, especially to the Annals of Armenia, 
by Mar Abbas Katina. Eusebius also speaks of having copied 
from them the letter of Abgarus. The letter of Abgarus, the doc- 
trine of Addai, and a number of Apocryphal documents—several 
relating to the early history of the Church of Edessa--were doubt- 
less derived from these archives. The first historical work which 


1 Published in Assem. Bib. Or. T. I, p. 346. 
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makes use of some of these documents is the anonymous chronicle 
of Edessa,’ written towards the middle of the VI century, in which 
the events which took place from the foundation of the kingdom 
of Edessa, B. C. 129, down to the year 540 are carefully chronicled 
year by year. Much of its information is undoubtedly derived 
from records contemporary with the events. Thus the account of 
the great inundation of Edessa in 202 is taken verbatim from the 
procés-verbal drawn up at the time by the public notaries, Mar 
Jab bar Shemesh and Kaiuma bar Magartat, whose signatures are 
attached to it together with those of the archivists Bardin and 
Bulid, under whom it was deposited in the public archives. 

Besides the short chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, written in 507, 
may be mentioned the ecclesiastical history of Zacharias Rhetor, of 
Mytilene, in which, although he copies Socrates and Theodoret in 
the first part, from Theodosius II down to Justinian he brings for- 
ward much original matter.” To the end of the VI century belongs 
the history of John of Asia; of the first and second parts only frag- 
ments remain, the third and last is published by Cureton. He also 
wrote a collection of lives of holy Monophysites of this century, 
which is given in the II volume of Land’s Anecdota. 

These two histories of Zacharias and John were with Eusebius, 
Socrates, and the later Dionysius of Tellmahre, the great autho- 
rities consulted by Bar‘ebraia in writing his chronicle. They 
will always be great authorities for the history of the East, and 
especially of the Eastern Church during the V and VI centuries. 
This is a study which has been too much neglected, and which 
would certainly yield many interesting discoveries to any scholar 
who made it a specialty, 

We know by name of other historical writings, especially some 
mentioned by Ebed YeSu in his catalogue of Syrian writers—but 
they have all been lost. Hardly to be classed with history are the 
long historical romance of the Emperor Julian,’ the history of 
Alexander the Great, and a number of other fictitious narratives. 


IT. 


ARTIFICIAL AND SCIENTIFIC PERIOD, VII-XIII CENTURIES. 


We have followed the growth of Syriac literature through the 
VI century, and have seen how, by coming under the influence of 


ΤΟ is published in Asseman, B, O. T. I, pp. 387-417. 

? Land, Anecdota Syriaca, T. ITI. 

§Hoffmann has published this text, Julianos der Abtrinnige. Syrische 
Erzahlungen, 1881. 
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Grecian culture, it acquired increased breadth and value. We 
now come to the fatal date of the Mohammedan conquest; from 
that time forward Syrian civilisation lost its autonomy, the litera- 
ture began to lose its freedom, and its development after a while 
came to a standstill. This commences the second and artificial 
period of its existence. 

Although authorities differ much regarding the progress of the 
decay of Syriac as a spoken language in Syria and Mesopotamia, 
it cannot be doubted that Arabic, the language of the conquerors, 
began to have a strong influence immediately after the conquest. 
But as this influence was at first felt in administrative and commer- 
cial centres where the invaders settled, the cities alone were for 
some time infected, and it was strenuously opposed by the clergy. 
The Mohammedans, however, were far from wishing to impose 
their language by force; on the contrary, we find that in 853 the 
Khalif Al Motewakkel published an edict ordering Jews and 
Christians to teach their children Hebrew and Syriac, and forbid- 
ding them the use of Arabic;’ this would seem to indicate that 
Arabic had made rapid progress and was in public favor. When 
Arabic did come into use among Christian Syrians, they generally 
preserved the Syriac alphabet, and the Arabic written in this way 
is called Karshuni. 

As Arabic was then making insidious inroads, it was felt neces- 
sary to guarantee the purity of the Syriac language, both by 
establishing a standard of taste and by expressing as well as 
possible by written signs the delicate mechanism of pronunciation, 
which, before this, was too well known to need expression, and also 
by crystallizing into a grammatical form the laws of the language. 
Hence there arose a school of purists, of whom James of Edessa is 
the great representative. They performed, so to speak, the office 
of an “ Accademia della Crusca,” and delivered verdicts on the 
merits of different writers, and the admissibility of certain forms 
and words into the canon of the language; in this way the dialect 
of Edessa became celebrated for its great purity. Hence, also, 
came the invention of the complicated system of vowel-points, 
said to have been first employed by James of Edessa towards 700; 
and later on there came into use among the West-Syrians a system 
of vowel-signs adapted from the Greek vowels, which Theophilus 
of Edessa is thought to have used in his translation of Homer. 
The figure which stands at the head of this scientific period of the 


! Quatremére, Memoire sur les Nabathéens, p. 142. 
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literary development, as Bar‘ebraia stands at its close, is James of 
Edessa. His wide attainments and thorough education made his 
influence felt in almost every branch of study. His commentaries 
and scholia on the Bible became famous, and his authority in 
textual criticism great; he distinguished himself by his writings in 
the walks of philosophy, history, grammar and criticism.’ 

Thus, while on the one hand the genius of the language was 
altered by Greek influence, on the other, the very mission which 
the Syrians undertook, from the VIII to the X century, of mediat- 
ing between the culture of ancient Greece and the Arabs, led 
them to make of Arabic almost a second mother-tongue, to the 
detriment of the first. 

The VII and VIII centuries were a period of as great activity 
as any in Syriac literature; one may even say that in extent of 
learning, in acquaintance with the range of Greek literature, and 
in the variety of subjects treated it surpassed the preceding cen- 
turies. But, as we have said, there was soon visible a decline in 
the zdiomatic beauties of the language, and a great increase in the 
‘number of Greek words introduced into it. 

The Syrians became divided, as early as the VI century, into 
‘two great camps, the Monophysite or Jacobite and the Nestorian. 
The culture of these two sects was essentially distinct in character, 
‘as each had its great centres of education and its system of teach- 
ing; the Nestorians were identified with East Syria, the Jacobites 
‘with West Syria. The Nestorians were more cosmopolitan and 
their influence extended over nearly the whole of Asia; but this 
influence was mainly religious, and their literature shows very 
clearly the bent of their studies). We have a very complete 
catalogue of it written by Ebed YeSu, of Nisibis, shortly after 1300. 
Concerning the Jacobites, unfortunately, we have not nearly as 
much information, still there is enough to show that it was the 
‘custom among thein to acquire a very general culture. We have 
‘spoken in detail of the importance of considering the schools in 
order to get a proper understanding of Syrian culture; this is as 
‘true during this second period of the literature as it was during 
‘the first. One of the great centres for these schools was Bag- 
‘dad, where many were founded in the VIII century, and Syrian 
learning made it its home for nearly three centuries. These 


_ ΤΟΙ, an interesting article on his life and writings in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christ. Biography. 
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schools were resorted to, not only by Christians from Syria, but 
very largely by Mohammedans, who did not scruple to sit at the 
feet of their Christian masters and learn from them the wisdom of 
the Greeks. 

Bagdad was thus made the centre of a great movement which 
was the most important external factor in the formation of the 
great Arabian culture. This is a fact too generally known and 
appreciated to permit us to linger on it, but a few details will not 
be out of place. In describing the influence which the Syrians, 
Nestorians, Jacobites and Harranians had over the Arabians, we 
must first examine in what departments it was active.’ Of course, 
we must begin by setting aside everything pertaining to religion, 
morality and law, to say nothing of poetry, for in these the Arabian 
genius showed itself entirely original. We find that the principal 
branches taught by the Syrians were philosophy, medicine, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geography and mechanics. In all these 
branches the Syrians supplied the Arabs with versions of the 
works of the Greeks on the subject; as in medicine, Hippocrates, 
Galen, Dioscorides, Rufus; in mathematics, Euclid, Ptolemy, 
Archimedes, Apollonius of Perga; in astronomy, Ptolemy, the 
masters of the school of Alexandria, Theodosius Tripolitanus, 
Autolycus, Aristarchus, etc., also Hipparchus, Hero and a dozen 
others.’ 

Of the philosophical writings mention has been made already ; 
they included Plato and Aristotle, most of the Peripatetics, Pytha- 
goreans and Neo-Platonists. They also had the moral writings of 
Plutarch, and works attributed to Empedocles and Democritus. 

It is doubtful whether Homer was ever rendered into Arabic, 
but Bar‘ebraia tells us that Theophilus of Edessa translated into 
Syriac both works of Homer on the Trojan war; this, most critics 
allow, indicates the Iliad and Odyssey. 

With the exception of astronomy and astrology, which the 
school of Harran, the continuator of Chaldaean traditions, took a 
large share in teaching the Arabs, all the other branches of studies 
were taught by the Christian Syrians, and principally by the 
Nestorians, who were in great favor at the court of Bagdad. The 
original works of this school on scientific subjects have mostly 
disappeared, owing to the subsequent indifference of Syrians to 
anything not religious. Hoffman, however, in his Opuscula 


1On the subject of translations from the Greek, consult Wenrich, De Auc- 
torum Graecorum versionibus et commentariis Syriacis, Arabicis, etc., 1842. 
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Nestoriana (Kiel, 1880) has published Naniso‘nis Hdhaijabheni et 
Hunaini Hertheni Liber canonum de aequilitteris ; also Abhdiso- 
‘nis Gazarteni Carmen heptas. de aequilitteris. 

It was under the Khalif Al Mansur, the real founder of the 
dynasty of the Abbasidae (754-774), that the patronage of Syrian 
learning began; in fact, before this the Arabs had not paid any 
attention to literary pursuits. We learn that the salaries given to 
these Syrians were very considerable. George bar Bochtjesu, the 
physician of Al Mansur, had an income equal to about a million of 
francs yearly; this George was the founder of the famous Bocht- 
jesu family, which continued for many generations his fame for 
medical learning. We must here mention that the great medical 
school where all the best masters were trained, including the 
above-mentioned George, was at Gandisapur in the Persian 
Empire, where it was founded by the Nestorians in the V century. 
John bar Mesue was also noted for his versions of Greek medical 
works under Harun al Rashid and Al Mamun. It was the great 
care of these liberal patrons of learning to send everywhere in 
search of the works of Greek literature in order to have them 
translated. 

But the most celebrated of all this crowd of learned Syrians was 
Honain ben Ishaq, who flourished under Al Motewakkel; he 
translated into Syriac and Arabic, among others, the writings of 
Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis, Euclid, Archimedes and Ptolemy. Nor 
were these always simple versions, for often a commentary was 
added. Both his son Ishaq ben Honain and his nephew Hobaish 
followed his example. It would be useless to speak of other 
almost contemporary writers like Kosta ben Luka, Abu Bashar 
Mata, Jahja ben Adi, etc., who enjoyed the patronage of the Kha- 
lifs, and were at the head of schools. 

It is a notion not yet sufficiently refuted that fanaticism was a 
distinctive trait of the Arab conquerors. The mere facts show the 
contrary ; religious liberty and autonomy were allowed to Christ- 
ians, as a rule, and an unusual impartiality, one might even say 
favor, was shown them, especially by the dynasty of the Abbasidae. 
To them were given posts of the greatest confidence, and they 
were even appointed governors over cities and provinces, 

An anecdote is related by Amru of the Khalif Motaded Billah. 
One of his principal magnates, Abdalla ibn Soleiman, was accused 
to the Khalif of favoring the Christians. On his presenting his 
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answer to this accusation, the Khalif said that, far from thinking 
the worse of him for this, it was his own opinion that Christians 
ought to be more trusted than Jews, Mohammedans or Magi; for 
the Jews were always looking forward to a universal dominion, the 
Mohammedans would be always trying to oust him from his place, 
and the Magi bore continually in mind that they were the former 
lords of the country. Then we have curious accounts of the way 
in which the Khalifs, as, for example, Harun al Rashid and Al 
Mamun, would make long visits at different monasteries, and 
when pleased would confer on them privileges. 

The care of the Imperial treasury was also conferred on Chris- 
tians, and it is a notorious fact that the court physicians at Bagdad 
were invariably Syrian Christians, the Khalifs thus following the 
custom of the Persian kings, in whose empire the famous Syrian 
medical school of Gandisapur was situated. 

The noted Syrian physicians, as a rule, were also writers on 
medicine and translators of Greek medical works into Syriac and 
thence into Arabic, as those of Hippocrates, Galen, Paul of A¢gina, 
Aaron of Alexandria, etc. Bar‘ebraia gives a long list of the most 
noted of these medical writers from the VI to the X centuries, 
beginning with Sergius of Ras‘ain, who had the reputation among 
Syrians of being the first who translated Greek philosophical and 
medical works into Syriac. | 

It is probable that in the VIII century an important Syrian 
school for the study of medicine was transferred to Bagdad, where 
it seems to have held undisputed sway. Thus we find there 
masters like John bar Mesue and George bar Bochtjesu in the 
VIII century, and the famous Honain ben Ishaq and his nephew 
Hobaish in the IX century. The physician Romanus became, in 
887, Patriarch of Antioch under the name of Theodosius; he 
wrote a treatise on medicine, an important commentary on pseudo- 
Hierotheos’ mystical work,’ and made a collection of symbolical 
sayings derived, in many cases, from Greek sources.” He was 
also a devoted student of philosophy. 


Philosophy. 


The study of philosophy, which, as we have noted, began in the 
V century in Syria and increased in the VI, came more and more 


1Cf. Rosen and Forshall’s Catalogus Codd. MSS Orient. in Mus. Brit. P. I, 
p- 74. Iam at present preparing an edition of Hierotheos. 

?M. H. Zotenberg, Les Sentences Symboliques de Théodose, Patriarche 
d’Antioche, 1877. 
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into favor. The most noted philosophers of the Peripatetic school 
were Severus Sabocht, bishop of Kennesrin, and George, bishop 
of the Arabs, both of whom had a very wide influence and many 
pupils. 3 

Severus Sabocht (c. 630) was also distinguished for his writings 
on astronomical and geographical questions;’ in MSS of the 
British Museum we find treatises by him on the Analytica Priora 
and on the Περὶ ἑρμηνείας. Among his pupils was the Patriarch of 
the Jacobites, Athanasius II, who made a version of the Isagoge 
of Porphyry. George, bishop of the Arabs (686-724), wrote the. 
most complete and important commentaries on Aristotle that we 
have in Syriac; of these we find in a MS of the British Museum 
those on the ten Categories, the Περὶ ἑρμηνείας and the Analytica 
Priora.* James of Edessa also wrote on the Peripatetic philosophy. 

It is known how soon the Arabs became the blind followers of 
Aristotle, how many remarkable commentators and expositors he 
found among them, and how his works were brought to the 
knowledge of the European world by means of versions from the 
Arabic. Now all these Arabic versions of Aristotle’s works were 
made by Syrian Christians, during the IX and X centuries, from 
Syriac translations already existing; sometimes even a Syriac 
translation was first made by the same men, and then from this 
the Arabic. There was a regular school of these translators, and 
they were not simply translators, but also commentators. They 
were in high favor with the Khalifs, and for two centuries directed 
the studies of the Mohammedan world; afterwards, however, the 
Arabs surpassed their masters and showed an originality of their 


own. 
Grammar. 


The study of grammar began among the Syrians quite early, 
but seems not to have made much progress for a considerable 
period. Thus, we know of a number of grammarians of the VI . 
century, but unfortunately their names alone have been preserved 
to us, like those of Jesudenah, Ahudemeh and Joseph Huzaia, and 
others mentioned by John bar Zu‘bi in the XIII century. The 
founder of Syriac grammar was Jacob of Edessa (f710),* and, as 


1 Sachau, Inedita Syriaca, 1870. 

?Cf, Ryssel, Dr. V., Ein Brief Georgs, Bischofs der Araber, an den Presbyter 
Jesus. Mit einer Einleitung iiber sein Leben und seine Schriften. Theol. 
Stud. 1883. 

’ The fragments of his grammar found in a MS of the Brit. Mus. have been 
edited by Prof. W. Wright, 3 Schriftchen zur Syrischen Literatur. 
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he was thoroughly imbued with the Greek spirit, he modelled it 
on the Greek ptan and adopted Greek terminology; but even he 
did not give us a complete grammar.’ Other grammarians 
followed, John Estunaia and John Barkamis. In the XI century, 
Elias bar Shenaia treated little else beside the letters and vowel- 
points. Elias of Tirhan’s grammar has lately been published by 
Baethgen (Leipzig, 1880). John bar Zu‘bi, about 1200, 1s the 
author of the first complete Syriac grammar ; he was soon followed 
by Bar‘ebraia, whose complete grammar is unsurpassed by native 
grammarians. 

This second development of grammar was due, without any 
doubt, to the strong influence of the Arabian grammatical method, 
which, as early as the second century of the Hegira, had attained to 
a great degree of perfection. 


Lexicography. 


Lexicography did not receive as much attention among the 
Syrians as it did among the Arabs. It arose with the same 
scientific school of Syrians of the VIII-IX centuries. Then we 
have the glossaries of Jesu’a Maruzaia and Honain ben Ishaq, from 
which that of Bar Ali* was mainly derived; the latter flourished 
in the second half of the IX century; in the next century Bar- 
Bahlul’® enjoys the fruits of the labors of his predecessors. In 
these works the Syrian words are explained by their equivalents 
in Arabic, and there is a considerable and incongruous mixture of 
Greek words. Their value is especially great for indications of 
local dialects and the state of the language. 

Besides these, and conceived on a different and more orderly 
plan, is the XI century Thesaurus of Elias bar Shenaia,*‘ also a 
prominent grammarian. There were also other works of even 
greater importance than these for Syrian lexicography ; but some 
have been lost, and others, still shut up in Eastern convents, 
remain inaccessible to European scholars. 


1 Consult the Rev. Ὁ. J. Ball’s able biography of James of Edessa in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christ. Biography, t. III, pp. 332-5. 

* The first half of this glossary, from Alaf to Mim, has been edited by G. 
Hoffmann, Syrisch-Arabische Glossen, 1874. 

3Gesenius, W. De Bar Alio et Bar Bahlulo, lexicographis Syro-Arab. 
1834-39. 

*A defective edition of this, with Latin translation, was made in 1636 by 
Thomas ἃ Novaria. 
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History. 


We have previously shown that the first historical works we 
know of were written in the VI century, and we spoke of Joshua 
the Stylite, the anonymous Edessa Chronicle, Zacharias, and John 
of Asia. In this second period, general histories were written by 
Jacob of Edessa, about 700, and by Dionysius of Tellmahre almost 
a century later; of the latter a single and very defective MS exists, 
from which the first half of the work was published.’ Michael the 
Great, Jacobite patriarch c. 1100, also wrote an interesting history 
which has been preserved in an Armenian version. From all 
these sources, as well as from Eusebius and Sozomen, did the 
famous Bar‘ebraia, in the XIII century, draw the materials for his 
Chronicon. 

It is a curious fact that all the above historical works were 
written by Monophysites, and this is a sign of the different spirit 
animating the two great rival sects of the Monophysites and Nes- 
torians. While the followers of Nestorius seem to subordinate 
everything to the religious element, the Monophysites give greater 
scope and importance to secular studies; with the former history 
meant ecclesiastical history; with the latter, more impartiality 
was shown. Thus, to take only Bar‘ebraia as an example, he was 
an intensely ecclesiastical man, and yet he devoted the whole of 
the first part of his chronicle to political history. Not so with the 
Nestorians ; if one reads the catalogue of their writers given by 
Ebed Yesu, Metropolitan of Nisibis, one will notice a Swarm of 
histories which are ecclesiastical, and almost none which are not. 
Amru in his history states that ecclesiastical history began to be 
written among the Nestorians at the time of the Patriarch Jesujab 
of Adjabene, who died A. D. 660. In fact, at this time many 
ecclesiastical histories were composed by Elias of Maru, Daniel 
ben Mariam, Rostam, Aphnimaran, Barhadbeshiabba and Mar 
Atken, surnamed “ Who pulls out his beard,” probably because his 
asceticism took that form.’ 

We may well doubt the perfect correctness of this statement 
of Amru, that no ecclesiastical histories were written among the 
Nestorians before c. 660, for mention is made of that of Messiah 
Zacha c. 595, and of others.” These works are not known in 
Europe, but we possess one of great importance in the monastic 
history of Thomas of Marga (beginning of IX century) ;‘ he often 


1 Dionysii Telmahharensis Chronici liber primus, 1850. 
3 Asseman B. O. T. III, P. I, p. 148. 3Jbid., p. 216, ‘Jbid., p. 463-501. 
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cites a number of the works mentioned above and partly replaces 
their loss. Asseman made use of it very freely ; it will certainly 
throw much light on the condition and history of Syria during the 
period following the conquest, about which we are still so much in 
the dark, and its publication is looked forward to. 

It has not been the object of this paper to give a complete enume- 
ration of even the most prominent Syrian writers ; thus nothing has 
been said of Salomon of Bassora, whose “ Liber Apis” was pub- 
lished by Schonfelder, or of Chamis bar Kardache and George 
Varda, both Nestorian writers of authority.' Nor has any mention 
been made of the prominent Jacobites, John of Dara, Moses bar 
Cepha, and especially Dionysius bar Salibi. But a few words 
must be said on the most noted of Syrian historians. 

Gregory Bar‘ebraia, primate of the East ({1286), may be taken 
as the representative figure of the best phase of the late artificial 
Syrian development, always under Greek leadership. He did all 
that a man could do to revive learning and promote the study of 
the Syriac language ; he was equally learned in Syriac, Greek and 
Arabic. His works may be considered as the Summa of the 
complexity of Syrian learning, as Thomas Aquinas’ were the 
Summa of Scholasticism. His comprehensive mind, his indefatig- 
able industry and his thorough acquaintance with the whole field 
of literature gave him a really encyclopedic knowledge, and 
enabled him to treat in his works, and to treat well, almost every 
imaginable subject. He was famous even among the Arabs for 
his knowledge of history and medicine; a deputation of Arabian 
savants once waited on him, entreating him to translate into Arabic 
his famous Chronicle. His longer and shorter Syriac grammars 
are the most valuable we have. His works on civil and canon 
law are of the greatest interest. In philosophy he was a thorough 
Aristotelian, and there is no part of the philosophy of the Stagy- 
rite which he did not illustrate. He was indefatigable in collecting 


1Several of their hymns are translated in Bagster, Liturgy of the Nestorians. 

? His writings have received much attention of late,and a number have been 
printed, as Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, edid. Abbeloos and Lamy, 1872-77. 
(Euvres Grammaticales, editées par l’abbé Martin, 1872. Ecclesiae Antioche- 
nae Syrorum Nomokanon (ap. Mai, Script. vet. nova coll. T. X, P. II, pp. 
1-268). Carmina, Recens. Scebabi, Romae, 1877. Carmen de Divina Sapi- 
entia, Romae, 1880. Also his commentaries on S. John (1880), Acts (1880), his 
Scholia on the 12 Minor Prophets (1882), etc. 

For the bibliography of Bar‘ebraia, Pick’s article on Syriac Literature in 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia may be consulted. 
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for study the writings of past centuries, and would send his agents 
throughout Syria in search of them; for example, on the last folio 
of the MS of the Book of Hierotheos, in the British Museum, we. 
read a note saying that Bar‘ebraia desired to have a copy of this 
work, and sent his emissaries over the entire East to find it, and 
this present copy was finally secured ;* hence we learn that it was 
from this very MS that Bar‘ebraia made his compendium of the 
Book of Hierotheos, of which we have several copies in Paris, 
London and Oxford. 

Although during the century which succeeded Bar‘ebraia we 
still find a few lonely representatives of the dying Syrian culture, 
they are the last sparks of an expiring fire. Bar‘ebraia was the 


last of the Syrians. 
A. L. FROTHINGHAY, JR. 


1 Rosen and Forshall’s Catalogue, p. 74, and Wright’s Catalogue,T. IIT, add. 
to Rosen and Forshall. 


VI.—ON DIRECT SPEECH INTRODUCED BY A 
CONJUNCTION. 


There can hardly bea doubt that in reporting speech or thought, 
all languages at first made use of the direct method, putting the 
actual words of the speech or thought after the verb of saying or 
thinking, without a connecting word ; in other words, the first con- 
struction in such sentences was that of parataxis. In most lan- 
guages, however, we find from the earliest times indirect methods 
employed as well, methods adapted to the point of view of the 
narrator, and of these we notice two distinct forms: that of the 
case of the direct object (accusative) with the infinitive mood, and 
that of a finite mood introduced by some relative or demonstrative 
word which has become a conjunction. The former is a Graeco- 
Latin construction, found nowhere else as a regular and distinct 
construction; for although we occasionally find the germs of such 
a use in other languages as well, it has not become fixed there as 
such, and infinitives of this kind are generally felt as dependent. 
In Latin this is for the classic period the only form of oratio 
obliqua. In Greek, which has both forms, it is apparently the 
older; with verbs of saying it is in Homer still the prevailing con- 
struction. This form of indirect speech is altogether peculiar, as 
it incorporates into the principal clause, as part of it, the leading 
verb of the or. obliqua. Thus it removes everything far from its 
original appearance in or. recta, and is apt to produce, especially 
if long kept up, a feeling of heaviness which is best observed by 
reading the long-sustained examples of the Latin, and which is © 
much worse than the natural awkwardness arising from the long- 
. continued use of even the other construction. It could not, there- 
fore, hope eventually to survive. The more accurate use of a con- 
junction with a finite mood gradually crowded it out in both Greek 
and Latin, and in their modern descendants it no longer exists. 

The latter use is the one generally found. Here a finite mood 
is introduced by a conjunction which was originally a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, as is the case in the Germanic languages, where, how- 
ever, this demonstrative serves as a relative also, or has become a 
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relative, or else either by a relative pronoun or a relative adverb of 
manner. The Greek language possesses both the latter in its use 
of ὅτι (8) and ὡς. Similarly the Sanskrit uses both yad = 4, the 
relative pronoun, and yatha = ὡς, a relative adverb. Other lan- 
guages use only the pronoun, as quod in Latin (late), and que in the 
Romance languages. So the Hebrew uses .wx, its relative pronoun ; 
‘2 was Originally a demonstrative in form, but is a relative in its 
use. Sometimes we find the people using a relative adverb where 
the literary language does not allow its employment. 

If the use of or. obliqua gains the point of giving the speech or 
thought from the position of the narrator, it also loses much in 
vividness and accuracy, so that we find the direct method always 
kept up in all languages, and indeed it becomes almost necessary 
when the speeches are long or many are to be reported. Now, 
in spite of the fact that it already had all the forms of indirect nar- 
ration found anywhere, in addition to the direct, the Greek Jan- 
guage added another form of narration to its existing stock, one 
which is neither direct nor indirect, but mediates between the two, 
giving the actual words, but having the appearance of hypotaxis in 
being introduced by the conjunction ὅτι or és. The effect isin the 
main that of direct quotation, and yet there is a very important 
difference : the word ὅτι prepares the mind for some speech that is 
to come, and thus serves, as it were, as spoken quotation marks, 
just as dpa, ἄλλο τι ἥ, etc., show that a question is to follow, and 
many of the troublesome particles are signs of stress of voice that 
must be inferred in other languages. Just how soon this use came 
into the language it is not easy to say. To literature it is not 
known before Herodotus. We find it in II 115 λόγον ἐκφαίνει ὁ 
Πρωτεύς, λέγων ὅτι ἐγὼ εἰ μὴ περὶ πολλοῦ ἡγεόμην. .. ἐγὼ ἄν σε. .. 
ἐτισάμην, and probably only there in that author, as apparently no 
other example has been noticed in his work. The fact that we 
first meet this use in Herodotus does not by any means prove that 
it entered the language at that period or but little before that time, 
for it could have been a construction used by the people long be-: 
fore and yet not have appeared in literature, especially as that 
literature had been mostly poetical ; nor does the fact that he uses 
it so little prove anything as to the frequency of its use at that time ; 
soon after it is met with more frequently, but then the use of prose 
began to grow more extended, and this construction does not leave 
the sphere of prose. 

In this form of quotation it will at once be evident that where 
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forms of the third person are employed the use may be either 
direct or indirect, ¢. g. λέγει ὅτι ὁ ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός ἐστιν may be, he says 
that the man is good, or, he says: “‘the man is good.” In most 
of these cases, however, it would seem that even when the con- 
struction was quite well known the feeling must have been that of 
indirect quotation, as the latter was very much more common and 
almost necessarily the one to come up in the mind first. We can, 
therefore, never speak with certainty of a quotation with én as 
direct which contains only forms of the third person, unless some 
interjection or particle is used which could not remain in oratio 
obliqua. Sentences containing forms of the first or second person, 
it will be seen at once, may or may not be quotations according 
to the conditions of the case. As to the range and even the 
frequency of this construction, most grammars leave us at least 
partly in doubt: the number of examples given by them varies 
between two and twelve, and all are taken from Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato, and Herodotus. The first three are exceptional 
writers and the last is Ionic. 

The first fact we notice in connection with this use is that it is 
limited to prose; if any examples could be found in poetry they 
would surely be sporadic. In prose, however, we find it in history, 
in philosophy and in oratory; in other words, in prose of every 
kind, without occurring very frequently anywhere. I myself have 
observed especially the use in the Attic orators except Hyperides 
and the fragments. Only such cases, of course, were noticed as 
cannot be indirect. Of the orators, Antiphon the first, Isaeus and 
Lycurgus show no examples; Andocides, however, the second in 
the canon, follows Antiphon with four, and all in his great speech 
on the mysteries: I 49, 63, 120, 135. This is relatively a large 
number, and as we have the word of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
that Andocides represents the language of the gentleman of the 
period, we may infer that the use was even then at least familiar in 
ordinary conversation. Lysias has but one case, that, however, 
in familiar language: I 26, ἐγὼ δὲ εἶπον ὅτι οὐκ ἐγώ σε ἀποκτενῶ κτέ. 
Isocrates too shows one example in 12, 215. [ἢ Aeschines we ob- 
serve five, I, 147; 2, 28, 50; 3, 22, 120. It is in Demosthenes, 
naturally, that we find most, and they occur mostly in the public 
speeches. We find examples in Or. 7, 8, 18, 19, 21, 23, 47, 49, 50, 
59. This might at first seem to show that it was not a construc- 
tion of familiar language, as.we should expect it oftener in direct 
quotations occurring in the private speeches. But it would be 
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unfair to judge so, for a number do occur in easy familiar talk, as 
47,57 ἀπαγορενούσης τῆς γνναικὸς μὴ ἅπτεσθαι αὐτοῖς καὶ λεγούσης ὅτι αὐτῆς 
εἴη ἐν τῇ προικὶ τετιμημένα καὶ ὅτι" τὰ πρόβατα ἔχετε πεντήκοντα καὶ τὸν παῖδα 
κτέ. and again there may not be so great a need for its use in these 
speeches. The examples I have noticed are 7, 20; 8, 31; 18, 40, 
174; 19, 22, 40, 242, 253; 21, 200 (49 and 103 look very much 
like direct, but can be indirect as well); 23, 106; 47, 57; 49, 63; 
50, 49; 59, 110; 19, 168 is proved to be a case by the use of the 
conjunction ἀλλά : οὔτε κατειπεῖν τούτων εἶχε καλῶς οὔτε εἰπεῖν ὅτι “ ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔχουσιν ὁ δεῖνα καὶ ὁ deiva.””' 

For this construction we have seen ὅτι is prevalently the con- 
junction used, so much so that the use of ὡς has altogether escaped 
some grammarians ; of all those I noticed, Kiihner alone adds the 
words (selten és), while Kriiger in a rather dogmatic way adds 
‘nie os,’ but even Kihner gives no examples, unless we take the 
change of construction in Anab. 1. 3, 16 ἐνδεικνὺς ὡς εὐηθὲς εἴη ἡγεμόνα 
αἰτεῖν παρὰ τούτον ᾧ λυμαινόμεθα τὴν πρᾶξιν, where the feeling is quite 
different from that of direct introduction by the conjunction. The 
word as does, indeed, rarely introduce direct discourse ; there are 
in the orators two cases in Dinarchus, and, which is a matter of 
some interest, the only two in that author, and one probable case 
in Demosthenes. Those in Dinarchus are 1, 12 χρήσεται λόγοις 
ἐξαπατῶν ὑμᾶς ὡς ἐγὼ Θηβαίους ὑμῖν ἐποίησα συμμάχους, and 1, 102 ἐνταῦθα 
φήσετ᾽ εἶναι δεινοὶ εἰ παρακρούσεσθε τούτους λέγοντες ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν ἔξω τῆς 
πατρίδος ἡμῖν ἐξελθεῖν, and Dem. 21, 151 ἐπὶ ταῦτα δ᾽ ἀπήντων ὡς ἥλωκεν 
ἤδη καὶ κατεψήφισται" τίνος τιμήσειν . . . προσδοκᾷς. The third ex- 
ample is not certain, as it may very easily be, and possibly is to 
be regarded as a change of construction. Besides these cases | 
have observed ὡς so used once in Plut. Them. c. ii εἰώθει λέγειν ὡς 
οὐδὲν ἔσῃ ὦ παῖ σὺ μικρόν . . . xré. It may occur more frequently in 
later Greek. 

Of other writers, ὅτι is used in this way by Plato not unfrequently 
in his dialogues, so in Protag. 317 E, 339 B, 346 C, 361 A; Symp. 
172 C, 189 A, 190 ; Phaedr. 268 A; Crito 50 C, etc. Ast gives 
those underlined and also the cases Gorg. 521 A, Crat. 431 A, 
where no verb is used and the construction is just as likely to be 
regarded as indirect. Ast adds the words sesc. al. to his list, but 


1In 49, 37 we havea case of change from indirect to direct, but differing from 
47,57 in not having ὅτι repeated before the direct speech, so that it does not 
fall under the head we are now treating, as the feeling is very different, and the 
construction is very different from immediate introduction by ὅτ. ὁ 
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if he means a very large number by that, a close count will, I am 
sure, convince one that he is wrong. Xenophon, too, uses it 
comparatively speaking frequently, as in Anab. 1. 6, 8; 2. 4, 16; 
5. 4, 10; 7. 2, 13; Hell. 1. 5,6; 3. 3, 7, etc.; Cyr. 3.1, 8 (4. 2, 18 
and 3, 20 not certain); 7. 3, 1, ἀπεκρίνατο ὅτι ὦ δέσποτα οὐ (ἢ iS 
explained by some as a causal use of ὅτι, but it seems more natural 
to refer it to the use we are now considering. Thucydides uses it 
a few times, 1. 137, 4; 5-10, 5 and 8. 53, 3, and this, probably, is 
the extent of the use in that strange writer. 1. 139, 3, λεγόντων ἄλλο 
μὲν οὐδὲν . . . αὐτὰ δὲ τάδε ὅτι Λακεδαιμόνιοι βούλοντοι τὴν εἰρήνην εἶναι, εἴη 
δ᾽ ἂν εἰ ἀφεῖτε, may be direct, or an example of change from indirect 
to direct. Aristophanes does not use the construction, unless we 
class as such the two cases: 

Eq. 337 ἐὰν δὲ μὴ ταύτῃ γ᾽ ὑπείκῃ λέγ᾽ ὅτι κἀκ πονηρῶν. 

Plut. 1001-2 . . . εἶπεν ἀποπέμπων ὅτι 

πάλαι ποτ᾽ ἦσαν ἄλκιμοι Μιλήσιοι, 
of which the former is evidently indirect with verb omitted, the 
latter must remain doubtful and is probably indirect. Later we 
find the construction still used, ¢. g. in the narrative parts of the 
N. T., as Matth. 4,6; Mark 5, 35; Luke 4, 21; 8, 49; John 10, 
36; Acts 23, 20; 25, 8, et al. 

In reporting speech, and even thought, the Eastern languages 
always show a decided preference for the more accurate and, at 
the same time, life-like way of parataxis, z. ¢. for the use of direct 
speech. Especially is this true of Skt., where such speech or 
thought is marked generally at the end by the word z¢z. This 
little word even points to the actual words of a thought without 
having the verb of thinking itself expressed. In view of this 
fondness for the more vivid method of direct narration, it is not 
to be wondered at that the language not only very largely avoided 
the indirect construction, but even kept the direct speech even 
when the signs of indirect discourse were there. Both yathd and 
yad are used in this way, though yatha, unlike the Greek ὡς, is 
used as often as, it seems, nay even oftener than yad. 

Unlike the Greek, too, the Skt. proves by the use of z¢7, which 
always points to the actual words of a speech or thought, that 
quotations may be unquestionably direct even there where the 
direct and indirect forms agree. Where z¢z is not used we may be 
in doubt, and yet there is good reason to believe M. Williams, in 
his dictionary, when he calls all such examples direct, ¢. g. jnayate 
yatha raja tat karisyati, ‘it is known that the king will do this.’ 
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If we take the Greek: γνώριμόν ἐστιν ὅτι ὁ βασιλεὺς τοῦτο ποιήσει, NO 
one will question the fact that this is indirect, as in Greek the 
construction is limited to verbs of saying, and hardly any would 
be in doubt about λέγει ὅτι ὁ βασιλεὺς τοῦτο ποιήσει; in Skt., on the 
other hand, owing to the tendency to use or. recta, we may always 
believe the reverse. In this point this language presents a marked 
difference from the Greek. Just how frequently yathd or yad 
introduces oratio recta marked by iti 1 am not able to say ; it 15 
certainly not an isolated phenomenon, and yet there was no need 
for its frequent use, as the language could do as well with z/z alone, 
and in the great majority of cases it is satisfied with the latter. 
By the use of both the conjunction and the word z¢z at the end . 
Skt. marks the speech at both ends, where the Greek only shows 
_at the beginning by ὅτι that a speech is to follow. Hebrew also 
presents a similar phenomenon with wx and "5, but its use does 
mot appear to be very extensive. 

In Europe it would seem the Greek stands alone. Latin tried 
it, so, too, Gothic (cf. Mark 5, 35 et al.), but these are evident 
imitations; there seems to have been no independent growth or 
even generally adopted use of this construction in either of these 
or in any of the Romance or Germanic languages (cf. Diez, Gr. 
‘der Rom. Spr., Vol. III, p. 334 note). True we have apparent 
examples, as French ‘que oui,’ ‘que non,’ after verbs of saying, 
‘which cannot so well be <xplained as indirect as Greek ὅτι οὔ, but 
‘such cases do make it a French construction. 

On the whole, the construction is not a very widely spread one, 
‘appearing to some extent in Asia, and in Europe, in that most 
versatile of all languages, the-Greek. The latter limits the use 
to verbs of saying, using it in a few cases with such verbs a8 γράφειν, 
δηλοῦν, etc., as Dem. 19, 40 γράψας ἐπιστολὴν ὅτι; the Skt. extends 
it with perfect freedom by the use of the word zz to verbs of 
mental action as well. Nowhere is it largely used. There seems 
to be no reason for doubting that it grew up on Greek soil. How 
soon it first appeared is a difficult question to answer. It does not 
occur in Homer or any of the elegiac, lyric and iambic poets of 
the 7th and 6th centuries, and yet, as once said, it is not safe to 
draw conclusions too certainly from such facts, the construction 
may have remained below the surface in poetic literature during 
this time, though used in conversation. That it was conversational 
is evident, and yet Aristophanes does not use it; this, however, 
only proves, if anything, that its use was not very frequent. It 
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can hardly be said to have been in its infancy in Herodotus, or 
else it grew very rapidly, for it is used soon after by Thucydides, 
Andocides, Lysias and Plato with apparent ease. It is more 
likely one of the productions of the centuries preceding this period, 
when the language was putting forth every effort, making every 
experiment for the accurate and nice expression of thought. 


EDWARD H. SPIEKER. 


NOTES. 1 


In Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s elaborate article on the origin of “ Had 
Rather Go” (American Journal of Philology, October, 1881), it 
is remarked in the notes that accompany page 305, “athe, as a 
literary word, was falling into desuetude, when Milton sang of 
‘the rathe primrose’; and it was the same with rather and rathest, 
in all their acceptations specified in the text. This being the case, 
the subjoined quotations are not without interest.” Then follow 
several illustrative quotations from authors of the first half of the 
XVII century—James Hayward, Zhe Banished Virgin, 1635; 
William Vaughan, Directions for Health, 1633; Bishop Sander- 
son’s Works, 1647. To the quotations produced by Dr. Hall in 
this connection, I desire to add the following from Fuller’s History 
of the Worthies of England, Vol. 1, page 118, edition of P. Austin 
Nuttall, LL.D.: Thomas Tegg, London, 1840: “ We ape the 
French chiefly in two particulars: First, in their language. .. .. 
Secondly, in their habits, accounting all our fineness in conformity 
to the French fashion, though following it at greater distance than 
the field-pease in the country the vafh-ripe pease in the garden.” 
Fuller died in August, 1661; his “ History of the Worthies of 
England ” was published in 1662. He had been engaged in the 
preparation of the work for many years before his death, having 
been closely occupied in making collections and gathering mate- 
rials while serving the Royal army, in the capacity of chaplain, 
during the great civil war. The first volume of his “ Worthies,” 
from which this extract is taken, was probably written between 
1640-50. 


I desire to add to examples already cited of the separation of the 
To from the infinitive by a word or words, the following illustra- 
tions taken from “A Sermon Against Miracle Plays,” preached 
probably during the latter part of the XIV century, that is, during 
the age of Wickliffe and Chaucer. See Matzner’s Alfenglische 
Sprachproben, Part II, pages 224-242. Page 225, “To better 
please God.” Page 232, “For to worthily take the sacrament of 
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matrimony.” Page 233, “Τὸ more ardently worchen grettere 
werkis.” Page 239, “Τὸ more gredily bygilen ther neghbors in - 
byinge and in sellyng.” 


In Prof. A. M. Elliott’s suggestive and instructive article upon 
the Nahuatl-Spanish Dialect of Nicaragua (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Circulars, April, 1884, pages 74-75), there is an explana- 
tion of the origin of x, “85 the notation of an unknown quantity,” 
with which the following brief extract from Hallam’s “ Introduction 
to the Literatuie of Europe,” Vol. I, page 136: Harper Bros., 
1842, may be profitably compared: “The known number is called 
n° Or numero; co or cosa stands for the unknown quantity ; whence 
algebra was sometimes called the cossze art.” 

H. E. SHEPHERD. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik. Erster Jahrgang. 
Heft 2. 


Attention has already been called, in a previous number of the Journal, to 
this new undertaking. The second part confirms fully the belief there 
expressed in the value of the work for all Latin scholars. The first article, 
“Zu den lateinischen Kausalpartikeln,” by the editor, Professor Wé6llflin, 
contains many interesting facts in regard to the use of 0d and fpropter and other 
words denoting cause. Od is foynd in Tacitus 166 times, propier (aside from 
Dial. 21) occurs in the historical works but once (Hist. 1, 65), and propéterea not 
at all. So, too, Ammianus Marcellinus, an imitator, though not a very skilful 
one, of Tacitus, uses propter but once, and that in gua propter, while of οὐ there 
are some 80 instances. Florus uses propter but once, οὐ 12 times, both with 
substantives and demonstrative pronouns. In Sulpicius Severus, Chron. 2, 30, 
8, propter occurs, following the Vulgate, elsewhere οὐ is used, but in his other 
writings the reverse relation obtains, οὐ being used but 6 times, and profpter 12 
times, so that od seems especially to mark the historical style. So Julius 
Valerius does not use propter, but has οὗ 6 times. Dares has 6 cases of οὗ, and 
only once gua propter, It seems hardly probable that Tacitus should have 
been the first to show this decided preference for 06. The same tendency 
appears in Pomponius, Mela and Velleius. In the inscriptions of the repub- 
lican period, causal propier occurs but once, in the phrase propterea quod, while 
οὗ is found 24 times. Something may be due to the endeavor to avoid collision 
between causal and local propter, for of propter, with local force, Tacitus makes 
frequent use, often putting it after its noun. Curtius avoids both propter and 
οὗ in local relations, while Cicero uses prvpfter in both senses. On the other 
hand, some writers sedulously avoid the use of οὗ in causal sense, ¢. g. Corni- 
ficius has only once guas οὗ res (for the classical guam ob rem), but frequently 
propter, Caesar uses ob cam rem, ob eas res, ob cam causam, but, aside from such 
formal phrases, he distinctly prefers propter. Palladius has propter 25 times, ob 
not at all. Juvenal has proper 18 times, οὗ but once. Propter occurs in the 
Vulgate between 600 and 700 times; οὐ, exclusive of formal phrases like guam 
ob rem, only 20 times. 

Among the writers using freely both propter and οὐ is Plautus, who, however, 
in speaking of persons usually employs propter (never, ¢. g., 06 me), οὐ filtam, 
Epid. 701, being an exception, while 0b pracreptam mulierem may be explained 
as equalling οὐ praereptionem mulierts. Obid, which is just beginning to appear 
in Plautus alongside of οὐ eam rem, attains a wider use in Livy and Tacitus, 
and especially in Pliny the elder. Seneca and Suetonius prefer οὐ hoc to 06 id, 
while Cicero and Caesar avoid both οὗ ¢a and οὐ td. Quas ob res, σας ob causas, 
like the Greek διὰ ταῦτα, occur in vulgar style, often where but one reason is 
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mentioned. On the other hand, Terence says mudtae sunt causae quam ob rem 
cupio, which shows clearly that guam ob rem was already felt as a compound. 
The use of οὐ with a substantive and passive participle, of which Cato furnishes 
us an early example in the phrase οὐ rem gestam, is especially cultivated by 
Livy. Thereby the coining of new verbals in -io is avoided. Draeger’s state- 
ment (II? 852) in regard to the use of οὐ with the gerundive needs correcting. 
The construction is archaic, hence Gellius, 3, 3, 14, has οὐ guaerendum uictum. 
Propter is not substituted in such phrases until the silver age. Some interesting 
facts are given in regard to the use of gratia and causa with the genitive, causa 
here being the older. This is very clearly seen in Cornificius, who uses causa 
thus 4o times, grafia not even once. Caesar uses causa 150 times, and grata 
but twice. Cicero, for the sake of variety, uses gratia, but causa much more 
frequently. Nevertheless, gratia, in early poets, is by no means rare. In 
Plautus it often retains a shade of its original force, like the Greek χάριν, 
hence the frequent combinations, mea, tua, nostra, senis gratia, While we find 
both honorts gratia and honoris causa, amoris gratia and amoris causa, in the 
phrase anim causa, gratia never takes the place of causa, Tertullian attempted 
to draw distinctions between gratia and causa, confining causa, for the most 
part, to personal relations. ,He uses mci causa, and it is worthy of remark that 
Plautus, Most. 580, has already causa tui. Gratia with the genitive of a gerund 
followed by the accusative is rare and archaic. Aferito, beneficio and ergo are 
briefly discussed, while the consideration of the use of guia, quod, guoniant is 
deferred as a special theme by itself. 

In a note on p. 176, Carl Weyman shows that modu/adilis occurs in Paulinus 
Nolanus, Carm. 27, 79. Ina notice of the first number of the Archiv we have 
shown that it occurs also in the Scholia Bernensia. It cannot, therefore, be 
excluded from the Lexica. 

The next article, pp. 177-94, by H. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, is a thorough 
treatment of the Latin suffix -anus, which, we are told, is a specimen of the 
dictionary of Latin suffixes now in preparation. Anus, it is claimed, is a 
secondary sufhx, developed on Latin soil; -us being added originally to stems 
of the first declension, and afterwards the ending -daus was abstracted and 
applied to stems of other declensions, very much as incapadilis is formed after 
the analogy of amadihs. So in Latin, although Plautus has already urbanus, 
we must start from adjectives like 4/sanus. The formation of such adjectives 
from names of persons (like Ciopatranus) is not as common, and seems rather 
to have been avoided in the classical period. Adjectives from appellatives 
like octavanus, decimanus, Aurelianus are formed from feminine adjectives with 
the ellipsis of nouns like “gio, pars, tribus, etc. Most cognomina of victorious 
generals were formed in -icus, as Asiaticus, Creticus, but for *Africicus there 
was no analogy, and, as it would have become *A/ricus, it became necessary to 
coin Africanus. A long list of adjectives in -anus from proper names in -ss 
and -iws,and from common nouns in -#s and -um,is given. Less numerous, | 
naturally, are the cases where -azus is added to third-declension stems. None 
are formed from stems of the 4th declension, and very few from stems of the 
sth, as meridianus. Levana, Praestana, Tutanus and Voranus receive a special 
treatment. /raestana is referred back to an original *Praestitana ; Levana, 
Zutana and Vorana to the hypothetical forms */evus, "tutus, *vorus, which have 
the force of present participles, cf. carnivorus. 
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The ending -sanus is due to a false separation of stem and suffix. - Caesari- 
anus was possible neither for Cicero nor Caesar. Nor would Cicero have 
used Cicerontanus, but Caesarianus occurs in Hirtius, bell. Alex. 59, along with 
Pompeianus, which may have had some influence. The authors of the bel. 
Afric. and bel. Hispan. use it however, as does Nepos. Even Cicero, in Ard. 
Att. 16, 11. 8, allows Lepidianus to slip from his pen, and after him the distinc- 
tion between -anus and -ianus ceased to be sharply felt. This is shown in 
such formations as Crassianus, Catullianus, In fact -ianus increases even at 
the expense of -as#us. Adjectives which must have taken their rise in the 
vulgar idiom, as .4guilonianus, castrensianus, have apparently the same meanings 
as their primitives, while Germanicianus and Srittanictanus take on a different 
sense. The same ending, applied to adjectives, may be witnessed in the 
Romance languages, cf. mezsano, certano, tardano, provano, From Greek words 
in ίτης, Latinized gg@jectives are formed in great numbers, like Adderifanus. 
Hence, a suffik -sfanus was abstracted, and, by false analogy, adjectives formed 
like Salernitanus, transtigritanus. The article closes with an attempt to define 
the province of the suffix. 

In a note, Havet defends the forms puellarius and puerarius on evidence 
taken from glossaries and from Petronius, c. 43, and assigns to faéela, in the 
passage cited by Nonius from Varro's Eumenides: * 


Patella esurienti posita provocat Neapolitanas piscinas, 


the meaning of shell. fish = Fr. patelle. 

Stowasser, pp. 195-203, goes carefully over the evidence as to the genitive 
sing. of a-stems in Lucilius, and comes to these conclusions: There are 21 
certain cases of the genitive in ae. Fora diphthongal pronunciation of az 
there is no warrant. It rests wholly upon Miller's erroneous interpretation of 
the grammarians. In iambics and trochaics, the forms in di are entirely 
avoided, and there are not, altogether, more than 3 or 4 cases of di, two of 
which are at the end of a verse. This result agrees with Engelbrecht’s obser- 
vation that Plautus used the forms in as, while Terence regarded them as 
antiquated. Lucretius used them for metrical reasons or to give archaic 
coloring. 

For sanitas valetudo, in Augustin. civ. D. I?, p. 29, 28 (Domb.), Hoffmann 
would read sanevaletudo and enrich our Lexica with this new word. G.Grdber 
discusses, in the next paper (pp. 204-54), a very fascinating theme, “ Vulgir- 
lateinische Substrate romanischer Worte.” The problem is given us to find, 
by a comparison of the Romance languages, the vulgar Latin forms from which 
the Romance words are derived. Here a careful distinction must be made 
between words which have come into the Romance languages by direct 
inheritance (Z7bworter), and those borrowed from the Latin at a later period 
of literary cultivation. The vulgar Latin itself is not sufficiently well known 
to us through its monuments, and the Zréwérter even in their earliest form, as 
we find them in writings of the gth century, are often much changed from the 
original vulgar Latin form, so that this has to be established by a process of 
comparison. Such a comparison Diez had already begun, but a systematic 
attempt to arrive at the vulgar Latin form of all Romance words has not yet 
been made. The investigation must go hand in hand with studies in the 
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Latin itself. The various Romance dialects protect us, to a certain extent, 
against erroneous inferences. And here it is of great importance to determine 
approximately the date of the splitting up of the vulgar Latin into dialects. 
After the reduction of Italy and Sicily, Roman conquest took a western course, 
embracing Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, then turned to the northwest (Gaul), and 
finally to the northeast (Raetia and Dacia); certain phonetic phenomena seem 
to run parallel to this course of conquest, from west to east. Sardinia has the 
most archaisms, ¢. g., & before ἐς and ἡ, accented ἡ and «, final s and ἢ, in 
declension and conjugation, etc. Moreover, the West Romance languages 
favor the consonantal close, the East Romance the vowel close. Some conso- 
nant groups, like οὐ, cs, cl, experience an entirely different treatment in the 
east and west. The most completely developed and furthest removed from 
the Latin is the vulgar idiom of Italy itself. Less developed is the Romansch 
and Raetoromance, and still less the dialects of Gaul and Spain, and nearest 
to the archaic and written Latin is the Sardinian. 

The following data are useful for determining the chronology. The agree- 
ment of (a) Sard., (ὁ) Span., (¢) Port., (4) Catal., (¢) Prov.,(/) French, (¢) 
Raetorom., (4) Romansch, minus (ἢ) Ital., proves the existence of a form until 
aftér 100 A.D. The agreement of adcdef minus gAi proves its existence until 
after the Gallic conquest. An agreement between Spanish and Sardinian 
vouches for the existence of a form only down to 200 B. C. Where Italian 
and Latin agree, there was no difference between the literary and the vulgar 
form. This comparison is like the comparison of MSS of a different age, and 
the results reached are still more certain. Z. g. the absence of final in all 
the Romance languages, of 4 initial and interior, the loss of » before s, found 
in Sardinia (tsposo = sponsum), of v in the perfect, point to the disappearance of 
these sounds before 240 B. C., a result confirmed by inscriptions. The exis- 
tence of au in several of the Romance languages does not favor the supposition 
that as was ordinarily pronounced 9, although ὁ may have served as an inexact 
expression of the sound. Prothetic 3, as in Sard. ssfoso, must have found its 
way very early into the vulgar speech. Grdber lays down the following 
propositions, I. Where Romance = vulgar Latin = Latin. (1) In vulgar 
Latin of every period, Lat. ἃ, é, 1, 6, i, 4, ὅ, 6, before one or more consonants, 
had the same sound as in the literary language. (2) ax continued to exist in 
vulgar Latin. (3) The Ital. /7, m2, 5 fv, 2 ὁ, td, geg before a0 μι, correspond to 
the same sounds in Latin. Hence the sounds were the same in vulgar Latin. 
(4) Gemination in Italian, corresponding to gemination of consonants in Lat., 
proves that both consonants were heard in vulgar Latin. The French confirms 
this by its different treatment of ¢e/ from falem, and val from vallem, main from 
manu, asx from annum,etc. (5) The existence of a guttural sound in x can 
be traced through the Romance languages back to the first century after Christ, 
and the oldest evidence for cs Ξε is found in an inscription of the second 
century. (6) The 7 (= Eng. y) found in Sard., Sicil., Neap., proves this sound 
for vulgar Latin. Sibilation did not take place till late under the empire. 

II. Where the Romance = vulgar Latin, but differs from Latin, in the 
following respects. (1) The loss of 4, of final ms, of # before s. (2) the use of 
forms with prothetic s. (3) the change of ae to ¢ and of o¢ to ξ. (3) the 
coalescence of accented vowels with following # or «to diphthongs, (4) the 
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change to 7) of ¢ or ¢ in unaccented endings, or before a vowel bearing the 
accent ( faciamus). Inthe Romance languages, either assimilation to preceding 
consonant or some palatal sound results, cf. Sard. fis = filieem, It. facctamo = 
factamus, debba = debeat, etc. (6) The Jengthening of short accented vowels 
before single consonants, although this admits of a different explanation. (7) 
The omission of #, #,¢in the penultimate of proparoxytones, as shown in the 
poplum, tableis, etc., of inscriptions, so soldus, caldus, etc. (8) The shifting of 
the accent from the antepenult to penult and vice versa in special cases, ¢. g. 
Sard. entélu = Lat. Anteolum, Sard. intréu, Span. entéro = Lat. integrum. (9) 
In the case of ch, pA, ¢h, only the mute obtains recognition in the vulgar Latin 
and Romance, cf. Ital. draccto, Span. ὄγαξο. (10) Changes in the guttural series 
cannot be brought under rules. Loss of medial g, as in Sard. vints, Fr. vingt, 
can only be proved for Romance, and how far the sound of ¢, g before ¢ and ¢ 
varied from that before a,o and # cannot be proved, as the Sardinian preserves 
the hard sound, while elsewhere ¢, g before ¢, ἡ pass into sibilants. In word- 
formation (11) -arius replaced hy -ertus, -tules by -culus, itus, -tus, -sus by -ulus, 
cf. It. tenuto for tentus, not found in Sardinian. (12) The preference for the 
inchoative formation in certain Romance dialects and in vulgar Latin. (13) 
The strengthening of the demonstrative pronoun by ecce and eccum. (14) The 
coincidence in form, in the Romance languages, of the imperfect indicative of 
verbs of the 2-4 conjugation. This would seem to prove the existence, in 
early Latin, of a class of imperfects like *floré-am from foreo, *fintam from 
finio (cf. cram), while in the first conjugation, as amdas would have been 
contracted into amds, the form in -4am held its own,and in the literary language 
prevailed also in the other conjugations. 

The article closes with an alphabetical list (abéreviare—diuittis) of vulgar 
Latin words deduced from the Romance languages. This list contains much 
that is suggestive, and is to be continued. 

Under the title ‘“ Kirchengeschichtliche Anecdota und ihr sprachlicher 
Wert,” pp. 255-66, Phil. Weber discusses many peculiarities of ecclesiastical 
Latin. We may notice the form ¢tlum as neuter, veteras, frigores after the 
analogy of calores, the superlative scelerentissimus to be compared with fpientis- 
simus, found in inscriptions. 

Fr, Vogel, who is about to make a new edition of Ennodius, points out 
some of the features of that author's style (Ennodiana, pp. 267-71), and shows 
how he was unable to fully emancipate himself from the faults of his time. 
Accidere and accedere have become one word and both make the perfect access, 
subripui acts as perfect of subripere and subrepere, onus is confused with honorem. 
Some 21 new words are given. 

_ The rest of the number is given up to Miscellen, and closes with an appre- 
ciative notice of the lamented Gustav Liéwe, by his colleague, Ivo Bruns. 
M. WARREN. 


Observations sur Thucydide I xi. Par M. W. Humpureys (Mélanges Graux). 


Prof. M. W. Humphreys has contributed to the Mélanges Graux an article 
in which he undertakes to demonstrate that in Thuc. I 11, 1. 4, we should read 
ἐκρατήθησαν for ἐκράτησαν, which the editions exhibit. The suggestion was. 
made long ago by Thiersch. No exception can be taken to the statement 
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made by Prof. Humphreys of the proposition which Thucydides is endeavoring 
to prove; viz. “que les ressources des Grecs dans ces temps reculés etaient 
trés limitées, et que c’était la seule cause pourquoi ils n’ont pas réussi ἃ 
triompher des Troyens dans un bref délai.” It was not, Thuc. says, want of 
population, but want of capital (ἀχρηματία) which made the Greeks convey to 
Troy so comparatively small a force. τῆς yap τροφῆς ἀπορίᾳ τόν τε στρατὸν 
ἐλάσσω ἤγαγον καὶ ὅσον ἤλπιζον αὑτόθεν πολεμοῦντα βιοτεύσειν " ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀφικόμενοι 
μάχῃ ἐκράτησαν (δῆλον δέ" τὸ γὰρ ἔρυμα τῷ στρατοπέδῳ οὐκ ἂν ἐτειχίσαντο), 
φαίνονται δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐνταῦθα πάσῃ τῇ δυνάμει χρησάμενοι, ἀλλὰ πρὸς γεωργίαν τῆς 
Χερσονήσου τραπόμενοι καὶ λῃστείαν τῆς τροφῆς ἀπορίᾳ. ἢ καὶ μᾶλλον οἱ Τρῶες 
αὑτῶν διεσπαρμένων τὰ δέκα ἔτη ἀντεῖχον βίᾳ, τοῖς ἀεὶ ὑπολειπομένοις ἀντίπαλοι 
ὄντες, περιουσίαν δὲ εἰ ἦλθον ἔχοντες τροφῆς καὶ ὄντες ἀθρόοι ἄνεν λῃστείας καὶ | 
γεωργίας ξυνεχῶς τὸν πόλεμον διέφερον, ῥᾳδίως ἂν μάχῃ κρατοῦντες εἷλον, οἵ γε 
καὶ οὐκ ἀθρόοι ἀλλὰ μέρει τῷ ἀεὶ παρόντι ἀντεῖχον, πολιορκίᾳ δ᾽ ἂν προσκαθεζόμενοι 
ἐν ἐλάσσονί τε χρόνῳ καὶ ἁπονώτερον τὴν Τροίαν εἷλον. 

Prof. Humphreys assumes in his first section that the battle spoken of in 
]. 3, whether successful or unsuccessful, must have taken place after the Greek 
forces had been divided, part having been already dispatched to secure 
provisions for the rest: ‘il ne faut pas oublier que Thucydide veut dire que 
les forces grecques étaient divisées avant le premier engagement.” The 
reason alleged for this assumption is that the contrary supposition would be 
inconsistent with the proper interpretation of the words in 1. 8, ῥαδίως av μάχῃ 
xté,, the proof of which is to be given further on. When we look to see what 
this is, we are told that ῥᾳδίως ἂν μάχῃ κρατοῦντες εἷλον “indique une prise 
d’assaut, ou bien une prise soudaine & force armée,” and that this interpreta- 
tion needs no proof unless Kriiger is right—‘ lorsqu’il présume que μάχῃ 
κρατοῦντες a rapport ἃ μάχῃ ἐκράτησαν du 31.” In his note on these last words 
Kr. uses them as an argument to prove “ dass nicht etwa vorher ἐκρατήθησαν zu 
lesen sei,” and, indeed, one does not see on what grounds Thuc. could have 
assumed that the collective Greeks were incontestably more than a match for 
the Trojans, if their superiority had not been put beyond dispute by at least 
one victory. But it seems that Prof. Humphreys is wrong in interpreting 
Krigers meaning: “si μάχῃ κρατοῦντες indique une victolre gagnée de prime 
abord, ces mots doivent signifier ceci: ‘puisque ils gagnérent une victoire’ 
[méme avec des forces divisées].” These last words, which are printed just as 
Prof. H. has them, are, it is needless to say, not supported by anything in Kr. 
If they be inserted, then it is indeed correct to say, as he proceeds, “ Mais si 
tel était le sens, ce membre de phrase, of ye καὶ οὐκ ἁθρόοι ἀλλὰ μέρει τῷ ἀεὶ 
παρατυχόντι [Kriiger’s conjecture for the MSS παρόντι] ἀντεῖχον, serait tout ἃ 
fait superflu et absurde.” But it is evident that Kr. does not regard κρατοῦντες 
as used for xparfoavrec, but only as inclusive of the first victory and other 
subsequent victories which would have ensued if the Greek forces had been 
kept together. For he renders κρατοῦντες ‘als Sieger,” referring to his gram- 
mar, §53. 1. 3, where κρατῶ is classed with φεύγω, νικῶ, ἡττῶμαι, ἀδικῶ as having 
‘“‘neben ihrer eigentlichen eine Art von Perfect-Bedeutung,” and an example 
from Xenophon is quoted, τἀγαθὰ τῶν κρατούντων ἐστίν, And there is nothing 
in Kr. to justify the words as comtratre in the following: “si, au contraire, 
nous mettons μάχῃ κρατοῦντες en rapprochement avec εἷλον, et si nous en faisons 
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une partie de l’apodosis avec av,”"—for there can be no doubt that Kr. would 
make the same connection, since no one could possibly take κρατοῦντες as 
a part of the protasis, which is περιουσίαν δὲ... διέφερον. 

So far as appears, then, the assumption with which Prof. Humphreys begins 
his argument is a purely gratuitous one, which certainly finds no direct support 
in the words of Thucydides, and is not established by anything which is 
subsequently alleged in the article. But is ita priors probable that the Greeks 
would have wished, or would have been able if they had wished, to send out, 
after arriving at the Troad, parties to cultivate the Chersonesus or to forage 
for provisions, before the Trojans attempted by a battle to prevent them from 
landing and securing a position on the coast?! Prof. Humphreys goes on to 
say that a fortification is more needed by a beaten than by a victorious army; 
and that the Greeks would certainly have constructed one before fighting, if 
they felt bound to construct one in case they gained a victory. Thuc., he 
says, could not have inferred that a battle was fought before the fortification 
was made, unless he had supposed that the Trojans must have attacked the 
Greeks before they had time to fortify themselves after their landing, or unless 
he accepted as incontestable the assertion of Homer that the Trojans tried to 
hinder the disembarkation of the Greeks. It is true that this is implied in IL 
B 701 (of Protesilaos): τὸν δ᾽ ἔκτανε Δάρδανος ἀνὴρ | νηὸς ἀποθρώσκοντα πολὺ 
πρώτιστον ᾿Αχαιῶν. But as this statement is ‘“noyé dans le catalogue des 
vaisseaux, et ἃ peine mentionné dans deux ou trois autres passages” [0 705, 
Η 286, N 681], and Thuc. nowhere asserts that he accepts all Homer's details 
(“il n’avoue pas accepter les détails fournis par Homére”), Prof. H. thinks 
that Thuc. would not have ¢acttly accepted it as in accordance with the fact. 
It is, of course, true that Thuc. nowhere binds himself to admit all that Homer 
asserts; but, on the other hand, he nowhere discredits him further than by 
such an expression as ei Tw ἱκανὸς τεκμηριῶσαι, c. 9. 3 (cf. c. 3. 2. Why should 
he be assumed without evidence in this case to reject Homer's testimony, 
when the fact is antecedently so exceedingly probable? And the fact that 
τὸ ἔρυμα is here spoken of as constructed at the beginning of the war does 
not justify us in saying that ‘sans discussion il raméne la construction de 
retranchements, de la dixi¢éme année, au commencement de la guerre”; for 
Thuc. is here following some other authority than ‘our Homer’ (as Goeller, 
Poppo, Classen, Boehme, and van Herwerden assert, therein following the 
svholiast); and as he must have done also in saying that the Greeks πρὸς γεωργίαν 
τῆς Χερσονήσου τραπέσθαι, for this is not mentioned in our existing poem. This 
theory is too lightly dismissed with the words “il n’est pas nécessaire de 
discuter cette question.” 

Prof, H. goes on to say that the active ἐκράτησαν implies that a beaten army 
could not remain long enough in the neighborhood of the field of battle to 
fortify itself; but that this is not the case, and that Thuc. himself gives us 


1 What was probably the real state of the case is well expressed by Goeller, in opposition to 
the conjecture of Thiersch ; ‘‘adde quod vulgaris fama fuit, Graecos non post appulsas πᾶνε 
cum Troianis primum pugnasse, sed appellendarum navium causa, id quod Troiani impedire 
volebant. In quo conatu appellendi si Graeci victi essent, futurum erat, non tantum ut castra 
non munirent, sed ut ne appellerent quidem, siquidem sponte intelligitur sic futurum fuisse, ut 
in naves reiicerentur.”’ 
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instances to the contrary. There may, no doubt, be cases in which an army 
entrenches itself after a defeat; but it is to be regretted that Prof. H. has not 
been careful to give us the references here; the only passage he adduces (V 73) 
does not seem to bear on the question ; and the opinion of Thucydides himself 
may be inferred from the words he places in the mouth of Nikias, in his speech 
before the Sicilian expedition, VI 23,2. Nikias does not represent that the 
business of securing its position may be safely postponed by an invading army 
till a defeat has been incurred, but he insists that πρέπει τῇ πρώτῃ ἡμέρᾳ ἢ ἂν 
κατάσχωσιν εὐθὺς κρατεῖν τῆς γῆς. 

Prof. H. next insists on the " expression énergique οὐδ᾽ ἐνταῦθα.᾽" The word 
ἐνταῦθα refers not only to the arrival (ἀφικόμενοι), but also to its result, the 
assumed victory. ‘‘ Nous avons donc, ici, un énoncé étonnant: ‘pas méme dans 
ces circonstances ils ne se sont servis de la totalité de leur armée’; c’est-a-dire 
que pas méme une victoire ne les a induits ἃ se servir de toute l’armée en 
campagne! C’est précisément une victoire qui aurait rendu moins nécessaire 
la requisition de toute l’armée. Pourquoi donc cet οὐδ᾽ ἐνταῦθα 2" But is it 
certain that this is a correct account of the matter? The reasoning seems 
rather to be as follows: the Greeks came to the Troad, and fought a successful 
battle. Now if they had brought with them adequate supplies, so that they 
could have kept together the army, which was proved, by this first engagement, 
to be more than a match for the Trojans, they might have followed up their 
success and taken the city. But, notwithstanding this first and promising 
victory, their supplies were so far from sufficient that they were unable (οὐδ᾽ 
ἐνταῦθα) to maintain a united force, but were compelled to detach portions of their 
troops for purposes of plunder and tillage, and thus to reduce their numbers 
so far that the Trojans were able to stand their ground against τοῖς ἀεὶ ὑπολει- 
πομένοις. If they had sta battle, would their supplies have been any more 
adequate, would they have been any less under the necessity of sending out 
foraging parties, than if they had won it? Unless indeed we suppose that in 
the assumed defeat the Greeks lost so heavily that they had, say, only half the 
number of mouths to fill. The words ἀλλὰ πρὸς γεωργίαν... ἀπορίᾳ, 1. 4, would 
seem to one who was not θέσιν διαφυλάττων to imply that it was only after the 
battle that parties were dispatched to secure provisions; but Prof. ΕἸ. will not 
hear of this: “11 faut remarquer ici que le membre de phrase ἀλλὰ πρὸς yeup- 
ylav .. . ἀπορίᾳ n’indique pas que l’armée n’ait pas été divis¢e avant ce moment: 
il est ajouté par mani¢re d’éclaircissement ou d’exemple. Des fourageurs 
avaient dQ certainment piller d’abord la Troade et les contrées environnantes, 
et c'est ce qu’ils ont fait selon le récit d’Homére.” If the last words mean 
that Homer tells us that parties of Greeks were sent out on forage before any 
battle had ben fought, it would be interesting to have the references. 

The consequences which would have resulted if the forces of the Greeks 
could have been kept together are expressed by Thuc. in the two sentences, 
1. 8 ῥᾳδίως dv xré., and 1. 9 πολιορκίᾳ & ἂν κτέ, Prof. H. renders the former: 
“ils auraient aisément gagné une victoire et pris la ville [si les Troyens leur 
avaient livré bataille en rase campagne];” the latter: “et méme en cas qu’un 
si¢ge efit ¢té nécessaire [c’est-a-dire, les Troyens refusant un engagement 
en plein champ], ils auraient encore pris Troie avec moins de difficulté et en 
moins de temps que les dix années qui furent rendues necessaires pour en 
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effectuer la prise.” It is clear that Prof. H. regards a successful battle in the 
field and a regularly formed blockade as alternative or parallel means of 
taking Troy. In this Prof. Jowett agrees with him, saying “the two supposi- 
tions are really alternatives, but the writer prefers to put them in a conjunctive 
rather than ina disjunctive form.” This would seem to be a very arbitrary 
way of writing, and does not appear to present the real state of the case; and 
even if we admitted that such was the relation of the two clauses, would dé 
be the proper conjunction to attach the second member to the first? Prof. 
Humphreys implies, by the parenthetical clauses he inserts, that, if the Greek 
army had held together, the only chance for an ἀνάβλησις κακῶν for the Trojans 
lay in their refusing a pitched battle. But they surely might have suffered a 
defeat in the field, and then have defended themselves behind their walls. 
The clause in 1. 9 πολιορκίᾳ δ᾽ dv xré. is used rather to express the second 
stage in the success which would have attended the Greek force, if it could 
have been kept together. The Greeks, in that case, would have not only 
proved superior (e/Aov) in the field as they were at first, but also would have 
formed a regular siege and captured the city with much less trouble and time 
than were actually needed. It is true that to bring this sense out with perfect 
clearness it would seem natural to insert μέν after ῥᾳδίως. There are, however, 
a good many places where μέν might be expected but is not found. Inc. 12, 
1. 7, τὴν μὲν νῦν Βοιωτίαν, the μέν is inserted by Bekker, Classen, Stahl and 
Shilleto on the authority of inferior MSS, but is left out by Poppo, Boehme, and 
van Herwerden. Inc. 19. 1. 2; c. 56, 1. 6; iv. 7, 1. 2, expressions occur, in 
which what is opposed toa following dé-clause is not marked by μέν, The 
difficulty occasioned by the repetition of εἷλον is not really surmounted by 
Prof. Humphreys’ version. If we do not resort to the violent remedy adopted 
by Stahl and van Herwerden and omit the former eiAov, we may, with Herbst, 
Philol. XVI 288, supply with it the object τοὺς Τρῶας, ‘would have defeated 
the Trojans’; or, perhaps better, regard it as used intransitively, ‘have proved 
superior,’ after the analogy of ὁ λόγος aipei,! 

It will, I think, be admitted that Prof. H. has not shown that the reading he 
defends has such incontestable merits as to justify its admission into the text 
against the authority of all MSS, though it may be true that for it “δὰ point 
de vue paléographique, ou plutdét diplomatique, il n’est pas besoin d’apologie.” 
Though it was proposed in the early part of the century by Thiersch,? it has 
been accepted by no one of the editors; neither Goeller, nor Bekker, nor 
Poppo, nor Arnold, nor Classen, nor Boehme, nor Shilleto, nor Stahl, nor van 
Herwerden has admitted it into his text. The only scholar of note who has 
defended it, so far as I know, is Cobet, who, in his review of Herwerden's 
edition in Mnem. VIII 69, says that H. ought to have admitted Thiersch’s 


11 suggest this mode of explanation with much diffidence. If any one will read the passage 
over, inserting a μέν after ῥᾳδίως, I think he will perceive that a good sense is obtained. On 
the other hand, if the former εἷλον is omitted, the δέ seems to me to present a formidable diffi- 
culty, whether with Stahl the apodosis is made to begin at πολιορκίᾳ δέ or with van Herwerden 
at ῥᾳδίως. 

21 have not been able to see the paper in which Thiersch made this suggestion; but Goeller 
quotes what is probably its most material part: “ Victores si Graeci extiterant, non opus habe- 
bant castra munire. Contra si victi essent, illis munimentis opus erat.’’ Against this reasoning 
Goeller argues at great length. 
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conjecture. van Herwerden is sufficiently inclined to accept Cobet’s sugges- 
tions, as is shown by nearly every page of his edition; but in this case he has 
not been convinced. Forin Mnem. XI 59, in an article entitled ‘ Paralipomena 
Thucydidea,’ he calls attention to many oversights and errors which he now 
detects in his edition, but he passes over without notice the advice of his master 
in this particular, And yet there is one respect—not insisted upon, however, 
by Prof. Humphreys—in which the reading ἐκρατήθησαν would have a great 
advantage over the active form; for the active requires us to render οὐκ av 
ἐτειχίσαντο munire non potuissent, instead of non muhivissent, Mehlhorn 
pointed out (in Jahrb. IX 403) this difficulty, and proposed a way of his own! 
to get rid of it. The renderings given in the notes rather evade than surmount 
it; for example, this of Shilleto’s: ‘‘‘it is obvious they did win the battle, for 
else they would not have,’ etc., #. ¢. without a victory they would not have been 
in a position to intrench themselves behind a rampart”; or this of Kriger’s: 
“ste hatten das Lager nicht befestigt, waren daran gehindert worden.” How- 
ever, it must be recognized that dv can be used with the past tenses in Greek 
where, as Aken, T. u. M. $72, expresses it, “keine Nichtwirklichkeit, sondern 
nur eine Mdglichkeit der Vergangenheit, ausgesprochen ist,’ even in cases 
where the subject is perfectly definite. Asan example not quoted by him or 
by B&umlein, Modi, p. 148, may be cited Dem. 9, 13: eit’ oisof αὑτὸν, of 
ἐποίησαν μὲν οὐδὲν ἂν κακόν, μὴ παθεῖν δ᾽ ἐφυλάξαντ᾽ ἂν ἴσως, τούτους μὲν ἐξαπατᾶν 
αἱρεῖσθαι μᾶλλον xré., where ἐποίησαν ἂν must be rendered ‘could have done.’ 


Compare also Thuc. VI 2, 4. 
C. ἢ. Morrls. 


Two PAPERS BY KARL BRUGMANN. 


These two papers are reprints from the Transactions of the Saxon Academy. 
They were read by Leskien for K. Brugmann in 1883. They treat of several 
interesting matters, of which only one can be here spoken of in detail. The 
first and longest is on the Gr. dpa, dp, ῥα, and the ostensible purpose of the 
essay is to show that the Greek particles are identical in function and probably 
in origin with the Lithuanian ἦγ. A very clear scheme of the uses of these 
particles is given, and ample citations are made from Greek and Lithuanian, 
which seem to show a correspondence in use so remarkable that it is strange 
that a suggestion of their kinship should not have been made before, which, it 
may be inferred from Brugmann’s language, has not been done. In cases like 
ὡς dpa φωνήσας, and τοῖοι dpa Ἰρώων ἡγήτορες nvr’ ἐπὶ πύργῳ, where Brugmann 
represents that the particle adds on no new thought, but merely shows that what 
has been detailed before is repeated in brief, he knows only one similar instance 
of the employment of 2, but this, he says, is unmistakable. The development 
of the uses of ἄρα does not differ essentially from that elaborated by Heller in 
Philol. XIII and N&gelsbach, and in regard to the origin of the particles Br. 
adheres to their old connection with the root of apapioxw, As to their phonetic 
connection, Br. manifests a truly scientific resolution to advance not one step 
beyond what facts warrant. Though all the examples cited have shown that 
dpa, ἄρ, pa are absolutely destitute of functional difference, it must not be 


2 He says that the parenthesis has relation not to what precedes, but to what follows, under- 
standing εἰ ἐχρήσαντο πάσῃ τῇ δννάμει. This view, however, has been abundantly refuted. 
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assumed without proof that dp is a shortened form of dpa: and though it is 
conceivable that dp’ before vowels might give rise to dp before consonants, 
still we must remember that the crystallized forms γάρ and avrdp are of very 
high antiquity. Similarly that Sa has arisen on Greek ground from ἄρα is not 
capable of proof; for the former is always enclitic, and the throwing off of 
initial @ is not consonant with Greek euphonic laws. 

The next essay is on the use of Sanscr. purd and Greek πάρος with the 
present indicative. In the I. E. languages the present tense is employed to 
express not only facts present at the time of the speaker, but also facts which 
may be past or future, or may occur at any time. This wide use of this tense 
is quite primitive. The historical present does not arise from the speaker's 
bringing for lively effect a past event into his own time; rather in his interest 
in the fact he loses sight of the interval of time which separates him from the 
event, and sees it in progress before him; and accordingly this use depends on 
the essential timelessness of the tense. It was only in comparatively late 
times that it was consciously employed as a rhetorical means of emphatic 
expression. So the use of the present for the future is not due to a lively 
anticipation of a certain future event, but, a point of future time being defined 
by some other word or phrase in the sentence, the present expresses what is 
contemporaneous with that; or in oracular statements the future is seen as 
actually present to the speaker. The high antiquity of the timeless use of the 
present is seen in the fact that we find πάρος in Greek and pura in Sanscr. 
used with a present, where we might expect the imperfect ; and therefore these 
particles fulfil the same functions as the augment. This use must not be 
explained as if it were in fact a result of dreviloguentia ; as if, that is, πάρος 
Caypneic τελέθυυσι were a compression of πάρος Caxpreic ἐτέλεθον καὶ viv τελέθουσι. 
The fact that Homer nowhere uses the histor. pres., or the present for the past, 
except in connection with such a particle, is due to the Greek epic style, which 
forbade a narrator to pass out of the proper limits of the time; and by the 
addition of πάρος the essentially timeless present loses its character and is 
placed in the proper relation to the narrator. In four of the Vedic passages 
cited sma is added to purd. It is probable that, the use of the two particles 
together being frequent, gradually sa came to be used alone with the same 
effect, just as in French fas, point, δ 45, can now in certain conditions stand for 
me-pas, etc. 

The next paper is on the so-called Relative time-grade. This is mainly a 
polemic against G. Mahlow, who in Kuhn's Zeitschrift 26 has constructed for 
the primitive speech a table of 16 tenses, different in form and meaning, of 
which several express not absolute time, but time past or future relatively to the 
time of the speaker. Br. thinks that this is all groundless hypothesis; that 
the only language of our family which has synthetic forms to express relative 
time is the Latin in its pluperfect and future perfect tenses, and that these 
were developed by the Latin after its isolation; and that this development 
was due to the assumption into the sphere of the Latin perfect of the s-aorist 
forms like dixi, of which, since they were felt to be real preterites, the past in 
eram would naturally come to represent a pre-past action. 

The last discussion in these papers is on the prepositions évi, ἐν, εἷς, The 
question was asked long ago why the Greeks did not, like the Romans, con- 
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tent themselves with one preposition to express both ἐμ and ἐμέο. And inscrip- ‘ 
tions show that about half of the Greek dialects know only ἐν used with both 
cases, as Pindar often has ἐν with the acc. Did then these dialects originally 
possess both εἰς and ἐν and afterward give up the former? This is the opinion 
of Ahrens, Kuhn, and G. Meyer, who think that ἐν with the acc. is really an 
ἐνς which has lost its ¢. But such a loss of ¢ is against the phonetic laws of 
these dialects, and one can see no reason why, if they ever had it, they should 
not have kept it as the others did. The opposite opinion of Matthdi, E. G. 
Schmidt, and Meister, that ἐνς is the ground-form not only of εἰς with the acc. 
but of ἐν with the dat. is equally unsatisfactory. For one cannot understand 
why, for instance, in Attic out of an assumed ἐνς ἱερῷ an εἰς ἱερῷ could not have 
come, as out of ἐνς ἱερόν did come εἰς ἱερόν. All that remains for us is to assume 
with Pott that originally ἐν like Latin ¢# was used with both cases, and that 
ἐνς was a special innovation on Greek ground adopted in some dialects to 
express ##fo. For outside of Greek there is no trace of a form answering to 
éve alongside of ἐν. Nor are there any traces that the dialects which used εἰς 
ever had an ἐν meaning info, For the suggestion of Silberstein that such 
phrases as ἐμβαίνειν εἰς ναῦν contain such an indication is of no weight; for 
they arise rather by mixture of ἐμβαίνειν νηΐ with εἰσβαίνειν εἰς ναῦν, the relation 
between the locative or the locative with ἐν and the acc. of aim with εἰς being 
as close as in the German sich auf einer Bank setsen and sich auf eine Bank 
setsen, Before proceeding to explain the origin of the ¢ it is worth while to 
examine the forms which év¢ took. No doubt év¢ was the original, which we 
have evidence existed in the Cretan and Argive dialects. From this came by 
so-called compensatory change εἰς, It isassumed that ἐς also came from ἐνς, 
but as yet no account of the process has been given. The two forms εἰς and 
ἐς exist side by side both in inscriptions and in the authors; and since ἐς is 
quite frequent in Homer and εἰς occurs in the latest period of Attic, it cannot 
be inferred that ἐς is a development of εἰς in the same way as ἐτέλεσα is of 
ἑτέλεσσα or τίθησι of τίθητε: for then the later form would have crowded out 
the parent one. The forms are rather sisters; and the distinction may have 
arisen from the use of év¢=ei¢ before vowels (as εἰς αὑτοίς), and of évg=éc before 
explosive consonants and spirants (as ἐς τούτους), just as κεστός comes from 
κενστὸς, and σύστασις from σύνστασις. This difference of function, however, was 
not maintained, and one or the other prevailed in accordance with taste or 
fashion ; though in some consecrated phrases é¢ was invariably used, as é¢ 
κόρακας, ἐς μακαρίαν, etc. 

To come πον to the form ἐνς, may we, as many do, regard it as ἃ develop- 
ment of évi, constructing for this purpose an original é¢? This assumption 
is based on the belief, held by Curtius and Christ, that év is shortened from 
évi, But of this there is no probability. Only εἰν and eivi are legitimate out- 
growths of évi, resulting from the semi-consonant character of ¢, just as the form 
ὑπείρ comes from ὑπερ corresponding to the Sanscr. upary before vowels. By 
no phonetic law can év be derived from évi, for the assumed readiness of final 
« to drop off has no existence, and all supposed instances of it are to be other- 
wise explained. We must assume then that ἑνί and ἐν are proethnic sisters, 
corresponding one to the Indian dwi-ka-, ni-ni, the other to the Latin ¢#, which 
means i# and info and shows no traces of loss of 4, 
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What then is the origin of the ¢ in év¢? There are two views. 1. That of 
Bopp, Pott, Benfey,and Grassmann that ¢ is to be identified with the ce of πόσε, 
ἄλλοσε, etc. This would answer excellently for the meaning; but the loss of 
the final ε is inexplicable. 2. The view more generally prevalent now, though 
Br. does not know who first suggested it, that the ¢ is the same as the final 
sound in ἐξ, dy, Lat. ex, ads, εἰς. But here comes the question why ἐν should 
take this ¢ only in the sense of ἐρῶν, particularly as it is most probable that it is 
the same as the gen.-abl. suffix of several declensions in Sanscrit. This suffix 
would be well adapted to reinforce the inherent meaning of ἐκ and ad, just as 
in German aus is reinforced by fort or weg; and besides it gives an ablative 
meaning to words which by themselves have no such sense; as Sans. mi ‘in’ is 
made into »ἐς ‘from within,’ and the Latin sus in susgue deque, suscipio from 
sub, and the Greek ὕψι, ὕψος from i776. Notwithstanding this difficulty, which 
has thrown back some investigators, as Clemm, upon the oe-hypothesis, Br. 
believes that the ¢ of évc is the same ¢ as in ἐξ, ads, arising however at a time when 
the real force of the ¢ had dropped out of mind, and ἐξ and ἐκ were fully identi- 
cal; the addition of it to ἐν being due to the fact that the notions of ἐγ and out 
from were constantly associated in the consciousness as regular opposites. 
Many examples are given of similar formations due to regular association, of 
which a few may be cited. TZhither is made from pa to answer to Aither fr. 
Ai. Old Latin u/s = ultra answers to cis—cttra. If uds had been primitive it 
should have become #/, as 5d/ comes from sé/s. Κατά from κατ (κάββαλε) answers 
to ἀνά, αηὰ κάτω to ἄνω. "Οπιθεν (κατόπιν) became ὄπισθεν after πρόσθεν and 
ὁπίσσω after πρόσσωΞΞπροτιω. 'Ἐμποδών after ἐκποδών, from ἐκ ποδῶν. Late Latin 
Sinexter=sinester after dexter, meridionalis for meridialis after septentrionalis, 
noctu after din, nocturnus after diurnus ; for there is no sign of a stem μοοίμ in 
pre-Italian times. In dialectic German, heut morgend after heut abend. Acdei- 
πναμεν in Comic Fragments after ἀρίσταμεν like éorauev, Old Latin ningulus after 
singulus, and perh. in Eng. mill he after will ke. In Sans. sukha ‘happiness’ 
after duhkha ‘misfortune.’ Κρείσσων and μείζων, alongside of the Dor. and 
Ion. κρέσσων and μέζων, cannot be phonetically formed from κρετίων, μεγίων, but 
the εἰ of κρείσσων is due to its opposite χείρων and that of μείζων to ὀλείζων, 
for this is the form confirmed by Inscr. and ὀλίζων a late development after 
ὀλίγος. The Ital. greve from gravis ‘heavy,’ has its ¢ from its opposite Zve. So 
ἡμεῖς is for ἡμεῖς after ὑμεῖς. It is not only the logical relation which produces 
such transformation, but the tendency to use such words in pairs, and the 
fondness for rhyming sounds. 

It has been assumed that at the time when ἐνς was formed after the analogy 
of ἐξ the ¢ had lost its significance, but the functional difference of ἐκ and ἐξ, 
whereby ἐκ was employed before consonants and ἐξ before vowels, was not yet 
in force. For we find in some dialects ἐξ used before consonants till a com- 
paratively late period; and thus as év¢ arose at a time when ἐξ could be used 
before both vowels and consonants, we may assume that fora certain time ἐνς 
and ἐν existed side by side with the meaning af, But since the two forms 
gave an easy means of marking the difference between i and indo, ἐν gradually 
lost its power of expressing direction towards, Finally ἐντός is evidently a pro- 
ethnic formation=Lat. intus. But as ἐκτός has no analogue in any sister lan- 


guage we may assume that it too was formed after ἐντός, 
C. D. Morais. 
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Etymologisches Wé5rterbuch der deutschen Sprache, von FRIEDRICH KLUGE. 
Zweiter unverinderter Abdruck. Strassburg, Karl 1, Triibner, 1883.! 


The completion of this work may be welcomed, as it forms a substantial con- 
tribution to the study of the etymology of the Germanic languages. It is less 
extensive than the excellent dictionary of Weigand, and the whole treatment 
is more concise. The present methods of philological criticism are applied 
with skill and clearness, and this volume may be regarded as presenting com- 
pactly the results of the most recent investigation. The dictionary is distinc- 
tively etymological. There are no authorities cited, and no quotations and 
references to facilitate tracing the history and use of any word within the 
language itself, or the changes of meaning which it has undergone. Sucha 
treatment was undoubtedly apart from the author’s purpose. Any failure in 
the work to meet existing wants will probably be found in its defect upon the 
historical side. But with the limitation which the author himself imposed 
upon his plan, his work has been very successfully performed. 

An exception to what is here said is found in the admirable study of foreign, 
especially Latin words, which were early received into the language. The 
examination of each embraces a compact study of the history of the word, both 
as regards its form and the date of its introduction; these discussions present 
its importance as a contribution to the history of German culture and institu- 
tions. The consideration of words which are common to the Indo-European 
family, while only occasionally throwing new light, exhibits a fresh and sugges- 
tive treatment and an independent judgment. We would characterize particu- 
larly the investigation of words denoting kinship, the names of colors, qualities, 
animals, metals, trees, parts of the body, etc. Questions which touch mytho- 
logy and primitive German institutions are so treated as to illustrate the 
important bearing of linguistic study upon points of history, ethnology and 
archaeology. An interesting work might be written upon the contributions 
which history has received from apparently merely verbal study. 

A noticeable advance, which recent investigation has made, is in determining 
the relation of German to the Romance languages. It has been a method as 
easy in practice as it was unscientific, to assume, at once, an apparently 
corresponding form in the latter languages as the source and adequate expla- 
nation of many German words. A comparison of Kluge'’s work with as recent 
a dictionary as Scheler’s edition of Diez’s Worterbuch will show how many 
words which have heretofore been regarded as Romance are truly Germanic 
in origin, and relics of a dominion which, beyond government, left many traces 
in the language and institutions of these nations. It would be easy to cite 
numerous words which have been shown to be of native German origin, as well 
as mediaeval Latin words derived from the German. 

Another merit in Kluge’s work is the caution, and the absence of hazardous 
assumptions which are apparent in his conclusions. His method is, in the 
main, strict and exact; doubtful relationships are not assumed, or only stated 
with a suggestion of their difficulty. In this respect he is seldom misleading, 
and avoids enthroning a supposition as an established fact which, by accept- 
ance, would stand in the way of further investigation, and become, possibly, a 
permanent misdirection. A work which states results and often omits the 


1See Vol. III, p. 476. 
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methods by which they have been attained will give the impression, upon a 
hasty examination, of a certain arbitrariness in its conclusions; old views 
are so abruptly discarded and established traditions rejected, that temporary 
dissent may, in some cases, be natural. The recent light which the study of 
accent and vowel-changes has thrown upon the derivation and relationship of 
words has modified old and guided to new conclusions. The illustrations 
which are given of parallel forms in related languages might be greatly 
increased ; often an archaic or dialectic form furnishes the necessary link in 
establishing the connection of words. Words which are regarded as lacking 
in a given language may be found outside the written language, and afford 
valuable means of tracing linguistic relationship. 

In some cases, in giving an English cognate, the author fails to indicate 
whether the word is still in existence, or belongs to an earlier period of the 
language. The date of a word is often of primal importance in determining 
the history and extent of its use. 

Among the illustrative words in English which have been omitted are: under 
Becken, éasin; Belt, daldrick and possibly Baltic; Berg, barrow; Burg, burrow 
and borough; besser, the root def, in the Dut. Betuwe, ‘“‘good meadow ”: 
bleichen, d/cack ; Bord, border and broider in embroider; Brunn, Journ, as in 
Spenser and Shakspere, and dxzrn, dial. North.; Diele, dea/, a wood, whether 
originally related to Teil and dea/, a division, is uncertain; Droge, drug; 
drohen, throc ; Farre, farrow; Fee, fay and fairy; fassen, fz, Dut. vatten and 
vatbaar, “fit for,” in Shakspere to “be equal,” “match”; Fleck, feck; frech, 
freak, a caprice; Garten, yard; Gasse, dial. and Skan. gat and gut; Gauch, 
gawk; gern, yearn ; gewOhnen, wont and wean; Gischt, yeast; Glanz, glint 
and glance; gluhen, glaming ; Grauel, gruesome ; στοῦ, gruff (?); Griltze, grit ; 
Haber, Aaversack, from Fr. havre-sac, a late introduction, but North. haver-cake, 
an oat-cake; Haufe, Aopge in *‘forlorn hope”; heissen, Aight; Hiigel, how ; 
Hiille, Au// and Ausk; Husten, Ausky; kehren, char and chore, North. and 
New England; kostspielig, A.-S. spillan, “ρὲ, krank, cringe; Krause, 
cruse; Krug, crock and cruet (?); Kurbe, curd and curve, kurz, curt, a late 
form; lau, dial. στο, and possibly /w#ke in lukewarm, compare A.-S. hleéw, 
lee; Loffel, ap; Luft, oft in aloft; Masern, measks; Mause, moult; Mittze, 
amice,; nett, seat; Pelz, pelt; Pferd, palfrey; retten, rid; reuten, rode, 
the sufix so common in proper names in Thuringia; Rinne, runne/; Roche, 
rook; saufen, sup; scharf, scarf, cut, notch, to join timber; Scharte, schard in 
potsherd; Schaden, scathe; schlachten, slaughter ; Schneide, snathe North.; 
schranken, shrink; Schiippe, scoop; ; schrumpfen, dial. and U. 5. scrimp; 
Sippe, sig in gossip; scheren, add score, the twentieth notch; Stoppel, stubdk ; 
Sund, sound; Sumpf, swamp; tapfer, dapper; Taumel, tumble; taufen, dip ; 
wachsen, wax; wahren, ware, in aware; wach, wait; Wonne, the root win 
in winsome. 

We note a few points in which we are led to different conclusions from those 
expressed, 

Under Arzt, the author says the occasional explanation of the O. H. (Ὁ, arzat 
by the Latin artista is to be rejected, both on account of the laws of linguistic 
change, as well as the signification: “ The mediaeval Latin artista never means 
physician.” This statement is unhistorical. In the early universities the 
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artists originally included the physicians. When at Bologna, in 1316, a sepa- 
ration of the law-students and the students of the liberal arts took place, the 
new university of the artists, artistae, included the philosophers, philosophi as 
well as the physici or medici. Anthony Wood, in his history of Oxford, speaks 
of “a great artist in medicine.” 

The term Bursche is derived by Kluge from the house in which the charity- 
students were maintained. But the term duzsarius was applied to all students 
who were supported by gifts from a public or private purse, dsrsa, and the 
name was transferred later to the building in which they lived. Italian 
students seem to have derived, in some cases, the name from the purse worn 
at the girdle. 

Under Buche, Kluge apparently cites with approval the brilliant fallacy 
of Max Miller, that Europe was at one time covered by an oak forest, which 
was succeeded by a beech-forest, and the same term applied to each vegeta- 
tion in turn, Greek ¢7yé¢, Lat. fagus, E. beech, a conclusion to be rejected by 
reasons drawn from the physical history of the earth as well as on sound 
philological principles. 

Occasionally it is not quite clear whether the author considers a certain 
verb or merely a given form as lacking. Thus he cites the A.-S. fon from 
fahan, to seize, and adds “wanting in English,” though the O. E. fangen 
appears, and may be traced far later. 

Under decken, the A.-S. verb Peccan is given, which is said to be wanting 
in English, though found in Layamon’s Brute, and still preserved in thatch ; 
the doublet decken cannot be traced to the A.-S., though common in modern 
English. The untrustworthy A.-S. verb brysan is given under Brosam. 

By apparent inadvertence, the verb “to rock”’ is brought under Roche, rook, 
the name of a piece in chess, instead of under Ruck. 

Welle is said to be peculiar to the H. G., but we have the Α.-5. weallan, 
Dut. wellen, E. well. 

Occasionally, in giving an English form, the author does not distinguish 
between obsolete and dialectic forms and those which now exist in the 
language, thus under derb we have therf; kummer, comber; Rapp, rape, a 
grape stock; wain for wagon. 

Of misprints, we notice under snarchen, and in the index, snor for snore, 
skrape for scrape, hweel for wheel. 

Rape is omitted from the list of words at the end. 

Valuable indexes of all the Greek, Latin, French and English words which 
have been quoted or discussed in the body of the book are appended. The 
English index alone contains nearly 2000 words, which illustrates the care 
with which this valuable work has been prepared. 

W. T. HEWETT. 


Altfranzdsisches Wbungsbuch zum Gebrauch hei Vorlesungen und Seminar- 
iibungen, herausgegeben von W. FOERSTER und E. Koscuwitz. Erster 
Theil, Die Altesten Sprachdenkmf@ler, mit einem Facsimile. Heilbronn, 
Henninger, 1884. iv, 167 pp. 

For the last few years, students have had no reason to complain of any lack 
of texts, in the shape of larger or smaller handy collections, from which they 
might get a fair introduction to the earliest periods of literature in the different 
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Romance languages. Nearly thirty years ago (155), Prof. Bartsch, now of 
Heidelberg, opened the list by publishing the first edition of his Chrestomathie 
Provengale (under the title Provenzalisches Lesebuch), which has since 
successfully passed through four editions (the second in 1868, the third in 1875, 
the fourth in 1880). Encouraged by the reception of these extracts, the 
compiler went forward and did the same thing ten years later for Old French, 
the first edition of his Chrestomathie de l’ancien Francais appearing in 186s. 
This, too, has reached the fourth reprint (second in 1871, third in 1875, fourth 
in 1881). 

Prof. Paul Meyer, of the Ecole des Chartes, Paris, extended the variety of 
material offered, so as to take in a few specimens of Low Latin inscriptions 
and other excerpts, in his Recueil d’Anciens Textes Bas-Latins, Provencaux 
et Francais, Paris, 1877. About the same time, Lidfors brought out a volume 
containing a small number of selections for Scandinavian scholars, under the 
title Choix d'anciens textes frangais, Lund, 1877. Prof. Koschwitz, of Greifs- 
wald, recognizing the great need of cheap special texts for seminary work in 
Old French, gave us, in 1879, the first edition of his Les plus anciens monu- 
ments de la langue francaise, of which a second edition appeared a year later, 
and the third enlarged and improved edition has just now been published by 
Henninger. In this same year (1879), the celebrated Abbé Bayle, of Aix in 
Provence, furnished us with his Anthologie provengale, poésies choisies des 
troubadours du Xe au XVe siécle (Aix); and Professors Monaci (Rome) and 
D’Ovidio (Naples) produced the first volume of their series of Manualetti 
d’introduzione agli Studj Neolatini, of which the Spanish (1879), Portuguese 
and Gallician (1881) parts now lie before us. In 1882, Prof. Ulrich, of Zurich, 
published his important Rhaetoromanische Chrestomathie in two parts, I 
Theil, Oberlandische Chrestomathie; II Theil, Engadinische Chrestomathie 
(Texte, Anmerkungen, Glossar), which brings us down to the unique volume 
mentioned at the head of this notice. Asa rival of this collection of Old 
French documents, we have been favored with another, gotten out in all haste 
by Prof. Stengel, of Marburg, in Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, XI, 1684. Die 
altesten franzdsischen Sprachdenkméaler of this scholar covers, so far, (1) the 
Oaths of Strassburg, (2) the Eulalia Hymn, (3) the Fragment de Valenciennes, 
(4) Passion du Christ, (5) Vie de Saint Léger, and (6) a Sponsus. It may be 
well, perhaps, in this connection, to remark that we have three other Romance 
collections promised for the near future. In 1879, Prof. Morel-Fatio, of the 
Collége de France, announced his Chrestomathie Catalane of prose and poetry 
from the most ancient times down to the end of the XVIII century. In 1880 
Gaston Paris gave notice that he is preparing a Manuel d’ancien Francais 
(Xe-X1Ve siecle), containing extracts, grammar, notes and a glossary ; and in 
the same year, Prof. Gaster, of Bucharest, made known that he would soon 
bring out a Chrestomathie roumaine, with grammar and vocabulary. 

It is only in the Altfranzdsisches UWbungsbuch of Foerster and Koschwitz 
that we have, at last, what every one has greatly wanted, who has had to deal 
with the ensemble of Old French texts, that is, a collection of all the earliest 
rmaonuments of the language (most of them in their entirety), reproduced with 
strictest fidelity to the MSS and at a moderate price. The present volume is 
clearly distinguished from all its predecessors, in that the texts are given us as 
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they really exist, and not as some one has thought they should exist. Variae 
lectiones and suggested emendations are found in foot-notes. At the begin- 
ning of each piece are given first, the MS or MSS with their present condition 
and where they, as well as their facsimiles, are to be found; second, the various 
editions, extracts, etc., that have been published of them; third, corrections, 
exegesis and treatment of special topics of phonology, morphology and syntax, 
and last of all, everything that has been written concerning the dialect. It 
will be seen, therefore, that we have of each individual subject, as here treated, 
almost a complete bibliography, which cannot fail to be of great use to the 
student who is working himself into the history and peculiar linguistic char- 
acter of these monuments. Opportunities have not been wanting to him in 
this respect, so far as parts of the texts, especially in their emended form, 
are concerned, but it is in this work only that he has the whole material 
presented in close accordance with the originals, and together with the 
necessary helps of book and journal references that lie scattered throughout 
an extensive literature of the last fifteen or twenty years. Could the French 
littérateur, Charles Aubertin, have had before him this beautiful compilation, 
with its set of complete texts for the Passion, the St. Léger, the St. Alexis, etc., 
he would never have committed the unpardonable blunder of thinking that 
the few extracts from them, found in Bartsch’s Chrestomathie, represented 
these poems in full. Compare his Histoire de la langue et de la littérature 
francaises au moyen Age, I 110-11, where forty-seven strophes only are given 
as the entire Passion that contains one hundred and twenty-nine.’ The 
documents that constitute this first volume are not selected and specially 
arranged according to age, but they begin with the oldest, the Reichenau 
Glosses of about the middle of the eighth century, and come down to the so- 
called Franco-Proven¢al Alexander fragment of Alberic de Besancon in the 
twelfth century. Between these two extremes we have thirteen literary 
monuments represented, to each of which is attached the name of the editor, 
so that the responsibility for its present arrangement can be easily settled. 
Prof. Foerster gives us six specimens, namely, the Reichenau Glosses with 
supplement, the Kassel Glosses, Vie de Saint Alexis, a religious formula 
according to the Paris Latin MS 2403, and the Alexander fragment; Koschwitz 
furnishes the Strassburg Oaths, Eulalia Hymn, the Fragment de Valenciennes, 
Passion du Christ, and the St. Léger with its Vita Sancti Leodegarii. Of both 
these sets of texts the Vie de Saint Alexis is the most worthy of special mention, 
since, for the first time, it is here presented with the readings of all the known 
MSS. More than ten years ago Foerster had collated the MSS for an edition 
of this work, outside of a single one belonging to Lord Ashburnham, whose 
lack of generosity in allowing his valuable MSS to be consulted is well known.’ 
By some rare fortune the Bonn professor has obtained a facsimile copy of this 
Ashburnham codex, the various readings of which, as next to the oldest in the 
St. Alexis list, are of great value for a rigidly critical treatment of the text.’ 


1 My attention was called to this awkward mistake of the French savant by Mr. Todd, of the 
J. H. University. 

2 Cf. Vising, who, for his Etude sur le dialecte Anglo-Normand du XIle siecle, Upsala, 1882, 
tried in vain to get permission to copy the Voyage de Saint Brandan, 

3 ‘The editor announces a new edition of the “‘Alexis,”’ including a collation of this MS, for 
one of the early numbers of the Altfranzisische Bibliothek. 
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Another important selection, covering more than eighteen pages, is the 
Reichenau Glosses, of which all those are given here that are of special worth 
to the Romance scholar. A second part, worked out with the same conscien- 
tious regard for the MSS as the first, is announced to appear soon, and will 
contain not only the simple texts, but also, as nearly as possible, material for 
a complete presentation of the most important Old French dialects, together 
with a selection of the oldest and most characteristic sources of special Langue 
d’o!l types of language. Besides these, too, it will give a prominent place to 
outlying idioms, such as the Anglo-Norman, that have a close connection with 
the French proper. The editors find this material so extensive and so difficult 
to control that they solicit suggestions from any professors who may feel a 
particular interest in the arrangement and distribution of it, so as to best suit 
their individual needs. 

For scholars, then, this Wbungsbuch is the most complete and by far the 
best collection of texts that have ever been published. It is a mass of raw 
material, such as should naturally form the foundation of all seminary exercises, 
and, therefore, is not at all adapted to general literary purposes. Taken along 
with the facsimiles of Romance manuscripts already published, such as the 
collections of Prof. Monaci, of Prof. Stengel, of the Bonn Seminarium, of the 
Ecole des Chartes, the student of Romance languages, at a distance from the 
great European depositories of MSS, may feel that he has a chance for a fair 
introduction, at least, to the paleography of this subject. 

A. M. ELLIOTT. 


Kreolische Studien, von HuGo SCHUCHARDT. VI, Ueber das Indoportugie- 
sische von Mangalore. Separatabdruck aus dem Jahrgange 1883 der Kais. 
Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften (CV B. 881-904). 


In the Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa for 1880, pp. 129-96, 
there appeared a remarkable article by F. Adolph Coelho, the first Romance 
scholar of his country, and Professor do Curso Superior de Lettras of Lisbon, 
on Os dialectos romanicos ou Neo-Latinos na Africa, Asia e America. The 
eminent Portuguese scholar deals with four great classes of outlying Romance 
dialects, namely, (1) Dialectos Portugezas, comprehending the Creole of Saint 
Antonio, of St. Thomas, of St. Jago (Cape Verd Archipelago), of Southern 
Senegambia, together with the Brazil, Ceylon, Malacca and Macau species; 
(2) Dialectos Hespanoes (taking in the Creole of Curacoa, the Buenos-Ayres 
and Montevideo types); (3) Dialectos Francezes, the Creole of Mauritius, 
Louisiana, Guyana, St. Domingo, Trinidad and Martinique; (4) Lingua Franca. 
From the mere mention of the divers idioms here treated, some idea may be 
gathered of the extent and variety of material the author had to control, in 
order to give us even the leading characteristics of the phonology, morphology 
and syntax of these dialects. Especially, too, are we able to conceive some- 
thing of the difficulty of such an undertaking, when we remember that here, 
for the first time, a comprehensive view is presented of several of these Misch- 
dialekte taken together. 

If we glance back a little to see what existed in the line of separate works, 
monographs, articles, etc., that could be of service in such a study as this, we 
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note at once both their special character and their extremely limited extent. 
In 1849 Bertrand-Bocandé reviewed the Guinea Portuguese in the Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie de Paris ; I] Propugnatore, vol.V, parte IIa, pp. 129-38, 
furnished the first scientific study of the Ceylon Portuguese by the celebrated 
Italian scholar, Prof. Emilio Teza, of the University of Pisa. Prof. Maspero, 
of the Collége de France, published in the Mémoires de la Société de Linguis- 
tique de Paris, 1875, a paper on the dialect of the Rio de la Plata. Thomas 
(J. J.) gave us, about this time, his treatise on the theory and practice of Creole 
grammar, published at Port of Spain, Trinidad. Tureault sent out, in 1876, 
his Etude sur le langage créole de la Martinique, 2 vols, 8vo, Brest. Dr. Bos, 
in Romania, IX 571-8, 1880, showed us some of the more general character- 
istics of the Mauritian dialect. These constitute, in the main, the helps that 
Coelho had before him when he wrote his essay, and it will be observed from 
their special nature, treating, as they do, a very limited number only of the 
dialects mentioned in his paper, that he has here acted the full part of a 
pioneer. Soon after the appearance of his article, C. Baissac published a 
portly volume entitled Etude sur le patois créole mauricien, Nancy, 1880. 
Ten years previously to this, Prof. Schuchardt, of Graz, had begun the study of 
these distant dialects with the hope of throwing light upon the origin of the 
chief Romance languages, and it was by the almost simultaneous appearance 
of the important works of Baissac and Coelho in this field that his interest in 
it was re-awakened and his investigations continued, so that in 1882 he sent 
out the first of his monographic studies, of which No. VI is now before us. 
This second pioneer series, covering a part of the Romance dialect territory 
different from that treated by Coelho, consists of four articles on divers species 
of Portuguese (Nos. I, II, III and VI), one on the Malay Spanish, and one on 
the Melanesian English. Number I is entitled Ueber das Negroportugie- 
sische von S. Thomé (West Afrika), cf. Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 
CI B. 889-917, Phil. hist. classe; No. II, Ueber das Indoportugiesische von 
Cochin, ibid. CII B. 799-816; No. III, Ueber das Indoportugiesische von 
Diu, ibid. CII] Bd. 3-18; No. IV, Ueber das Malaiospanische der Philippinen, 
ibid. CV B. 111-50; No. V, Ueber das Melaneso-Englische, ibid. CV B. 
151-61: and No. VI as noted above. This last-mentioned study consists of 
observations on the geographical distribution of the Mangalore idiom, and the 
probable number of inhabitants that speak it, together with fifteen pages of 
original texts, covering folk-songs, tales, conversational extracts and transla- 
tions, all of which is followed by a cursory survey of the most striking peculi- 
arities of the phonology and morphology of the dialect. In the treatment of 
these there is, of course, constant reference to the other studies, just named, 
of our author on the different types of Portuguese in the East, but he remarks 
especially the strong resemblance between the Mangalore and the Cochin 
species, the former, however, showing a much stronger influence of the 
English than the latter. The Indo-Portuguese inhabitants of this region, as a 
rule, in truth, speak to-day only Malabar or English, so that we have to do 
here with language-forms that are in full process of disappearing, and the 
writer thinks it will not be long before the mixed idioms shall have disappeared 
altogether. The whole number of Portuguese Catholics, both in Eastern and 
Western India, is counted at 134,000, of whom about one-half still speak the 
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Indo-Portuguese. In a general estimate of the numbers who still use the 
mixed dialect in S. E. India—that part of the language territory here studied 
by our author—the coast from Goa to Cape Comorin is divided into two great 
districts, one of which, the southern, has its central point in Cochin, the other 
in Mangalore, and the Catholics amount here, in all, to about sixty thousand. 
If we reckon that the same proportion of inhabitants use the dialect in this 
part of India as is calculated for the whole country, we have about thirty 
thousand as a rough approximation of the extent to which it is spoken on the 
East coast. 

In its phonetics, the most noteworthy characteristic of the Mangalore idiom 
is the loss of its final atonic vowel in pronunciation, and in writing even the 


Sign is often omitted, as in forms like temp, noit, minh, etc. For the morpho- 


logy, a phenomenon here presents itself that is thought to be unique and of 
great importance for the whole question of speech-mixture, namely, the English 
possessive case-sign has passed into the Portuguese, and we have constructions 
such as todos casa’s gente = ‘‘all the persons of the house,” Alexandre’s alma 
= “ Alexander’s soul,” etc. 

Max Muller’s well-known axiom that “denies the possibility of a mixed 
language” (Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. 15, p. 86) receives, in 
this case, a severe shock, for he surely could not count the Indian idiom as 
belonging to English in the face of so many grammar elements that are strictly 
Romance in form and construction, and yet we have here one of the strongest 
characteristics of Teutonic speech firmly established as an integral part of 
the grammatical machinery of this dialect. Furthermore, this is the general 
means of expressing all genitive relations in the Mangalore idiom, as, for 
example, ouru’s quantia = “‘a quantity of gold,” and English substantival 
composita fall into the same category when transferred to this dialect, ¢. g., 
cama’s roupa = bed-clothes. Double genitives, too, are thus construed with 
perfect freedom, as Vusse’s filha’s perto; este peda¢o he hombre’s olho’s casco 
que, etc. 

English words with Portuguese terminations come up just as we find them 
throughout other departments of the Romance dialects, when they are brought 
into contact with foreign elements, as, for example, in the case of the German, 
the Nahuatl, etc. English citizen gives us dialect citizao, advantages, dialect 
advantagens. The few examples here cited are sufficient to bring out, ina 
measure, the importance that attaches to these scientific contributions on a set 
of Romance dialects that are not known to many specialists, even in this 
department of Romance philology. But the series, with its limited number of 
texts and succinct statement of general linguistic characteristics, is only 
intended as a forerunner to an extensive and detailed work that shall compre- 
hend, not only the rarer Neo-Latin jargons of non-European growth, but also 
those that have a Teutonic basis (cf. Zeitschrift fur Romanische Philologie, V 
581). Prof. Schuchardt’s acquaintance with multiform types of language, and 
his clear, critical judgment in dealing with intricate masses of material, as is 
shown in his Vokalismus des Vulg4rlateins, eminently fit him for this diffi- 
cult task, and the results, therefore, of his labors in this field cannot but be 
looked forward to with the greatest interest by all those specially engaged in 


dialect research. 
A. M. ELLIOTT. 
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Indogermanische Grammatiken. Band IV. Β. DELBROCK, Einleitung in das 
Sprachstudium. ate Auflage. Leipzig, Breitkopf ἃ Hartel, 1884. 


Many students in this country, as well as abroad, who have felt the value of 
Prof. Delbriick’s useful and suggestive little summary, will experience a feeling 
of disappointment on reading in his preface to the new edition that, owing to 
an accident, he did not learn the necessity of a second edition until too late to 
carry out his original plan, which was to extend the historical portion of the 
work (this would have been especially desirable in the chapter on “‘ Neue 
Bestrebungen”) so as to obtain a background better adapted to set off the 
achievements of such masters as Bopp and Grimm. The second essentially 
subjective portion of the book it was also his design to partially remodel; but 
this intention, like the other, could not be carried into execution, and he had 
only time to revise the whole, with here and there a slight addition. The 
principal amendments (most of them indicated in the preface) are the 
following: 

On pp. 53-54 we miss the picturesque statement that Schleicher must have 
viewed the proceedings of the anatomist through philological spectacles, and 
find instead a eulogy of the methods pursued and services rendered by this 
eminent investigator. Ascoli also comes in for his share of praise on p. 58, 
and in a note on p. 122 his Lettera glottologica of 1881 is discussed, in which 
it is claimed that the variety of development attained by the I. E. languages 
in the course of time (such, for instance, as the change of the Latin # to # on 
Gallo-Romanic ground) is due to the “ Kreuzung der Volker.” Delbriick is 
inclined to think that this theory claims too much, since, for example, we meet 
with the change of # to # on Slavonic ground, where no Keltic intermixture 
can exist; yet he admits that this idea must not be lost sight of in our historical 
investigation of forms, and is led in this connection to speak of the sentence- 
accent, so frequently a distinguishing characteristic among the German dialects, 
yet which has never yet been utilized in drawing the boundaries between them. 

In his preface to the English translation, Prof. Delbriick expressed the hope 
that in a second edition he might be able to discuss his disagreement with 
Sayce’s views; we find nothing, however, in the present volume, except a note 
on p. 70, stating that the Englishman agrees, in the main, with Ludwig’s 
“Adaptation theory,” after revoking an earlier opinion very similar to Bopp’s, 
with regard to the personal endings of the verb, 

Perhaps the most important alteration in the book is in the passage on pp. 
118-119, where the question is discussed whether the law of economy is to be 
regarded as the only principle in phonetic change. In consideration of Prof. 
Whitney’s remarks in the Proceedings of the Am. Phil. Assoc. for July, 1882, 
the theory of the latter is presented by Prof. Delbriick with more fulness and 
accuracy than before, and he admits that the tendency to ease plays “eine 
ganz hervorragende Rolle” in the life of language. He does not, however, 
content himself with acknowledging (with Whitney) the a priori possibility of 
the existence of other factors yet to be discovered; ignoring Whitney’s objec- 
tion that there can be no conscious “ striving ᾽ in the case, he still advocates 
the plausibility of an “aesthetic” impulse, as brought forward in the first 
edition. This he further elaborates by the example of the fashionable habit, 
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prevailing among the German military, of speaking’‘through the nose, and the 
experience of Kempelen regarding the favorite pronunciation of 7 in Paris. 
He seems to lose sight of the fact that such arbitrary proceedings (in so far 
as they are arbitrary, and do not rest, on the one hand, on physical grounds, 
and, on the other hand, on an unconscious imitation of the pronunciation of 
one’s fellows) have no more to do with the natural life and growth of language 
than an edict of government which (if we can imagine it) should forbid the 
utterance of the vowel σ within a given community. 

There is little else to record in the way of addition or improvement. 
Rather interesting is the opinion, expressed in a sentence at the end of the 
chapter on the agglutination theory, that if the attempt (to analyze I. E. 
inflectional forms) is ever to be more successful than at present, “so wird das 
jedenfalls nur mit reichlicher Benutzung der ausserindogermanischen Sprach- 
welt méglich sein.” In the chapter on the Separation of the Races, the views 
of Johannes Schmidt are presented somewhat more in detail, especially in 
their relation to those of Leskien. To the whole a brief conclusion is appended, 
which is summed up in the remark, already uttered in the preface to the 
English translation, “ Die Sprachwissenschaft ist aus der philosophischen in 
die historische Periode eingetreten.” 

E. CHANNING. 


De Theatro Attico saeculi ante Christum quinti. Dissertatio philologa. 
JuLius HOpKEN. Bonnae, 1884. 


Philologie. Ueber das griechische und rémische Theater, von Dr. J. HOPKEN. 


These two, the former a graduating thesis, the latter a more popular restate- 
ment of the same, may be noticed together. The points which Dr. Hépken 
desires to establish are, as it will be seen, decidedly revolutionary. To any 
one who has been a pleased and confiding spectator at recent representations 
of Greek plays—as, for example, the excellent and justly praised production 
of the Gédipus Tyrannus, at Cassel, in 1879, or the more elaborate representa- 
tion of the same play at Harvard in 1881—it will be perhaps somewhat 
startling to be told that learned professors have -been in error, not in details 
simply, but in regard to the most important relations between chorus and 
actors. Yet, improbable as it may be that the true explanation should so long 
have been delayed, one must be only too glad of any additional light upon 
difficulties and contradictions in the account of the construction of the theatre 
heretofore accepted. 

Dr. Hépken claims that the Attic theatre of the 5th century B. C. differed 
from the Roman theatres and others of a later date more than the plans in the 
books indicate. 

As is well known, the cavea or θέατρον proper (see fig. RRR) was 
curtailed in the Roman theatre to a semicircle; the front of the proscenium 
(in the extended sense) was the whole diameter of this circle, and consequently 
this space was sufficiently large for a stage when a chorus was no longer to be 
provided for. In the 5th century theatre, on the other hand, the whole 
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orchestra, he maintains, was the stage, and the proscenium or traditional stage 
was purely subsidiary, a mere vestibule to the larger adjoining (and temporary) 
stage on the same level; this stage must have filled the greater part of the 
orchestra; an open place, the Konistra (see fig. 1, O), was, however, left 
between this elevated platform and the lowest circle of seats; this latter was 
to serve for the convenience of spectators in gaining or leaving their seats; 
this Konistra, moreover, was gained by two passages (fig. 1, A’A’) at either 
side of the proscenium, leading into the open air, and very commonly, though 
falsely, called the Parodoi. The Thymele (T) he puts, not in the centre of 
the orchestra, but at the middle of the circle furthest from the proscenium ; 
finally, the “ proscenium steps,” so called, leading down from the proscenium 
(1115) to a lower level, were an invention, or rather a misconception, on the 
part of Pollux, of the word ‘ proscenium.’ 

Our notions of the Greek theatre are drawn chiefly from the grammarian 
Pollux (of the 2d century A. D.); from the treatise on architecture by Vitruvius 
(under Augustus),and from the remains of Roman and Greek theatres which 
have been preserved. Scattered information may, however, be obtained from 
the scholiasts and some other sources. By a careful comparison of these, Dr. 
I16pken has been able to show a confusion of terminology on the part of Pollux 
and Vitruvius, certainly sufficient to warrant a re-examination of views here- 
tofore taken for granted. So persuaded has he become of the error of ruling 
notions that he declares (Dissert. p. 15) “in scaena vel proscaenio, una excep- 
tione (ἡ. ¢, the Roman) admissa, actum esse nego.” 

A brief sketch of his argument is here given. Thespis elevated his actor on 
a table in the midst of the chorus. Around this chorus the spectators ranged 
themselves in acircle. The purpose of this table, or thymele, was that the 
actor might readily be seen. From the dialogue between this actor and the 
chorus arose the drama, Probably about this time a background was intro- 
duced; this cut off a small segment of the circle and would thus break the 
ring of spectators. Aeschylus next wishes to introduce the actor to greater 
liberty of action. He is to move about freely, nor is he to be hindered by the 
inconvenience of ascending and descending the thymele; hence the thymele, © 
Dr. Hépken claims, is reduced to a level with the surrounding orchestra and 
the actor moves freely about this enlarged stage. But how shall he be 
distinguished from and above the chorus? Evidently this is the natural 
explanation of the invention of the cothurnus and other devices for increasing 
the height of the actors.! In this connection it is shown that thymele (may) = 
logeion, and the logeion was called ὀκρίβας; but from various authorities we 
learn that oxpij3ac was another name for the cothurnus. In other words, when 
the office of the thymele was usurped by the cothurnus, there arose a not 
unnatural confusion of names. Here may also be noticed the confusion of the 
whole series of terms, scaena, proscenium, thymele, logeion ; to a disentang!e- 


1 Donaldson (‘ Theatre of the Greeks,’ ᾿ς, 285) denies positively that the adoption of the 
Cothurnus was “ primarily occasioned by the necessity of giving the actor a more elevated 
stature,’ but the scholiast to Lucian (Jup. Trag.), whom D. himself cites in another place, 
uses the expression: ἐμβάτας μὲν τὰ ξύλα ἃ βάλλουσιν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας οἱ τραγῳδοὶ, iva φανῶσι 
μακρότεροι. 
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ment of these, all used as interchangeable, at one time or another, the latter 
part of the dissertation is devoted. 

Certain passages cited by Dr. Hipken,e. g. the sprinkling of the barley 
among the spectators (Ar. Pax 962 sqq.), or the appeal of Dionysus (Ran. V 
293 sqq.) to the priest (of Dionysus seated in the front row of seats)—seem 
to show that the actors must then have been near the spectators and therefore 
in the orchestra. Some obvious difficulties about this passage, however, are 
not entirely cleared up by this new arrangement. 

A staging was built out from the permanent structure of the proscenium for 
every series of dramatic representations. That this staging was temporary is 
assumed, in part, from the decorations on the front of the proscenium wall, 
i.e. the Hyposcenium which Hépken locates ‘unter dem Proscenium.” The 
chief argument against this view is the allusion in Pollux to the “proscenium 
stairs,” by which we are to understand that the actors descended into the 
orchestra from time to time. An elaborate citation and comparison of 
passages is here given to prove that this allusion rests upon a misconception 
of the use of the word ‘ proscenium’; προσκήνιον has several meanings: 1. the 
ordinary one; 2. one of the stage fixtures; 3. aveil. Here it is probably used 
in the second sense, and probably also from it, by means of these “ proscenium 
stairs,” Trygaeus (Ar. Pax v. 174) descends after being deserted by his beetle. 
Athenaeus (περὶ Μηχανημάτων, Ὁ. 29, ed. Wescher) says: κατεσκεύασαν δέ τινες 
εν πολιορκίᾳ κλιμάκων γένη παραπλήσια τοῖς τιθεμένοις ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις πρὸς τὰ 
παρασκήνια τοῖς ὑποκριταῖς ; these moveable steps, it is claimed, would not have 
been placed at the front of the stone proscenium. Moreover, we have the 
term προσκήνιον specifically included among the list of stage machines (see 
Dissert. p. 21). Finally, Wieseler’s “ Theatergebaude und Denkmaler” (Tab. 
IX 14) preserves a probably ancient representation of this machine ;- with this 
is compared the gloss to Verg. Georg. II 380: “ proscaenia autem sunt pulpita 
ante scaenam, in quibus ludicra exercentur.” This misunderstanding arose as 
follows. By the old view, the actors are upon the stage, the chorus down in 
the orchestra; chorus and actors must come into connection from time to time, 
therefore this set of steps is invented for the purpose. 

In the “frons scaenae” (FL, fig. 1) are five doors, the three middle doors 
and the two parodoi at the extreme right and left. By the latter enter the 
chorus and, from the left, the gods (when not from above). The so-called 
parodoi, on a level with, and leading into, the xoviorpa are for the use of the 
spectators. They were frequently confused with the real mdpodor; to distin- 
guish Plutarch speaks of αἱ ἄνω and αἱ κάτω rdpodor, 

The logeion or logeum was the scaffolding in the orchestra adjoining the 
proscenium. After the final disappearance of the chorus from the drama in 
the 4th century B. C., the scaffolding in the orchestra could be built smaller. 
And since there was no longer any dancing or singing upon it, the name 
‘Logeion’ (abcd, fig. 1) was given to it. To give Hépken’s own words 
(Philologie, p. 7), ‘Die Bithne (= scaena) war also folgende: Durch die 
Thien der Biihnenwand schritten die Schauspieler fiber den Coulissenraum, 
das Proscenium, auf das Gerilist der Orchestra, Logeion, auf dem das Stiick 
allen sichtbar, die in dem halbkreisférmigen Theater zuschauten, gespielt 
wurde,” 
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The figures appended will illustrate the views advanced by Dr. Hépken. 
In fig. 1, R—R—R = lowest row of spectators. The dotted line yd shows 
the limitation of the Roman semicircle. 


FL = Frons scaenae. T = Thymele. 
I = Proscenium., V = Middle door. 
E = Orchestra. NN = Side doors. 
O = Konistra. AA = Parodoi. 


A’A’ = Exits (πυλίς and ψαλίς). 


In fig. 2,a section made through the dotted line af (fig. 1) is given to show 
the elevation of orchestra (E) and proscenium (I), and the depression left by 
the konistra (O) between spectators (R) and the orchestral stage. 

FRANCIS G. ALLINSON. 


Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum edita curantibus Ioanne 
Kviéala et Carolo Schenkl. Ciceronis Orationes Selectae. Scholarum in 
usum edidit HERMANNUS NOHL. Vol. I, Oratio pro Sex. Roscio Amerino. 
Leipzig, Freytag, 1884. 


This little volume of forty pages, forming part of a new series of Latin 
authors, edited for school use, deserves attention by reason of its cheapness 
(the price is only about eight cents), the clearness of its print, which is singu- 
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larly free from errors, and the care which has been bestowed upon the consti- 
tution of the text. The form of page chosen seems to us a little too broad, and 
the line so long as to be somewhat confusing to the eye. Beneath the text on 
each page is given a judicious selection of various readings and of emendations 
proposed by different scholars. In the text itself words or letters not found in 
the MSS, but due to emendation or conjecture, are printed in italics. 

Of course, for teachers such an edition will not supersede the recent edition 
of Landgraf, with its critical appendix and the scholia Gronoviana, nor that of 
Mueller, with its fuller statement of MS-readings, but it is admirably adapted 
for school use. The following notes may give some idea of its critical 
procedure. In §11, Madvig’s emendation dignissimam for the unintelligible 
dimisstus of the MSS has been accepted, to make a readable text; 826, tnso- 
lentius is read for Lntius (following Eberhard), where Richter and Fleckeisen 
read Jicentius; §31, we think Madvig’s minae et terrores, which Landgraf 
accepts, and which has some support in the MSS, should be followed rather 
than read omnes tmmineant lerrores periculague impendeant omnia. In $39 we 
are glad to see the repeated question Patrt non placebat? kept against Madvig. 
In §55 the editor proposes to omit tntmicus after huc. §60, he does not attach 
enough weight to the testimony of Gellius and Diomedes in favor of pepugtsset, 
but adopts pupugisset, although in §131 he accepts pernicii on Gellius’ authority, 
and in §104 reads audaciter with Priscian. /faec is rightly kept instead of Aae 
in §67. In 878 cur is omitted, following Pluygers, and in §86 e/ucet is read 
for the manuscript e/uceat. In §106 suspicandum hoc does not strike us asa 
happy emendation, but the passage is one not easy to restore. The edition, as 
a whole, however, is very attractive. The same can be said of another volume 
of the series, which has just come to hand, an edition of the Fasti of Ovid, by 


Otto Githling, with an excellent index of proper names, 
M. W. 


De Tribus Pseudacronianorum Scholiorum Recensionibus scripsit RICCARDUS 
KuKULA, Dr. Phil. Vindobonae, apud Carolum Konegen, 1883. 49 pp. 


Der sogenannte Gronov Scholiast zu elf Ciceronischen Reden. Ueberlief- 
erung, Text und Sprache auf Grund einer Neuvergleichung der Leydener 
Handschrift, dargestellt von Dr. THOMAS STANGL. Leipzig, G. Freytag, 
1884. 82 pp. 

It is a fact worthy of note that, of late years, increased attention has been 
given to the remains of ancient learning and criticism which have come down 
to us in the form of scholia, glossaries and commentaries, of grammatical 
compendia and such hodge-podge miscellanea as are contained in Aulus 
Gellius, Nonius and Macrobius. To ascertain from what sources an author 
like Gellius or Servius drew his wisdom is a matter of no slight importance, 
and from the investigations still going on in this field, valuable results may be 
expected. So the attempt to point out the component parts of the commentary 
of Donatus to Terence reveals facts of the utmost interest, but here the last 
word cannot be said until we have before us an authoritative text, a work for 
which scholars have long waited impatiently. 

The first of the treatises named above has to do with the scholia of Horace 
which go under the name of Pseudo-Acron. The writer refersto the exami- 
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nation of the scholia made by Keller in Symbola Phil. Bonnensium, Lips. 1867, 
where the results reached were based mainly upon the subject-matter, with 
very little regard to the language. Kukula proposes to scrutinize more closely 
the diction of the scholia. Keller came to the conclusion that the Recension 
A belonged to the beginning of the fifth century, and I to the end of the same, 
while Kukula sets A at about 450, and Γ not before the middle of the sixth 
century. The existing editions of the scholia are inadequate; a new one is 
demanded, in which the different recensions are not confused. It is evident 
that the scholia to the odes and the scholia to the satires and epistles are not 
the work of the same hand. In the one the scholiast speaks always of Maro, 
in the other of Vergil. ‘Tliree recensions then must be sharply distinguished. 

The writer points out numerous words in A which are first found in authors 
of the fourth century. Di/apidatio, put down by Harper’s as ἅπαξ λεγόμενον͵ 
occurs in Schol. Carm. II 8, 22; five words are found which occur first in 
writers at the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century, among these 
grossus and incongrue. Tempestuosus, which is frequent in Pseudo-Acron, is 
not found elsewhere earlier than the fifth century. On such data the recension 
A is set between 430 and 450. 

The recensions Γ and ry are examined in a similar way in regard to their 
vocabulary, and the former assigned to the middle or end of the sixth century, 
the latter to a period certainly not earlier than the seventh, with some interpo- 
lations of an even later date. In A we never have such comparative formations 
as magis pulchriores, amplius sapientior, amphus graviores, which are found in 
vy. The recension ry has also many more ἅπαξ εἰρημένα, and in many ways 
reveals its later origin. Skilfully as the evidence is put, it is clear that the 
writer attaches altogether too much weight to the statements of the available 
lexica in regard to the occurrence of a word. When the vocabulary of all the 
later writers shall have been as thoroughly scanned as he has scanned that of 
the scholia, many of his arguments may be found untrustworthy. 

The treatise on the scholia Gronoviana, by Stangl, is a very careful and 
thorough piece of work. Having given the history of the scholia, and some 
account of the MS in which four different hands are to be distinguished, the 
first being of the tenth century, he proceeds in part II to consider the character 
and age of the scholia. Gronovius had already detected traces of two scholiasts, 
and A. Mai before him had hinted that there was still another. Stang] under- 
takes to prove that the scholia in Cat. II-IV, pro Ligario, pro Marcello, pro 
Deiotaro, pro Roscio Amerino, pro lege Manilia, pro Milone, are to be ascribed 
to a fourth scholiast. The scholiast A is by far the best, and may have lived 
as early as the fifth century. The scholiast B, much inferior to A, has drawn 
largely from the Pseudo-Asconius and was probably a Christian. C is perhaps 
a little more independent than B, and neither is to be assigned to a date 
earlier than 600, while D, the poorest of all, as he is the most extensive, lived 
still later. Part III contains emendations to the text of the scholia, which 
show how thoroughly the writer has equipped himself for his task. Part IV 
is taken up with the proof in detail of the statements made above, and for 
those who are interested in matters of grammar and style will be interesting 
reading. Good indices complete the book. We trust that an edition of the 


scholia will soon follow. 
M. W. 
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Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts. 
Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1883. 


No. 41, Das Endinger Judenspiel. Zum ersten mal herausgegeben von 
Karl von Amira. 

This drama is by an anonymous author. It was represented in the year 
1616 in Endingen. The story of the play is very simple. A family of poor 
Christians was murdered in Endingen about the year 1462. Several Jews of 
the town were accused of the murder in 1470; they confessed the crime and 
were burned. The play is written in a very simple style; the criminals do not 
make the slightest effort to hide the deed, but confess their guilt at once. It 
is not certain whether the play is founded on an historical occurrence or not. 


Nos. 42, 43, Elf Fastnachtspiele aus den Jahren 1550 und 1551, von Hans 
Sachs. Herausgegeben von Edmund Goetze. 

Whatever may be said of the poetical genius of Hans Sachs, and of the 
literary significance of his works, he holds the first rank among the great 
number of dramatists of the sixteenth century. This is certain, despite the 
fact that his dramatic power and skill are far from being very great in the true 
sense of the word. His “ Fastnachtspiele” are probably the best works he 
ever wrote. They are founded on little anecdotes and humoristic stories, which 
he treated in his peculiar dramatic fashion. The selection contained in the 
present volume includes eleven plays, No. 39 to 50 inclusive. Some of them, 
especially No. 42, “Der Bauer in dem Fegfeuer,” and No. 43, “ Die listige 
Buhlerin,” are founded on stories of the Decameron of Boccaccio. The whole 
collection is not without interest, and shows the old Mastersinger to his best 
advantage. The plays give a faithful picture of the times, and especially of 
the life in the German cities. 


No. 49, Streitgedichte gegen Herzog Heinrich den Jiingern von Braun- 
schweig, von Burkau Wallis, 1542. Herausgegeben von Friedrich Koldeweg. 

This volume contains four poems. Their author was a zealous adherent of 
the Reformation, while the Duke Henry of Brunswick was vehemently opposed 
to Luther. The duke was powerful and cruel; he was a Catholic less from 
religious convictions than from selfish interests. His anger was particularly 
aroused when the new doctrine was preached in his city of Brunswick. At 
the imperial diet in Ratisbon, in the year 1541, he was accused of several 
criminal deeds, especially of having set fire to the town of Einbeck, when 
three hundred of its inhabitants perished in the flames. In the year 1542 the 
electoral prince, Johann Friedrich of Saxony, and the Landgrave Philipp of 
‘Hessia marched against the duke in the interests of the cities of Brunswick 
and ‘Goslar, which Henry had oppressed. The duchy was conquered and the 
duke'fled. This campaign against the adversary of the Reformation brought 
‘forth many songs and satires, in which the joy at the victory of the Protestant 
cause and the scorn at the duke’s defeat found a vivid expression. 

The four poems given in the present volume are interesting, as they show 
us the spirit of a very interesting epoch. Ε 
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MNEMOSYNE, Vol. XI, Part I. 


The first article in this part, pp. 1-7, is by Cobet, entitled “ Hecataei 
Milesii scripta pevderiypaga.” After quoting the passages of Galen in which 
we are told that the demand of the Alexandrian and Pergamene kings for the 
works of illustrious authors called forth a supply of forged writings, Cobet says 
he is convinced that the books of Hecataeus, from which the fragments we 
possess were taken, were of this character. ‘‘Ipsius Hecataei scripta ab 
Herodoto obscurata et obruta olim perierant et quidquid sub Hecataei nomine 
ferebatur erat pevderiypagoy et Hecataei nil praeter nomen habebat.” Passages 
are quoted from Athenaeus, Arrian, and Strabo, to show that doubt of the 
authorship was felt by these writers. When the demand came, “apparebant 
Hecataei περιηγήσεις, yeveadoyiat, ἱστορίαι, omnia ψευδεπίγραφα εἰ magnam 
partem ex ipso Herodoto desumta; quod quum vidissent eruditi satis inepte 
opinati sunt Herodotum quae Hecataeo sublegisset edidisse pro suis.” This 
opinion, it is true, is entertained by C. Muller, the editor of the fragmenta 
Histor. Graec. But “" rovAvpabnposivn, τῆς ov κενεώτερον οὐδέν, et sanae rationi 
officit et obtundit iudicium. Diu et multum in hac palaestra exercitatum esse 
oportet eum qui antiqua ab recentioribus, genuina a spuriis discernere posse 
velit; et quia plerique multa quam multum malebant legere factum est ut non 
haberent (ut Galeni verbis utar) ἐπιστήμην κριτικὴν τῶν γεγραμμένων." Prof. 
Sayce, who has recently undertaken to edit the first three books of Herodotus, 
shows that, in regard to the claims of Herodotus and of Hecataeus to property 
in statements which purport to be made by both of them, he is in the uncritical 
state just censured. 


Cobet next, pp. 8-20, gives some notes on the pseudo-Platonic 7heages, 
Hipparchus, Amatores, and Alcibiades secundus, as edited by Schanz. There is 
not much of interest here; but two or three specimens may beccited. “ Theag, 
p. 1284: ὁρᾷς, ὦ πάτερ, ὃτι Σωκράτης ov πάνυ μοι δοκεὶ τι ἐθέλειν ἐμοὶ συνδιατρίβειν, 
Insanientis oratio est: ὁρᾷς ore poe δοκεῖ. Submota erit omnis difficultas si 
rescripseris : ὁρᾷς, ὦ πάτερ; ὁ Σωκράτης ov πάνυ μοι δοκεῖ ἐθέλειν κτέ, Delendum 
est τί, namque ov πάνυ τί rectissime dicitur, sed ov πάνυ μοι δοκεὶ τι ἐθέλειν 
ineptum est. Ὁρᾷς sic positum est ἰη Attica perfrequens.” ‘‘P, 1284: Xap- 
μίδην yap τουτονὶ γιγνώσκετε τὸν καλὸν TeNduevov τοῦ Τ᾽ λαύκωνος. Quid hoc est, 
ὁ καλὸς γενόμενος) An ex formoso turpis [ex turpi formosus?] factus est? 
Corrige: τὸν καλὸν ΛεΓόμενον." On Alc. ii, p. 145¢, where oidayev occurs, he 
writes: “Sunt hi Dialogi leves opellae, confabulationes non illepidae, sed 
inanes nullo certo consilio institutae et exitum non habentes. Qui ista scripti- 
tarunt Platonem volebant imitari videri et utuntur quantum possunt lingua 
Platonica, ut plurimum satis tersa et nitida. Itaque oidayev pro iovev non 
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poterant dicere neque ἀποκριθῆναι pro ἀποκρίνασθαι neque aliis sordibus ἐκ τῆς 
συνηθείας uti.” 


In the. next article, pp. 21-46, Naber continues his notes on Aristophanes. 
He discusses at length the parts assigned to the several birds in the construc- 
tion of their city, Av. 1136 ff., and makes the sequence of the work and the 
comprehension of it much simpler by substituting in 1143, 1146 ἐμαλάττοντο, 
ἐμάλαττον for ἐνεβάλλοντο, ἐνέβαλλον. On 1620, μενετοὶ θεοί, he writes: “non 
concoquo—equidem scripserim: μενέτω θεός," but referring to the passage in 
Thuc. i, 142, τοῦ πολέμου οἱ καιροὶ ov μενετοί, he merely says that the word 
“miro modo usurpatum est.” On 1652, where Herakles is asked, after 
protesting against being called νόθος, πῶς av ποτε | ἐπίκληρον εἶναι τὴν Αθηναίαν 
δοκεῖς, | οὖσαν θυγατέρ᾽, ὄντων ἀδελφῶν γνησίων, Naber remarks that in this play 
Βασίλεια is represented as the heiress of the property of the defunct Zeus, and 
wishes to read here τὴν Βασίλειάν σοι ‘vel simile quid.’ In Lysist. 14 he 
wishes to change βουλευσυμέναισιν ov περὶ φαύλου πράγματος into πράγματος 
av φαύλου πέρ. On the difficult line 114, κἂν εἰ ye χρείη τοὔγκυκλον | τουτὶ 
καταθεῖσαν ἐκπιεῖν αὐθημερόν, he rejects the interpretation of Blaydes, saying 
that “abjicerem Blaydesii commentarios nisi hoc incredibile παρόραμα aliis 
locis redemisset et abunde compensavisset,” and then gives his own con- 
jecture περιπατεῖν for ἐκπιεῖν, in which “vera scriptura per se satis agnos- 
citur.” On Thesm. 855-7, containing a parody of Eur. Hel. 1-3, he suggests 
Aevpot¢e for λευκῆς in Euripides, and ποτίζει for νοτίζει here. But as to 
the point of the whole, “latet aliquid quod perpetuo ignorabimus ; praestat 
nunc quoque id quod sexcenties praestat et fatebimur ignorantiam—de ceteris 
ampliandum censeo, donec Bentleius revixerit.” On Ran. 609, where, 
when Xanthias, with οὐκ ἐς κόρακας; μὴ πρόσιτον, warns off the two slaves 
Aeacus bids to lay hands upon him, Aeacus exclaims εἶεν, καὶ μαχεῖ; and 
calls three more with the words χωρεῖτε δεῦρο καὶ μάχεσθε τουτῳί, Naber objects 
that ‘non hanc μάχην appellamus, quum quinque homines unum eundemque 
inermem adoriuntur. Prodeunt tres robusti homines, qui cum Xanthia non 
depugnent,sed eum sine mora comprehendant et manus post tergum revinciant. 
Itaque legendum, λάβεσθε τουτουί." But the next words of Dionysus imply 
that Xanthias does use his fists against his assailants: εἶτ᾽ οὐχὶ δεινὰ ταῦτα, 
τίπτειν τουτονὶ | κλέπτοντα πρὸς τἀλλότρια; if the necessity of the proposed 
alteration is not here apparent, the suggestion for the emendation of 788 is 
very happy. Aeacus says that Sophocles, when he entered Hades, did not 
insist on assuming the tragic throne ἀλλ᾽ éxvoe μὲν Αἰσχύλον... κἀνέβαλε τὴν 
δεξιάν, κἀκεῖνος ὑπεχώρησεν αὑτῷ Tov Opdvov. Who is ἐκεῖνος ἢ) Kock says 
Sophocles, and that the emphatic pronoun is used of him, because his good 
manners are contrasted with the impudent self-assertion of Euripides. Green 
thinks it must be Aeschylus, notwithstanding the objection presented by the 
use of the aorist. Naber proposes to read Αἰσχύλος, which removes all the 
difficulty ; and argues that it was proper that the kiss should be offered to and 
not by the new-comer. ‘ Advenam osculamur, ut intelligat se amari et 
iucundum hospitem adesse ; sed si advena anteverterit et osculum occupaverit, 
praesentiam suam obtrudere videbitur et odium pariet.” He shows, by refer- 
ence to Martial, Fronto, and Friedlander, that such were Roman good manners ; 
and by quoting Aesch. Agam. 1560, where it is said that Iphigenia will kiss 
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her father on his arrival, he indicates that “ἐν “Acdov iidem mores obtinent 
quos sub sole homines observitant.” 


The next article, pp. 47-58, is on the 6th book of Plato’s Leges, by the late 
Prof. Badham, of Sidney. These criticisms will be found of the greatest use 
by Schanz, when he reaches this treatise in his new edition, though they are 
not very available for this notice. A few lines may, however, be quoted. On 
p. 774¢ the conjecture γήμασθαι τὰς πένητας for γηράσκειν τοὺς πένητας brings 
light where darkness reigned before; and then Badham writes: ‘ex hoc 
immani errore plurima coniicere licet; primum librum illum, unde nostri 
derivati sunt, cursivis, ut vocant, litteris exaratum fuisse; nam ni ita esset, μ et 
p confundi non potuissent; deinde compendiis abundasse, quae qui ita des- 
cripsit, ut in plenas litteras converteret, quid singula significarent prorsus 
ignorare non potuit. Itaque ut nonnihil huius hominis socordiae tribuamus, 
ipsarum siglarum obscuris et prope evanidis ductibus magna pars errorum 
imputanda erit. Sed vide modo quae ad hos errores defendendos explicandos- 
que Astius et Stallbaumius in omnibus fere paginis excogitant! ita ut mador, 
quem omnium rerum parentem esse accepimus, novam etiam Graecitatem 
peperisse videatur. Ipsas autem tineas blattasque et quidquid est lucifugarum 
bestiolarum suam habere grammaticam diceres, nostra illa vulgari longe subti- 
liorem. Quam quidem Jowetto ceterisque lucifugis relinquendam censeo; 
quod utinam soli has sordes depascerentur, neque academiae nostrae talibus 
convivatoribus miseram inventutem nutriendam committi.” 


Van Herwerden follows with Paralipomena Thucydidea, pp. §9-68, in which, 
in addition to making a few new suggestions, he calls attention to a good 
many oversights in his recently completed edition. One of the new points is 
on iv, 128. 2, οἱ yap βάρβαροι καὶ ἐφοβήθησαν, τῆς τροπῆς αὑτοὶς ἐνταῦθα γενομένης 
σφῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ μετεώρου, “alterum pronomen admodum mihi suspectum est. 
Nisi fallor, Thucydides more suo proleptice scripserat τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ μετεώρου (2. ¢. 
τῶν ἐπὶ τοῦ λόφου, ut paulo ante dixit). Ad τῶν cum librarii errore adhaesisset 
sigma praegressi participii γενομένη itaque legeretur ZTQN, nescio quis rem 
praeclare gerere sibi visus est corrigens scilicet ΣΦΩΝ, quod hodie ab interpre- 
tibus ingeniosius quam prudentius explicari assolet.” At the end of the article, 
Herwerden refers to the corrections of the text proposed by Vollgraff, and 
noticed in this Journal, Vol. IV, p. 124. The two that were there commended 
he accepts; and, in regard to the proposed omission of καλῶς in οἷς κόσμος 
καλὼς τοῦτο ὁρᾶν (1 5, 2), he says that he abstained from dropping the word in 
his edition only because he could not then account for its insertion. He thinks 
now that it perhaps arose from a marginal καλόν in explanation of κόσμος : 
‘‘quod cum in textum migrasset, a correctore, ut grammatica salva esset, in 
καλῶς mutatum est.” 


We have next, pp. 69-106, Cobet’s critical notes on Stein’s edition of Hero- 
dotus, in continuation of his general remarks on the character of the MSS, 
reported in this Journal, IV 122. His first comment is on the orthography of 
the patrial name of Herodotus, in which he maintains that only a single o 
should be used as in ‘Apyivotcat, etc., and that the MSS are of absolutely no 
weight in such matters, ‘‘quis credat quidquam homuncionibus, qui τί μοι 
μέλλει; pro μέλει scribere solent?” In commenting on Stein’s ééiec, i, 6, = 
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ἐξίησι, Cobet says we should write ἐξιεῖ. “ Verborum in -μὲ exeuntium apud 
Herodotum hae cerfae formae sunt: τίθημι, τιθεῖς τιθεῖ et in imperfecto érifea, 
ἐτίθεις, ἐτίθει, δίδωμι, διδοῖς, διδοῖ et nonnumquam δίδωσι, et in imperfecto ἐδίδουν, 
ἐδίδους, ἐδίδου, etc.” On i, 11, ὅθενπερ καὶ Exeivog ἐμὲ ἐπεδέξατο γυμνήν, he 
writes: “‘sententia clamat emendandum esse ostendit ἰδὲ, ἐπέδεξα ΤΟΙ͂ ; ii, 42: 
vor Δία ἐνδύντα τὸ νάκος οὕτω vi ἑωυτὸν ἐπιδέξαι, ᾿Ἐπιδεικνύναι significat monstrare 
alicui aliquid quod lubenter et incunde spectet, ut Candaules formosam 
uxorem Gygi; cf. IV 168: τῷ βασιλέϊ----τὰς παρθένους----ἐπιδεικνύουσι."" In i, 51, 
after the word of the inscription ΛΑΚΕΔΑΙΜΟΝΊΩΝ, he assumes a Jacuna, 
and writes the whole thus: διὰ dé τὴν ἐπιγραφὴν ταύτην οἱ Δελφοὶ Λακεδαιμονίων 
φασὶ εἶναι ἀνάθημα οὐκ ὀρθῶς λέγοντες, On i, 64, where he substitutes πιθομένων 
for πειθομένων, he writes: “ perpetuo in Herodoti libris miscentur inter 56 
πειθόμενος, πιθόμενος͵ πυθόμενος et barbarum ποιθόμενος. Quid sit ubique verum 
τὰ συμφραζόμενα declarant. Πιθέσθαι apud Graeculos non erat in usu; itaque 
πείθεσθαι scribebant etiam apud poetas iugulato metro, ut in A’sedtbus v. 851: 
κἀγώ τοί ποτε | old’ ἐξέτει σοι τραυλίσαντι πιθόμενος. Ravennas habet π ΕΙθόμενος.᾽" 
On i, 86 we are told that Stein is constantly wrong in printing εἴρεσθαι and 
ἐπείρεσθαι: ‘‘nam aoristi secundi hae formae sunt. Apud Herodotum praesens 
et imperfectum est constanter εἰρωτᾶν et érepwrav—sed haec verbi forma non 
ultra hos fines progreditur. Aoristus est semper et ubique εἰρόμην---ει in infini- 
tivo eipfoPar—ut AaBéobar—alia sexcenta, Futurum est summa constantia 
εἰρήσομαι et ἐπειρήσομαι. Itaque εἰρόμην idem est quod ἡρώτησα, et εἰρήσομαι 
idem quod ἐρωτήσω. Graviter igitur falluntur qui εἰρόμην imperfectum esse 
opinantur.” Many examples are quoted to show that the fact is as he states it, 
e.g. ili, 32: λαβοῦσαν Apidaxa τὴν γυναῖκα περιτίλαι καὶ ἐπανείρεσθαι τὸν ἄνδρα 
‘‘imo vero ἐπανειρέσθαι id est ἐπανερωτῆσαι." He allows, however, that Homer 
uses εἶρομαι, &c. for ἐρωτῶ, as in οὔτ᾽ εἴρομαι ot re weTaAAa, “ sed nulla huius formae 
apud Herodotum vestigia sunt.” Ina similar way, on i, 125: Κῦρος μὲν ταῦτα 
προηγόρευσε, Cobet maintains, as he has done before in V. L. p. 36, that in 
good writers this verb, simple and compound, is not used beyond the present 
and imperfect tenses; and that, therefore, when we find the aorist we must 
restore the imperfect; since Herodotus used the imperfect “" ἰαστί pro aoristo 
et in aliis sexcentis ut ἔλεγε pro elwe.—Est in omnibus certa dicendi consuetudo 
semper et ubique sine ulla exceptione τὰ αὑτὰ περὶ τῶν αὑτῶν λέγειν, Diversis- 
sima miscet et verbis ludit Lachmannus a Steinio laudatus pag. xlviii ubi 
dicit: ‘semmam constantiam in dicendo scribendoque quaerere animt illiberalis esse. 
In plerisque enim certus et constans dicendi usus est, in aliis consuetudo est 
varia; itaque qui in universum de omnibus pronuntiat οὐδὲν λέγει, Herodotus 
in primis τὰ αὐτὰ περὶ τῶν αὑτῶν λέγει sibique in dicendo mirifice constat, quo 
certior et evidentior emendatio est ubi scribarum vitio sibi ipse dissimilis reperi- 
tur.” It is worth while to note that, in regard to this limitation of the classical 
forms of ἀγορεύειν, Veitch thinks that Cobet ‘has been misled by a too exclusive 
attention to a particular class of writers.’ In i,148 we have the remarkable 
phenomenon of Cobet defending the genuineness of a passage which Stein had 
bracketed as one of the observations which “ pariebat antiquitus grammatica 
ars adhuc in cunis vagiens et ψελλίζουσα." The remark in question is that 
the names of Hellenic festivals all end ἐς τὠντὸ ypduya. Cobet points out 
that it is of just the same character as one made before, in c. 139, on the 
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uniform termination of Persian names, ‘‘quae quum sint sive controversia 
genuina, apparet non esse tangendam alteram de genere hoc observationem 
paene gemellam. Quod autem nostro loco repetit: κατάπερ τῶν Περσέων τὰ 
οὐνόματα indicio est Herodoto ipsi hanc animadversionem satis placuisse. 
Praeterea ipsa oratio non grammaticum nescio quem arguit, sed veterem 
aliquem scriptorem Ionicum loqui. Quis enim grammaticus, ut hoc utar, 
dixisset: πεπόνθασι τοῦτο eo sensu?”’ 


The last article in this part, pp. 107-12, is by van Herwerden on the Argo- 
nautica of Apollonius Rhodius. The text is, he admits, in a fairly satisfactory 
condition ; but there are still a good many passages, “qui hucusque frustra 
medicam manum expectarint.” The first of these which he touches upon is i, 
59, where we are told of Kaineus that ζωόν περ ἕτι κλείουσιν ἀοιδοὶ | Κενταύροισιν 
ὀλέσθαι, ‘quasi vero mortuus perire potuisset.” What is probably the true 
reading is preserved by the Schol. on 1]. A 264: Καινέα yap δὴ πρόσθεν xré., 
since the metre does not allow οἱ πρόσθεν ἐπικλείουσιν of 1. 18 to be used here. 
In i, 262, in the description of the anxious grief with which the departure of 
Jason and his companions was attended, we have the words μήτηρ δ' aug’ αὑτὸν 
βεβολημένη, which the Latin version renders mater vero ipsum amplexa est, But 
there are several objections to the use of this perf. partic. in the sense of περι- 
πλεκομένη, and again the schol. suggests an entirely different thought in his 
comment, λύπῃ BAaBeica ἢ δυσθυμοῦσα. But, since no instance can be adduced 
of the use of the verb alone in this sense, without the addition of a dative, 
“eius affectionis qua quis perculsus sit,” H. suggests that we should write 
augacty βεβολημένη, stupore perculsa. In i, 717 we read Ὕψιπέλην δ᾽ εἴσαντο 
καταφθιμένοιο Θόαντος... ἀνασσέμεν. It is shown that eicavro cannot be used 
for ἴσαν (decay) and that Thoas was not really dead. This renders the correc- 
tion ὀΐσαντο exceedingly probable. In ii, 320 we have the form ἐρέρεινται for 
épnpédara, This is no Abvarit σφάλμα, for in iii, 1328 we find 7pfpervro, and 
many other ‘ monstra’ of the same sort occur, as ἔλειπτο for ἐλέλειπτο, neidew for 
ἤδεσαν, σφωίτερος for σφέτερος, δακρυόειν for δακρυόεν, νῆυν for νῆα ; and the 
proper meaning of words as much disregarded, as in the use of ἀτέμβεσθαι for 
μέμφεσθαι, πέφαται for λέλεκται, ἀμαλδύνειν for κρύπτειν, ὑποβλήδην for ἐν TO 
μέρει, νέποδες for ἀπόγονοι, μάλιστα ἢ for μᾶλλον 7, and many others. 


The parts of pages otherwise unoccupied are filled by Cobet with notes on 


Suidas and Diodorus Siculus. 
C. Ὁ. Morris. 


HERMES. 1883. 
Part I. 


R. Hirzel, Ein unbeachtetes Comoedienfragment. Hirzel, after Numenius 
and after Diogenes, relates an anecdote of the philosopher Lacydes, and, 
comparing the two versions, argues that this amusing story is derived from 
some play of (Middle) Attic comedy. Lacydes is confronted by the fact that 
his slaves purloin from his pantry in a manner inexplicable to himself, and he 
consequently.adopts the Academic sepsis as his platform. Later, however, as 
he finds it impossible properly to rebuke and restrain his thieving domestics 
on this basis of morals, he is compelled to return to Stoicism, because he finds 
the Academic tenets inapplicable to the problems of practical and actual 
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life. Hirzel attempts, with some ingenuity, to reconstruct the dramatic 
development of the story. 


H. Kiihlewein discusses the text and the MSS of Hippocrates’ treatise on 
water, air and localities.: 


G. Knaack (Analecta) presents a number of critical notes on passages in 
Ovid, Petronius, Apollonius, etc. 


A. Gemoll, Die Beziehungen zwischen Ilias und Odyssee. This paper is 
the result of much toil. The author discusses 136 passages of the Odyssey. 
which either closely resemble, or are identical with, passages of the Iliad. 
The general result of the investigation is presented on p. 35. “Amongst the 
136 passages there are but three, and those later insertions, 1], ¢, in which the 
Odyssey proves to be the original.” The theory of a common storehouse of 
current epic diction he endeavors to remove, as far as possible, from his 
discussion, insisting that in the Iliad the phrases seem to have been composed 
especially for the particular situation, whereas in the Odyssey this fitness was 
not so palpable, It is interesting to note that, in conformity with his general 
theory, Gemoll decidedly rejects the thesis of Hinrichs (“On the Chryseis 
episode,” noticed in a former number of this Journal), according to which that 
portion of A is a contfaminatio or cento, gathered from other passages of the Iliad, 
from the Odyssey, and from the hymn on the Delphian Apollo. As regards 
the Odyssey, Gemoll says (p. 39), “1 am unable to find that even a single 
passage of it has been proved to be the original; παν, 7 shall prove the opposite 
in all those passages that are not epic formulas.” While we must remember that 
in such discussions the author will be inclined to adjust critical details to his 
main thesis, still Gemoll seems to have made many substantial points which 
will prove suggestive to the critical student of Homer. 


H. Roehl, In Franciscum Lenormant Inscriptionum Falsarium Responsio 
Altera. Roehl points out with ample detail that Lenormant’s rejoinder to his 
own sharp strictures (Hermes, 1882, p. 448 sqq.) is defective or evasive, and 
says, in closing (p. 102), ‘‘Hoc loco nunc est quaestio de eis I.enormanti 
monumentis, quae publice infamata sunt. Nec non et ceterorum multa 
coticulam sibi postulant (cf. Hermes, XVII 462) dico inscriptiones Aegaei, 
alias, imprimis quas annis 1866, 1867, 1868 edidit, nam his maxime annis 
adulterandi cupido velut teter morbus eum videtur obsedisse; sed haec in 
aliud tempus differenda.” 


O. Richter, Clivus Capitolinus. Richter charges Jordan with various errors 
in his attempt to reconcile modern excavations with ancient authorities, and 
himself discusses all the antiquarian detail of the subject (the Capitolium proper, 
the avx on the northern end of the hill, the road leading to it) with exhaustive 
accuracy. 


M. Schanz, Zu Hermeias. The well-known editor of Plato’s text prints a 
note which proves that Ast’s edition of Hermeias’ scholia on Phaedrus is faulty ; 
the definition of love (p. 76, Ast) ascribed to Euclides (Socraticus) must, 
according to the better reading, be ascribed to Heraclides Ponticus (Peripate- 
ticus); the term κατὰ συμβεβηκός, in a definition of a pre-Aristotelian philoso- 
pher, would alone constitute a grave anachronism. 
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Th. Mommsen, Die italischen Btrgercolonien von Sulla bis Vespasian. 
This paper is partly statistical and partly critical, The towns of Italy, ever 
since the peninsula had fallen entirely under Roman sway, were either munt- 
cipia or coloniae, the latter having the full franchise of Roman citizenship and 
being generally governed by an executive of duumviri, whereas in the muni- 
cipia, guattuor virt are commonly found. As arule, the act of deductio involved 
the legal expulsion of the owners from their land. The most familiar instance 
of such expropriation occurs in Vergil’s Eclogues (Cremona). Mommsen 
discusses and registers colonies of Sulla, of Caesar, of the second triumvirate, 
of Augustus, Coloniae Juliae in Italy. The sources of information aside from 
historians are mostly inscriptions. The list in Pliny is specially discussed, 
and M. finds it to be very defective; the sources of this latter enumeration are 
discussed on p. 198 sqq.' -The high statesmanship of C. Julius Caesar is 
attested by the fact that he absolutely abstained from establishing military 
colonies in Italy. In this matter, too, he refrained from satisfying one class 
by stripping another. Amongst the more notable names in the general list 
subjoined by Mommsen we meet Ancona, Ariminum, Beneventum, Bononia, 
Cremona, Crotona, Cumae, Luceria, Nola, Praeneste, Tarentum, Tergeste, 
Venusia. 


Wilamowitz, Die beiden Electren. This paper exhibits the same traits that 
W.’s earlier productions possess, a certain pungency in dissent, coupled with 
enthusiastic and sanguine development of the thesis maintained. To illustrate 
the former: at one point of his discourse, Aristarchus is an obstacle (p. 261) 
which is brushed aside with the phrase: “ Dagegen helfen Aristarch’s schale 
Exegetenkinste nichts.” At another point W. disagrees with Pausanias, the 
consequences being somewhat serious for the latter: " Dieser Schriftsteller 
hat einmal das Vorrecht als Theopneust behandelt zu werden, obgleich er 
ausser allen sonstigen Fehlern auch den einer erstaunlichen Zerstreutheit hat ” 
(p. 252). 

W. aims at proving not only that the Electra of Sophocles is a later produc- 
tion than the Euripidean play of the same name, but that its preparation was 
directly prompted by the latter; that in it Sophocles strove to reassert the 
ancient, strictly epic view of the plot, whereas Euripides, before him, had 
recast the legend with bold originality, making Electra the chief heroine, and 
her will and design the mainspring of the action. The detailed analysis of 
each drama is executed with great warmth and with unmistakable appreciation 
of the purely literary points in both productions. Psychology, the ancient 
legend, the canons of ancient morality, all these are handled with much skill. 
Euripides, thus W. argues,—his remarks, although not novel, are replete with 
force and point,—Euripides not only advanced beyond the legend, but chal- 
lenged that almost sacred tradition, not only as to its truth, but also as to its 
morality. 


1Jt is notorious that the Roman “‘colonies’’ were originally contrivances to secure and 
promote sway and conquest by the establishment, amongst peoples subjected or to be subjected, 
of Roman citizens. These colonies, moreover, differed vastly from the Greek colonies, 
inasmuch as their substantial connections and coherence with the ci¢y was never impaired, 
they being excudiac, as it were, of the central governing commonwealth.—E. G. S. 
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For its parallel criticism of Euripides and Sophocles, its appreciation of the 
peculiar genesis of their composition, the paper is valuable, its glow being 
‘empered with acute historical criticism. But whether other eyes will readily 
recognize the relations between the two plays which the interpretation of W. 
has constructed, time will show. In the mind of the author of such an 
ingenious combination there is a natural tendency to advance that which is 
merely plausible into the category of demonstrated truth. In the second part of 
his paper, W., dating as he does the Electra of Sophocles after 413 B. C., 
brings forward a number of points which, according to him, mark a very late 
stage of Sophoclean composition, the slight share that the chorus takes in the 
action, the slender and mechanical lines of connexion between chorus and 
plot, the peculiar use of plaintive anapaests, and the resemblance of the ionic 
strophe (v. 824) to the ionici of O. Ὁ. 510. 

An excursus is appended, in which W. deals with the legend of Iphigenia. 
His principal aim is to organize or reorganize the Attic legend of Theseus and 
Helena, and the connection of the Brauronian Artemis with the birth and fates 
of Helen’s daughter by Theseus, Iphigenia. Wilamowitz concludes this 
chapter with the words, “I have dared to utter what the ancient Diacrians 
seem to me to have composed. And if I have been wide of the mark in the 
matter, I know that they will forgive me. For it is poetry of no mean value 
which I credit them with.” 


A. Piccolomini, of Pisa, writes: Quaestionum de Archilocho capita tria. 
As regards the hanging of Lycambes and Neobule, P. suggests taking ἀπάγξα- 
σθαι in a metaphorical sense; further, that the story, told by Plutarch, of Archi- 
lochus’ expulsion from Sparta must be understood to his poetry solely; and, 
finally, that τέττιξ, ap. Suidam (Archilochus), really refers to the dead poet 
himself, 


Polak, of Rotterdam, Ad Choricii declamationes notulae. One of the decla- 
mations of this Byzantine rhetorician (age of Justinian) has recently been 
edited by Foerster in the Hermes. P. communicates a number of emendations 
of the text, although in principle he does not think it worth while to devote so 
much critical study to so late a writer. 


O. Seeck, of Greifswald, discourses on, and establishes more fully, the series 
of Prefects of Rome occurring in Ammianus Marcellinus. These fill the years 
353-74 A. D. 


P. Stengel on AYKABAYZ, “course of light” (Hom. § 161, τ 306sq.)_ 5. 
argues that Λυκάβας means not the annual course of the sun, because in Homer 
there is no fixed point whatever for beginning or ending that measure of time. 
Consequently, S. insists, we are compelled to resort to the lunar month as 
being designated by the term, #. 6. the equivalent of four weeks beginning at 


any given time. 
E. G. SIHLER. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF ATHENA PARTHENOS. 


G. KrgseriTzky, Athena Parthenos der Ermitage. Mittheilungen des deutschen 
Archaeologischen Institutes in Athen. Achter Jahrgang, Viertes Heft, 
p. 291 u. Taf. XV. 


By good fortune, the marble statuette found near the Βαρβάκειον in 1880, 
which many thought would settle forever all controversy about the appearance 
of the chryselephantine original of Pheidias, has already proved to be a buoy 
marking, not the roadstead where the ship of investigation may anchor, but 
the channel by which her progress must be made. It was to be feared that the 
assured authenticity of the evidence would cause it to be regarded as absolute ; 
in the resulting neglect of other sources of knowledge, the theory of the laws 
of Greek art would, doubtless, be enriched with many a new and narrow 
dogma. The number of replicas of the Parthenos recognized or substantiated 
by the Βαρβάκειον copy is almost bewildering. Differing from one another in 
size and material, they have in common the point of very considerable reduc- 
tion from the scale of their colossal original. It is readily understood how 
this circumstance would affect the copies in the suppression of detail. Less 
understood, or more hardly admitted, has been the impossibility of rendering 
in chiselled marble, stamped silver or graven gem, the peculiarities of a monu- 
ment composed of carved ivory and beaten gold. It is from southern Russia, 
the ancient sepulchres of which are well-known treasuries of rare Greek gold- 
work, that the last important addition to the materials for the ideal recon- 
struction of the Parthenos, possessing the merit of identity of material, and 
emphasising this necessary difference in the artistic treatment of different sub- 
stances, originally came; it is an archaeologist who, conversant with the 
unique collection of the Imperial Ermitage of St. Petersburg, has learned 
something of the technique of the Greek goldsmith, who presents them as 
copies of the head of the chryselephantine Athena of Pheidias. 

Found in a tumulus near Kertch (Pantikapaion) in 1830, lying on the breast 
of a woman buried beside her husband, the two medallions of beaten gold 
given in phototypy on Plate XV were evidently pendants; similar pieces in 
other tombs had their place over the temples, as hanging ornaments of a 
diadem. Circular in form (diam. 0.072 m.), they were hung by an eye at the 
top; a flat rim on the circumference, of which the decoration is a delicate ivy 
vine enlivened by green and blue enamel leaves between the stems and ten- 
drils of soldered wire, is bordered by smooth wires 0.006 m. apart. To the 
lower half of the circle rosettes of similar enamelled ivy leaves are soldered, 
to which was suspended an elaborate but damaged chain ornament; this 
included, each jewel has a length of 0.187 m. A circle of filigree twist con- 
tiguous to the inner smooth wire of the rim corresponds to an identical orna- 
ment on the outer edge and encircles the raised central part of the medallion. 
The form is thus precisely that of an Argive shield. 

The process of manufacture consisted in the cutting of a hard metal die, 
into the hollows of which the thick gold plate, overlaid with one of lead— 
for the sharp angles and projections of the front appear blunt behind—was 
beaten by hammer and puncheon, to be touched up, before the soldered wire 
and enamel ornament was applied to the flat rim, with graver’s tools. This 
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chased work is conspicuous in the hair of the curls and crests, in the feathers 
of the animals, and in the dinted lines that decorate the helmet. 

It is the helmeted head of Athena, in semi-profile, that is represented on 
both plates; the symmetry is complete, so much so that not only do the heads 
face different ways, but the one-sided attributes occupy opposite sides—were it 
not for a slight inferiority of execution, and the flattening sustained from the 
falling of a rafter in the tumulus of Koul-Oba, No. 2 would seem the mirrored 
image of No.1. The two, No.1 being taken for the example of the pair, can 
be spoken of as one. 

All the detail of the Βαρβάκειον statuette is repeated in the gold head: the 
visored Attic helmet, with its raised cheek-pieces and three crests supported 
by the Sphinx and Pegasoi, and the two curls on each side of the charac- 
teristic round visage vindicated by Schreiber as a development of the Attic 
Athena type. The Sphinx lies in the same posture, with the same raised 
wings concealing the support of the crest; the horses’ heads, much resembling 
those of the Parthenon pediment, are turned outward, and their wings have 
the same archaic upward curve of the tips that fits so well into the arched 
crest-pieces above; the relief does not, however, represent them raised on 
their fore-feet, a posture even the sculptured copy would hardly have adopted 
unless in deference to the original, where otherwise, from the elevated posi- 
tion, they would have been invisible behind the false visor and its decoration. 
This part of the helmet appears on the medallion without the customary nose- 
peak, and Kieseritzky regards this peculiarity as derived from the original. 
In the elaborate ornamentation, in dotted lines, of all the non-decorative parts 
of the helmet, breaking the surface of the yellow gold; in the thread-like 
appearance of the hair and spiral form of the long curls, so different from the 
conventional zigzag of the marble; in the broken brushiness of the right 
crest, the medallion has more faithfully than any other copies reproduced the 
technique of an original made of the same ductile metal. 

But attributes and ornaments entirely suppressed by the statuary, just as he 
suppressed the reliefs of the goddess’ shield and sandals, are found here. 
Pausanias (αὑτὸ δὲ ἐκ re ἐλέφαντος τὸ ἄγαλμα καὶ χρυσοῦ πεποίηται, μέσῳ μὲν οὖν 
ἐπίκειται οἱ τῷ κράνει Σφιγγὸς εἰκῶν͵, . . καθ᾽ ἑκάτερον δὲ τοῦ κράνους γρῦπές εἷσιν 
ἐπειργασμένοι, I 24,5) has been taken to task as having mistaken the Pegasoi 
which flank the Sphinx for griffins, Literally translated, his notice is seen to 
indicate another decoration of the helmet, the two griffins rampant worked in 
low-relief (ἐπειργασμένοι) on the cheek-pieces, by which low-reliefs on the body 
of the helmet (καθ᾽ ἑκάτερον τῆς Σφιγγὸς) would have been hidden from view. 

In a row above the narrow false visor appear the heads of ten animals, 
alternately griffins and hinds. Lange’s refusal to accept the negative testimony 
of the statuette against the positive evidence of the series of Athenian tetra- 
drachms, the gem of Aspasios, and the statues known as the Minerva Albani 
and the Minerve au collier, is thus brilliantly justified. But while these 
replicas indicated horses, Pegasoi or even owls as the decoration of the visor, 
we now have, in the studied juxtaposition of a virgin and a warrior beast, a 
reference to the mythological character of the goddess. Stephani has shown 
these animals associated with Athena elsewhere. Similar animal heads, made 
of two hollow symmetrical halves joined by soldering, have been discovered in 
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Russia; but Kieseritzky overestimates the evidential weight of his medallions 
and becomes over-subtle when he rejects the distinct testimony of the coins 
and the drawing of the Codex Pighianus, which show the foreparts of prancing 
animals, and condemns this form as inartistic. 

It has always been a matter of surprise that no copy or literary notice 
associated the familiar ow! of Pallas with her most familiar Mol; the medallion 
shows the bird perching on the left upturned cheek-piece (the right one in No. 
2), solemnly disregardful of the serpent that snaps at her tail. A necklace of 
beads, rosettes and drops, as on the gem of Aspasios and a bronze coin 
published by Mionnet, encircles Athena’s neck—the Minerve au collier wears 
a simple string of beads ;—her ear-rings, composed of a disk and conical drop 
ending in a little ball, are altogether peculiar; for they present a form not yet 
observed among representations or actual specimens of ancient jewelry. 
Perhaps the most striking and unexpected light is shed on the position of 
Athena’s spear, which neither of the already employed hands could hold. 
The statuette omits it. <A piece of it is seen here over Athena’s left shoulder, 
where it is held fast in the coil of an aegis snake. I¢ is represented in like 
manner in the corresponding place on medallion No. 2. 

From the laborious effort to reproduce every feature of the original, in which 
endeavor correctness of projection is frequently set at nought; from the intro- 
duction of this segment of spear-shaft, unintelligible to persons unacquainted 
with the work of Pheidias; from the shade of austerity that tempers the 
excellence of the workmanship, and finally from the artistic quality of the 
other objects found in the tumulus of Koul-Oba, which belong mainly to the 
Greek importation of the fifth and early fourth centuries, Kieseritzky concludes 
that the medallions were the design and work of an Athenian goldsmith of the 
school trained, during the construction of the great chryselephantine statue, 
under the master himself. The oldest, most faithful, and truest copy of the 
Athena Parthenos would then be invested with an additional charm of asso- 
ciation. But though this should not be so, it is still a comfort to recognize, in 
gazing on the somewhat sad loveliness of this face, that the copyist is answer- 
able for the disappointment so generally inspired by the 44¢¢ countenance of 
the ᾿Αθηνᾶ τοῦ BapSaxeiov, 

ALFRED EMERSON. 
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EE  ο...κ.. 


BRIEF MENTION.—A new Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graccorum et Romanorum, 
under the able supervision of KVICALAL, and SCHENK has been in progress for 
some time. (Leipzig, G. Freytag.) The editors are approved specialists, and 
the adnotatio critica gives a sufficient apparatus for ordinary use. The type is 
large and clear, the page longer and broader than in the Teubner texts. If 
the new series expands into a rival of the great Teubner series, we shall sigh 
for a revival of the old stichometry. The irregularities of the lines in the 
volumes even of the same series often throw the calculations of statistical 
syntax out of line, as, for instance, in the Teubner ed. of the Greek orators, 
and matters will not be mended by new series. In his edition of Sophokles, 
Schubert has made use of the metrical schemes of J. H. H. Schmidt—an 
additional recommendation to American students. 

Drearier work than teaching Caesar’s Gallic War to beginners can hardly 
be imagined. If anything could enliven the task, it would be the admirable 
series of maps by V. KAMPEN, Descriptiones nobtlissimorum apud classicos locorum. 
Series I, Quindecim ad Caesaris de Bello Gallico commentarios tabulae, (Gotha, 
J. Perthes.) Indeed, constructed as boys are, the question might naturally 

arise whether it would not be better to limit their reading in Caesar to the 
fights illustrated in this atlas. At all events the experiment would be worth 
trying. The text of the atlas is in English—though not very idiomatic 
English—as well as in German, and the book should form a part of every 
classical teacher’s apparatus. 
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I—THE STUDY OF HINDU GRAMMAR AND THE 
STUDY OF SANSKRIT. 


To the beginning study of Sanskrit it was an immense advan- 
tage that there existed a Hindu science of grammar, and one of 
so high a character. To realize how great the advantage, one 
has only to compare the case of languages destitute of it—as for 
instance the Zend. It is a science of ancient date, and has even 
exercised a shaping influence on the language in which all or nearly 
all the classical literature has been produced. It was an outcome 
of the same general spirit which is seen in the so careful textual 
preservation and tradition of the ancient sacred literature of India; 
and there is doubtless a historical connection between the one and 
the other ; though of just what nature is as yet unclear. 

The character of the Hindu grammatical science was, as is usual 
in such cases, determined by the character of the language which 
was its subject. The Sanskrit is above all things an analyzable 
language, one admitting of the easy and distinct separation of 
ending from stem, and of derivative sufhix from primitive word, 
back to the ultimate attainable elements, the so-called roots. 
Accordingly, in its perfected form (for all the preparatory stages 
are unknown to us), the Hindu grammar offers us an established 
body of roots, with rules for their conversion into stems and for 
the inflection of the latter, and also for the accompanying phonetic 
changes—this last involving and resting upon a phonetic science 
of extraordinary merit, which has called forth the highest admira- 
tion of modern scholars ; nothing at all approaching it has been 
produced by any ancient people ; it has served as the foundation 
in no small degree of our own phonetics: even as our science of 
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grammar and of language has borrowed much from India. The 
treatment of syntax is markedly inferior—though, after-all, hardly 
more than in a measure to correspond with the inferiority of the 
Sanskrit sentence in point of structure, as compared with the 
Latin and the Greek. Into any more detailed description it is not 
necessary to our present purpose to enter; and the matter is one 
pretty well understood by the students of Indo-European lan- 
guage. It is generally well known also that the Hindu science, 
after a however long history of elaboration, became fixed for all 
future time in the system of a single grammarian, named Panini 
(believed, though on grounds far from convincing, to have lived 
two or three centuries before the Christian era). Panini’s work has 
been commented without end, corrected in minor points, condensed, 
re-cast in arrangement, but never rebelled against or superseded ; 
and it is still the authoritative standard of good Sanskrit. Its form 
of presentation is of the strangest: a miracle of ingenuity, but of 
perverse and wasted ingenuity. The only object aimed at in it is 
brevity, at the sacrifice of everything else—of order, of clearness, 
of even intelligibility except by the aid of keys and commentaries 
and lists of words, which then are furnished in profusion. To 
determine a grammatical point out of it is something like con- 
structing a passage of text out of an zndex verborum: if you are 
sure that you have gathered up every word that belongs in the 
passage, and have put them all in the right order, you have got 
the right reading ; but only then. If you have mastered Panini 
sufficiently to bring to bear upon the given point every rule that 
relates to it, and in due succession, you have settled the case; but 
that is no easy task. For example, it takes nine mutually limita- 
tive rules, from all parts of the text-book, to determine whether a 
certain aorist shall be ajdgarigam or ajagdrigam (the case is 
reported in the preface to Miiller’s grammar): there is lacking 
only a tenth rule, to tell us that the whole word is a false and 
never-used formation. Since there is nothing to show how far 
the application of a rule reaches, there are provided treatises of 
laws of interpretation to be applied to them ; but there is a resi- 
-dual rule underlying and determining the whole: that both the 
grammar and the laws of interpretation must be so construed as 
to yield good and acceptable forms, and not otherwise—and this 
implies (if that were needed) a condemnation of the whole mode 
-of presentation of the system as a failure. 

Theoretically, all that is prescribed and allowed by Panini and 
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his accepted commentators is Sanskrit, and nothing else is entitled 
to the name. The young pandit, then, is expected to master the 
system and to govern his Sanskrit speech and writing by it. - 
This he does, with immense pains and labor, then naturally valu- 
ing the acquisition in part according to what it has cost him. The 
same course was followed by those European scholars who had to 
make themselves the pupils of Hindu teachers, in acquiring San- 
skrit for the benefit of Europe; and (as was said above) they did 
so to their very great advantage. Equally as a matter of course, the 
same must still be done by any one who studies in India, who has 
to deal with the native scholars, win their confidence and respect, 
and gain their aid: they must be met upon their own ground. 
But it is a question, and one of no slight practical importance, how 
far Western scholars in general are to be held to this method: 
whether Panini is for us also the law of Sanskrit usage; whether 
we are to study the native Hindu grammar in order to learn San- 
skrit. 

There would be less reason for asking this question, if the native 
grammar were really the instrumentality by which the conserving 
tradition of the old language had been carried on. But that is a 
thing both in itself impossible and proved by the facts of the case 
to be untrue. No one ever mastered a list of roots with rules for 
their extension and inflection, and then went to work to construct 
texts upon that basis. Rather, the transmission of Sanskrit has 
been like the transmission of any highly cultivated language, only 
with differences of degree. The learner has his models which he 
imitates ; he makes his speech after the example of that of his 
teacher, only under the constant government of grammatical rule, 
enforced by the requirement to justify out of the grammar any 
word or form as to which a question is raised. Thus the language 
has moved on by its own inertia, only falling, with further removal 
from its natural vernacular basis, more and more passively and 
mechanically into the hands of the grammarians. All this is like 
the propagation of literary English or German; only that here 
there is much more of a vernacular usage that shows itself able to 
override and modify the rules of grammar. It is yet more closely 
like the propagation of Latin; only that here the imitation of 
previous usage is frankly acknowledged as the guide, there being 
no iron system of grammar to assume to take its place. That 
such has really been the history of the later or classical Sanskrit 
is sufficiently shown by the facts. There is no absolute coinci- 
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dence between it and the language which Panini teaches. The 
former, indeed, includes little that the grammarians forbid ; but, on 
‘the other hand, it Jacks a great deal that they allow or prescribe. 
The difference between the two is so great that Benfey, a scholar 
deeply versed in the Hindu science, calls it a grammar without a 
corresponding language, as he calls the pre-classical dialects a lan- 
guage without a grammar.’ If such a statement can be made with 
any reason, it would appear that there is to be assumed, as the sub- 
ject of Hindu grammatical science, a peculiar dialect of Sanskrit, 
which we may call the grammarians’ Sanskrit, different both from 
the pre-classical dialects and from the classical, and standing either 
between them or beside them in the general history of Indian 
language. And it becomes a matter of importance to us to ascer- 
tain what this grammarians’ Sanskrit is, how it stands related to 
the other varieties of Sanskrit, and whether it is entitled to be the 
leading object of our Sanskrit study. Such questions must be 
settled by a comparison of the dialect referred to with the other 
dialects, and of them with one another. And _ it will be found, 
upon such comparison, that the earlier and later forms of the Vedic 
dialect, the dialects of the Brahmanas and Satras, and the classical 
Sanskrit, stand in a filial relation, each to its predecessor, are 
nearly or quite successive forms of the same language; while the 
grammarians’ Sanskrit, as distinguished from them, is a thing of 
grammatical rule merely, having never had any real existence as 
a language, and being on the whole unknown in practice to even 
the most modern pandits. 

The main thing which makes of the grammarians’ Sanskrit a 
special and peculiar language is its list of roots. Of these there 
are reported to us about two thousand, with no intimation of any 
difference in character among them, or warning that a part of them 
may and that another part may not be drawn upon for forms to 
be actually used ; all stand upon the same plane. But more than 
half—actually more than half—of them never have been met with, 
and never will be met with, in the Sanskrit literature of any age. 
When this fact began to come to light, it was long fondly hoped, 
or believed, that the missing elements would yet turn up in some 
corner of the literature not hitherto ransacked ; but all expectation 
of that has now been abandoned. One or another does appear from 
time to time; but what are they among so many? The last not- 


1 Einleitung in die Grammatik der vedischen Sprache, 1874, pp. 3, 4. 
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able case was that of the root s##gh, discovered in the Maitrayani- 
Sanhitd, a text of the Brahmana period; but the new roots found 
in such texts are apt to turn out wanting in the lists of the gram- 
marians. Beyond all question, a certain number of cases are to 
be allowed for, of real roots, proved such by the occurrence of their 
evident cognates in other related languages, and chancing not to 
appear in the known literature; but they can go only a very small 
way indeed toward accounting for the eleven hundred unauthenti- 
cated roots. Others may have been assumed as underlying certain 
derivatives or bodies of derivatives—within due limits, a perfectly 
legitimate proceeding ; but the cases thus explainable do not prove 
to be numerous. There remain then the great mass, whose pres- 
ence in the lists no ingenuity has yet proved sufficient to account 
for. And in no small part, they bear their falsity and artificiality 
on the surface, in their phonetic form and in the meanings ascribed 
to them; we can confidently say that the Sanskrit language, 
known to us through a long period of development, neither had 
nor could have any such roots. How the grammarians came to 
concoct their list, rejected in practice by themselves and their own 
pupils, is hitherto an unexplained mystery. No special student of 
the native grammar, to my knowledge, has attempted to cast any 
light upon it; and it was left for Dr. Edgren, no partisan of the 
grammarians, to group and set forth the facts for the first time, in 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society (Vol. XI, 1882 [but 
the article printed in 1879], pp. 1-§5), adding a list of the real 
roots, with brief particulars as to their occurrence.’ It is quite clear, 
with reference to this fundamental and most important item, of 
what character the grammarians’ Sanskrit is. The real Sanskrit 
of the latest period is, as concerns its roots, a true successor to that 
of the earliest period, and through the known intermediates ; it 
has lost some of the roots of its predecessors, as each of these 
some belonging to its own predecessors or predecessor ; it has, 
also like these, won a certain number not earlier found: both in 
such measure as was to be expected. As for the rest of the 
asserted roots of the grammar, to account for them is not a matter 
that concerns at all the Sanskrit language and its history ; it only 
concerns the history of the Hindu science of grammar. That, too, 


1] have myself now in press a much fuller account of the quotable roots of 
the language, with all their quotable tense-stems and primary derivatives 
—everything accompanied by a definition of the period of its known occur- 
rence in the history of the language. 
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has come to be pretty generally acknowledged." Every one who 
‘knows anything of the history of Indo-European etymology 
knows how much mischief the grammarians’ list of roots wrought 
in the hands of the earlier more incautious and credulous students 
of Sanskrit: how many false and worthless derivations were 
founded upon them. That sort of work, indeed, is not yet entirely 
a thing of the past; still, it has come to be well understood by 
most scholars that no alleged Sanskrit root can be accepted as real 
unless it is supported by such a use in the literary records of the 
language as authenticates it—for there are such things in the later 
language as artificial occurrences, forms made for once or twice 
from roots taken out of the grammarians’ list, by a natural license, 
which one is only surprised not to see oftener availed of (there are 
hardly more than a dozen or two of such cases quotable): that 
they appear so seldom is the best evidence of the fact already 
pointed out above, that the grammar had, after all, only a super- 
ficial and negative influence upon the real tradition of the lan- 
guage. 

It thus appears that a Hindu grammarian’s statement as to the 
fundamental elements of his language is without authority until 
tested by the actual facts of the language, as represented by the 
Sanskrit literature. But the principle won here is likely to prove 
of universal application; for we have no reason to expect to find 
the grammarians absolutely trustworthy in other departments of 
their work, when they have failed so signally in one; there can be 
nothing in their system that will not require to be tested by the 
recorded facts of the language, in order to determine its true value. 
How this is, we will proceed to ascertain by examining a few 
examples. 

In the older language, but not in the oldest (for it is wanting in 
the Veda), there is formed a periphrastic future tense active by 
compounding ἃ nomen agentzs with an auxiliary, the present tense of 
the verb as ‘be’: thus, da/d ’smi (literally dator sum) ‘1 will give,’ 
etc. It is quite infrequent as compared with the other future, yet 
common enough to require to be regarded as a part of the general 
Sanskrit verb-system. To this active tense the grammarians give 
a corresponding middle, although the auxiliary in its independent 


1 Not, indeed, universally ; one may find among the selected verbs that are 
conjugated in full at the end of F. M. Miiller’s Sanskrit Grammar, no very 
small number of those that are utterly unknown to Sanskrit usage, ancient or 
modern. 
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use has no middle inflection ; it is made with endings modified so 
as to stand in the usual relation of middle endings to active, and 
further with conversion in 1st sing. of the radical s to A—a very 
anomalous substitution, of which there is not, I believe, another 
example in the language. Now what support has this middle 
tense in actual use? Only this: that in the Brahmanas occur four 
sporadic instances of attempts to make by analogy middle forms 
for this tense (they are all reported in my Sanskrit Grammar, 
§ 947; further search has brought to light no additional examples) : 
two of them are Ist sing., one having the form se for the auxiliary, 
the other ἦέ, as taught in the grammar; and in the whole later 
literature, epic and classical, I find record of the occurrence of 
only one further case, davcayitahe (in Nais. V 71.)!' Here also, 
the classical dialect is the true continuator of the pre-classical ; it 
is only in the grammarians’ Sanskrit that every verb conjugated in 
the middle voice has also a middle periphrastic future. 

There is another and much more important part of verbal 
inflection—namely, the whole aorist-system, in all its variety—as 
to which the statements of the grammarians are to be received 
with especial distrust, for the reason that in the classical language 
the aorist is a decadent formation. In the older dialects, down to 
the last Satra, and through the entire list of early and genuine 
Upanishads, the aorist has its own special office, that of desig- 
nating the immediate past, and is always to be found where such 
designation is called for; later, even in the epos, it is only another 
preterit, equivalent in use to imperfect and perfect, and hence of 
no value, and subsisting only in occasional use, mainly as a survival 
from an earlier condition of the language. Thus, for example, of 
the first kind of aorist, the root-aorist, forms are made in pre-clas- 
sical Sanskrit from about 120 roots; of these, 15 make forms inthe 
later language also, mostly sporadically (only gd. da, dha, pa, stha, 
5h 1655 infrequently); and 8 more in the later language only, all in an 
occurrence or two (all but one, in active precative forms, as to which 
see below). Again, of the fifth aorist-form, the zg-aorist (rather the 


! Here, as elsewhere below, my authority for the later literature is chiefly the 
Petersburg Lexicon (the whole older literature I have examined for myself), 
and my statements are, of course, always open to modification by the results 
of further researches. But all the best and most genuine part of the litera- 
ture has been carefully and thoroughly excerpted for the Lexicon; and for the 
Mahabharata we have now the explicit statements of Holtzmann, in his Gram- 
matisches aus dem Mahabharata, Leipzig, 1884. 
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most frequent of all), forms are made in the older language from 
140 roots, and later from only 18 of these (and sporadically, except 
in the case of grah, vad, vadh, vid), with a dozen more in the 
later language exclusively, all sporadic except gank (which is not 
a Vedic root). Once more, as regards the third or reduplicated 
aorist, the proportion is slightly different, because of the associa- 
tion of that aorist with the causative conjugation, and the frequency 
of the latter in use ; here, against about 110 roots quotable from 
the earlier language, 16 of them also in the later, there are about 
30 found in the later alone (nearly all of them only sporadically, 
and none with any frequency). And the case is not otherwise with 
the remaining forms. The facts being such, it is easily seen that 
general statements made by the grammarians as to the range of 
occurrence of each form, and as to the occurrence of one form in 
the active and a certain other one in the middle from a given root, 
must be of very doubtful authority; in fact, as regards the latter 
point, they are the more suspicious as lacking any tolerable 
measure of support from the facts of the older language. But 
there are much greater weaknesses than these in the grammarians’ 
treatment of the aorist. : 

Let us first turn our attention to the aorist optative, the so-called 
precative (or benedictive). This formation is by the native gram- 
marians not recognized as belonging to the aorist at all—not even 
so far as to be put next the aorist in their general scheme of 
conjugation ; they suffer the future-systems to intervene between 
the two. This isin them fairly excusable as concerns the precative 
active, since it is the optative of the root-aorist, and so has an 
aspect as if it might come independently from the root directly; 
nor, indeed, can we much blame them for overlooking the relation 
of their precative middle to the sibilant or sigmatic aorist, consi- 
dering that they ignore tense-systems and modes; but that their 
European imitators, down to the very latest, should commit the 
same oversight is a different matter. The contrast, now, between 
the grammarians’ dialect and the real Sanskrit is most marked as 
regards the middle forms. According to the grammar, the preca- 
tive middle is to be made from every root, and even for its 
secondary conjugations, the causative etc. It has two alternative 
modes of formation, which we see to correspond to two of the 
forms of the sibilant aorist: the s-aorist, namely, and the 2¢-aorist. 
Of course, a complete inflection is allowed it. To justify all this, 
now, I am able to point to only a single occurrence of a middle 
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precative in the whole later literature, including the epics: that is 
ririgista, in the Bhagavata-Purana (III 9, 24), a text notable for 
its artificial imitation of ancient forms (the same word occurs also 
in the Rig-Veda); it is made, as will be noticed, from a redupli- 
cated aorist stem, and so is unauthorized by grammatical rule. A 
single example in a whole literature, and that a false one! In the 
pre-classical literature also, middle precative forms are made 
hardly more than sporadically, or from less than 40 roots in all (so 
far as I have found); those belonging to the s and zg-aorists are, 
indeed, among the most numerous (14 each), but those of the 
root-aorist do not fall short of them (also 14 roots), and there are 
examples from three of the other four aorists. Except a single 3d 
pl. (in ivat¢a, instead of iva), only the three singular persons and 
the 1st pl. are quotable, and forms occur without as well as with 
the adscititious s between mode-sign and personal ending which is 
the special characteristic of a precative as distinguished from a 
simply optative form. Here, again, we have a formation sporadic 
in the early language and really extinct in the later, but erected 
by the grammarians into a regular part of every verb-system. 
With the precative active the case is somewhat different. This 
also, indeed, is rare even to sporadicalness, being, so far as I know, 
made from only about 60 roots in the whole language—and of 
these, only half can show forms containing the true precative s. 
But it is not quite limited to the pre-classical dialects; it is made 
also later from 15 roots, 9 of which are additional to those which 
make a precative in the older language. Being in origin an 
optative of the root-aorist, it comes, as we may suppose, to seem 
to be a formation from the root directly, and so to be extended 
beyond the limits of the aorist; from a clear majority (about three 
fifths) of all the roots that make it, it has no other aorist-forms by 
its side. And this begins even in the earliest period (with half-a- 
dozen roots in the Veda, and toward a score besides in the Brah- 
mana and Satra); although there the precative more usually 
makes a part of a general aorist-formation: for instance, and 
especially, from the root 44%, whose precative forms are oftener 
met with than those of all other roots together, and which is the 
only root from which more than two real precative persons are 
quotable. How rare it is even in the epos is shown by the fact 
that Holtzmann’ is able to quote only six forms (and one of these 


1In his work already cited, at p. 32. 
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doubtful, and another a false formation) from the whole Mahabha- 
rata, one of them occurring twice; while the first book of the 
Ramayana (about 4500 lines) has the single dAzyad4 Since it is 
not quite extinct in the classical period, the Hindu grammarians 
could not, perhaps, well help teaching its formation; and, consi- 
dering the general absence of perspective from their work, we 
should hardly expect them to explain that it was the rare survival 
of an anciently little-used formation; but we have here another 
striking example of the great discordance between the real Sanskrit 
and the grammarians’ dialect, and of the insufficiency of the 
information respecting the former obtainable from the rules for the 
latter. ; 

Again, the reduplicated or third form of aorist, though it has 
become attached to the causative secondary conjugation (by a 
process in the Veda not yet complete), as the regular aorist of that 
conjugation, is not made from the derivative causative stem, but 
comes from the root itself; not less directly than do the other 
aorist-formations—except in the few cases where the causative 
stem contains a p added to ὦ: thus, afzsthipat from stem sthapaya, 
root s‘hkd. Perhaps misled by this exception, however, the gram- 
marians teach the formation of the reduplicated aorist from the 
causative stem, through the intermediate process of converting the 
stem back to the root, by striking off its conjugation-sign and 
reducing its strengthened vowel to the simpler root-form. That 
15 to Say, we are to make, for example, adzdhuvat from the stem 
bhavaya, by cutting off aya and reducing the remainder dhav or 
bhau to bhi, instead of making it from 4A directly! That is a 
curious etymological process; quite a side-piece to deriving variyas 
and varistha from zuru, and the like, as the Hindu grammarians 
and their European copyists would likewise have us do. There 
is one point where the matter is brought to a crucial test: namely, 
in roots that end in zor #; where, if the vowel on which the redupli- 
cation is formed is an z-vowel, the reduplication-vowel should be 
of the same character; but, in any other case, an z-vowel. Thus, 
in the example already taken, dhavaya ought to make adjbhavat, 
just as it makes dzbhavayzgati in the case of a real derivation from 
the causative stem; and such forms as adibhavat are, in fact, ina 
great number of cases either prescribed or allowed by the gram- 
marians; but I am not aware of their having been ever met with 
in use, earlier or later, with the single exception of afzplavam, 
occurring once in the Catapatha-Brahmana (VI ui, 1, 8). 
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Again, the grammarians give a peculiar and problematic rule for 
an alternative formation of certain passive tenses (aorist and futures) 
from the special 3d sing. aor. pass.; they allow it in the case of all 
roots ending in vowels, and of gvah, dre, han. Thus, for example, 
from the root dd are allowed adayigi, dayigyate, dayitd, beside 
adigi, dasyate, data. What all this means is quite obscure, since 
there is no usage, either early or late, to cast light upon it. The 
Rig-Veda has once (I 147, 5) dhayis, from root dha ; but this, being 
active, is rather a hindrance thana help. The Jaim. Brahmana 
has once (I 321) dkhydyisyante ; but this appears to be a form 
analogous with /Avayigyate etc., and so proves nothing. The 
Bhag. Purdna has once (VIII 13, 36) ¢a@yztd, which the Peters- 
burg Lexicon refers to root faz ; but if there is such a thing as the 
secondary root ἄγ, as claimed by the grammarians, it perhaps 
belongs rather there. And there remain, so far as I can discover, 
only asthayigt (Dacak. [Wilson], p. 117, 1. 6) and andytgata (Ind. 
Spriiche’, 6187, from the Kuvalaydnanda); and these are with 
great probability to be regarded as artificial forms, made because 
the grammar declares them correct. It seems not unlikely that 
some misapprehension or blunder lies at the foundation of these 
rules of the grammar; at any rate, the formation is only gram- 
marians’ Sanskrit, and not even pandits’; and it should never be 
obtruded upon the attention of beginners in the language. 

Again, the secondary ending dhvam of 2d pl. mid. sometimes 
has to take the form φάναι. In accordance with the general 
euphonic usages of the language, this should be whenever in the 
present condition of Sanskrit there has been lost before the ending 
a lingual sibilant; thus: we have azedhvam from anes 4+- dhvam, 
and apavidhvam from apavig + dhvam ,; we should further have 
in the precative bhavigidhvam from bhavisi-3-dhvam, if the form 
ever occurred, as, unfortunately, it does not. And, so far as I 
know, there is not to be found, either in the earlier language or the 
later (and as to the former I can speak with authority), a single 
instance of divam in any other situation—the test-cases, however, 
being far from numerous. But the Hindu grammarians, if they 
are reported rightly by their European pupils (which in this instance 
is hard to believe), give rules as to the change of the ending upon 
this basis only for the s-aorist; for the zg-aorist and its optative 
(the precative), they make the choice between dhvam and dhvam 
to depend upon whether the 7 is or is not “ preceded by a semi- 
vowel or 4.” that is, apavig-+-dhvam gives apavidhvam, but ajanis 
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-+ dhvam gives ajanidhvam, and so likewise we should have 
janisidhvam. It would be curious to know what ground the 
grammarians imagined themselves to have for laying down such a 
rule as this, wherein there is a total absence of discoverable con- 
nection between cause and effect; and it happens that all the 
quotable examples—ajanidhvam, artidhvam, aindhidhvam, vept- 
dhvam—are opposed to their rule, but accordant with reason. 
What is yet worse, however, is that the grammar extends the 
same conversion of df to dh, under the same restrictions, to the 
primary ending dfve of the perfect likewise, with which it has 
nothing whatever to do—teaching us that, for instance, cakr and 
tustu -+- dhve make necessarily cakrdhve and tustudhve, and that 
dadhr-i +- dhve makes either dadhridhve or dadhridhve, while 
tutud-t +- dhve makes only ftutudidhve /! This appears to me the 
most striking case of downright unintelligent blundering on the 
part of the native grammarians that has come to notice ; if there is 
any way of relieving them of the reproach of it, their partisans 
ought to cast about at once to find it. 

A single further matter of prime importance may be here referred 
to, in illustration of the character of the Hindu grammarians as 
classifiers and presenters of the facts of their language. By reason 
_of the extreme freedom and wonderful regularity of word-compo- 
sition in Sanskrit, the grammarians were led to make a classifica- 
tion of compounds in a manner that brought true enlightenment 
to European scholars; and the classification has been largely 
adopted as a part of modern philological science, along even with 
its bizarre terminology. Nothing could be more accurate and 
happier than the distinction of dependent, descriptive, possessive, 
and copulative compounds; only their titles—‘ his man’ (fatpu- 
vuga), ‘act-sustaining ’ (ἢ Aarmadharaya),‘much-rice’ (d6ahuvrihi), 
and ‘couple’ (dvandva), respectively—can hardly claim to be 
worth preserving. But it is the characteristic of Hindu science 
generally not to be able to stop when it has done enough; and so 
the grammarians have given us, on the same plane οἵ division 
with these four capital classes, two more, which they call dvigu 
(‘two-cow’) and avyayibhava (‘indeclinable-becoming’); and 
these have no raison a’étre, but are collections of special cases 
belonging to some of the other classes, and so heterogeneous that 
their limits are hardly capable of definition: the dvigu-class are 
secondary adjective compounds, but sometimes, like other adjec- 
tives, used as nouns; and an avyayibhava is always the adverbially- 
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used accusative neuter of an adjective compound. It would bea 
real service’ on the part of some scholar, versed in the Hindu 
science, to draw out a full account of the so-called dvigu-class and 
its boundaries, and to show if possible how the grammarians were 
misled into establishing it. But it will probably be long before. 
these two false classes cease to haunt the concluding chapters of 
Sanskrit grammars, or writers on language to talk of the six kinds 
of compounds in Sanskrit.’ 

Points in abundance, of major or minor consequence, it would 
be easy to bring up in addition, for criticism or for question. Thus, 
to take a trifle or two: according to the general analogies of the 
language, we ought to speak of the root grh, instead of grahk ; 
probably the Hindu science adopts the latter form because of 
some mechanical advantage on the side of brevity resulting from 
it, in the rules prescribing forms and derivatives: the instances are 
not few in which that can be shown to have been the preponder- 
ating consideration, leading to the sacrifice of things more impor- 
tant. One may conjecture that similar causes led to the setting up 
of a root dzv instead of div, ‘ play, gamble’: that it may have been 
found easier to prescribe the prolongation of the 7 than its irreg- 
ular gunation, in devana etc. This has unfortunately misled the 
authors of the Petersburg Lexicons into their strange and inde- 
fensible identification of the asserted root dv ‘play’ with the so- 
called root div ‘shine’: the combination of meanings is forced and 
unnatural ; and then especially the phonetic form of the two roots 
is absolutely distinct, the one showing only short ἡ and z (as in 
divam, dyubhis), the other always and only long zand κα (asin divyati, 
-divan, and -dyiu, dydta); the one root is really diz, and the other 
dig (it may be added that the Petersburg Lexicon, on similar evi- 
dence, inconsistently but correctly writes the roots siv and sviv, 
instead of stv and 5710). 

It would be easy to continue the work of illustration much fur- 
ther ; but this must be enough to show how and how far we have 
to use and to trust the teachings of the Hindu grammarians. Or, 


1 Spiegel, for example (Altiranische Grammatik, p. 229), thinks it necessary 
to specify that dvigu-compounds do, to be sure, occur also in the Old Persian 
dialects, but that they in no respect form a special class; and a very recent 
Sanskrit grammar in Italian (Pulle, Turin, 1883) gives as the four primary 
classes of compounds the dzandva, tatpuruga, bahuvrihi, and avyayibhdva—as if 
one were to say that the kingdoms in Nature are four: animal, vegetable, min- 
eral, and cactuses. 
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if one prefer to employ the Benfeyan phrase, we see something of 
what this language is which has a grammar but not an existence, 
and in what relation it stands to the real Sanskrit language, begun 
in the Veda, and continued without a break down to our own 
times, all the rules of the grammar having been able only slightly 
to stiffen and unnaturalize it. Surely, what we desire to have to 
do with is the Sanskrit, and not the imaginary dialect that fits the 
definitions of Panini. There is no escaping the conclusion that, if 
we would understand Sanskrit, we may not take the grammarians 
as authorities, but only as witnesses ; not a single rule given or 
fact stated by them is to be accepted on their word, without being 
tested by the facts of the language as laid down in the less sub- 
jective and more trustworthy record of the literature. Of course, 
most of what the native grammar teaches is true and right; but, 
until after critical examination, no one can tell which part. Of 
course, also, there is more or less of genuine supplementary mate- 
rial in the grammarians’ treatises—material especially lexical, but 
doubtless in some measure also grammatical—which needs to be 
worked in so as to complete our view of the language; but what 
this genuine material is, as distinguished from the artificial and 
false, is only to be determined by a thorough and cautious com- 
parison of the entire system of the grammar with the whole 
recorded language. Such a comparison has not yet been made, 
and is hardly even making: in part, to be sure, because the time 
for it has been long in coming; but mainly because those who 
should be making it are busy at something else. The skilled 
students of the native grammar, as it seems to me, have been 
looking at their task from the wrong point of view, and laboring in 
the wrong direction. They have been trying to put the non-exis- 
tent grammarians’ dialect in the place of the genuine Sanskrit. 
They have thought it their duty to learn out of Panini and his 
successors, and to set forth for the benefit of the world, what the 
Sanskrit really is, instead of studying and setting forth and 
explaining (and, where necessary, accounting for and excusing) 
Panini’s system itself. They have failed to realize that, instead of 
a divine revelation, they have in their hands a human work—a 
very able one, indeed, but also imperfect, like other human works, 
full of the prescription in place of description that characterizes 
all Hindu productions, and most perversely constructed ; and that 
in studying it they are only studying a certain branch of Hindu 
science: one that 15, indeed, of the highest interest, and has an 
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important bearing on the history of the language, especially since 
the dicta of the grammarians have had a marked influence in 
shaping the latest form of Sanskrit—not always to its advantage. 
Hence the insignificant amount of real progress that the study of 
Hindu grammar has made in the hands of European scholars. Its 
career was well inaugurated, now nearly forty-five years ago 
(1839-40), by Bohtlingk’s edition of Panini’s text, with extracts 
from the native commentaries, followed by an extremely stingy 
commentary by the editor; but it has not been succeeded 
by anything of importance,’ until now that a critical edition of the 
Mahabhasya, by Kielhorn, is passing through the press, and is 
likely soon to be completed: a highly meritorious work, worthy 
of European learning, and likely, if followed up in the right spirit, 
to begin a new era in its special branch of study. Considering 
the extreme difficulty of the system, and the amount of labor that 
is required before the student can win any available mastery of it, 
it is incumbent upon the representatives of the study to produce 
an edition of Panini accompanied with a version, a digest of the 
leading comments on each rule, and an index that shall make it 
possible to find what the native authorities teach upon each given 
point: that is to say, to open the grammatical science to knowledge 
virtually at first hand without the lamentable waste of time thus 
far unavoidable—a waste, because both needless and not sufh- 
ciently rewarded by its results. 

A curious kind of superstition appears to prevail among certain 
Sanskrit scholars: they cannot feel that they have the right to 
accept a fact of the language unless they find it set down in 
Panini’s rules. It may well be “asked, on the contrary, of what 
consequence it is, except for its bearing on the grammatical science 
itself, whether a given fact is or is not so set down. A fact in 
the pre-classical language is confessedly quite independent of 
Panini; he may take account of it and he may not; and no one 
knows as yet what the ground is of the selection he makes for 
inclusion in his system. As for a fact in the classical language, it 
is altogether likely to fall within the reach of one of the great 


1For the photographic reproduction, in 1874, of a single manuscript of 
Patanjali’s Mahabhdgya or ‘Great Comment’ (on Panini), with the glosses 
upon it, was but a costly piece of child’s play; and the English government, 
as if to make the enterprise a complete fiasco, sent all the copies thus prepared 
to India, to be buried there in native keeping, instead of placing them in 
European libraries, within reach of Western scholars. 
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grammarian’s rules—at least, as these have been extended and 
restricted and amended by his numerous successors: and this is a 
thing much to the credit of the grammar ; but what bearing it has 
upon the language would be hard to say. If, however, we should 
seem to meet with a fact ignored by the grammar, or contravening 
its rules, we should have to look to see whether supporting facts 
in the language did not show its genuineness in spite of the gram- 
mar. On the other hand, there are facts in the language, espe- 
cially in its latest records, which have a false show of existence, 
being the artificial product of the grammar’s prescription or per- 
mission; and there was nothing but the healthy conservatism of 
the true tradition of the language to keep them from becoming 
vastly more numerous. And then, finally, there are the infinite 
number of facts which, so far as the grammar is concerned, should 
be or might be in the language, only that they do not happen ever 
to occur there; for here lies the principal discordance between the 
grammar and the language. The statement of the grammar that 
such a thing is so and so is of quite uncertain value, until tested 
by the facts of the language; and in this testing, it is the grammar 
that is on trial, that is to be condemned for artificiality or com- 
mended for faithfulness; not the language, which is quite beyond 
our jurisdiction. It cannot be too strongly urged that the Sanskrit, 
even that of the most modern authors, even that of the pandits of 
the present day, is the successor, by natural processes of tradition, 
of the older dialects; and that the grammar is a more or less 
successful attempt at its description, the measure of the success 
being left for us to determine, by comparison of the one with the 
other. 

To maintain this is not to disparage the Hindu grammatical 
science; it is only to put it in its true place. The grammar 
remains nearly if not altogether the most admirable product of the 
scientific spirit in India, ranking with the best products of that 
spirit that the world has seen; we will scant no praise to it, if we 
only are not called on to bow down to it as authoritative. So we 
regard the Greek science of astronomy as one of the greatest and 
most creditable achievements of the human intellect since men first 
began to observe and deduce ; but we do not plant ourselves upon 
its point of view in setting forth the movements of the heavenly 
bodies—though the men of the Middle Ages did so, to their 
advantage, and the system of epicycles maintained itself in exist- 
ence, by dint of pure conservatism, long after its artificiality had 
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been demonstrated. That the early European Sanskrit grammars 
assumed the basis and worked in the methods of the Hindu science 
was natural and praiseworthy. Bopp was the first who had 
knowledge and independence enough to begin effectively the work 
of subordinating Hindu to Western science, using the materials 
and deductions of the former so far as they accorded with the 
superior methods of the latter, and turning his attention to the 
records of the language itself, as fast as they became accessible to 
him. Since his time, there has been in some respects a retrogres- 
sion rather than an advance; European scholars have seemed to 
take satisfaction in submitting themselves slavishly to Hindu 
teachers, and the grammarians’ dialect has again been thrust 
forward into the place which the Sanskrit language ought to 
occupy. To refer to but a striking example or two: in Miiller’s 
grammar the native science is made the supreme rule after a fashion 
that is sometimes amusing in its naiveté, and the genuine and the 
fictitious are mingled inextricably, in his rules, his illustrations, and 
his paradigms, from one end of the volume to the other. Anda 
scholar of the highest rank, long resident in India but now of 
Vienna, Professor Bihler, has only last year put forth a useful 
practical introduction to the language, with abundant exercises for 
writing and speaking,’ in which the same spirit of subservience 
to Hindu methods is shown in an extreme degree, and both 
forms and material are not infrequently met with which are not 
Sanskrit, but belong only to the non-existent grammarians’ dialect. 
Its standpoint is clearly characterized by its very first clause, 
which teaches that “ Sanskrit verbs have ten tenses and modes ”— 
that is to say, because the native grammar failed to make the 
distinction between tense and mode, or to group these formations 
together into systems, coming from a common tense-stem, Western 
pupils are to be taught to do the same. This seems about as 
much an anachronism as if the author had begun, likewise after 
Hindu example, with the statement that ‘‘Sansknt parts of speech 
are four: name, predicate, preposition, and particle.” Further on, 
in the same paragraph, he allows (since the Hindus also do so) 
that “the first four [tenses and modes] are derived from a special 
present stem”; but he leaves it to be implied, both here and later, 
that the remaining six come directly from the root. From this we 


1 This work, somewhat recast grammatically, is about to be reproduced in 
English by Professor Perry, of Columbia College, New York. 
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should have to infer, for example, that daddti comes from a stem, 
but dadatha from the root; that we are to divide zag ya-tz but da- 
-syati, a-viga-t but a-sic-at, and so on; and (though this is a mere 
oversight) that ayd¢ contains a stem, but ada¢ a pure root. No 
real grammarian can talk of present stems without talking of aorist 
stems also; nor is the variety of the latter so much inferior to that 
of the former; it is only the vastly greater frequency of occurrence 
of present forms that makes the differences of their stems the more 
important ground of classification. These are but specimens of 
the method of the book, which, in spite of its merits, is not in its 
present form a good one to put in the hands of beginners, because 
it teaches them so much that they will have to unlearn later, if 
they are to understand the Sanskrit language. 

One more point, of minor consequence, may be noted, in which 
_the habit of Western philology shows itself too subservient to the 
whims of the Sanskrit native grammarians: the order of the 
varieties of present stems, and the designation of the conjugation 
classes as founded on it. We accept the Hindu order of the cases 
in noun-inflection, not seeking to change it, though unfamiliar, 
because we see that it has a reason, and a good one; but no one 
has ever been ingenious enough even to conjecture a reason for 
the Hindu order of the classes. Chance itself, if they had been 
thrown together into a hat, and set down in their order as drawn 
out, could not more successfully have sundered what belongs 
together, and juxtaposed the discordant. That being the case, 
there is no reason for our paying any heed to the arrangement. 
In fact, the heed that we do pay is a perversion; the Hindus do 
not speak of first class, second class, etc., but call each class by 
the name of its leading verb, as 442-verbs, ad-verbs, and so on; 
and it was a decided merit of Miller, in his grammar, to try to 
substitute for the mock Hindu method this true one, which does 
not make such a dead pull upon the mechanical memory of the 
learner. Asa matter of course, the most defensible and acceptable 
method is that of calling each class by its characteristic feature— 
as, the reduplicating class, the ya-class, and so on. But one still 
meets, in treatises and papers on general philology, references to 
verbs “of the fourth class,” “ of the seventh class,” and so on. So 
far as this is not mere mechanical habit, it is pedantry—as if one 
meant to say: “1 am so familiar with the Sanskrit language and 
its native grammar that I can tell the order in which the bodies 
of similarly-conjugated roots follow one another in the dhatupathas, 


AY 
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though no one knows any reason for it, and the Hindu grammarians 
themselves lay no stress upon it.” It is much to be hoped that 
this affectation will die out, and soon. 

These and such as these are sufficient reasons why an exposition 
like that here given is timely and pertinent. It needs to be 
impressed on the minds of scholars that the study of the Sanskrit 
language is one thing, and the study of the Hindu science of 
grammar another and a very different thing; that while there has 
been a time when the latter was the way to the former, that time 
᾿ is now long past, and the relation of the two reversed; that the 
present task of the students of the grammar is to make their 
science accessible, account if possible for its anomalies, and deter- 
mine how much and what can be extracted from it to fill out that 
knowledge of the language which we derive from the literature; 
and that the peculiar Hindu ways of grouping and viewing and 
naming facts familiar to us from the other related languages are an 
obstacle in the way of a real and fruitful comprehension of those 
facts as they show themselves in Sanskrit, and should be avoided. 
An interesting sentimental glamour, doubtless, is thrown over the 
language and its study by the retention of an odd classification 
and terminology; but that attraction is dearly purchased at the 
cost of a tittle of clearness and objective truth. 

W. D. WHITNEY. 


Il.—THE JURISDICTION OF THE ATHENIANS OVER 
THEIR ALLIES! ° 


I had occasion some time ago, in the course of my regular work, 
to endeavor to arrive at a clear opinion about the meaning of the 
first four lines of Thuc. 1 77 : καὶ ἐλασσούμενοι yap ἐν ταῖς ξυμβολαίαις 
πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους δίκαις καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιή- 
σαντες τὰς κρίσεις φιλοδικεῖν δοκοῦμεν. So far 85 I could come toa 
conclusion by my own lights and a study of the authorities quoted 
or referred to in the notes, I decided that Classen—who tells us he 
had modified his former view in consequence of an article of Stahl’s 
in the Jahrbiicher—was right, at least in this respect, that the two 
clauses of the sentence speak of two different matters: the former 
referring to the judgment of such cases as came within the range 
of σύμβολα or commercial treaties between states, and the latter to 
those causes of their allies which the Athenians insisted on having 
tried in their own courts at Athens. I naturally felt much interest 
in the article which Prof. Goodwin wrote for the first number of 
the American Journal of Philology ; but as soon as I had been 
able to form an opinion of my own I found myself wholly unable 
to agree with his conclusion. In particular the translation which 
he gives of this passage of Thucydides, leaving out of consideration 
the sense in which he understood the words συμβόλαιαι δίκαι, appeared 
to be erroneous in that it interpreted the two clauses as having 
respect to the same subject matter. He renders: ‘‘ For even when 
we put ourselves at a disadvantage in business suits with our allies, 
and have such cases tried in our own cuurts, under the same laws 
to which we ourselves are subject, we are thought to be fond of 
litigation.” He had, however, a true instinct in this respect that, 
on the assumption that the latter clause referred to the same sub- 
ject matter as the former, the expression ξυμβόλαιαι δίκαι could be 
understood to be equivalent to δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων Only on the suppo- 
sition that the suits so designated had wholly changed their char- 
acter. It would have to be assumed that ‘the reciprocity which 
was the essential feature of such suits was forcibly removed, and 


1 This paper was read before the Johns Hopkins Philological Association. 
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the whole relation was one-sided and compulsory.” He thinks it 
necessary to argue that the case of the murder of Herodes in 
Antiphon could not have been classed with δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων. And 
so, to get rid of the difficulty, he decides that δίκαι ξυμβόλαιαι are 
NOt δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων at all ; but are to be understood of suits about 
ξυμβόλαια or business contracts. In this opinion he has the high 
support of Boeckh and Grote. But both these authorities are led 
to their conclusion by the same interpretation of the passage in 
question. The former gives no translation of it; but Grote ren- 
ders it: “For even though we put ourselves at disadvantage in 
matters litigated with our allies, and though we have appointed such 
matters to be judged among ourselves, and under laws equal to 
both parties, we are represented as animated by nothing better 
than a love of litigation.” The special contribution to the elucida- 
tion of the subject which Prof. Goodwin conceived himself to have 
made, consisted in the citation of two passages from Aristotle’s 
Politics, which appeared to him to prove that Aristotle at least 
recognized a distinction between the two expressions. But Prof. 
Jowett, in a note appended to the introduction to the second volume 
of his Translation of Thucydides, points out with great justice 
that the expressions quoted from Aristotle do not contain the same 
phrase as we find in Thucydides, but instead of this either δίκαι 
τῶν συμβολαίων OF δίκαι περὶ συμβολαίων, and after some discussion he 
concludes that the settlement of the question is not materially 
affected by the passages quoted by Prof. Goodwin. In this I 
entirely agree with him. But as regards what I think the cardinal 
point in the interpretation of the sentence in question, Prof. Jowett’s 
translation leaves as much to be desired as those of Prof. Goodwin, 
or Grote. He renders: “ For because in our suits with our allies, 
regulated by treaty, we do not even stand upon our rights, but 
have instituted the practice of deciding them at Athens and by 
Athenian law, we are supposed to be litigious.” It will be noticed 
that whereas Prof. Goodwin refuses to allow that δίκαι ξυμβόλαιαι 
can be identical with δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων, because then he supposes we 
must include under the latter term all the compulsory interferences 
of the Athenians in the judicial affairs of their allies, Prof. Jowett 
divests the the technical phrase δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων of all precise 
meaning and makes it cover all regulations of whatever kind which 
brought suits of the allies to Athenian courts. Curtius also, in his 
History, 11’ p. 218, ἢ. 113, E. Tr., IT p. 497, not only does the 
same thing, but offers an explanation of the way in which such a 
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misuse of the term may have come about. He tells us that all 
private disputes among the allies, except those involving trifling 
amounts, as well as all public and capital matters, were brought 
before Athenian judges; and that this state of things arose from 
the fact that, after the treasury of the Delian confederation had 
passed to Athens, the meetings of the diet entirely ceased and the 
Athenians occupied the place of the synod of the league; and by 
way of emphasizing her supremacy insisted on the allies transfer- 
ring their legal business to her courts, since this, according to 
Greek ideas, was the most complete expression of subjection. But 
he further says, it is probable that the voluntary consent of the 
allies was, in outward appearance, obtained for this arrangement, 
and treaties on the subject concluded; and that in this way may 
be explained how the lawsuits of the allies could be counted among 
the class of legal cases settled according to treaties, z, e. with 
δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων. It was a milder way of expressing the estab- 
lishment of a new relation, just as the name of allies was retained 
instead of subjects. 

Thus Goodwin, Grote and Boeckh on the one side, and Jowett 
and Curtius on the other, agree in finding in the passage of Thucy- 
dides an account of a single state of things, and do not see, as I think 
they should have done, that Thucydides intended to refer to two 
sets of causes. 

A few months ago I procured a recent dissertation by J. M. 
Stahl (Miinster, 1881) in which the whole question is discussed in 
the light not only of the passages in the authors cited by Prof. 
Goodwin and others but of several inscriptions. It is true that 
most of these which Stahl adduces are referred to by Prof. Jowett 
in the note I have quoted. Still to me Stahl’s essay furnished just 
what I wanted to give precision to the interpretation of our passage 
of Thucydides, and I have thought: it may be of interest to this 
Association to hear a short account of the whole matter as it now 
appears in the light thrown from these recently discovered sources 
on the statements found in the authors. 

It is necessary, first of all, to consider the designations applied 
by Thucydides to the various members of the Athenian alliance. 
In VI 85, 2 he clearly discriminates three classes of them. The 
Athenian ambassador Euphemus, speaking at Camarina, divides 
the Athenian subject allies, ὑπήκοοι, into— 

A. Those who were independent except in so far as they sup- 
plied ships: νεῶν παροκωχῇ αὐτόνομοι. In VII 57 these are spoken of 
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aS vais παρέχοντες αὑτόνομοι, aNd aS ναυσὶ καὶ ov φόρῳ ὑπήκοοι. At the 
time of this speech, 415, only the Chians and the Methymnaeans 
were in this position. In III το, 6; 11, 1, the Mytilenaeans, who 
were then in this class, speak of themselves as αὐτόνομοι δὴ ὄντες. 

B. Those who were under a harder control and had to pay 
money, τοὺς δὲ πολλοὺς χρημάτων βιαιότερον φορᾷ (SC. ἐξηγούμεθα). The 
great majority of the allies were in this condition; and they are 
variously described as ὑποτελεῖς, II 9, 4 ; ὑποτελεῖς φόρου, VII 57, 4; 
or ὑποχείριοι, ITI, 11, 1. 

Outside these two classes of ὑπήκοοι are placed— 

C. ἄλλους πάνυ ἐλευθέρως ξυμμαχοῦντας, 2. 6. those who came into the 
Athenian alliance on independent terms after it was formed, as the 
Corcyraeans. These are called of ἀπὸ ξυμμαχίας αὐτόνομοι, VII 57, 3, 
and simply of αὐτόνομοι in VI 69, 3. 

It is with the second of these classes, ὑποχείριοι, that we are 
chiefly here concerned, as those over whom the Athenians exer- 
cised complete control. They were not only careful to see that no 
constitutional changes were made adverse to their supremacy, but 
sometimes determined the form of their constitution and made 
them subject to the Athenian law courts. The first class were only 
so far despoiled of their liberty that they had to follow Athenian 
lead. The Mytilenaeans say, indeed, (III 10, 6) that they are 
ἐλεύθεροι τῷ ὀνόματι, but they go on to explain that they mean by 
this that they are forced to aid in the enslavement of other Greeks, 
which was not contemplated in the original terms of the league 
against the barbarians. These indeed, as, well as the absolutely 
autonomous allies, may have had σύμβολα or commercial treaties 
with the Athenians ; but it is not to them that allusion is made in 
our passage of Thucydides, but only to the subject and tributary 
class, who are represented as finding the Athenian regulations in 
regard to σύμβολα and other judicial business a serious ground of 
complaint. To understand their grievances we must first ascertain 
what was the nature of δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων. The most important 
passage on this subject is that so often cited in the oration de Ha/- 
ONNESO, O-14:: ἔτι περὶ συμβόλων φησὶ πεπομφέναι πρὸς ὑμᾶς τοὺς ποιησο- 
μένους, ταῦτα δὲ κύρια ἔσεσθαι οὐκ ἐπειδὰν ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ τῷ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν κυρωθῃ, 
ὥσπερ ὁ νόμος κελεύει, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὰν ὡς ἑαντὸν ἐπανενεχθῃ, ἐφέσιμον τὴν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν 
γενομένην γνῶσιν ὡς ἑαντὸν ποιούμενος. βούλεται γὰρ ὑμῶν τοῦτο προλαβεῖν 
καὶ ὁμολογούμενον ἐν τοῖς συμβόλοις καταστῆσαι, ὅτι τῶν περὶ Ποτίδαιαν 
γεγενημένων ἀδικημάτων οὐδὲν ἐγκαλεῖτ᾽ αὐτῷ ὡς ἀδικούμενοι, ἀλλὰ βεβαιοῖτε 
δικαίως αὐτὴν ἐκεῖνον καὶ λαβεῖν καὶ κεκτῆσθαι . . . ἐπεὶ ὅτι γε συμβόλων 
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οὐδὲν δέονται Μακεδόνες πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους ὁ παρεληλυθὼς ὑμῖν χρόνος τεκμήριον 
γενέσθω. οὔτε yap Ἀμύντας ὁ πατὴρ ὁ Φιλίππου οὔθ᾽ of ἄλλοι βασιλεῖς οὐδεπώποτε 
σύμβολα ἐποιήσαντο πρὸς τὴν πόλεν τὴν ἡμετέραν. καίτοι γε πλείους γε ἦσαν 
αἱ ἐπιμιξίαι τότε πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἣ νῦν εἰσιν᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν γὰρ ἦν ἡ Μακεδονία καὶ 
φόρους ἡμῖν ἔφερον, καὶ τοῖς ἐμπορίοις τότε μᾶλλον ἣ νῦν ἡμεῖς τοῖς ἐκεῖ κἀκεῖνοι 
τοῖς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐχρῶντο, καὶ ἐμπορικαὶ δίκαι οὐκ ἦσαν, ὥσπερ νῦν, ἀκριβεῖς, αἱ 
κατὰ μῆνα, ποιοῦσαι μηδὲν δεῖσθαι συμβόλων τοὺς τοσοῦτον ἀλλήλων ἀπέχοντας. | 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, οὐδενὸς τοιούτου ὄντος τότε, οὐκ ἐλυσιτέλει σύμβολα ποιησαμένους 
οὔτ᾽ ἐκ Μακεδονίας πλεῖν ᾿Αθήναζε δίκας ληψομένους, οὔθ᾽ ἡμῖν εἰς Μακεδονίαν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡμεῖς τε τοῖς ἐκεῖ νομίμοις ἐκεῖνοί τε τοῖς παρ᾽ ἡμῖν τὰς δίκας ἐλάμβανον. 

I may remark here in passing that Stahl, who comments at 
length on this passage, does not even notice the interpretation, 
which Prof. Goodwin defends, of the words ταῦτα δὲ κύρια ἔσεσθαι οὐκ 
ἐπειδὰν ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ τῷ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν κυρωθῇ, ὥσπερ ὁ νόμος κελεύει, GAN 
ἐπειδὰν ὡς ἑαυτὸν ἐπανενεχθῇ, Making ταῦτα refer not to the σύμβολα 
which have just been named, but to legal decisions rendered under 
them. It seems to me that the explanation which Prof. Goodwin 
rejects is perfectly satisfactory. Nothing could be more natural 
than that the provisions of a proposed commercial treaty should 
be submitted to the scrutiny of a Heliastic body analogous to that 
which, under the name of νομοθέται, decided whether an old law 
should be abrogated and a new one instituted for it. I see that 
Meier and Schoemann in their explanation of the passage, refer to 
this analogy. The orator might with great justice protest against 
Philip’s demand that in a commercial treaty to be made with him 
the established order of proceeding should be violated. 

From an attentive examination of this passage it appears, (1) that 
ξύμβολα were agreements by which between the citizens of the con- 
tracting states there was reciprocity of suing and being sued : (2) that 
such agreements were ratified by a Heliastic court : (3) that they had 
the same sphere as δίκαι ἐμπορικαί: (4) that they were held in the 
courts of the defendant’s city, 7. ¢. causam sequi forum ret: (5) 
that the laws decisive of cases held under them were not those of 
the adjudging city, but laws made binding by the ξύμβολα on those 
who sued under them. It may be inferred also that in the δίκαι 
ἐμπορικαί, by which parties must sue in default of ξύμβολα, the suit 
would be held where the contract was made; 7. ¢., causam sequt 
forum contractus, and not forum rei, as with δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων, 
and that, therefore, they could only be maintained, for instance, 
against an Athenian on a contract made in Macedonia if the Athe- 
nian were caught in Macedonia. We learn from [Andoc.] IV 
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18,' that ξύμβολα contained a special provision that a freeman should 
be exempt from arrest ; and from this we may infer that such arrest 
in order to secure trial was lawful if not forbidden by a ξύμβολον. 
And the reason is plain; for whereas δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων provided for 
the maintenance of suits in the defendant’s city, δίκαι éumopixai could 
be prosecuted only if the defendant were caught in the country of 
the plaintiff. 

The first Inscription which Stahl cites (C. I. A. IV 61a, Hicks, 
Ῥ. 111) is one which contains portions of a decree, passed in 409, 
prescribing the conditions under which Selymbria, which had been 
captured by Alcibiades, was restored to the Athenian alliance. The 
part of it used by Stahl is unfortunately marred by gaps which are 
supplied differently by himself and by Kirchhoff. It seems, how- 
ever, to establish sufficiently the point for which he cites it, viz. : 
that ξύμβολα contained provisions by which not only could indi- 
vidual citizens, A and B, of the contracting states sue one another, 
‘but suits could be maintained between a state and an individual, 
ἣ ἰδιώτῃ πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν ἣ κοινῷ πρὸς ἰδιώτην. Stahl’s object in referring 
to this is to show under what circumstances a resort to an ἔκκλητος 
πόλις OF City of appeal might be reasonably allowed. For he agrees 
with Prof. Goodwin in rejecting as entirely untenable and as unsup- 
ported by a shred of real evidence the statement of Meier and 
Schoemann that in all cases of δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων the defeated party 
could appeal to the courts of his own state, or if defeated in the 
courts of his own state could appeal to those of his antagonists. 
Prof. Goodwin supposes that ξύμβολα regularly contained the speci- 
fication of a πόλις ἔκκλητος to which it was agreed that disputes 
between the citizens of the contracting states should be referred, 
when they could not be settled by the tribunals recognized in the 
treaty. Stahl, however, thinks that the services of such a city of 
appeal would be provided for only when a suit was brought by an 
individual citizen of the one state against the other sfafe. As it 
could hardly be expected, e. g., that an Athenian court would give 
judgment against Athens, the rule of causam sequi forum ret 
would in this case lead probably to a failure of justice ; and to such 
Suits it is not unlikely that the passages, which Prof. Goodwin 
quotes, about a πόλις ἔκκλητος are to be referred. 

The next Inscription to which Stahl refers is a decree relating to 
a treaty between Athens and the people of Phaselis (Ὁ. I. A. I 


'xai πρὸς μὲν τὰς ἄλλας πόλεις ἐν τοῖς συμβόλοις συντιθέμεθα μὴ ἐξεῖναι μήθ᾽ 
εἶρξαι μήτε δῆσαι τὸν ἐλεύθερον. 
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11, Hicks, p. 127). Its date is somewhere between the battle of 
Cnidus (394) and the peace of Antalcidas (387) cir. B. C. 390. 
The gaps are unfortunately supplied differently by Kéhler and by 
Stahl. Still some inferences can be drawn from it. First it is stated 
that a suit on a contract made a/ Athens with a Phaselitan must 
be tried at Athens before the Polemarch καθάπερ Χίοις : and from 
this it is seen that Chios had no ξύμβολα with Athens: for we are 
expressly told by Pollux, who no doubt follows Aristotle, that δίκαι 
ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων were under the ἡγεμονία Of the Thesmothetae. The 
decree goes on to state that for all other contracts made with Phas- 
elitans suits shall follow the terms of the ξύμβολα, z. 6. shall follow 
Jorum ret. Itseems then that the Phaselitans in suits based on 
contracts made at Athens were to avail themselves of ordinary 
δίκαι ἐμπορικαί, which would be decided by the general laws of 
Athens and not by the particular stipulations of ξύμβολα, while for 
all others the rules of the special ξύμβολα made with them were to 
prevail.’ From this it is seen that in some cases ξύμβολα referred 
to a part only and not to the whole of commercial cases which 
might arise between Athenians and citizens of other contracting 
states. It is important too to notice that these suits which are thus 
expressly excepted from the provisions of the ξύμβολα are to be 
brought before the polemarch, who occupied the same relation to 
ξένοι as the ἄρχων ἐπώνυμος did to citizens. The existence of com- 
plete ξύμβολα gave to the citizens of the foreign state exactly the 
same rights as were enjoyed by the citizens of Athens in all matters 
covered by the treaty : as is shown by a passage of Arist. Pol. III 
I, 4, quoted by Prof. Goodwin and also by Stahl, in which Aristotle 
says that equality in regard to suing and being sued does not con- 
stitute citizenship; for this ὑπάρχει καὶ τοῖς ἀπὸ συμβόλων κοινωνοῦσιν : 
and he goes on to say that even the resident aliens, μέτοικοι, do 
not possess this right fully, but must employ a προστάτης : from 
which it may be inferred with certainty that in δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων the 
foreign plaintiff appeared in person as if he were a citizen. Stahl 


1A. Frankel, Diss. de condic. Soc. Athen. p. 71, argues from this decree that 
the rule of ξύμβολα was that causam sequi forum contractus. But it is evident 
that the decree makes a special exception to the rule in the case of the Phase- 
litans, as regards contracts made at Athens, in this particular assimilating them 
to the Chians; and it may be inferred that for the latter suits also on contracts 
made elsewhere than at Athens followed forum contractus; since unless this 
difference existed there would have been no reason for making a distinction 
between them and the people of Phaselis. 
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quotes next an inscription (C. I. A. IV 11, 96) in reference to the 
Mytilenaeans after their reduction in 427. Jowett refers to it also; 
but as it is much mutilated prefers to found no conclusion upon it. 
He says, however, that it seems to indicate what Stahl infers from 
it, viz.: that the Athenians had δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων with the people 
of Mytilene both before and after the revolt; that is, not only when 
Mytilene was one of the autonomous allies, but also after it had 
been forced to receive Athenian cleruchs. It may be that it was 
under these circumstances that ἐπίσκοποι were sent to preside over 
trials held under the ξύμβολα. The words πρὸ τούτου τοῦ χρόνου are 
unfortunately in brackets; but as Stahl observes, the verb ἦσαν, of 
which the first three letters remain, suffices to show that the agree- 
ments spoken of existed before the revolt. Our inscriptions, there- 
fore, have shown us δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων with Selymbria, a subject 
and tributary ally, and with Mytilene, at first one of the autono- 
mous states and afterwards a cleruchial district, during the time of 
the former Athenian alliance. 

The often quoted passage of Antiphon, V 78, is cited by Prof. 
Goodwin, Jowett and Stahl.’ Here Stahl accepts from A. Frankel 
the suggestion that before the last words a clause should be inserted 
such as τοὺς δὲ εἰς τοὺς ξυμμάχους ἀπαλλαχθέντας τοὺς ὑμετέρους. For he 
argues justly that the words τοὺς μὲν εἰς τὴν ἤπειρον ἰόντας κτέ. imply a 
clause with τοὺς 8é—this Reiske noticed—and that the expression 
ἐν τοῖς πολεμίοις τοῖς ὑμετέροις 1S Incompatible with the notion that 
persons so described could have had ξύμβολα with the Athenians, 
though Prof. Goodwin follows Boeckh in thinking this possible. 
There must, therefore, have been allied cities in that quarter with 
whom the Athenians had ξύμβολα, after the reduction of Mytilene, 
to which time this speech has reference ; and as there is no reason 
to suppose that the speaker is thinking specially of Chios and 
Methymna—which were the only remaining independent cities— 
and the other cities were either tributary or hostile, it is a fair infer- 
ence that ξύμβολα existed between Athens and some, at least, of 
her tributary allies during the Peloponnesian war, which has 
been already shown to be probable on other grounds. The cita- 
tions from the grammarians which are made by Prof. Goodwin are 
' brought forward also by Stahl. Bekk. Anect. p. 436, 1: ᾿Αθηναῖοι 


Ἰ εἰ δ᾽' ἐν Alyy χωροφιλεῖ, τοῦτο [ποιεῖ Reiske] οὐκ ἀποστερῶν ye τῶν εἰς τὴν πόλιν 
ἑαυτὸν οὐδενὸς οὐδ᾽ ἑτέρας πόλεως πολίτης γεγενημένος, ὥσπερ ἑτέρους ὁρῶ τοὺς μὲν εἰς 
τὴν ἡπειρον ἱόντας καὶ οἰκοῦντας ἐν τοῖς πολεμίοις τοῖς ὑμετέροις... καὶ δίκας ἀπὸ 
ξυμβόλων ὑμῖν δικαζομένους. 


panes 
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ἀπὸ συμβόλων ἐδίκαζον τοῖς ὑπηκόοις" οὕτως AptororéAns. Poll. VIII 
63, ἀπὸ συμβόλων δὲ δίκη ἦν ὅτε οἱ σύμμαχοι ἐδικάζοντο. Hesych. 
ἀπὸ συμβόλων δικάζειν᾽ ἐδίκαζον ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἀπὸ συμβόλων τοῖς ὑπη- 
κόοις" καὶ τοῦτο ἦν χαλεπόν. These expressions, which probably all 
come from Aristotle, are understood by Stahl to assert generally 
the existence of σύμβολα between Athens and her subject allies; 
and he does not admit, what Prof. Goodwin suggests, in this fol- 
lowing Grote, that possibly they may have reference to the second 
maritime alliance of the Athenians of 378, though the term ὑπήκοοι 
is confessedly inapplicable to its members; or that they may 
require to be limited to the members of the old alliance who were 
independent of tribute and as long as they remained so. He does 
not, however, touch upon what seems to me the chief difficulty in 
accepting them in their strict sense of the relation between the 
Athenians and those allies with whom they had σύμβολα. We have 
seen that such agreements called for reciprocity ; and that trials 
held under them were maintained in the courts of the defendant's 
city. If, therefore, they were observed with perfect equity, it 
ought to be as true to say that ἐδίκαζον of ὑπήκοοι ἀπὸ συμβόλων τοῖς 
᾿Αθηναίοις aS that ἐδίκαζον ᾿Αθηναῖοι τοῖς ὑπηκόοις. It would no doubt 
practically come to pass that most of such suits would, even by 
the terms of the treaties, have to be tried in Athenian courts. For 
in most cases the Athenians would be the defendants. The feel- 


ings with which the dominant Athenian Demos, as a whole, 


regarded the subject allies could hardly fail to exhibit themselves 
in the dealings of individual Athenians with those with whom they 
had commercial relations ; and so it would come to pass that in the 
great majority of such cases it would be the citizen of an allied 
state who was the plaintiff, and he must necessarily, therefore, sue 
in an Athenian court. We may consider also that suits brought 
against Athenians by citizens of any one of the subject cities would 
all be tried at Athens; whereas the suits brought by Athenians 
against any citizens of their tributary states would be tried one at 
Rhodes, another at Phaselis, another at Samos, and so on. The 
judicial range, therefore, of the Athenian courts must have 
greatly surpassed that of the courts of any one of the allies, per- 
haps of all of them together; and thus, even without any formal 
infraction of the reciprocity implied by the existence of σύμβολα, 
the impression may easily have come to exist, which the statements 
quoted from the grammarians express, that it was the Athenians 
who decided, in accordance with the terms of the several σύμβολα, 
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the commercial suits of their subjects. Stahl comments on the 
words of Hesychius, καὶ τοῦτο ἦν χαλεπόν. This expression cer- 
tainly can have no reference to the second alliance. It was, he says, 
possible and even likely that, though the σύμβολα which the Athen- 
ians had with their allies in the fifth century, assumed and called 
for perfect reciprocity between the contracting cities, in actual 
working the citizens of the dominant city would get an advantage, 
and that the Athenians in negociating such treaties would see to it 
that the terms were such as to conduce mainly to their own interests. 
Still they must have felt that in the long run their advantage would 
be mainly secured by augmenting and rendering safe their com- 
mercial relations ; and that this result would be greatly promoted 
by facilitating the equitable settlement of commercial disputes. On 
the whole then, we seem to have adequate warrant for believing 
that the Athenians had such commercial treaties with at least several 
of the subject members of their first alliance. 

But we have now to consider the other points in which Athen- 
lan courts had control of the affairs of citizens of the subject 
states. The passages in the authors which throw any light on this 
question are few and inadequate. The writer of the tract de repub- 
lica Atheniensium, c. 1, 816-18 insists upon the advantages the 
Athenians derived from this jurisdiction and the hardship it was to 
the allies ; but he does not define its extent. We learn, indeed, 
from Antiphon, V 47,’ that a city in the position of Mytilene could 
not inflict the penalty of death: and the case of the parodist 
Hegemon which Prof. Goodwin cites after Boeckh from Athenaeus 
was most likely a γραφὴ ὕβρεως and so involved a serious punishment. 
This is nearly all that we can learn from the authors. But much more 
can be elicited from the inscription which records the decree defin- 
ing the status of Chalcis after its reduction by Pericles in 445 (C. 
I. A. I suppl. p. 10, Hicks, p. 32). This decree is in three portions 
moved by as many proposers. The last part, which was proposed 
by Archestratus, contains the words: ras δὲ εὐθύνας Χαλκιδεῦσι κατὰ 
σφῶν αὐτῶν εἶναι ἐν Χαλκίδι καθάπερ ᾿Αθήνησιν ᾿Αθηναίοις, ᾿'πλὴν φυγῆς καὶ 
θανάτον καὶ ἀτιμίας. περὶ δὲ τούτων ἔφεσιν εἶναι ᾿Αθήναζε ἐς τὴν ἡλιαίαν τὴν 
τῶν θεσμοθετῶν κατὰ τὸ ψήφισμα τοῦ δήμον.͵ Mr. Hicks interprets this 
in his marginal comment: “the Chalkidian magistrates account- 
able to their own courts, with certain exceptions.” That is, he 
understands εὔθυναι in the sense it ordinarily bore in Attic consti- 
tutional law. But it is much more likely that the word is here 


1 ὃ οὐδὲ πόλει ἔξεστιν, ἄνευ ᾿Αθηναίων οὐδένα θανάτῳ ζημιῶσαι. 
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used in a more general meaning, as defined by Hesych. εὐθύνας " 
τιμωρίας, δίκας, τὸ δοῦναι λόγον ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ ἁμαρτήματι, and recognized by 
Meier and Schoemann, p. 215. See also Ar. Vesp. 571; Pl. Prot. 
326d ; and εὐθύνειν in Thuc. 195, 5. Stahl calls attention to the words 
κατὰ σφῶν αὐτῶν as indicating this meaning, since it should read κατὰ 
τῶν ἀρξάντων if reference were made only to the accounts of magis- 
trates. The character of the offences which were to be sent for 
trial on appeal to Athens is determined by the penalties to which 
they were liable, viz.: φυγή, θάνατος, ἀτιμία. And from this it will 
follow that all γραφαί or public suits, in which an offence against the 
state was charged, whether prosecuted by an injured citizen or 
by one who brought an action against the wrong-doer merely from 
public spirit, would admit of appeal to the Athenian courts, in 
case the defendant had been convicted in the courts of Chalcis. 
Stahl thinks that also all those δίκαι or private actions, which are 
characterized as κατά τινος (actiones ex delicto), t. e. those in which 
the defendant was liable not merely to make good a damage caused 
to the individual prosecutor, but also to suffer some penalty 
inflicted by the state, are to be included in the class of appealable 
actions. He is led to this conclusion by the consideration that we 
have evidence that certain degrees of ἀτιμία were inflicted in actions 
for false witness and for theft. It appears to me that in this he is 
assuming too close a similarity between the technicalities of Attic 
procedure and what may have prevailed at Chalcis. And without 
including either class of δίκαι, the range of appealable cases would 
have been sufficiently large. The list of γραφαί given in Meier and 
Schoemann comprises some fifty causes of action; and if it may 
be taken as probable that a considerable number of these had 
special reference to peculiarities of Athenian constitutional law, 
stilla Jarge part of them must have had their analoga in any 
civilized Hellenic state. It is at any rate clear that whatever may 
have been the technical form of the action, a defendant who was 
condemned in a Chalcidian court to death, exile or disfranchise- 
ment, had a right of appeal to a court at Athens: and it naturally 
follows that all cases in which a lesser penalty was imposed and all 
suits for non-fulfilment of obligations, ex contractu, 1. €., δίκαι πρός 
τινα were left to the final decision of the Chalcidian courts. 

But the earlier portion also of the Chalcidian ψήφισμα, which was 
adopted on the motion of Diognetus, gives us additional informa- 
tion. It states the substance of the oath which was to be taken by 
the βουλή and the δικασταί of Athens in reference to their dealings 
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with Chalcis. After declaring in general terms that the place shall 
not be destroyed the oath proceeds: οὐδὲ ἰδιώτην οὐδένα ἀτιμώσω οὐδὲ 
φυγῇ ζημιώσω οὐδὲ ξυλλήψομαι οὐδὲ ἀποκτενῶ οὐδὲ χρήματα ἀφαιρήσομαι 
ἀκρίτου οὐδενὸς ἄνευ τοῦ δήμου τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων. Now here Mr. Hicks, in 
his commentary, says that these provisions apply to the Athenian 
dicasts when trying a case brought to them from Chalcis. But 
Stahl is certainly right in his opinion that they have an entirely 
different meaning. The cases heretofore spoken of are those 
which were to be brought before Athenian courts on appeal 
from courts in Chalcis, where the sentence of disfranchisement, 
exile, or death had been pronounced. But in the provisions 
now treated of we have the additional penalties of imprisonment 
and fine referred to ; and Stahl points out also that the words used 
in the resolution moved by Archestratus: τὰς εὐθύνας Χαλκιδεῦσι 
κατὰ σφῶν αὑτῶν εἶναι ἐν Χαλκίδι, imply that the words employed 
in that of Diognetus must refer to actions commenced elsewhere 
and not between Chalcidians. These can only be actions between 
Athenians and Chalcidians ; and he infers, therefore, that, as before, 
the penalties named decided what classes of actions might be 
appealed to Athens, so here the actions against Chalcidians in 
which Athens is to have original jurisdiction, are in like manner 
determined by the punishments which they could result in. The 
words οὐ χρήματα ἀφαιρήσομαι do not refer to confiscation of goods 
only, but also to the imposition of fines, and so evidently apply to 
cases of private injury, δίκαι κατά τινος. So the words οὐ ξυλλήψομαι 
are probably to be understood of placing in confinement—not for 
the purpose of securing the accused person’s presence at the trial 
or the payment of his fine—but inflicted as a punishment. It is 
true we do not hear much of imprisonment as a punishment; but 
Meier and Schoemann, p. 745, refer to Dem. 24, 114, who says 
that a person convicted of theft in a private suit, besides having to 
pay to the plaintiff twice the value of the thing stolen, might at the 
discretion of the judges be punished in the way of a πρυστίμησις by 
confinement (δεσμός) for five days and five nights, ὅπως ὁρῷεν ἅπαντες 
αὑτὸν δεδεμένον, Which is probably to be understood of the stocks. 
As to δίκαι πρός τινα arising between Athenians and Chalcidians, as 
these would be almost always, if not invariably, on mercantile dis- 
putes, and it has been shown that with some allies at least the 
Athenians had σύμβολα for such questions, Stahl thinks that it was 
so with Chalcis; and thus we have provision made for all private 
actions as well as public ones. 
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There remains still in this decree one expression of which, it seems 
to me, Stahl has given the correct explanation. The oath says 
that the penalties mentioned shall not be exacted ἀκρίτου οὐδενὸς 
ἄνευ τοῦ δήμου τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων. This seems at first sight to imply that 
every accused Chalcidian should have a fair trial, unless the people 
decreed that he should not have one. But it does not need many 
words to show that the Chalcidians would not have much to be 
thankful for if this was the intention of the oath. Stahl argues 
that the words ἄνευ τοῦ δήμον τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων refer to cases of εἰσαγγελέα 
or information laid before the Senate or the assembled people. In 
such cases the assembly either decided itself, and directly, on the 
guilt or innocence of the accused person, or voted that the matter 
should be referred to one of the heliastic courts. The meaning, 
therefore, of the words quoted will be that in all matters which are 
brought before the courts, whether by the act of an individual 
accuser or by vote of the assembly the defendant shall have a fair 
trial; in cases of εἰσαγγελία in which the assembly itself condemned, 
the senators and judges who take this oath, being themselves 
members of the ἐκκλησία, would not be under any obligation by the 
terms of this oath to vote for the acquittal of the accused person, 
but might, if they saw fit, condemn him, It is assumed in this 
interpretation that ἄκριτος may mean ‘ without a trial formally regu- 
lar’; and to illustrate this meaning Stahl quotes Pseud.-Plat. 
Axioch. 368e, where Theramenes and his partisans are said to 
have procured irregularly the destruction of the commanders at 
Arginusai: mpoédpous ἐγκαθέτους ὑφέντες κατεχειροτόνησαν τῶν ἀνδρῶν 
ἄκριτον θάνατον. There is a passage in Lysias, XII 81, 82, which 
Stahl does not cite, but which illustrates, I think, still better this 
use οὗ ἄκριτος. Lysias argues that the circumstances in which 
Eratosthenes is placed on his trial are far more favorable than he 
deserved as one of the Thirty. οὗτος μὲν yap κατήγορος καὶ δικαστὴς 
αὑτὸς ἦν τῶν κρινομένων (Reiske, Scheibe, Rauchenstein), ἡμεῖς δὲ 
γυνὶ εἰς κατηγορίαν καὶ ἀπολογίαν καθέσταμεν. καὶ οὗτοι μὲν τοὺς οὐδὲν 
ἀδικοῦντας ἀκρίτους ἀπέκτειναν, ὑμεῖς δὲ τοὺς ἀπολέσαντας τὴν πόλιν κατὰ τὸν 
νόμον ἀξιοῦτε κρίνειν. Here‘those who have just been spoken of as 
κρινόμενοι are Said to have been put to death, ἄκριτοι, and this term 
is opposed to κατὰ τὸν νόμον κρίνειν. 

Stahl further remarks that if he is right in interpreting the words 
in question of the process called eloayyeAia, we have in this inscrip- 
tion the earliest allusion to it. The so-called νόμος εἰσαγγελτικός is 
supposed not to have been earlier than the archonship of Eukleides ; 


- 
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but that law probably summed up the cases in which experience 
had shown that εἰσαγγελία was a neccessary supplement to the reg- 
ular provisions of the laws, in order to bring to trial serious offenses 
which, perhaps, violated no particular law, but required immediate 
punishment. In the case of the Chalcidians these would probably 
be acts which tended to the damage of the Athenian state or league, 
incitement to revolt, etc. 

Stahl now proceeds to discuss the passage before referred to in 
the tract de republica Atheniensium, 1 14-17. 14: περὶ δὲ τῶν ovp- 
μάχων, ὅτι ἐκπλέοντες συκοφαντοῦσιν, ὡς δοκοῦσι, καὶ μειοῦσι (μισοῦσι D.) τοὺς 
χρηστούς, γιγνώσκοντες ὅτι μισεῖσθαι μὲν ἀνάγκη τὸν ἄρχοντα ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀρχομένου" 
εἰ δὲ ἰσχύσουσιν οἱ πλούσιοι καὶ οἱ χρηστοὶ (ἰσχυροὶ D.) ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν, 
ὀλίγιστον χρόνον ἡ ἀρχὴ ἔσται τοῦ δήμου τοῦ ᾿Αθήνησι. διὰ ravr’ οὖν τοὺς μὲν 
χρηστοὺς ἀτιμοῦσι καὶ χρήματα ἀφαιροῦνται καὶ ἐξελαύνουσι καὶ ἀποκτείνουσι, 
τοὺς δὲ πονηροὺς αὔξουσιν. οἱ δὲ χρηστοὶ ᾿Αθηναίων τοὺς χρηστοὺς ἐν ταῖς συμ- 
μαχίσι πόλεσι σῴζουσι, γιγνώσκοντες ὅτι σφίσιν ἀγαθόν ἐστι τοὺς βελτίστους 
σῴζειν ἀεὶ ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν. 15. εἴποι δέ τις ἂν ὅτι ἰσχύς ἐστιν αὕτη ᾿Αθηναίων, 
ἐὰν οἱ σύμμαχοι δυνατοὶ ὦσι χρήματα -εἰσφέρειν. τοῖς δὲ δημοτικοῖς δοκεῖ 
μεῖζον ἀγαθὸν εἶναι τὰ τῶν συμμάχων χρήματα ἕνα ἕκαστον ᾿Αθηναίων ἔχειν, 
ἐκείνους δὲ ὅσον ζὴν καὶ ἐργάζεσθαι, ἀδυνάτους ὄντας ἐπιβουλεύειν. 16. δοκεῖ 
δὲ ὁ δῆμος ὁ ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ ἐν τῷδε κακῶς βουλεύεσθαι ὅτι τοὺς συμμάχους 
ἀναγκάζουσι πλεῖν ἐπὶ δίκας ᾿Αθήναζε. οἱ δὲ ἀντιλογίζονται ὅσα ἐν τούτῳ ἕνι 
ἀγαθὰ τῷ δήμῳ τῷ ᾿Αθηναίων. πρῶτον μὲν ἀπὸ τῶν πρυτωνείων τὸν μισθὸν δι 
ἐνιαυτοῦ λαμβάνειν" εἶτ᾽ οἴκοι καθήμενοι ἄνευ νεῶν ἔκπλου διοικοῦσι τὰς πόλεις 
τὰς συμμαχίδας, καὶ τοὺς μὲν τοῦ δήμου σῴζουσι, τοὺς δὲ ἐναντίους ἀπολλύ- 
ουσιν ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις. εἰ δ᾽ οἴκοι εἶχον ἕκαστοι τὰς δίκας, ἅτε ἀχθόμενοι 
᾿Αθηναίοις τούτους ἂν σφῶν αὐτῶν ἀπώλλυσαν, οἵτινες φίλοι μάλιστα ἧσαν 
᾿Αθηναίων τῷ δήμῳ. 17. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ὁ δῆμος τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τάδε κερδαίνει 
τῶν δικῶν ᾿Αθήνησι οὐσῶν τοῖς συμμάχοις. πρῶτον μὲν γὰρ ἡ ἑκατοστὴ τῇ πόλει 
πλείων ἡ ἐν Πειραιεῖ. ἔπειτα εἴ τῳ συνοικία ἔστιν, ἄμεινον πράττει. ἔπειτα 
εἴ τῳ ζεῦγος ἔστιν ἣ ἀνδράποδον μισθοφοροῦν. 18. ἔπειτα οἱ κήρυκες ἄμεινον πράτ- 
τουσι διὰ τὰς ἐπιδημίας τὰς τῶν συμμάχων. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις el μὲν μὴ ἐπὶ δίκας 
ἤἥεσαν οἱ σύμμαχοι τοὺς ἐκπλέοντας ᾿Αθηναίων ἐτίμων ἂν μόνους, τούς re στρατη- 
γοὺς καὶ τοὺς τριηράρχους καὶ πρέσβεις " νῦν δ᾽ ἠνάγκασται τὸν δῆμον κολα- 
κεύειν τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων εἷς ἕκαστος τῶν συμμάχων, γιγνώσκων ὅτι δεῖ μὲν ἀφικό--. 
μενον ᾿Αθήναζε δίκην δοῦναι καὶ λαβεῖν οὐκ ἐν ἄλλοις τισὶν ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τῷ δήμῳ, ὅς 
ἐστι δή νόμος ᾿Αθήνησι᾽ καὶ ἀντιβολῆσαι ἀναγκάζεται ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις καὶ 
εἰσιόντος του ἐπιλαμβάνεσθαι τῆς χειρός. διὰ τοῦτο οὖν οἱ σύμμαχοι δοῦλοι. 
τοῦ δήμου τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων καθεστᾶσι μᾶλλον. 

In the first place the words ἐκπλέοντες συκοφαντοῦσι indicate that 
the cases the writer speaks of first are actions brought by the 
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Athenians against allies, and not ones arising among the citizens 
of an allied city themselves; and these, we have seen, were regu- 
larly tried at Athens. The punishments here said to be inflicted are 
the same, and are expressed also in nearly the same words, as in the 
Chalcidian decree. They are said here dripovy τοὺς χρηστούς, χρήματα 
ἀφαιρεῖσθαι, ἐξελαύνειν καὶ ἀποκτείνειν. It is true there is no mention 
of imprisonment, συλλαμβάνειν" for this seems to have been em- 
ployed only in certain private causes and to a very limited extent 
in combination with other penalties. But we must not suppose 
that the writer has in view public causes only: for he says τοῖς 
δημοτικοῖς δοκεῖ μεῖζον ἀγαθὸν εἶναι ra τὼν συμμάχων χρήματα ἕνα ἕκαστον 
᾿Αθηναίων ἔχειν, and this could be secured only or mainly by private 
suits ; for in public ones (γραφαί), it was quite the exception for the 
accuser to derive any pecuniary benefit from the successful prose- 
cution of his case. But, on the other hand, the last words of § 16, 
εἰ δ᾽ οἴκοι εἶχον ἕκαστοι ras δίκας, dre ἀχθόμενοι ᾿Αθηναίοις τούτους ἂν σφὼν 
αὐτῶν ἀπώλλυσαν οἵ τινες φίλοι μάλιστα ἦσαν ᾿Αθηναίων τῷ δήμῳ, Show 
clearly that the cases here spoken of would, in the natural course 
of things, and in default of any compulsion on the part of Athens, 
have been tried in the courts of the allied city. Stahl calls special 
attention to the fact that the pronoun σφῶν αὐτῶν is used here with 
the implication that the disputes were among citizens of the same 
city, which was the meaning assigned to it in the psephism of 
Archestratus. That the suits thus brought before Athenian courts 
must have been of a grave character is shown by the words rovs 
ἐναντίους ἀπολλύουσιν ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις. To this point Prof. Jowett 
also alludes in his reply to Prof. Goodwin, who thinks Xenophon 
refers only to civil suits tried by compulsion in Athenian courts, 
and says “it is unlikely that any criminal suits, except the more 
important, were carried from the subject states to the Athenian 
courts, and in these it was probably a matter of indifference to the 
accused where he was tried, as he had no expenses.”” “‘ drroAAvovow,” 
says Prof. Jowett, ‘‘ means surely in this place ‘they are the death 
of them,’ not merely ‘they plunder them.’” Prof. Goodwin's 
notion that persons in the allied cities accused of crimes would as 
soon be tried at Athens as at home ‘ because they had no expenses’ 
seems founded ona very inadequate conception of the terrors of 
the heliastic courts, He is probably referring to the fact, that 
according to the common opinion, it was only in private causes 
that πρυτανεῖα or court-fees were paid in advance by the parties to 
a suit. These, however, were not heavy, and in a serious case 
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could not have been regarded as adding greatly to its dangers. 
Stahl, indeed, asserts that the present passage proves that this 
opinion as to the limitation of πρυτανεῖα to private suits is erroneous, 
and he refers to an Inscription (C. I. A. 1V 22), which speaks of 
πρυτανεῖα being paid when we cannot suppose that only private 
causes are in question. Boeckh,’ however, who was the first to 
lay down this rule as to mpuraveia himself admits that in public causes 
where the accuser, if successful, would be entitled to a part of the 
penalty, it was natural that he should deposit the usual sum. And 
it does not seem to me that Prof. Goodwin is justified in inferring 
that in the whole passage only private suits are referred to, even if 
we suppose that, where the πρυτανεῖα are mentioned, the writer is 
thinking only of such suits. The πρυτανεῖα paid in private causes 
would be one source of the profit made by the Athenians; but 
fines and confiscations, if defendants could be plausibly condemned, 
would be a much more prolific branch of revenue; and, whether 
prosecutions were by γραφαί, or δίκαι, all the other sources of profit 
which the writer enumerates would be equally productive. 

This passage then, of Pseud.-Xenophon, shows that the writer 
had in view the same two classes of causes which appeared to be. 
implied in the Chalcidian decree ; those, namely, which Athenians 
had with citizens of allied cities and those which, arising among 
the allies themselves, were tried on appeal in Athenian courts. 
And since this writer speaks of the allies in general, and we find 
that in its main features his account tallies with the arrangements 
of the Chalcidian decree, it is natural to infer that the detailed pro- 
visions there made were in force also in regard to the great body 
of the allied states. The motives too which are attributed to the 
Athenian demos in enforcing their jurisdiction on the allies, are 
seen to be substantially the same as may be inferred from the pro- 
visions of the decree. We read that εἰ ἰσχύσουσιν of πλούσιοι καὶ of 
ἰσχυροὶ (χρηστοὶ) ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν ὀλίγιστον χρόνον ἡ ἀρχὴ ἔσται τοῦ δήμου τοῦ 
᾿Αθήνησι. διὰ ταῦτα οὖν τοὺς μὲν χρηστοὺς ἀτιμοῦσι καὶ χρήματα ἀφαιροῦνται 
᾿ καὶ ἐξελαύνουσι καὶ ἀποκτείνουσι τοὺς δὲ πονηροὺς αὔξουσιν. Here we are 
told that it was the rich and oligarchical citizens of the allied states 
that the Athenians brought suits against, and having got them 
before their courts visited them with disfranchisement, fines, ban- 
ishment, or death ; and that they did this in order to prevent the 
growth in the dependent cities of that element which was naturally 


1A, Frankel, p. 34, successfully refutes this opinion of Boeckh’s. 
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hostile to the ascendancy of the Athenian democracy: and that 
they exerted their influence to exalt the popular party. We find 
the other side of this policy in the decree. We see in it that any 
citizens of Chalcis who were condemned by a Chalcidian court to 
disfranchisement, exile, or death, were entitled to appeal to an 
Athenian court. With the feelings of the subject states, as de- 
scribed by [Xen.], it would be the leaders of the popular and philo- 
Athenian party who would be exposed to such serious attacks in 
the Chalcidian courts as would involve these penalties ; and the 
Athenians were naturally anxious that those who were disposed to 
maintain their supremacy should not be deprived of their power 
to give effect to their wishes by losing their civic rights or by being 
put out of the way by banishment or death. By crushing, there- 
tore, the rich and oligarchical in their own courts and by prevent- 
ing the leaders of the popular party being treated in the same way 
in the Chalcidian courts, the Athenians take the most efficient 
means of keeping up their ascendancy ; τοὺς μὲν τοῦ δήμου σῴζουσι, τοὺς 
δὲ ἐναντίους ἀπολλύουσιν ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις " εἰ δὲ οἴκοι εἶχον ἕκαστοι τὰς 
δίκας, ἅτε ἀχθόμενοι ᾿Αθηναίοις, τούτους ἂν σφῶν αὐτῶν ἀπώλλυσαν, οἴτινες 
φίλοι μάλιστα ἦσαν ᾿Αθηναίων τῷ δήμῳ. It may probably be considered 
that the evident correspondence between the general statements of 
[Xen.] and the inferences legitimately drawn from the decree, is 
evidence enough that substantially the same relations subsisted 
between Athens and her subject allies in general as those that have 
been deduced. There is, however, one important respect in which 
the state of things disclosed by [Xen.] seems to differ from that 
contemplated in the decree. We have nothing hinted about appeal. 
The expression of the writer is quite general—el δὲ οἴκοι εἶχον 
ἕκαστοι ras dicas—and the natural implication of the words is 
that all serious suits were tried at Athens. The date of this 
treatise on the Athenian state cannot be fixed with exactness. 
Boeckh places it cir. B. C. 425. Now the Chalcidian decree is 
dated B. C. 445. We have, therefore, an interval of some twenty 
years during which the Athenian system of controlling their allies 
had been developing itself. Stahl suggests, with great probability, 
that by their mode of dealing with cases appealed to their courts 
the Athenians had brought it about that a larger and larger num- 
ber of such suits were sent in the first instance to Athens for adju- 
dication ; so that it came gradually to be the rule that all cases 
involving serious penalties were sent directly to Athens; and thus, 
there being no longer practically any use made of the permission 
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to appeal, the writer of the tract may well have left it unmentioned. 
Stahl is careful, however, to admit the probability that the degree 
in which these regulations were carried out in practice would 
depend on various circumstances; and that in the case of the more 
distant allies or the more unimportant ones, the Athenians would 
be likely to content themselves with hearing such cases as might be 
sent to Athens on appeal, leaving the majority to be settled by the 
local courts. But whatever differences may have existed in prac- 
tice, it is likely that all the tributary allies stood in substantially the 
same formal relation to the ruling city ; for the tendency of things 
must have been that described by the Athenian speaker in Th. I 
75, 3, where the motives are stated which led the Athenians to 
change their free ἡγεμονία into an ἀρχή. ἐξ αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἔργου κατηναγκάσθη- 
μεν τὸ πρῶτον προαγαγεῖν αὐτὴν ἐς τόδε, μάλιστα μὲν ὑπὸ δέους, ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ 
τιμῆς, ὕστερον καὶ ὠφελείας. We know from the case of Potidaea, 
described in the first book of Thucydides, that it was not necessary 
that a tribute-paying ally should have actually taken any steps 
towards asserting its complete independence to cause the Athenians 
to decide to reduce it to subjection. The fear that such attempt 
may be made is enough: the Atheniansare said, in this case (I 56, 
2), to have acted as they did δείσαντες μὴ ἀποστώσιν ... τούς re ἄλλους 
ἐπὶ Θράκης ξυναποστήσωσι ξυμμάχους . . . βουλόμενοι προκαταλαμβάνειν 
τῶν πόλεων τὰς ἀποστάσει. And in the speech of the Mytilenaeans 
(III 11, 6), the speakers say that they had maintained their inde- 
pendence so far ἀπὸ θεραπείας τοῦ re κοινοῦ abray καὶ τῶν del προεστώτων" 
οὐ μέντοι ἐπὶ πολύ γ᾽ ἂν ἐδοκοῦμεν δυνηθῆναι, εἰ μὴ ὁ πόλεμος ὅδε κατέστη, 
παραδείγμασι χρώμενοι τοῖς ἐς τοὺς ἄλλους. 

We may now sum up the results that have been reached: 

(1) Suits arising out of commercial dealings between Athenians 
and their allies, ex contractu, were decided ἀπὸ συμβόλων On terms 
of equitable reciprocity, more or less, and in the courts of the 
defendant’s city. 

(2) Suits arising ex delictzs between Athenians and allies, were 
decided in Athenian courts. 

(3) Suits arising ex delictis between citizens of an allied state 
were at first tried in the local courts, with the provision that there 
should be an appeal to Athens in case the sentence were death, 
exile, or ἀτιμία. Later, however, the more important of such cases 
were brought to Athens at once, and only the trivial matters decided 
in the local courts. 

(4) Ordinary civil cases arising between citizens of an allied city 
were always decided at home. 


oo! 
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We may recur now to our passage of Thucydides. Stahl, who, 
in his edition printed ξυμβολαίαις, now proposes to follow Cobet, N. 
L. p. 432, in reading ξυμβολιμαίαις, since Hesych. has the gloss 
ξυμβολιμαίας δίκας " ᾿Αττικοὶ ras κατὰ σύμβολα. His interpretation coin- 
cides in the main with that of Classen, with whom he agrees, par- 
ticularly in separating αὐτοῖς from ἡμῖν. He takes the first καί as 
aiding the concessive force of the two participles which are con- 
nected by the second καί. He points out also that παρ᾽ ἡμῖν in the 
second clause can have its proper meaning only if the cases spoken 
of in the first are δίκαι ἀπὸ ξυμβόλων, which we have seen would be 
tried in the courts of the defendant’s city and not necessarily at 
Athens. The words may then be thus paraphrased: “for even 
though we exact less than our power would justify in cases decided 
under commercial treaties made with our allies, and though we 
have established for them trials in our own courts on the basis of 
impartial laws for us and them, we are thought to be litigious.” In 
the latter clause the circumstances of the subject and tributary 
allies are evidently thought of; and in the former there is no reason 
why they should not be equally in view. For even if it be assumed 
that the Athenians would not negotiate a commercial treaty with a 
city already reduced to complete subordination, there is no reason 
to suppose that such treaties already existing would be abrogated 
when a state originally autonomous passed into the tributary con- 
dition, particularly if this came about, as it must in many, perhaps 
most cases, in the gradual and almost unconscious way described 
by Thuc. I 99, 3 and Plutarch Cim. 11. For we have seen that 
when Selymbria was restored to the alliance after revolt, its old 
ξύμβολα continued in force. 

The way in which the jurisdiction of the Athenians was developed 
is well explained by Grote (VI’ p. 61). It was, he says, an indis- 
pensable element of the Delian confederacy that the members should 
forego their right of private war and submit their differences to 
peaceable arbitration ; and the synod of Delos was the natural court of 
appeal in all such questions. From the beginning the Athenians 
had been the guiding and enforcing presidents of the synod; and 
when it gradually died away, as it must have done as more and more 
of the contracting states subsided into the condition of tribute-paying 
allies, the Athenians were found occupying its place and fulfilling 
its functions. He argues, also, that these functions must have been 
productive of more good than evil to the subject allies themselves. 
In case one of the weaker states had a complaint against a larger 
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one, there was no channel, except the synod of Delos or the 
Athenian tribunal, through which it could have any reasonable 
assurance of fair trial and justice. When some of the states had 
passed into the tributary condition while others continued to act 
as independent members of the synod, no doubt Athens would act 
as the patron of a complaining tributary state and present its claims 
before the synod; while disputes arising between two tributary 
states would probably be decided by the Athenians themselves 
without reference to the general assembly. And the conclusions 
to which Grote comes as to the suits which would naturally come 
to be decided by Athenian tribunals agree very nearly with what 
we have been able to deduce from the Inscriptions. “It is not to 
be supposed,” he says, “ that all the private complaints and suits 
between citizen and citizen, in each respective subject town, were 
carried up for trial to Athens, yet we do not know distinctly how 
the line was drawn between matters carried up thither and matters 
tried at home. The subject cities appear to have been interdicted 
from the power of capital punishment, which could only be in- 
flicted after previous trial and condemnation at Athens ; so that the 
latter reserved to herself the cognizance of most of the grave 
crimes—or what may be called ‘the higher justice’ generally. And 
the political accusations preferred by citizen against citizen in any 
subject city, for alleged treason, corruption, non-fulfilment of pub- 
lic duty, etc., were, doubtless, carried to Athens for trial—perhaps 
the most important part of her jurisdiction.” 


C. Ὁ. Morris. 


II.—VOWEL-LENGTH IN KING ALFRED’S OROSIUS. 


Investigations into the quantity of Old English vowels upon the 
basis of manuscript indications, have already been undertaken by 
Sweet’ and by Sievers." A complete exhibit of the long vowels 
of the individual texts, as determined by the accentuation and 
duplication of vowels, has as yet nowhere been given. The object 
of the present paper is to furnish such a list of long vowels, as 
contained in Part I of King Alfred’s Orosius. 

The vowels of the Old English words are conveniently divided 
into two groups, according as they are long by nature or by posi- 
tion. To the former of these groups (I) belong those vowels 
whose length can be determined by evidence independent of 
accentuation and duplication. The latter (II) comprises such 
vowels as have undergone secondary lengthening in certain posi- 
tions, as before a liquid or nasal + consonant, when final, etc. 
These groups are followed by a third (III), which contains the 
proper nouns, mostly of foreign origin. 

Since duplication occurs in only two instances, waa 114” and 
undablinnendlice 36", the evidence of length reposes, with these 
exceptions, entirely upon accentuation. Within each of the first 
two divisions the words are arranged in the order of the parts of 
speech, pronouns following immediately after nouns, and the pre- 
fixes being placed at the end. Inflected words are not reduced to 
their typical forms, as nouns to the nominative singular, verbs to 
the infinitive, etc., but are quoted as they occur in the text; the 
list is believed to be complete, or approximately so, the marginal 
forms from the Cottonian MS (C) being likewise included. 

A few particulars may be noted: 

(a) Diphthongs (if Sweet’s edition accurately represents the 
MSS in this particular) usually take the accent on the former of 
the two vowels; thus ¢a (18 times), g¢ary (3 times), fe (12 times), 
laspelléngum (once, C), trfewpa (once), péowan (once), but ede (4 


1Proceedings of the Philological Society for April 16, 1880, and June 3, 
1881. 
3 Angels&chsische Grammatik, §§120-125. 
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times), pedéra (once), while on bedd (once) may be considered 
doubtful. 

(ὁ) When g is lost before d,8 and 2, the preceding palatal is 
lengthened (Sievers, Angels. Gram. 8214, 3); examples are γώ 
(twice), de/¢d (once), 45 (once), geséd (twice). 

(c) The vowel of dém is long, even when the independent word 
becomes a quasi-derivational suffix, as in cristendém, ealdor- 
adém, etc. 

(4) The form emdd of Bosworth-Toller is to be corrected by 
104‘, and the prefix a- of the same dictionary is to be marked 
long, the 89 instances in Orosius, including undablinnendlice, being 
superadded to the arguments supplied by etymology. 

(¢) A number of examples of secondary lengthening are of 
interest. Géd 102"* reopens the question of a popular etymology 
of the word in the O. E. period (cf. Miiller’s Science of Language, 
Second Series, p. 302 of the American edition, and Skeat’s Ety- 
mol. Dict. 5. v. God). 

Séglode 10" may possibly indicate palatal or even vocalic pro- 
nunciation of the g. 

Wrécende 50° (C) is supported by Orm’s wrekenn; Strat- 
mann has wréken, Laz. 13749, but is not supported by Madden’s 
edition ; Chaucer (Canterbury Tales and Romaunt of the Rose) 
rimes wreke only with sfeke (once awrekith with brekith, Rom. 
Rose 278); moreover, these words are carefully distinguished, in 
Chaucer's rime-system, from words like inf. seke, O. E. sécan, 
which rimes with cheke, eke, meke, seeke (O. E. séoc), 2. e. with 
words whose vowel is derived from an originally long vowel or 
diphthong of O. E. Hence, if the conclusions of Sweet (Hist. 
Eng. Sounds, pp. 51, 54, 111, 117), and of Ten Brink (Anglia I 
530, 533), are to be accepted, we must assume that the ¢ of wr¢- 
cende is not only long (cf. Sievers, Angelsachs. Gram. §122), but 
has also undergone a change of quality, its pronunciation having 
become that of the low-front-narrow vowel. Accordingly, this 
secondarily lengthened ¢ (Sievers’ 2) of O. E. is to be distin- 
guished in sound from the older ¢ (Hist. Eng. Sounds, p. 33). 

The forms dfylde 258’ (C), onst@led 100" (C), getrymedon 
38” and gendfa 266° (C) are unusual and remarkable. So, too, 
are the prefixes in /érdén 118", g¢édydon 142° and wdnspeda 116". 

Examples of misplaced accent, due to carelessness in transcrip- 
tion, are probably ἀράς 122", werdn 70", the second syllable of 
hir(r)dn 70’, and perhaps g¢dydon cited above. 
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I.—ORIGINAL LENGTH. 


Nouns. 


dde 20°". dr (honor) 18"; dre 567, 94°. dre (brass) 54". drge- 
otere 2° (doubtful accent), 54°. οὖ 88'*, 106", 250°. arendracan 
92°, 136", 142’. d&wielme 14°% 

ban 17°. bléd 30°. bdc 58", 266. δόϊ 64.". 

céortana (C) 242°. 

d#dbote 256". dal 20%, 46'*, 48°, 52%, 88°, 110", 150"; dal 
46”. dic 74’. ἀότῃ οὐδ᾽"; cristend6m 48”, 212”, 258”, 260”, 286’, 
288°, 288°; ealdordém 88%; freodédm 202” ; Seowdém 98’, peow- 
déme 224”. 

ἔα 8'", 8°, r0*, το, 10", 12'*, 14", 221, 22°, 22, 26᾽", 26”, 72", 
74', 74°, 76°, 84°, 124”. 

flan 112", 144". fyr 1°, 5**, 88", 168", 1807, 220°, 226', 252”, 
286"; fyrbryne 252”; fyrsmeortendum 36”. 

gerad 122‘, 236°. gendt 212". géar 20", 142%; géare 108'°; 
gér 270”, 274. 

ham 17%. hapena 32". his 274°; madmhus 240”. 

fe 8°, 8", 8", 10’, 1ο᾽", 10", 107°, 147°, 16°, 1867", 186°", 186”. 

lif rx2"*. Iléaspellengum 94” (C). 

mdndzda 42,7 (cf. Mdnfeld 108"). mad 92’. mé€do 20”. 
mor 18”. 

pinunge 54”. 

rzdpeahteras 72°, 256°; unr@d 170". rén 194", 194”°. 

sob 1", 4: 850, 10"*, 107, 10", 12'*(?), 125", 12", 127°, 12, 14", 
17°, 17"*, 17)", 187°, 190.", 19”, 20", 22, 225, 265", 28.", 30', 82"? 
84", go”, 96", 104°, 116°, 202', 206’, 210, 226°, 226᾽", 226", 246”, 
258'°, 270'(*); ss 10", 12%, 165, 24'*, 210°; s@earm 22‘; safze- 
relde 38"; Ostse@ 16%; Profentsa 22°°; Wendelsa 8”, 8", 857, 12’, 
12, 125, 147", 14}, 22'*, 22°*, 2235, 24°, 24'', 26’, 26’, 26", 267; 
Wendelsz#s 8"; Westse 17°; widsé 17°’, 19”. scir 19°. scdp 
202. sup 106”. 

tacne 38". triewpa 218'". tune 264". 

ungetima 70’ (C). 

peatra 154°. péowan 20". 

waa 114”. wif 1**, 44”, 44, 64", 266"; wifmen 48”. wl 70”; 
wolbzernes 62"; wélbryne 86". 

ygland 267. yst 104”. 
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Pronouns. 


(1) Personal: hi 34', 258", 258° (C), 268° (C), 276° (C); 
hy (only in C) 48", 1467, 170°, 172"°, 172", 202". us 20‘, 24’. 

(2) Demonstrative: 54s 62"; pds 136". 

(3) Indefinite: nan 17%, 210”. 


Adjectives. 


(1) Descriptive: @mode 104'. 

brad 20°, 226). 

genég 260"'; gendh 20", 58. gdd 18°, 36’, 58'*, 98°, 250"; 
gode 62°, 264’, 270°; godes 264°. gdédcunde 3225". 

hir(r)an 70’. 

ricestena 258"*. 

wis 58". 

(2) Numeral: dn 3°, 3°, 125, 19"°, 2177, 21", 26", 40‘, 48", 70, 
80, go’, go”, 102", 104”, 108'°, 1127", 116’, 116°, 118’, 120", 140", 
152”, 154 5, 216°, 2167, 226°°, 2347, 244°, 244“ (C), 282"; ἀπ6 
202’; dnes 160"; dnre 40"?; 4num 240”; dnrzednesse 222". 

ti 76". pry 150" (C); prim 3244. fif 20”. 


Verbs. 


(ge-, on) δάά 17)", 102", 140”. bad 108", 146"". (ge) bid 17**; 
(ge) bun 60". (on) bedd 168” (C). 

(be-, ofer) cém 57", 64'", 867°, 92", 108", 1347, 136", 1407, 
158", 158”, 166°, 166”, 168"*, 1787, 1787, 180'’, 190°, 1967°, 200°, 
200", 204", 206’, 210°, 212°, 216'’, 222'*, 22277, 2287, 228'*, 230°, 
234, 236°, 242'", 244°, 2527, 2527, 254'", 258", 260'°, 268°, 268", 
274"', 278, 280'', 2867'. 

(a-, for-, ge) dén 1°, 54°, 78‘, 102", 118", 156’, 246", 256", 
258°, 260', 286"; (a) dé 104**; dé5 230°’; (for-, ge) don (pp.) 34”, 
36", 54°", 92°°, 1187°, 1187, 1307, 132°, 1324. (for) drdf 72”. 

(a) fedde 152", (an-, ofer-, on) fon 126'*, 164° (C), 164", 164” 
(C), 218%, 282°. (a-, ge) for Αἵ, 4"", an. εἰς 17", 30°, 30°, 50", 
52”, 74°, 76°, 76", 80", 80”, 84", 84.", 9ο"", 98', 114°, 114’, 114", 
116}, 116᾽", 116", 1187, 124*°, 126"', 126", 130°, 132‘, 1327, 134', 
134°, 134"", 138", 150°, 158", 1687*, 1687", 194°, 198”, 202"*, 204’, 
204°*, 206", 2087’, 210", 218°, 218", 220᾽, 220°, 224"*, 22677, 228°, 
230°, 232°, 238", 240’, 240᾽", 240'°, 240”, 2407, 240°’, 240°°, 242°, 
260°, 2627°, 268", 270", 270", 272", 272", 274", 276", 276", 276", 
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280", 282’, 282", 282°", 284", 286", 2887", 284," (C), 284", 286", 
2887’; gefére 19”. 

(ge-, ut) gan 120", 124", 134", 2125. gewdt 78". 

hzt 12’; hét 17. (be-, to) hl4d το 5", 102". 

(ge) fecte 216". 

(be) léd 122,5. (for) 1ét 258'", 258'°, 272°, 280°. lid 20”. 

(ge) sad 88°, 102%. (a) scép 40". (ut) scyt 8”, 127°, 14", 227, 
22°. (for) slog 124°, 200%, 214". (wid) 8ός 78°. (a-, ge) spdn 
30°", 66"', 68", 146’, 204°, 218". (ge) stéd 252°. (be) swac 66", 
210°. swodér 190". syn (subj. 3 pl. pres.) 30°. 

(geor) triwige 86‘ (C). 

(be) pohtan 174" (C). 

wat (know) 242”. wrdt 234°. 


Adverbs. 


ἅ (ever) 17°", 212", 228", 230’, 270% er 48%, 54", 567°, 58’, 
80", 84", 94"°, 98’, 98", 98°", 98”°, 116", 11878, 122, 136", 144”, 
146”, 146° (C), 1565", 162", 192°, 212"*, 224°, 238". 

οάς 34', 36'°, 42'°, 42". 

hi 34”. hw6én 48". 

ma 80”, 136”. mzst 260”. 

nd 200”, 

swd4 98" (C). swipor 216". 

pa 30”, 86" (C), 152° (C). per 130° (C). 

ut 85, 20", 20)», 217, 34°°, 72)3, 9255, 92”, 96’, 118", 168", 178", 
206", 258°, 258'°, 276"*; ute 98°; uit sihte 262”. 


Prepositions. 


td 222", 242°’; τό foreetan 34°; té geheton 234™. 


Prefixes. 


Abzedon 268'*. (un) dablinnendlice 36". dbrecan 206°; ἄργς 
124°; dbreecon 170"; abrocen 3". Abrodne 134". dceorfan 76”; 
Acorfen 172‘. dcwzlan 92”, 250‘; dcwealde 112’*, 2ο δ᾽"; Acwealdon 
260". Acwencean 200". Adrefde 126", 126", 126"; dAdrzfed 
150°. ddruncne 226". Adyde 204° (C). deargoden 212”. 
4flymede 238" (C); afliemed 1%. dfor 124%, 186", 246%; afér 
124". dfuhten 230". dafylde 258’ (C); dfylled 188". dgzled 
134”. dgeafan 224". dAgoldene 250". dhof 78”; dhofan 112”; 
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up4hofon 222"; dhzefen 278”, 284°. dhon 164"; dheng 222”; 
d4hengon 276". ahleop 130°; dhleopon 244". dliefan 238’; 
dliefed 2027. 4libban 108’. dloccoden 206'°, 222°. dAmeldad 
166°. Amirre 212°’; Amirdon 162”. drzran 232"; drzrnesse 
(sb.) 98°. dreccean 86'*, driman 50"; undrimede 102”; undri- 
medlice 88'*, dszde 100. ἄβοορ 72. dsende 44’. dslawoden 
212". d4smorodon 224", ἄβροῃ 240"; dspén 66", 204". dstige 
142. (up) dteon 202”; dtugan 226". dpeostrade 256°. dwende 
78°, 250°. Aweorpan 198. dwerede 134”; dweredon 210”. 
Aweste 627; dwestan 56, 142'°; dweston 204", 204". dAwritene 
258". 


I] —SECONDARY LENGTHENING. 


Nouns. 
géd 102", 


hand 134"*. 

mon 136°. 

(ge) néfa 266° (C). 

sc{prapas 18"; scfprapum 18’. 
wég 172% (C). wind 226", 


Pronouns. 


hé 36’, 130° (C); hfs 130° (C); him 150°’. 


Adjectives. 
Langbeardas 192° (C). 
| Verbs. 
(ge) 2rned 21°. 
(a) brace 74", 104”. 
(4) fylde 2587 (C). - 
(on) hangen 256"* (C). 
(be-, ge) set 116°, 118‘, 270", 280". séglode 19,5. (on) sta&led 
too" (C). 
(ge) trymedon 38”. 
wrécende 50” (C); wra@c 262’. 


Adverbs. 


ni 64"", 182% (C), 2387 (C). 
up 5, 22°, 220°", 226’, 226'*, 226"; uipahofon 122", 
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6f 42"*, 42°°, 42,5, 216", 6n 38", 40'", 42", 220)". 


Prefixes. 

dndrysne 244°. 

fordén 118". 

gédydon 142°. 

é6nfon 268”. 

unarimede 102"7; wnarimedlice 224”; unarimedlican 82"; (ge) 
unaredon 34°*; unasecgendlicre 60'; uneape 84°°; ungearwe 98"; 
ungemetlic 126°; tngemet(t)lice 48'’, 96°*, 1245; ungemetlican 
80°; ungemetlicre 307°; ungepweernes 82”; unmiltsunge 64'°; 
unoferwunnen 156"; unspedigan 20'’; unspedgestan 30*; tn- 
tweogend 1347"; unweorp 84”. 

wanspeda 116”. 


III.—PrRorrerR Nouns. 


Ahténe 96% (C). Amintas 130%. Archaldus 238'(C). Aris- 
tonocuse 224’, 

Blecingaég 20°. Bosfridis 40°. 

Caténe 242” (C). 

Heliuses 176” (C). 

Iustinus 327°. 

Leland 195. Ldngbeardas 192° (C). Leufnus 196". 

Macedénie 100" (C). Manfeld 108°. Minothéo 130". 

Numantiam 220” (C). 

Orésius. 

Pafl6goniam 224°. Parapemends 144° (C). Pharaén 34°’. 
Pholoméus 142" (C). Phtoloméus 146‘ (C). 

Rin 22%. Rémware 48". 

Sarpanapélus 50%; Sardanopolim 42°. Sardiniam 172." (C). 
Scipio 222° (C); Scfpian 222° (C). Scéneg 19% Sdmpeius 
(error for Pompeius) 32”°, 34". 

ALBERT S. Cook. 


IV.—LUCAN AS HISTORICAL SOURCE FOR APPIAN. 


It does not increase our confidence in the conclusions of the 
recent “Quellenforschung ” among the Germans to find each of 
no less than five authors claimed as the main or even the sole 
source of Dio Cassius in his history of the second Punic war.’ So 
the attempt to limit Appian in an extensive portion of his Civil 
Wars exclusively to Asinius Pollio’ is an unsuccessful one. Appian 
probably added to his main excerpt less material drawn from 
various sources than Plutarch did. He had no such keen literary 
. appetite as Plutarch had. But even admitting the lowest estimate 
of his historical method, and ranking him as a “ blundering com- 
piler,” it can be shown that he was not wholly tied down even to 
so excellent an authority as Pollio. We may, perhaps, wish that 
he had been. His history would have been more valuable to us. 

A very trustworthy estimate of Appian’s method is given by 
Hannak, Appianus und seine Quellen (Wien, 1869), p. 40. He 
concludes “dass Appianus eigentlich schon Vorhandenes uberar- 
beitete, dass er jederzeit eine Hauptquelle vor sich hatte, die er 
héchstens durch einzelne anderswoher entlehnte Daten erganzte 
. . « Zugleich macht sich nicht selten eine Fliichtigkeit geltend, 
die nicht tiefer in die Sache eindringt, sondern mit grosser Willkiir 
Thatsachen und Begebenheiten nach eigenem Ermessen sich 
zurecht legt. Nur in den rhetorischen Partien ist er zuweilen 
selbststandig.” Just these features of Appian’s method are well 
illustrated by what I am confident was his improvement of an 
item in Lucan’s poetical account of the battle of Palaepharsalus. 

That Appian was acquainted with Lucan’s Pharsalia is very 
probable on general grounds. The poem was famous, Appian 
was long a resident and magistrate at Rome,’ and his contempo- 
rary, the rhetorical compiler Florus, has been shown ‘ to be deeply 
indebted to Lucan as well as to Livy. The extent of Appian’s 


1H. Haupt, in Philol. 40, p. 140. 

?P, Bailleu, Quomodo Appianus in bell. civ. lib. ii-v, usus sit Asinii Pol- 
lionis historiis (Gdtt. Diss. 1874), p. 25. 

3 Hannak, sdsd., pp. 4-8. 

4 Westerburg, Khein. Mus. 37, pp. 35-49 
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indebtedness to Lucan I reserve for fuller discussion elsewhere, 
and confine myself now to a consideration of the incident given by 
him and by him alone of the historians, in Bell. Civ. II 75: of δ᾽ 
ἐξιόντες (Caesar's forces from their camp) τὸ τεῖχος ἤρειπον μετὰ σιωπῆς 
βαθυτάτης, καὶ ἐς τὴν τάφρον αὐτὸ ἐνεχώννυον. 

Of this Caesar says not a word, nor can any possible strategic 
motive be adduced which could have justified such a foolhardy 
departure from good Roman tactics and Caesar’s universal prac- 
tice. The explanation which Dean Merivale gives of it, that in 
Caesar’s eagerness to accept the proffered challenge he “ ordered 
the works of his camp to be levelled for his battalions to deploy 
in line without obstruction and take up their ground instantane- 
ously ” (Hist. of the Romans, II, p. 232), will not bear inspection. 
It was Pompey who had at last after many days (continentibus 
diebus, Caes. B. C. III 84, 2) reluctantly accepted Caesar’s 
repeated challenges, and even then he did not advance toward 
Caesar’s camp, but simply into the plain below his own (c. 85, 3), 
where he awaited Caesar’s approach. There was nothing for 
Caesar to gain by breaking a passage out of his camp. and he was 
not so eager to fight his greatest battle, against double odds, as to 
neglect the ordinary routine precautions. Besides, if a word more 
can be necessary, it would have taken more time to demolish the 
walls of a Roman camp than for its occupants to march out of 
the ordinary gates and form in order of battle outside. 

The only other modern historian known to me who accepts this 
incident from Appian, is Drumann, Geschichte Roms, III, p. 509: 
“der Soldat,” he says, in accounting for the command of Caesar to 
demolish the walls of the camp, “sollte seine eigene Schutzwehr 
sein.” That is very poetical and romantic, but the great disasters 
at Dyrrhachium were not so far behind that Caesar could venture 
to call upon his veterans to fight in an unsoldierly way. They 
might so far have recovered their old eagerness to meet the enemy 
as to refuse to wait for reenforcements (Plut. Caes. 43), but they 
must have met the enemy in the way to which they had been 
trained. 

Both Merivale and Drumann, while accepting this incident from 
Appian, fail to say anything about a sentence of Caesar’s which 
almost directly denies it. In giving the number of his troops 
Caesar says (c. 89, 2): cohortes VII’ castris praesidio reliquerat. 


1 Probably the correct reading for the II of the MSS. See Heller, Philol. 
19, p- 527, and the note ad /oc. in the Kraner-Hofmann edition. 
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Surely, to dismantle a safely fortified camp, either in order to stimu- 
late soldiers to fight with the courage of despair, or in order to rush 
them out in full battle array against an enemy quietly waiting 
miles away, and then to garrison that camp with seven much 
needed cohorts, is too absurd generalship to be laid at the door of 
Caesar.’ Even Froude resists the rhetorical and poetical seduction 
of this incident. 

Much of that which Appian alone hands down to us is felt to be 
totally untrustworthy, but in few cases can we prove the historian’s 
worthlessness so clearly as in that of the incident under comment. 
Just before the fatal onset at Palaepharsalus, Lucan, in the pseudo- 
Homeric manner, puts a speech of 78 hexameters into the mouth 
of Caesar, and one of 40 into that of Pompey. Both speeches are 
artificial and rhetorical to the last degree. At the very climax of 
Caesar’s speech, and after an appeal to his soldiers to trample on 
all ties of kin in the coming carnage, stands this passage (Phars. 
VII 326-333): 


“‘Sternite iam vallum, fossasque implete ruina, 
Exeat ut plenis acies non sparsa maniplis. 
Parcite ne castris; vallo tendetis in illo, 
Unde acies peritura venit.’? Vix cuncta locuto 

(330) Caesare, quemque suum munus trahit, armaque raptim 

Sumpta, Ceresque viris; capiunt praesagia belli ; 
Calcatisque ruunt castris; stant ordine nullo, 
Arte ducis nulla; permittunt omnia fatis. 


The whole speech of Caesar, ending in v. 329, is highly colored 
rhetorical poetry, and the commands Et primo ferri motu proster- 
nite mundum (v. 278), vultus gladio turbate verendos (v. 322), are no 
less unhistorical than the Sternite iam vallum. The actual speech 
we have from the very best authority, the one who made it, in 
Caes. B. C. III 85,4: Tunc Caesar apud suos, cum iam esset 
agmen in portis, “ Differendum est,” inquit, “iter in praesentia 
nobis, et de proelio cogitandum, sicut semper depoposcimus. 
Animo simus ad dimicandum parati; non facile occasionem postea 
reperiemus.” Nor is the contrast between the calm and simple 
speech which Caesar actually made and the swollen bombast which 
Lucan puts into his mouth any greater than that between the 
poet’s description of what followed the speech (vv. 329-333) and 


1 Caesar uses both camps after the battle as if both were alike fortified 
(c. 97, 3). 
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the soldier's. The poet has the army hurriedly take arms, food, 
and omens, tear down the walls of the camp and rush forth 
in no order and leaving everything to the fates." The soldier 
simply says: confestimque expeditas copias educit (c. 85, 35.) 
Who now can hold that among all the evident rhetorical embel- 
lishments of the poet, that of the demolition of the walls of the 
camp alone is based on fact ? 

Appian evidently thought so. He too, as rhetorical ornaments 
for his narrative, puts speeches into the mouths of Caesar and 
Pompey, just before the battle. These have more than one point 
of resemblance to the corresponding speeches in Lucan, but one 
which is very striking. At the close of Caesar's speech in Appian 
(B. C. II 74, fin.) is this passage: πρὸ δὲ πάντων, ὡς ἂν εἰδείην ὑμᾶς 
ἔγωγε ὧν συνετίθεσθε μεμνημένους re καὶ νίκην πάντως ἢ θάνατον αἱρουμένους, 
καθέλετέ μοι προιόντες ἐπὶ τὴν μάχην τὰ τείχη τὰ σφέτερα αὐτῶν καὶ τὴν τάφρον 
ἐγχώσατε, ἵνα μηδὲν ἔχωμεν ἂν μὴ κρατῶμεν, ἴδωσι δ᾽ ἡμᾶς ἀσταθμεύτους οἱ 
πολέμιοι, καὶ συνῶσιν ὅτι πρὸς ἀνάγκης ἐστὶν ἡμῖν ἐν τοῖς ἐκείνων σταθμεῦσαι. 
This is plainly nothing more than the poet Lucan’s rhetorical 
climax for his speech of Caesar, somewhat reduced to terms of 
prose. One reason for the command, ὡς ἂν εἰδείην . . . αἱρουμένους, 
is Appian’s substitution for the Exeat ut plenis . . . maniplis of 
Lucan. The other, ἵνα μηδὲν ἔχωμεν . . . σταθμεῦσαι, is Appian’s 


prose for Lucan’s 
“ vallo tendetis in illo, 


Unde acies peritura venit.”’ 


The first reason is the one adopted by Drumann (see above p. 326). 
The reason which Merivale adopts (see p. 326) is that one of Lucan 
for which Appian substituted one of his own. 

Neither Lucan nor Drumann nor Merivale trouble themselves with 
the perfectly trustworthy statements of Caesar (see pp. 326 f.) that 
he left a large force to guard his camp, and occupied it again after 
the battle. For Lucan this is no fault. The poet is not expected 
either to write history or to make rhetorical embellishments 
correspond to facts. For Drumann and Merivale it is an 
inconsistency. Even Appian is more critical in this matter than 
either of them. Having borrowed Lucan’s rhetorical ornament 
for Caesar’s speech, he must, as a would-be historian, make his 
narrative of subsequent events accord with the speech, and so far 
as possible with the account of Caesar-Pollio. He therefore says 


1 Contrast Plut. Pomp, 68, 77. 
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at the close of Caesar’s speech (II 75, zvzt.): ὃ μὲν τοσάδε εἰπὼν 
φυλακὴν ὅμως τῶν σκηνῶν κατέπεμπε δισχιλίους τοὺς πάνυ γέροντας. 
The ὅμως recognizes the inconsistency of tearing down the fortifi- 
cations of the camp and then putting a garrison in it, and the τοὺς 
πάνυ γέροντας is the first feature in Appian’s attempt to make good 
the inconsistency. 

The garrison was composed, Appian means, of Caesar’s oldest 
and weakest soldiers,! who could not do much service in the 
line of battle, and so were assigned the unimportant duty of 
guarding the defenceless camp. But surely these old soldiers, 
whose special abhorrence was the digging of entrenchments, 
would have been more serviceable to their general in a for- 
tified camp. Appian’s disposition of them would have left them 
at the mercy of the enemy in a way most unlike Caesar. This 
Appian’s own military sense recognizes when he makes Pompey 
give orders to the hordes of barbarian allies which he could not 
employ in his regular line of battle κυκλοῦσθαι τοὺς πολεμίους καὶ 
διώκειν, ὅσα δύναιντο βλάπτοντας, καὶ τὸ στρατόπεδον αὐτὸ Καίσαρος 
ἀχαράκωτον ὃν διαρπάζειν (ς. 75, fin.) When, however, the 
Roman legions of Pompey were routed, these allies, according to 
Appian, κατεπλήσσοντο τὴν εὐταξίαν, καὶ οὔτε és τὰς σκηνὰς τοῦ Καίσαρος 
ἐτόλμων ὑπὸ θαύματος, ὀλίγων αὐτὰς καὶ πρεσβυτέρων ἀνδρῶν 
φυλασσόντων, περιδραμεῖν, οὔτε τι ἄλλο ἢ ἑστῶτες ἐθάμβουν (ς. 79, 7.) 
We surely are not at liberty to suppose that Caesar would have 
left such an attractive point of attack for Pompey’s superfluous 
allies as seven cohorts of decrepit veterans in a dismantled camp, 
especially when there is nothing in Caesar’s account of the battle 
to justify any such belief, but rather much to discredit it, and when 
the only authority for the absurdity is a rhetorical passage ina 
fictitious speech, attributed to Caesar by a sensational poet, and 
then misinterpreted and foolishly elaborated into an inconsistent 
and absurd narrative of facts by the blundering Appian. 

The second feature of Appian’s attempt to make good the incon- 
sistency between Caesar’s first dismantling his camp and then gar- 
risoning it may be found in the following incident. When Pompey 
saw this dismantling of Caesar’s camp, Appian says (II 75, ad 
tntt.): ἡγουμένων τινῶν ἐς φυγὴν αὐτοὺς συσκευάζεσθαι, συνίει τοῦ τολμή- 
ματος, καὶ ἔστενε καθ᾿ αὑτὸν ὅτι χωροῦσιν ἐς χεῖρας θηρίοις, λιμὸν ἔχοντες, 
ἄξιον θηρίων φάρμακον. Now it was before Dyrrhachium that Caesar’s 


1Cf. Plut. Pomp. 66; Caes. 40; App. Bell. Civ. II 66. 
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army suffered from hunger. Here they were driven to make a 
kind of bread from dried and pulverized roots, and loaves of this 
bread they threw into Pompey’s intrenchments, to show how use- 
less it was for their enemy to expect them to raise the siege for 
lack of supplies. Then it was that they were looked upon as wild 
beasts (Caes. B. C. III 48; Plut. Caes. 39). After his great defeat 
here, however, Caesar saw his error in trying to reduce an enemy 
so well provisioned as Pompey was, when he himself had such a 
meager commissariat. For this reason, among others, he trans- 
ferred the struggle into the fertile plain of Thessaly, where his 
army had abundant supplies (cf. Caes. B. C. III 47; 74, 3; 81, 3; 
84,1). Whatever difficulties he labored under here, lack of sup- 
plies was not one of them. Nor does any other authority than 
Appian imply this, for the famous words of Caesar (Plut. Pomp. 
68 ; cf. App. B. C. II 73, ad init.) that the day had come when 
they would fight with men, and not with hunger and want, refer 
plainly to the last time his army had fought and the disastrous 
defeats at Dyrrhachium, not to their present condition. So the 
“ut monendis castris pluribusque adeundis locis commodiore re 
frumentaria uteretur” of Caes. Β. C. III 85, 2, implies no actual 
want, but simply the necessity of bringing up supplies, instead of 
marching where they were. Appian has very plainly jumbled his 
notes or recollections, as he so often does, and transferred an inci- 
dent and a sentiment which are in place before Dyrrhachium, to 
Palaepharsalus. In this error Drumann (III, pp. 502 ff.) and 
Mommsen (IV, p. 496, Am. Ed.) have allowed themselves to 
follow him, so far, at least, as to magnify into pressing want what 
was simply a marked inferiority in Caesar’s commissariat, as com- 
pared with Pompey’s. 

Nemo sane crediderit, Appianum, cui ad opus suum conscri- 
bendum tanti scriptores optimae notae praesto essent, ad Luca- 
num poetam recurrisse.' This judgment has been shown, I think, 


to need at least a slight modification. 
B. PERRIN. 


1 Wijnne, De fide et auctoritate Appiani, ἄς. (Groningae, 1855), p. 52. 


IV.—THE MEANING OF BAALIM AND ASHTAROTH 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.’ 


The various phases of the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth among 
the Israelites and the relations of this worship to that of Jahve lie 
outside the limits of this article. Its object is to inquire into the 
meaning of the frequent use in the books of the Old Testament 
of the plural forms of these two divinities, Baalim and Ashtaroth. 
What this may be has been questioned by innumerable writers: 
the prevailing opinion is that these plural forms do not signify the 
divinities themselves, but only their representations or images. 
The principal advocate of this view is Gesenius, and after him has 
been generally adopted by critics. Even Schrader, in his Keilin- 
schriften u. das Alte Testament (p. 180), notwithstanding the 
example of the Assyrian plural Ishtarati, ‘ goddesses,” holds to 
the same opinion. Some writers suggest the alternative also of 
holding Baalim to mean the different ways in which Baal was wor- 
‘shipped in various cities, but most agree in considering Ashtaroth 
to be merely representations. Perhaps a close examination of a 
number of passages in the O. T. itself may settle one side of the 
question at least, and prove that Gesenius’ image theory is 
untenable. 

Recent studies have shown that the worship of the Syro-Phoe- 
nician peoples was originally a worship of the active and passive 
forces of nature, and that these forces were personified in Baal and 
Astarte: this is not the place to discuss the various periods into 
which writers, like Miller, have divided the Baal-worship, nor to 
conjecture when the astrological element was introduced which 
identified Baal with the sun and Astarte with the moon and the 
planet Venus. Many, like Néldeke,’? Oort,’ Graf,‘ etc., consider 


1Consult: Miinter, Religion der Babylonter. Movers, Die Phénisien. Gesen- 
ius, Thesaurus, Komm. in Iesaia, etc. Miiller, articles Baa/ and Astarte in 
Herzog. Schrader, Baal und Bel in Theol. Stud. ἃ, Krit. 1874. Baudissin, 
Yakve ct Moloch, 1874, and articles on Saal and Astarte in Herzog and Plitt. 
Schlottmann, art. Baa/ in Riehm’s Handw. 11 lief. 1875. Articles in McClin- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia. First, Lexicon, etc. 

?ZDMG, XV 809. 

3 Dienst der Baal in Israel, 1864. See also the transl. w. additions by Dishop 
Colenso, 1865. +Comm. on Isaia. 
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Baal to be acommon name for the divinity, as indicated by its mean- 
ings, “lord, master, husband.” Others would not deny all per- 
sonality, but would hold Baal to be the principal deity adored. 
This universal Baal, however, was subdivided, and his various 
forms and modifications separately worshipped. Many of these 
phases appear in the O. T., and others are found in Phoenician 
and Palmyrenian inscriptions; 6. g. Baal-Shamen, Baal as King 
of Heaven; Baal-Berith, ‘‘Covenant-Baal”’; Baal-Gad, “ Fortune- 
giving Baal”; Baal-Zebub, etc. Each city, again, had its Baal or 
tutelary divinity: those mentioned in the O. T.are well known, as 
Baal-Hermon, Baal-Shalisha, Baal-Hazor, etc. Many others 
appear on inscriptions : for example, Baal of Tyre,’ Baal of Sidon,” 
Baal of Libya,’ Baal of Gebal (Byblus),‘ Baal of Lebanon,* Baal 
of Tarsus,” etc. 

This much being prefixed, we will pass to the examination of 
Gesenius’ image theory. To sustain this unusual theory, it would 
be necessary to have very positive proof; for were the evidence 
simply negative, the balance of probabilities would be in favor of 
the usual plural meaning. 

Now an examination of the passages in the O. T. where the 
word Baalim occurs does not disclose a single one where it is 
absolutely necessary to hold to the image theory. 

We will take up those which lend themselves most readily to 
this interpretation. The wording of Hosea XI 2, ‘they sacrificed 
unto Baalim and burned incense to graven images,’ must be read 
together with the other passages in Hosea, which are among the 
most damaging to the image theory: II 13, J wll visit upon her 
the days of Baalim, i. e. the feast-days on which she worshipped 
them, and v. 17, “for 7 will take away the names of Baalim out 
of her mouth." The expression, the names of Baalim, cannot 
refer to images, but to Baalim as a general name for false gods, or 
as a comprehensive term for the different forms of Baal. Another 
passage (II Chron. XXIV 7) is also equivocally worded: the 
dedicated things of the house of the Lord did they (the sons of 
Athaliah) bestow upon Baalim. The last words of the text ‘asd 


1Inscrip. in Corp. Insc. Sem. fasc. I. 

3 Inscrip. of King Esmunazar in Corp. Insc. Sem. fasc. I. 

ὃ Baal hal-Lubbi (Numid. 4, 1). 

‘Corpus Inscrip. Semit. fasc. I. 

5In Inscr. found tv sits ; see Corp. Insc. Sem. fasc. I, p. 25 and 26. 
6 Baal Terez; on coins. 

τοῦς Wunsche, Der Prophet Hosea, 1868. 
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le-Baalim would be translated by the followers of the image 
theory, made into Baalim, i. e. images of Baal. A comparison 
with other passages in which the same words occur makes this an 
improbable translation: in II Kings XXIII 4, Josiah commands 
to bring forth out of the temple of the Lord all the vessels that 
were made for Baal and Ashera, etc., ἡ. e. appointed for, conse- 
crated to. Compare also II Chron. XXVIII 2: Ahkaz made also 
molten images for Baalim. Of course the Gesenius theory 
involves translating Hosea II 10, ‘as@ le-Baal, made into a (repre- 
sentation of ) Baal, and we should reach the point of finding in 
the O. T. only references to Baal-images, even in the singular. 
But in this passage it is evident that the verb ‘asa refers, not only 
to the gold and silver, but also to the corn, wine and oz/,' and 
must therefore be taken in the meaning 20 offer, consecrate. 

The many passages in which the children of Israel are reproached 
with doing evil in the sight of Jahve, and going after or walking 
after or serving Baalim, or Baalim and Ashtaroth, or Asheroth, 
may not seem at first decisively against the image theory. The 
whole group is, however, made quite clear by other passages 
which will now be quoted. Judges VIII 33 says: Zhe children 
of Israel went a-whoring after Baalim, and then goes on to 
specify which Baal in particular they worshipped, saying: and 
made Baal-Berith their god. In the following chapter (IX 46) 
we find the mention of beth El Berith, “the temple of the god 
Berith ἢ; this is a point in favor of Baal=god. The various 
references in the tenth chapter are of great importance. In the sixth 
verse we ought, in translating, to omit the avd after Ashtaroth, 
and read: And the children of Israel... served Baalim and 
Ashtaroth, the gods of Syria, and the gods of Zidon, and the gods 
of Moab, and the gods of the children of Ammon, and the gods of 
the Philistines, εἴς.) In this verse we must understand that Baalim 
and Ashtaroth are general terms under which the false divinities 
of these different peoples are included. In many passages the 
same use of wé, ‘that is,” is found. This is confirmed by the 
next verse, in which all these divinities are comprised in the term 
Baalim: verses 13 and 16 may also be compared where the terms 


1Cf. Baudissin’s art. on Baal in Herzog, and Winsche, of. ctt. p. 60-62. 

* Oppert seems to have come to the same conclusion. Ina note to the Insc. 
of Esmunazar (Rec. of the Past, IX 114) he says: “All Phoenician gods were 
BAAL, and all goddesses Astarte (compare Jud. X 6). As there existed a Baal of 
Sidon, there was also an Astarte of Sidon, bearing the same name.” 
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other gods and strange gods are used. In support of this I Sam. 
VII 3 might also be cited, where Samuel says: put away the 
STRANGE GODS and Ashtaroth from among you, the result is given 
in the next verse: Zhen the children of Israel did put away 
BAALIM and Ashtaroth. 

If this view be entertained, then Baalim would include all the 
male divinities, and the sentence of Servius (ad Aeneid I 729) 
Lingua Punica Bal deus dicitur would be correct. The objec- 
tion to this is that many other deities beside the various forms of 
Baal and Astarte were adored among the Phoenicians, Canaanites 
and Syrians. 

Turning to Ashtaroth, we find fewer indications of a similar 
character, for the reason that, generally speaking, the female 
divinity was included or understood in the male, and the worship 
of the latter was necessarily accompanied by that of the former. 
Ashtaroth-Qarnaim (Gen. XIV 5), or simply Ashtaroth (I Chron. 
VI 71, Deut. I 4, and Joshua passim), occurs as the name of a city 
in Bashan. The Philistines seem to have worshipped Ashtaroth 
as the Goddess of war (=Ishtar of Arbela, I Sam. XX XI 10). 
The singular form was not used in the O. T. until the introduction 
by Solomon of the worship of the Sidonian Astarte: Ashtoreth 
the divinity of the Sidonians (1 Kings XI 5 and 33), or the abomt- 
nation of the Sidonians (II Kings XXIII 13), by a similar change 
as was often made in substituting ΠΟ 3 dosheth, shameful thing, for 
Baal in proper names’ and otherwise.*. These three are the 
only places where the singular occurs. Owing to the difficulty of 
explaining the exclusive use of the plural (especially in Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim and in Judges 11 13), it has been supposed by some to be 
only apluralis eminentiae (e. g. by Schlottmann in ZDMG, XXXIV 
650). There is even less willingness among scholars than in the case 
of Baalim to admit the possibility that Ashtaroth could signify the 
various forms of Astarte or even ‘‘ false goddesses” in general. Still 
there are many reasons for adopting this opinion. Without going 
further than the Phoenician inscriptions, many indications are found. 
In the inscription of Esmunazar, King of Sidon, the king speaks 
of the erection, by his mother and himself, of the temple of Astarte, 
whom he calls AStart sem Baal. Schlottmann and Renan take 
sem Baal to be an epithet of Astarte, “ zomen Baalis,’ and Oppert 
understands this in the sense of specifying an Astarte correspond- 
ing to the Baal of Sidon, z. 6. of the same name. 


12. g. Ishbosheth (II Sam. II 4), Mephibosheth (II Sam. IV 4, etc.) 
3 Jer. III 24, Hos. IX το. 
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Of great importance is a well-known passage in the inscription 
of King Mesha (c. 880 B.C.) The national god of the Moabites 
was Chemosh, a form of Baal, and throughout the inscription he 
is repeatedly referred to. When Mesha takes the city of Nebo 
he kills the men, but devotes the women and maidens to Ashtar 
Chemosh. Now, the connection in which this deity is mentioned 
leaves no doubt that reference is made to the licentious worship of 
Astarte. But there is a difficulty in the form being masculine ; this 
has caused two opinions to be held: the one that the Ashtar, here 
mentioned, is an androgenous divinity, the counterpart of Ashtoreth, 
and the corresponding Himyaritic divinity Athfar is adduced to 
confirm this: Prof. Schlottmann, Ginsburg, etc., are of this opinion. 
Others, like Clermont Ganneau, Ed. Meyer, etc., consider Athtar 
here to be a female emanation,’ and that in the same way as we 
have the female goddess Zanzth Pen Baal, “ Tanith, the face or 
reflection of Baal,’’ and the above-mentioned Ashtart sem Baal, 
we have here the Astarte of Chemosh. To these examples can 
be added that of mny ny, “The ‘Attar of ‘Ate.” The Aramaean 
form was ‘Attar, corresponding to the Canaanite ‘Ashtor (= Ash- 
tar), which usually became, with a secondary feminine ending, 
Ashtart =Ashtoreth. In Assyrian Ishtar was originally the common 
name for goddess: in early translations of Sumero-Akkadian hymns 
(e.g. Haupt, dé. Spr. p. 26, 38) the singular form appears with this 
meaning. Ina list of gods from Assur-bani-pal’s library,’ Ishtar 
occupies the first place in the female divinities, by the side of /7z, the 
common name for God, like the Hebrew 24" Later on this general 
application of the word seems to have been confined to the plural 
Lshtarati, which always remained the usual word for goddesses.‘ 

Different attributes of Ishtar were then personified. Ishtar of 
Arbela was the goddess of war; Ishtar of ASSur, or, later, of 
Nineveh, “the queen of the universe.” Ishtar of Erech, worshipped 
there as Beltis (the evening star), or rather Belit, is more nearly 
related to the original conception of the nature-goddess. She was 
called Um-Uruk, ‘‘ the mother of Erech,” the Omoroca of Damas- 
cius, synon. with Tiamat, the watery chaos, out of whom as the 
original matter Bel produced the universe. Ishtar of Agade (as 


1Cf. Dillmann in the Berl. Monatsb, 1881, p. 605. 

2 See Schrader’s article in Studien u. Kritiken, 1874, Ὁ. 337-330. 

3Cf. Delitzsch, A. L. 5. p. 73. 

41 am indebted to Prof. Haupt for the opportunity of reading the proofs 
of Ed. Meyer’s article on Astarte inthe .... 
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the morning star) was worshipped there as Anunit. As queen of 
the underworld Ishtar was replaced by Allat “ who was in the first 
instance merely an epithet of herself.”’ Even classical writers 
were aware of the different phases of Ishtar-Astarte and compare 
her to Venus, Juno, Luna, etc.’ 

The word Ishtar is now recognized by some to be of Semitic 
formation:* the infixed ¢az denotes the passive form. It could 
thus be derived from the same root as the active form ASSur. In 
this connection it is unavoidable to refer to Ashera, with its mascu- 
line and feminine plurals askerim and asherét: but here all at- 
tempt at a solution must fail for the present. It is certain that in 
most cases an Ashera is the wooden image of a divinity (male or 
female ?)—as also are the plural forms—and it is equally certain 
that Ashera is in certain cases the name of a female divinity, whose 
worship was more or less licentious and always connected with that 
of Baal. Some regard Ashera to be merely another name for 
Ashtoreth, and the Asheroth to be her images; but others—like 
Movers, Kuenen, etc.—deny this absolute identification, without 
being able to offer any satisfactory solution. Their identity, how- 
ever, seems to be strongly supported by such texts as Judges II 3 
and III 7, as well as from the LXX at II Chron. XV 16 and XXV 
18, etc. Ashera might be merely the feminine form of ASsur 
(through the Phoenician aser) V, although such a form as Baudis- 
sin suggests was not, it would seem, known to the Assyrians them- 
selves. It may'be that traces of ASSur-worship exist in the O. T. 
in the use of the form asherim ; these wooden images placed on 
the altars of Baal cannot be proved to represent a female divinity. 
First calls them male images of Saal, and there are strong 
reasons for considering his surmise to be correct. 

As§&ur, the national god of the Assyrians, was almost identical 
in his attributes with Bel, and there is a confusion in their female 
counterparts, Ishtar and Belit. In Tiglathpileser’s prism-inscrip- 


1Sayce, Lectures on Babylonian Literature, 37. 

2On the identification of Ishtar and Belit, the attributes of Ishtar, etc., 
consult Schrader, K. A. T. p. 176-180. 

ὃ Haupt, ASKT p. 206, An meinem ZDMG, XXXIV 758, ausgesprochenen 
Ansicht, dass der name IStar nicht akkadischen Ursprungs sei, halte ich fest. 
Fr. Hommel sicht in Aphrodite eine volksetymologische Umgestaltung des 


Semitischen ye mit __§ statt «ὦ». Vgl. dazu Lagarde, Orientalia, Heft 
2 (Gdttingen, 1880), 5. 45, sowie Gotting. Nachr. 1881, S. 396-400. 
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tion,’ Belit is called the wife of ASSur, whereas in later inscriptions 
(Assur-nazir-pal to Assur-bani-pal) she is the wife of Bel. 

When Ishtar became a concrete goddess, as the queen of the 
universe, the first-born of the gods (the mother of all), it is natural 
that she should have been associated with Bel, “the father of the 
gods,” and at this stage the Phoenicians, Syrians, and Canaanites 
remained. Only after the raising of ASsur to a position of 
prominence, by the Assyrian conquests, was Ishtar related to 
him. It is an interesting fact that the Akkadian for Bel, beside 
Moul-ge, was ELu(M):’ can this have any connection with the 
Semitic root 5x? 

To recapitulate in a few words. If the opinion that the plural 
forms of Baal and Ashtoreth represent only images of these divini- 
ties be set aside, as in discord with the texts of the O. T. and all 
extra-biblical evidence, there would remain the two hypotheses 
already mentioned : 

I. Baalim and Ashtaroth were used as common nouns to sig- 
nify gods and goddesses, and, to the Yahvistic worshipper, the 
strange and false divinites of the surrounding Hamitic nations; or, 
also : 

I]. They may represent the many various aspects of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, whether proceeding from the individualization of cer- 
tain of their attributes, or from the different centres of their wor- 
ship. In support of the first opinion is, on the one hand, the cer- 
tainty of the use among the surrounding nations of Baal as a 
general term for the deity (compare the Akkad. Elu(m)-Bel), and 
on the other the fact that Ishtar in Assyrian was the word for god- 
dess. Passages have also been adduced from the O. T. where the 
Baalim include all the divinities of the nations bordering on the 
Israelites, being a term synonymous with sfrange gods. For the 
second theory can be adduced the many forms of Baal mentioned 
in the O. T. and in the inscriptions ; and also the fact of the exist- 
ence of many divinities which it does not seem possible to relate 
to Baal. 

Still these two theories do not necessarily conflict, if we hold 
that, in the primitive worship of the Hamitic tribes of Phoenicia, 
Canaan and Philistia, Baal was the universal deity, and that many 
divinities, like Moloch, Malkam, Melqart, Chemosh, etc., are modi- 
fications of the same idea. Even if some deities of a different 


1 Lotz, Tiglathp. p. 36. 511 Rawlinson, 59, 5. 
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origin were introduced, the original universal meaning of Baal must 
have been too firmly engrafted to be superseded. It is quite 
possible that both uses of the word were continued side by side, 
as was the case in Assyrian with Ishtar. Whatever may be the 
conclusions on this question, in such a puzzling subject the best 
way to arrive at any result must be to work, according to the 
method of Dionysius the Areopagite, by aphaeresis ; and in this case 
it is a help to be able to set aside the image theory. 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR. 


V.—FRIEDRICH RITSCHL. 


As President of the Johns Hopkins Philological Association, I 
find it incumbent on me to open the work of each session by a 
discourse, for which I try to choose, as often as possible, some 
theme of general interest. Such a subject was offered last year 
(1883) by the life of my teacher, Friedrich Ritschl, as depicted in 
the vivid pages of his biographer Ribbeck; and the sketch here 
presented is little more than a rapid résumé of Ribbeck’s work,' 
with a few personal, perhaps too personal,comments. My youthful 
imagination was captivated by Ritschl, the man, no less than by 
Ritschl, the philologian; and if those who never knew the illus- 
trious scholar find the tone too enthusiastic, the judgment too 
partial, the whole make-up of the sketch too unphilological, let 
some allowance be made for the occasion. 

Ritschl’s importance in the history of the classical philology of 
the nineteenth century is great. He mediated between the narrower 
school of Hermann and the wider current of thought which is 
marked by the names of Wolf and Bockh and Karl Otfried Miiller. 
He was rigidly just to the letter, but he read in every tittle of the 
letter the revelation of the spirit. No man could go out of his 
school without a thorough conviction of the necessity of exhaustive 
study. Cum pulvisculo exhaurire was one of his favorite phrases. 
No one could leave him without some appreciation of the impor- 


1 Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl. Ein Beitrag zur Geschicht der Philologie von 
Otro RIBBECK. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, Erster Bd. 1879. Zweiter Band, 
1881 (348 ++ 591 pp.). Ribbeck’s book is, as the title implies, much more 
than a life of Ritschl; it is a valuable contribution to the history of philo- 
logical studies and theories, and while few could spare the time to read 
more than nine hundred pages of mere biography, every one who wishes to 
follow the course of classical studies in our century must make himself ac- 
quainted with the contents of these volumes, so rich in statement, illustra- 
tion, suggestion. For young students of philology, nothing can be more 
inspiring than the example of such a master as Ritschl, and if the sketch 
given above, which purposely dwells on the early period, preserves any- 
thing of the interest of the original memoir or leads any one to a closer 
acquaintance with Ribbeck’s book, the insertion of this article will be ina 
measure justified. 
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tance of method. But what seems to me even now, at the distance 
of more than thirty years, the best thing about Ritschl, was not 
his accuracy, not his method, but the personal spirit that breathed 
out of the lecturer. Bockh was a great man, doubtless, but he 
read his yellow lectures with a serene sublimity, and uttered his 
classic sentences with a quiet self-satisfaction that awed but did 
not inspire. The man had taught all that to generations before: 
he had moulded the work of the philologians of nearly half a cen- 
tury, and it was hard to realize that the quiet, deliberate, old Privy 
Councillor had done so much, had thought so much. K. F. Her- 
mann put a great deal of force into his immense erudition, but 
the force was directed at space and not at his hearers. Welcker 
was too benevolently poetic, too dreamy, too sinnig to seize 
upon an American mind. Of Schneidewin, who was as kind 
to me as ever teacher was to scholar, whose subtle, sometimes 
super-subtle, knowledge of Greek I learned to appreciate better 
year by year; of Bernays, then on the threshold of his high 
career, never, perhaps, more suggestive as a teacher than he 
was then, a man of rare gifts and telling power, a helper, too, 
at that time, to struggling neophytes: of these and others, I 
will not speak here. Enough that with Bockh, K. F. Hermann, 
Schneidewin in fresh remembrance, and Welcker and Bernays in 
actual presence, Ritschl was to me something apart. From the 
very first moment he led me captive, and though, during my year’s 
sojourn at Bonn, I was never brought into any close personal 
intercourse with him, as I had been with Franz, in Berlin, with 
Schneidewin, in Gottingen, and with Bernays, I felt as if he had 
been my benefactor and my friend. Such was his loving interest 
in all his pupils that he remembered me through the lapse of years, 
welcomed me to the hospitality of his charming home when I 
returned to Bonn, in 1860: wrote me once a long letter in his 
superb hand; and on my recent visit to Germany, I found that, as 
a pupil of his, I was received as a friend of long standing by those 
who were nearest to him. If there were anything personal or 
exceptional in this, I should not mention it; but almost every one 
of the thousands who attended his courses faithfully could tell the 
same story. He radiated love and kindness. Of course there is 
another side. He was a pugnacious, high-tempered man, the old 
fighting blood of the Hartenbachs was in his veins, and the close 
of his life in Bonn was signalized by as bitter a feud as ever stirred 
the philological world, but I am glad to retain the memory of him 
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as a glorious man, faults and all. I have no doubt that part of 
his work will have to be done over, despite his care, despite his 
genius; but he wasa man whom I am happy to have known at all, 
and happiest to have known in his best years, for, in 1852, he 
was forty-six years old, an age which is, for a philologian, the 
flush of youth. He stood when he lectured, his notes were there 
apparently for the fun of the thing, his gestures were animated, 
there was something almost French about his liveliness. His eyes, 
though shielded by spectacles, shone with excitement; his nose 
played a most important part in the drama, for he took snuff by 
the boxload, as it were, helping himself, at times, from the supply 
of a convenient student; his mouth went through the whole range 
of expression from rapt inspiration to bitter sarcasm. He wasa 
thoroughly vivid personality, who stands before my mind as clearly 
to-day as in the spring months of more than thirty years since. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Ritschl, whose remote ancestors were Bohe- 
mian noblemen, the Ritschls of Hartenbach, was the son of a 
country parson. Worse things might happen to a man than to be 
the son of a parson, and a country parson at that. It insures purity 
of atmosphere as well as poverty. It is to be born after all on the 
heights of character and thought. He first saw the light at the vil- 
lage of Gross-Vargula in the parish of Erfurt on Easter day, April 
6, 1806. Erfurt is one of the principal towns of Thuringia, and 
Thuringia gave birth to F. A. Wolf and Lobeck. 

When he was nine years old his father was promoted to a posi- 
tion in Erfurt itself, and his biographer thinks that the. lad’s spirit 
of observation was stirred by this city life. Anything sleepier than 
Erfurt I have seldom seen, though the cathedral is well perched 
and one remembers it among a forest of churches. Ritschl’s 
father undertook to teach his son himself, usually a wretchedly bad 
plan. The father is lost in the teacher or the teacher in the father. 
One is vexed that one’s own flesh and blood can be so stupid, or 
one lets one’s own flesh and blood domineer hopelessly over him. 
Ritschl’s father had the latter weakness. The boy hated memor- 
izing, and so the father did not require him to memorize anything. 
No rules were learned, no list of words conned. Grammar and 
dictionary were consulted at every turn. A very bad plan, you 
will say. Soit was. But your great scholars get at the apples of 
the Hesperides in all sorts of ways, swarm up the trees, throw sticks 
at the limbs, shake the trunk; very few of them have a regulation 
ladder and an approved apple-gatherer. So the youngster was 
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prepared by his father, and not badly prepared as it turned out, 
and at the age of thirteeen he was in secunda of the Erfurt gym- 
nasium. His principal teacher at that time was Spitzner, the 
Homeric scholar, a dragon of accuracy, keen and dry. Crab- 
apples are not a bad introduction to the more luscious fruit of which 
I have just spoken, and every boy may be thankful when he has a 
teacher who insists on that which is. So Ritschl had to thank 
Spitzner for his accuracy in some very arid studies, an accuracy 
which stood him in good stead years after. Ritschl’s mother was 
evidently a bright woman, with a talent for managing the house- 
hold that she did not hide ina napkin. His father was a quiet 
. soul, who smoked his pipe, wrote prosy sermons, and let his wife 
manage the affairs of the universe, including the tie of his white 
cravat. Rutschl, who, like most of us, believed in heredity, recog- 
nized in himself something of his father’s easy way of taking 
things, but his admiration was all for his mother, and she was the 
confidante of all his hopes and plans. In 1824, Ritschl, who was 
now in prima, followed his teacher Spitzner to Wittenberg, where 
he came under the influence of another Homeric scholar, K. W. 
Nitzsch, the well-known editor of the Odyssey. Both Spitzner 
and Nitzsch had been trained in the famous Schola Portana, and 
kept up the traditions of their school in exactness of grammatical 
knowledge and readiness in speaking and writing Latin. It appears 
that the plan of the gymnasium was far from being minutely 
methodical. Ample margin was left for private reading, and I 
would state here, by way of parenthesis, that I am myself a firm 
believer in margins of that kind. These early years are the most 
precious years for wide, discursive reading. When one settles 
down to the business of life, when one has to read for an object, 
when one has to read mainly in order to write, the charm and the 
glow, and often the real intellectual profit are gone. But in Wit- 
tenberg there was, after all, a general supervision of the reading, 
and the student was required to send in monthly or quarterly 
reports of what he had done, abstracts, essays, collations. Ritschl’s 
Latin style, even in those early days, was well rounded and correct. 
He wrote Latin and Greek verses, Latin congratulatory addresses, 
Greek epics. There are worse employments. He left the school 
with the highest testimonials, although his faithful teacher did not 
fail to note the quickness of temper which was to bring him 
into great trouble in the closing years of his life. 

On the 28th of March, 1825, he was matriculated as a student 
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at Leipzig. The magnus Apollo of Leipzig was Gottfried Her- 
mann, then at the height of his renown. He was at that time 
sixty-three years of age, but he had more than twenty years of 
work in him, and he was a sturdy champion of the critico-gram- 
matical school, who was to deal his adversaries some hard blows 
before he laid down his mace. To him a thorough knowledge 
of language and metre was the indispensable foundation. The 
focus of philological work was to be sought in the finding out 
what the text was and what the text meant. Attempts to repro- 
duce ancient life by the study of history and antiquities found little 
favor in his eyes. Hellenism was to him the Greek writer. Bockh’s 
conception of the mission of philology, Evkenntniss des Erkannten, 
Welcker’s vision of Greek poetry, rising like an exhalation from 
the chemical treatment of insignificant fragments, Creuzer’s nebu- 
lous and fantastic mythology, all roused the great scholar to do 
battle for what he considered the cause of sound learning. Those 
who despised him as a pedant he despised in turn as dilettanti, and 
he attacked without reserve Béckh’s Pindar, Welcker’s Trilogy, 
and at a later day, O. Miiller’s Eumenides. Hermann’s polemic 
writings are not bad reading. His prefaces often contain capital 
. hits. Some of his sentences have become proverbial among 
scholars. That he was narrow, prejudiced and often in the wrong 
is true, but it is impossible not to respect the old man in his tough- 
ness. The world has got beyond his grammar and his logic, his 
Kantianisms and his dogged translations of imaginary differences 
of Greek into imaginary differences of Latin. But he was a bold, 
strong man, knew his own mind perfectly and dominated his 
school. 

Ritsch] made a bad beginning. Like many German, students 
he avenged himself for the restrictions of the gymnasium life by 
giving rein to the foolishnesses peculiar to German students. He 
joined a corps and ran to the same excess of riot with that class of 
young men. But he did not find the Lusatia a satisfying por- 
tion, and in order to get rid of his entanglements, he resolved to 
change his university, although with a pardonable weakness he 
was in after years a little proud of the extreme liveliness of his 
entrance upon student life. Most scholars, like Justice Shallow, 
recall with a certain satisfaction wild passages in early life, and 
fancy that the experience did them much good. But before he went 
away from Leipzig, as a matter of honor, he applied for admission 
to Hermann’s Soctetas Graeca, and won it by a brilliant disputa- 
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tion, in which he swaggered vastly before an admiring audience. 
You see my hero was not a model. He was young and foolish, 
and being young and foolish he made all manner of sage reflec- 
tions in his note-books. It was high time for him to get out of an 
atmosphere that he made unwholesome for himself, and he went to 
Halle with the firm resolve to redeem the lost time. 

Ritschl matriculated at Halle, April 27, 1826. The university 
of Halle was flourishing at that time. It had 1200 students, chiefly, 
to be sure, in theology. Some of the professors had world-wide 
reputations. So, for instance, Gesenius and Tholuck. The great 
philological power of the place was Reisig, one of those men who, 
by the force of their genius, rather than by the massiveness of 
their work, have acquired an abiding name in the annals of 
philology. He was well to do and not hampered by considera- 
tions that cripple the lives of most scholars. So he began life with 
a good library, and when he went off to the wars he took with 
him a copy of the valuable second Juntine edition of Aristophanes. 
The fruit of these camp studies is the brilliant Contectanea in 
Aristophanem, full of subtle metrical observations, of careful 
researches into Aristophanic usage, showing independence of 
judgment and a happy vein of invention and combination. It isa . 
shining specimen of penetrating and creative criticism, says Rib- 
beck. In Jena he carried the students away by his personal bear- 
ing as well as by his bnilliant lectures. Imagine, if you can, an 
enthusiastic audience at a 5 o’clock morning lecture on Greek or 
Latin grammar. He rigged himself out, as did his teacher, Gottfr. 
Hermann, in a riding-suit, top-boots, spurs, leather breeches and 
green hunting-coat, and came in this gear to lecture, roamed about 
with the students, dined with them, disputed in Latin and Greek 
on anything and everything, and when he made a discovery in the 
small hours of the night he would throw open his window and 
proclaim it to hisneighbors. He was thirty-two years old when he 
was called to Halle, and there he exercised a powerful influence on 
Ritschl. A wonderful man, vivid, strong, direct. No careful elabo- 
rated lecture for him, a slip of paper with citations sufficed. His 
voice, his manner had, doubtless, a great deal to do with it, and 
those who resisted his magic influence had something to say about 
his cheap jokes, his abundant polemics, his dogmatic certainty. 
But he was unquestionably a great and inspiring teacher, and a 
teacher he desired to be above everything. A pupil of Hermann’s, 
he was not satisfied with being a mere verbal philologian, and 
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Greek and Roman antiquities, mythology and archaeology were 
among the themes of his lectures. Admitted to Reisig’s Soczetas 
Philologica, Ritschl rose early to the highest position, and no 
wonder, in view not only of his talent but of his hard work. He 
got up between five and six, did not go to bed until between 
eleven and twelve, eight hours daily being allotted to private study. 

The death of Reisig, Jan. 1829, in Venice, whither he had gone 
in quest of the treasures of the S. Marco library, was a severe blow 
to Ritschl and the rest of his devoted scholars, but that death 
doubtless quickened the young disciple to a higher manhood. 
His companions had already dubbed him the future Reisig, and he 
soon entered upon his inheritance. After a period of longing for 
a position in Berlin, he determined to remain in Halle, and took 
his degree July 11, 1829, summa cum laude, as a matter of course. 
The dissertation which he had handed in was too bulky ‘to be 
printed in time, and so he collected in hot haste a number of Schedae 
criticae from his previous studies, working three days and three 
nights with only nine hours’ sleep. The manuscript went to the 
printers page by page, and at last three compositors were set to 
work on it, and thus the dissertation was brought to light. It isa 
painful but a glorious thing to work under such pressure, and 
Ritsch] all his life long loved such concentrated effort. A few 
months afterward he qualified as a privatdocent at the University 
of Halle, and the treatise published on that occasion, the same that 
he had prepared for his doctor’s degree, is still authoritative, De 
Agathonis vita. Ritschl was, all his life,a great discounter of hope. 
The ministry might give him a little something ; he had an engage- 
ment to do some reviewing ; there were the fees from the students and 
the chance of being employed in managing the reprints of good old 
books. In all he could count on some three or four hundred thalers. 
True, the ministry did recognize the character of Ritschl’s early 
work, and sent his father a hundred thalers for the support of his 
promising son, and the opening of the course was such as seldom 
welcomes the young privatdocent. But he had to work ata ruinous 
pace. He had made no preparations in advance, and had to get 
up his lectures on the day on which they were delivered, working 
from four o’clock in the morning until five o’clock in the afternoon. 
Of course he was half dead when night came, and he sought the 
recreation that he needed in the society of Halle, which seems 
to have been gay enough for Halle. The German professor, no 
matter how hard at work he may be, almost always finds time for 
social enjoyment. 
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Ritschl began early to pay the drafts he had drawn upon his 
constitution, and many pages of his biography are taken up with 
detailed accounts of his sufferings. But it is enough to say that 
he was in some form or other a sufferer all his life. Carlyle’s indi- 
gestion and Ritschl’s rheumatism are indigestion and rheumatism, 
and cannot be made lovely. It is enough that we remember the 
drawback. Yet all Ritschl’s sufferings never seemed to affect his 
flow of spirits; he was the life of every company, he loved poetry 
passionately, he loved music passionately, and he was much 
addicted to the frivolity of dancing before rheumatism laid him by 
the heels. 

The details which Ribbeck gives at this point of Ritschl’s method 
of work in these early years cannot be reproduced here, and yet 
they are of great interest and importance as showing how a great 
scholar is built up, how the fabric of learning is enlarged and 
consolidated. Ritschl worked from certain centres to the circum- 
ference until the circumferences touched and made new centres. 
This is the way of most great masters of erudition. 

In the early part of his career Ritschl worked much more at 
Greek than at Latin and paid especial attention to the Greek 
grammarians. In fact he was engaged on an edition of Thomas 
Magister when he received his longed-for appointment as professor 
extraordinary. But the title brought him no money, and Ritschl’s 
financial condition was desperate. The university beadles con- 
gratulated him on his promotion—he had no money to pay the usual 
fee. He wanted to buy candles for his lecture-room, but he had 
not the necessary eight groschen to give the stove-tender to pur- 
chase them with. On one occasion he sent for a locksmith to 
break open a lock and had not even a silver groschen to bestow 
on him, and so he had to order a key which he did not want so that 
the man might come again. It is a curious narrative—but who 
was to blame? A few pages further back we read that this impe- 
cunious young gentleman had a drawer full of white kid gloves. 
It is the old story—/ourquoi se priver du superflu, quand on 
peut se passer du nécessaire ? 

Ritschl looked about him in despair. But release was at hand, 
for he was soon afterwards elected professor extraordinary and 
joint director of the philological seminary in the university of Bres- 
lau with a salary of 500 thalers. 

Breslau was at that time a dirty, lively, odoriferous city. The 
place was too big, society was too engrossing, and our young pro- 
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fessor wished for a year of solitary confinement so that he might 
work without distraction. The students were far below the level of 
the young men of Halle, the seminary was badly organized. But 
Ritschl soon leavened the lumpish mass and brought abouta marked 
revival of Latinity among the students, who learned to love their 
brilliant and resolute teacher, and the attendance on his lectures in- 
creased. These lectures were those which he had delivered in Halle, 
widened and deepened, of course. It is true that some German pro- 
fessors spend as much time on their old lectures as would suffice 
scholars in other lands to write new, for I have compared notes taken 
in different years, and find immense differences; but after all the ex- 
planation how so many get over so much ground is to be sought in 
the early years of their professorial life, which they devote largely to. 
getting up courses which shall serve them with additions and correc- 
tions for the rest of their academic career. In Breslau Ritschl added 
to his repertory, and 1 heard, in 1852, in Bonn, the courses which he 
prepared in Breslau in 1834 and 1835. Besides his professorship 
he was a member of the examining committee—he had a rare 
talent for administrative business—and joint manager of the museum 
of art and the numismatic cabinet, an office which widened his range 
of vision, so that he had the happiness of being a very busy man. 
In 1834, being twenty-eight years of age, he was made full professor, 
and took part in the work of the professor of eloquence, made 
Latin speeches and composed Latin letters in the name of the 
university. 

Up to the end of the first Breslau period Ritschl had given a 
large part of his time and thought to Greek; thenceforth he was 
to be known chiefly as a Latinist. He had worked at Plautus both 
as a student and as a teacher in Halle. In Breslau his interest re- 
vived, and in January, 1834, he made a contract with the head of the 
famous Halle publishing concern, the Orphanhouse, for a great 
edition of Plautus in four volumes, of which the first was to appear 
in the course of that very year. Ritschl has been in his grave 
nearly seven years [1883] and the great Plautus is not yet finished. 
Every one who has ever contemplated a great work will sympa- 
thize with Ritschl. It is, as George Sand once said, so much more 
pleasant to talk about a big book that you are going to write than to 
hear other people talk about a big book that you have written. I can- 
not go into a detailed account of Ritschl’s work on Plautus, his first 
essays, his mistaken views as to the licence of Plautus’ verse and 
the integrity of the MSS of Plautus. He made, in a certain sense, a 
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false start, but he was preparing himself for the work of his life, 
and he was soon to reach the turning point, after which there is 
not much to record save philological successes, alternating with 
frightful spells of suffering. | 

It soon became evident to Ritschl, as to all Plautus scholars, that 
it was necessary to find out what was in the famous Ambrosian 
palimpsest of Milan before going further in the criticism of Plautus, 
and he obtained permission from the authorities and a very modest 
allowance for expenses, which they always call by a longer name 
than is generally warranted by the amount, Unterstutzung. So 
Ritschl set out for Italy, the promised land of the philologian. 
For a scholar, a literary man, an artist, a residence in Italy is a 
new life. No one ever stepped into that stream and stepped 
out of that stream the same man. Goethe's Italian journey was 
the most momentous epoch in the development of his_intel- 
lectual life, and he was older then than Byron was when he 
died. John Stuart Mill, in his autobiography, records with grate- 
ful feelings the privilege he had enjoyed of seeing the land of 
all lands for the scholar while he was yet young; and if any old 
student wishes to find out how much sensitive surface he has 
left, he should go to Italy. So the pages of Ritschl's life in Italy 
are for young and old among the most fascinating of his biog- 
raphy. He reached Trieste on the 7th of Nov., 1836, Verona on 
the roth, Milan on the 11th. Apart from his wild enthusiasm over 
the cathedral, his life in Milan was a long wrestle with the Ambro- 
sian palimpsest of Plautus. Others have wrestled with it since 
and extracted more of its secrets, but Ritschl’s description of his 
struggle has lost none of its interest for the philologian by the lapse 
of half a century. ‘ The beautiful old writing has been scratched 
out on both sides, and on both sides written over with an abomi- 
nable thick, black, fat writing, containing worthless pieces from 
the Vulgate of the Old T. The chemical reagents employed 
have made such havoc that in many places even the upper writing 
is not to be made out, much less the under, that very many lines 
and whole leaves have been eaten up, that often there is nothing 
left of the whole leaf except the four margins, often the whole leaf 
consists merely of a little system of islands and peninsulas of small 
strips and scraps, either disconnected or else loosely united at 
points.” I spare you the details of his work in the cold library, 
where he toiled over the MS with two entire suits of clothes on, 
under and upper both, felt overshoes, cloak on, hat on, and two 
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pairs of silk gloves on. He remained in Milan five weeks, dur- 
ing which time he had made himself intimately acquainted with 
the city and its treasures. Thence to Genoa, which he reached on 
the 23d. Florence was reached before the end of the year, Rome 
on the 12th of January. In Rome he remained until the oth of 
May. On the 15th he was in Florence again, on the 31st back in 
Milan, to wrestle with the palimpsest, where he remained, with 
the exception of sundry excursions, until the 2d of August. The 
south of Italy he had reserved for a future which was not to come. 
The winter of 1836-7 was one of the hardest winters ever known 
in Italy, and yet it was a time of enjoyment, of expansion, of great 
gain. He came back, his head teeming with plans, a fata Morgana 
before his inspired vision. The plans were not executed, the views 
faded away, but the power remained, the clear eye had become 
clearer, the flight bolder, steadier. 

Ritschl’s return to Breslau was marked by a fresh and vigorous 
activity in authorship and teaching; and the struggle with the 
narrow fortunes of his position was terminated by a call to Bonn 
as the successor of Ferdinand Naeke. He reached Bonn on the 
15th of April, 1839. He left it in anger and in sorrow in 1865. I 
will not go into the details of these twenty-six years of work: 
for a large part of which time Ritschl was the leading spirit of the 
university. There were other scholars of great merit there, and I 
do not underrate the reputation and the usefulness of such a man 
as Welcker, but when we speak of the Bonn school we think of 
Ritschl and Ritschl alone. But I cannot, at this time, undertake 
to characterize the school that he founded. I can merely take a 
few fragments out of his own principles of philological study— 
principles which have not perished with the man who gave utter- 
ance to them. 

Some of the aphorisms, mere memoranda that have been found 
among his early papers, show that the young critic had clear 
notions of his work. So he exacts “ preliminary knowledge,” he 
would not have the student rush into textual criticism without 
training in language, without full acquaintance with the theme. 
“The opinions of the predecessors must be known.” Hundreds of 
emendations are put forward anew, and that not by mean men and 
ignorant novices, but by the lights of our profession: not from 
wilful dishonesty, but simply in a spirit of vanity and laziness. 
“No prejudices.” ‘Fix clearly in your eye what you are after.” 
‘Don’t be satisfied with half notions, squinting thoughts. Pene- 
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trate into the heart of the matter with your interpretation.” 
“Don’t glide over what you don’t understand.” “Don’t admit 
to yourself that there is more than one right.” “ Distinguish 
sharply between the possible and the impossible.” ‘Cultivate the 
feeling of truth.” (Bentley being the model held up.) ‘“ Never 
grow weary in trying to find ways.” ‘ Don’t try to explain every- 
thing.” ‘Don’t go into criticism until you exhaust hermeneutics.” 
“ Hold the mean between audacity and timidity.” 

All self-evident, you say, but none the less necessary. These rules 
are violated at every turn to-day. The man who began in this way 
was likely to do good work as a critic and as a teacher, and it is much 
to be regretted that he never carried out his intention of writing a 
series of letters on the study of philology. In the fragments and 
outlines that remain he evinces his faith in the inexhaustible magne- 
tism of classical studies, in spite of all the cry about their effeteness. 
Philology is a science and must be studied as a science, even by 
those who are only going to do elementary work as teachers. 
The good teacher must ever, as a teacher, hear more and know 
more than he needs to impart, both in quantity and quality, and the 
quantum that is chosen and weighed out for immediate information, 
for practical purposes, must be brought out of abundance, out of 
depth. No matter how small that quantum be, it must have in it the 
germ of intellectual development. The teacher, how humble soever 
his vocation, must have a scientific possession that outstretches the 
immediate business of his calling, in order that he may not become 
fatigued and dulled by the monotony of his office. The conscious- 
ness of working independently at the great cathedral structure of 
science, keeps him atop; and the delight of intellectual work, of 
making something, cannot be replaced by aught else. This delight 
is contagious, it animates, it excites wonderfully. Look at the gym- 
nasia! he cries. If you find one teacher of intellectual idealism ina 
gymnasium, and ten uncreative or ignorantly enthusiastic teachers— 
mere ridiculous jackpuddings these latter—the one will carry the 
dead wood and the touchwood of the ten: the scholars will follow 
him, and he will give the whole school tone and character. In 
your encyclopaedic teachers he did not believe in the least. 
‘‘Enthusiasm dwells only in specialization.” Philology has 
enlarged itself more and more, and looks forward to union with 
history. But so long as men are men, there must be specialization. 
We are here to work, not to enjoy. Whatever else the philologian 
knows, he must know the ancient languages thoroughly, and his 
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cry was “ Read, read much, read very much, read as much as pos- 
sible,” and yet another sentence of his was ‘“‘A problem must leave 
you no rest or peace, by day or by night, until it is solved.” 

These are good words, but as was said in the beginning of this 
paper, the secret of his art, the secret of which he himself was 
fully conscious, lay in the temper of the man himself. ‘‘ No clever- 
ness,” he says, “20 vision can attain what only a warm human heart 
can accomplish—a heart for the study, a heart for the students.” 

Of Ritschl’s seminary work I have found an excellent account, 
condensed from Ribbeck, by Professor J. H. Wright, in a paper 
on “ The Place of Original Research in College Education,” read 
before the National Educational Association in the summer of 
1882, and it may be well to reproduce it here. 

“The Bonn Philological Seminary as it was between 1839 and 
1865, under the directorship of Friedrich Ritschl, is a striking illus- 
tration of the wonderful power of a useful institution when inspired 
by a man of genius. Ritschl’s fame as a scholar, and his skill as 
a director, attracted, for many years, ambitious young men from 
all parts of Germany, and from other lands. His seminary became 
a busy workshop, the centre of university life, and thus the source 
of influences that were felt all over the civilized world. It became 
the model seminary, and Ritschl was frequently asked for advice 
by scholars in various lands who wished to establish similar 
institutions. 

‘‘In a letter to a Greek professor in Finland, who had asked him 
for suggestions, Ritschl gives his views as to the value, object, and 
essential features of an ideal seminary. His words have an impor- 
tance quite beyond the occasion which called them forth. Ritschl 
asserts that if classical studies flourish in Germany more than in 
other lands, the cause is to be found nowhere else than in the philo- 
logical seminaries of her universities. As an incidental proof he 
calls attention to the total revolution that had taken place in 
Austrian higher education within a generation. It was only within 
that period that seminaries and the methods of seminary training 
had been introduced into the Austrian universities, and the results 
were a thoroughly competent corps of gymnasial teachers, and a 
reformed higher education, in which Austria, at the time of his 
writing, was not behind her sister states. The greatest need for 
the higher education is competent gymnasial teachers. For the 
training of these more is needed at the university than the mere 
hearing of lectures. Lectures present only the theory and items 
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of knowledge: they work upon the student’s mind from without. 
The future teacher needs, more than anything else, skill and method 
in his studies, and these can be gained only by the exercise of his 
powers and by putting to practical use knowledge already 
obtained. The seminary does not now have directly in view the 
practical training of young men as future teachers ; skill in teaching 
is won only by the actual practice of the profession. The seminary 
endeavors to bring about independent personal activity ; it disci- 
plines men to facility and skill in research. It does this by requiring 
that studies shall proceed from acritical and scientific basis according 
to exact methods. The intellectual operations thus performed by 
the student himself and not merely heard about, as when he listens 
to lectures, become part of his flesh and blood, his own inalienable 
property. ‘For my part,’ continues Ritschl, ‘I will not withhold 
a twofold confession. The best that there is in me as regards 
philology, I owe to seminary exercises under my teachers Gottfried 
Hermann, in Leipzig, and Karl Reisig, in Halle; and the best that 
I have done as a university professor, at all events the most tangible, 
the most permanent good that I have wrought, has been in the 
work of the seminaries over which, for thirty years, I have had the 
good fortune to preside.... There is one condition that is 
absolutely essential to a successful seminary : all its members must 
be thoroughly grounded (sa¢te/fest) in the grammar of the classical 
languages. The seminary is not the continuation of the gymnasium. 

In about four years after the establishment of a well-managed 
seminary, there will go forth a band of skilful scholars, competent 
to teach; six years later the number of teachers thus trained will 
be large enough to exert a marked influence upon the education 
of your country, and in fifteen years your schools will be in the 
hands of an entirely new generation of teachers.’ Ina subsequent 
paper, Ritschl expresses the belief that young men ought to enter 
the seminary early enough to allow them to spend at least two 
years in its work before leaving the university. The younger the 
members of the seminary, the deeper and more permanent is the 
influence exerted upon them. 

‘Ritschl devoted himself tirelessly to this work, giving up his 
time, his strength, his books, for the sake of his disciples; never, 
however, doing it in such a way as to relieve them from the neces- 
sity of doing most of the work themselves. He never, for example, 
gave a man a subject to work upon, either in the seminary or for 
a doctor’s dissertation, though often he suggested themes from 
which a selection might be made. In his conduct of the seminary, 
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as ig his public lectures, there was a kingly power about him. 
Latin was the only language to be heard in the seminary, except 
when at times, in order indirectly to rebuke stupidity or slovenly 
work, he would drop into drastic German, as if the Latin were 
unintelligible to the delinquent. The work of the seminary was 
often planned with great system. For a given time it would 
gather upon a connected group of subjects, and the combined 
results of these special studies were often an important contribution 
to science and to literary history. Thus it was now that certain 
poets were studied; now historians and orators, philosophers, 
grammarians; subjects approached from various points of view, 
as the biographical, the critical, the linguistic, the literary. Many 
of the most brilliant enterprises of recent classical scholarship were 
conceived in this seminary, though years may often have elapsed 
before maturity. This institution filled the higher schools and 
gymnasia of Germany, and to a certain extent the philological 
chairs in the universities, with skilful teachers, with men who, 
by actual practice, had learned to investigate, to think for them- 
selves, and to treat their themes with masterly hand. 

“ Ritschl profoundly impressed himself, his ideals and his con- 
victions upon all who came in contact with him. His conception 
of the character and object of philological study has thus become, 
through the wide-spread influence of his pupils, the conception of 
all educated Germany. Under Ritschl’s influence young men 
came to feel a vital interest in their work, to entertain profound 
convictions as to the dignity and high value of scholarship. Clas- 
sical literature and the monumental remains of ancient art were to 
them no longer so many scattered, disconnected fragments, inter- 
esting as mere curiosities, for the entertainment of the pedant, or 
for the amusement of the lover of bric-a-brac. What has survived 
to us from the past is rather the ruin of a wonderful civilization, 
and classical studies have their noblest activity in the reconstruc- 
tion of this lost world. It is work of the highest order; it calls 
into play the profoundest energies of the mind of man. There is 
nothing in the past, however obscure, but that by right investiga- 
tion it may be found out. Every student should have his own 
especial part in the work, coming to it with his best skill, and 
performing it, because of his concentration and singleness of aim, 
better than it could be done by any one else in the world.” 

During the last ten years of Ritschl’s life in Bonn he had much 
to suffer physically and mentally. In November, 1854, Jahn was 
called to Bonn, with the heartiest support on the part of Ritschl. 
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At first their relations were cordial, but a coolness soon set in, and 
the friends became sworn foes. I do nut yield to any one in 
admiration of German learning, conscientiousness, inventiveness, 
grasp, but the more I have seen of the arrogance, the jealousy, the 
hateful manceuvring, the shameful backbiting, the hatred, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, which a closer knowledge of the 
professor’s life in Germany reveals, the more glad am I to live 
where, if such abominations exist, they do not, like the frogs of 
Egypt, go up and come into our houses and into our bedchambers 
and upon our beds and upon our ovens and into our kneading 
troughs. 

I will not enter into the details of the quarrel which divided 
Bonn into two hostile camps, the Ritschelians, and the Janizaries, 
as the partizans of Jahn were called. Both the great scholars have 
passed away. Jahn was a man of stupendous learning, well- 
ordered, compact, clear: he was a man of fine artistic sense, com- 
panionable, generous ; but I should have sided with my old teacher, 
doubtless, through thick and thin, and should not have been a 
good judge of the merits of the case. The feud and the various 
entanglements issuing from it led to Ritschl’s resignation, which 
was a blow to his scholars all over the world. In 1865 some of us 
had other things to think of than the shifting of a German 
professor from one university to another. Some of us were going 
to work, with what heart we could, to build up again the ruins of 
our own schools and colleges. But it was a blow even to us, and 
when I was last in Bonn I was glad to see that the house had been 
altered by the new owners past recognition. 

From Bonn Ritschl went to Leipzig. 

The University of Leipzig has risen very rapidly in the last 
fifteen or twenty years. When I was a student in Germany, few 
philologians thought of going to a school which had once been 
honored by the greatest master of his time. There is no guarantee 
of perpetuity in Germany, as the waxing and waning fortunes of 
various universities show. A certain amount of patronage from 
the neighborhood may be expected, but the university depends on 
its men, and the statesmen, the princes who know how to get the 
best man can be sure of the greatest university. The call of 
Ritschl was one of a number of decided measures that gave Leipzig 
a new life. The gap caused by Ritschl’s departure from Bonn 
could not be filled except by Ritschl’s own pupils. Jahn soon fell 
sick, and died more than six years before his antagonist: and Bonn, 
although classical philology is nobly represented there by such 
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men as Biicheler and Usener, has not regained its numbers. In 
1860 Leipzig’s classical philology was at so low an ebb that there 
were only twenty-three philologians at the university. With the 
coming of George Curtius, the number rose until it reached 71. 
Ritschl had as many as 222 in one of his classes. Honors were 
showered upon him, and the last years of his life, tortured as he 
was by pain, and crippled by rheumatism and other sickness, were 
spent to the very latest breath in work for his department, and in 
loving services to his pupils. 

On the 31st of October, 1876, he asked for release from current 
work. ‘“ For ninety-five semesters have I, with God’s help, been 
able to exercise my office, perhaps not wholly without result. If 
an undesired end should be put to my work in my 7151 year, 
I must be thankful for what I have enjoyed, and try to resign 
myself, but not without pain and sorrow.” On the fourth of 
November a half year’s furlough was granted. On the night of 
the eighth of November he was called away. Just before he died, 
when his mind began to wander, news was brought to him of a 
favorite pupil. His mind became steady again, and he spoke at 
some length of the plans and aims of his young friend, whose every 
step he had carefully watched, and he sent him, as his last greeting, 
the words: I wish him happiness and success according to the 
measure of my sufferings.’ 

I have not time to recount his achievements as a philologian, to 
indicate the work he did in criticism, in grammar, in epigraphics, 
to show how he incited men of the most various bent to honest, 
effective, whole-souled undertakings, each in his own sphere; and 
I will only say that while Germany has had and still has great 
teachers, while there have been and are many men whose lectures 
were and are more methodical, richer in detailed information, lec- 
tures that serve in after years as storehouses of learning, Germany 
has seen very few who could mould and fashion and inspire their 
pupils as Ritschl did his. 

Much of our science passes away : the theory of to-day pushes 
away the theory of yesterday, to be thrust away in turn by the 
theory of to-morrow. One by one books, like men, drop into the 
night, and shade is lost in shadow. What is not lost, what lives 
forever, is the spirit of love to learning and love to the learner, 
which, once kindled, passes from teacher to learner, onward to the 
end of time. 

BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


'The favorite pupil was the lamented Gustav Léwe. 


NOTES. 


NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN THE GORGIAS OF PLATO. 


In the Gorgias, p. 497A, the following passage occurs: 

ΣΩ. Οὐκ dpa τὸ χαίρειν ἐστὶν εὖ πράττειν οὐδὲ τὸ ἀνιᾶσθαι κακῶς ; ὥστε 
ἕτερον γίγνεται τὸ ἡδὺ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ. 

KAA, Οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἅττα σοφίζει, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

ΣΩ. Οἶσθα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀκκίζει, ὦ Καλλίκλεις. καὶ πρόϊθί γ᾽ ἔτι εἰς τὸ ἔμπροσθεν, 
ὅτι ἔχων ληρεῖς, iv’ εἰδῇς ὡς σοφὸς dv με νουθετεῖς. οὐχ ἅμα διψῶν τε ἕκαστος 
ἡμῶν πέπαυται καὶ ἅμα ἡδόμενος διὰ τοῦ πίνειν ; 

KAA. Οὐκ οἶδα ὅτι λέγεις. 

The difficulty in this passage lies in the clause ὅτι ἔχων ληρεῖς of 
the second ῥῆσις of Sokrates. Remove these words from their 
place in the sentence and you have a clear and appropriate sense: 
“ This is pretending, Kallikles; you know well enough. Yes, and 
keep right on a while longer and you will know how wise a man 
you are who try to set me right.” πΠρρόϊθι----εἰς τὸ ἔμπροσθεν here 
means, as the context shows, and as Dr. Thompson well renders, 
“Answer ἃ few more questions.” Now, as the phrase ὅτι ἔχων ληρεῖς 
stands, é cannot be the conjunction of indirect discourse, for some 
word, λέγων, ἀποκρινόμενος or the like, would be required for it to 
depend upon; nor can it be the relative ὅτι, and to give it the 
force of ‘ because’ is to introduce a reason where none is required 
and where too it would be utterly misplaced. 

Three solutions of the difficulty, and so far as I know, only three, 
have been proposed. 1. To strike the words out altogether. 2. 
To alter the distribution of the dialogue by giving the words from 
καὶ πρόϊθι tO vovOereis inclusive to Kallikles, on the ground that ὅτι 
ἔχων ληρεῖς COMeS more appropriately from him. 3. To transfer 
the words to the second ῥῆσις of Kallikles, substituting ἔχων ληρεῖς 
for λέγεις. 

To the first Dr. Woolsey reasonably objects “ That ὅτι ἔχων ληρεῖς, 
a choice Attic expression, has not the air of a gloss, and it is not 
easy to say what it is a gloss upon.” 

To the second Dr. Thompson objects that “ Even so the clause 
ὅτι ἔχων ληρεῖς iS in the way: nor is there much point in the next 
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clause, iy’ εἰδῇς, as coming from Callicles. In the mouth of Socrates 
it is an apt retort to οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἅττα σοφίζει, as if he had said, ‘ You 
blame me διὰ τὸ σοφίζεσθαι, answer a few more questions and you 
will discover that you are no σοφός." And Dr. Woolsey says: “As 
Callicles wishes to break off the discourse, mpéi&c els τοὔμπροσθεν 15 
not what ἀξ would say.” 

There remains the third proposition, which Dr. Thompson seems 
inclined to adopt, thinking the phrase “ comes more naturally from 
Callicles.” But is there no other place nearer hand to which the 
words may be transferred? And can they not be retained in the 
ῥῆσις Of Sokrates? I venture to answer these questions in the 
affirmative. Why not place these troublesome words after νουθετεῖς ? 
ὅτι could then be taken as the conjunction of indirect discourse, 
dependent upon the idea of saying implied in νουθετεῖς. In this 
case the conjunction would have the function of the inverted 
commas in English, and the subject of ληρεῖς would be Sokrates, 
not Kallikles. The sense would be: ‘Answer a few more ques- 
tions and you will know what wisdom is yours who try to set me 
right by saying ‘ you are talking nonsense.’”’ Does this sense suit 
the context? Dr. Woolsey says: ““νουθετεῖς can only point at the 
advice given by Callicles to Socrates,” on pp. 484-486. Doubtless 
there is an allusion to that advice ; but subsequently in 488A, just 
before beginning his “dialectical attack” upon the position of 
Kallikles that natural and conventional justice were different things, 
Sokrates says: σὺ οὖν, ὥσπερ ἤρξω νουθετεῖν pe, μὴ ἀποστῆς, ἀλλ᾽ ἱκανῶς μοι 
ἔνδειξαι τί ἐστι τοῦτο ὃ ἐπιτηδευτέον μοι, καὶ τίνα τρόπον κτησαίμην ἂν αὐτό, 
and again, in 489D, Sokrates says: καί, ὦ θαυμάσιε, πραότερόν με προδί- 
δασκε, ἵνα μὴ ἀποφοιτήσω παρὰ σοῦ. This is Sokratic irony, of course, 
but Kallikles, though his reply to this last (εἰρωνεύει, ὦ Σώκρατες) 
shows he felt the irony, still keeps up the superior tone of the prac- 
tical man of the world in the presence of the pedantic philosopher. 
Of what sort then was the νουθέτησις of Kallikles in response to the 
above-quoted request of Sokrates? In 489B he says: οὑτοσὶν 
ἀνὴρ ob παύσεται φλυαρῶν. εἶπέ pot, ὦ Σώκρατες, οὖκ αἰσχύνει, τηλικοῦτος 
dy, ὀνόματα θηρεύων. In 49οζ : Σιτία λέγεις καὶ ποτὰ καὶ ἰατροὺς καὶ φλυ- 
αρίας. 490E: ποῖα ὑποδήματα φλναρεῖς ἔχων ; and just below ὡς ἀεὶ 
ταὑτὰ λέγεις, ὦ Σώκρατες. In 4QIE: ὡς ἡδὺς εἶ! In 492C he winds up 
his tirade against temperance thus: τρυφὴ καὶ ἀκολασία καὶ ἐλευθερία, 
ἐὰν ἐπικουρίαν ἔχῃ, τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἀρετή τε καὶ εὐδαιμονία " τὰ δὲ ἄλλα ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ 
τὰ καλλωπίσματα, τὰ παρὰ φύσιν συνθήματα, ἀνθρώπων φλυαρία καὶ οὐδενὸς 
ἄξια. 4940 : ὡς ἄτοπος εἶ, ὦ Σώκρατες, καΐ ἀτεχνῶς δημηγόρος. 494E: 
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οὐκ αἰσχύνει εἰς τοιαῦτα ἄγων, ὦ Σώκρατες, τοὺς λόγους. Finally, in the 
present passage: οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἅττα σοφίζει, ὦ Σώκρατες. In all of these 
cases the tone is the same; φλυαρία, φλναρεῖν, or words of similar 
import are the only replies that come to the lips of Kallikles when 
pressed by the arguments of his opponent; they form the sub- 
stance of the νουθέτησις, ‘the setting right’? which Sokrates had 
asked of him. Sokrates had already rebuked Kallikles, but had 
in doing so alluded only to the peculiarities of his attitude at the 
moment; now the rebuke applies to the general tone assumed by 
Kallikles throughout the argument, and in what way could this, in 
the light of the expressions I have cited, be better done than by 
saying iv’ εἰδῇς ὡς σοφὸς dy pe νουθετεῖς ὅτι ἔχων ληρεῖς ὃ 

Dr.Thompson remarks also, that the question οὐχ ἅμα κι τ΄ Δ...“ comes 
in abruptly.” ‘We should have expected,” he says, “πΠρόειμε δή, 
or some such prefatory formula.” A particle of transition, it seems 
to me, would answer the purpose quite as well, and I suggest the 
insertion of ἀλλ᾽ before οὐχ dua. Compare 494E: Ἦ yap ἐγὼ ἄγω 
ἐνταῦθα, ὦ γενναῖε, ἣ ἐκεῖνος ὃς ἂν φῇ ἀνέδην οὕτω τοὺς χαίροντας, ὅπως dy 
χαίρωσιν, εὐδαίμονας εἶναι, καὶ μὴ διορίζηται τῶν ἡδονῶν» ὁποῖαι ἀγαθαὶ καὶ 
κακαί; ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι καὶ νῦν λέγε, πότερον φὴς εἶναι τὸ αὐτὸ ἡδὺ καὶ ἀγαθόν x. τ΄ δ. 
Here, after rebuking Kallikles for the charge he had made, Sokrates 
resumes the discussion, introducing his question by the use of ἀλλά. 
Just below, 495 A: οὐ τοίνυν ὀρθῶς ποιῶ οὔτ᾽ ἐγώ, εἴπερ ποιῶ τοῦτο, οὔτε σύ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὦ μακάριε, ἄθρει μὴ ov τοῦτο ἢ τὸ ἀγαθόν, τὸ πάντως χαίρειν, κ- τ΄ A. 
Here also ἀλλά introduces the resumption of the interrupted argu- 
ment. May not the same word have been used in the passage 
before us? Supposing that the sentence originally ran ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ 
dua x. τ. X., it is not difficult to account for the disappearance of 
ἀλλ᾽; AA might easily be mistaken for M, and some would-be cor- 
rector, reading, as he supposed, ἅμ᾽ ody dua κ. τ. A., would quite 
naturally strike out ἅμ᾽ as tautological. For these reasons I sug- 
gest the reading: καὶ πρόϊθί γ᾽ ἔτι εἰς τὸ ἔμπροσθεν, iva eldgs ὡς σοφὸς ὧν 
με νουθετεῖς ὅτι ἔχων ληρεῖς. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἅμα διψῶν τε ἕκαστος ἡμῶν πέπανται 
καὶ ἅμα ἡδόμενος διὰ τοῦ πίνειν ; 

W. A. LAMBERTON. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based on the manuscript collections of the late 
JosePH Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S. Edited and enlarged by T. NoRTHCOTE 
ΤΟΙ Ἐκ, M.A. Part I, A-Fir. Part II, Fir-Hwi. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1882. pp. 576. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles; founded mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Jamgs A. H. 
Murray, LL. D., with the assistance of many scholars and men of science. 
Part I, A~Ant. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1884. pp. xvi, 352. 


English lexicography is at last beginning to receive the attention it deserves 
and requires. The publication of the works above mentioned, of the second 
especially, will carry beyond the narrow circle of scholars the much-needed 
public information that the English language has a history, a history which 
every English-speaking man and woman should know; and that the English 
language did not begin with Shakspere, nor even with Chaucer—an old story, 
but one hitherto much neglected. Prof. Toller has done well to re-edit Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, first published in 1838,—Aow well, critics are 
still engaged in discussing. That the work needed re-editing no one will 
deny. Every Anglo-Saxon scholar has long felt the want of such a dictionary. 
The original work has been long ont of print, and even if accessible, could not 
answer the demands of modern scholarship. Bosworth’s Compendious Anglo- 
Saxon and English Dictionary (1860) is too meagre to serve any but the most 
elementary purposes, so that English scholars were dependent upon German 
works, especially Grein’s invaluable Glossary to the Poetry (1861-64), and the 
glossaries attached to special works, as that of Heyne to “ Beowulf,” the best 
of its kind. Ettmiiller’s and Leo’s Lexicons do not come into consideration, 
for the repelling arrangement of these works will always prevent their general 
use. The republication of Bosworth was then necessary, and Prof. Toller 
informs us that “τ. Bosworth devoted much time and labor to the prepara- 
tion of a second edition of his dictionary, but at the time of his death [in 1876] 
only the 288 pages which form Part I of the present issue had been finally 
revised by him"; and further, that “50 much progress had been made with 
some succeeding sheets that it would have been a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to make any but slight alterations in them. Consequently, after careful 
consideration, it was thought better to leave unchanged in the text certain 
points which would have involved extensive modifications, and, when the work 
should be complete, to note such in the preface or appendix.” These quota- 
tions give Prof. Toller’s point of view. I rather think that he would have 
done better to make the necessary alterations in the work itself, even at the 
expenditure of considerable time and labor, for this work, when completed, 
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will have toserve as the standard Anglo-Saxon dictionary for many years to 
come. Moreover, Bosworth’s views of Anglo-Saxon phonology are completely 
antiquated, and a modern editor cannot afford to follow them. As to the 
treatment of @ and the separation of the short from the long vowels—both 
points referred to by Prof. Toller—with respect to the first, e might have been 
treated alphabetically along with a, as Prof. Zupitza has treated it in the glos- 
sary to his edition of Cynewulf’s Elene, or it might have been treated sepa- 
rately immediately after a, but it should not have been treated asae. The 
separation of short from long vowels in the alphabetical list is altogether 
unnecessary, as Profs. Toller and Zupitza rightly think; in fact, the alphabet- 
ical arrangement of Zupitza’s brief glossary may be taken as a model by future 
editors, for it shows, in this respect, a decided advance upon Heyne’s arrange- 
ment. A more important matter, however, and one not so readily overlooked, 
is the phonetic quality of @ Prof. Toller simply repeats Bosworth’s older 
statements, ¢. g., Bosworth: “ The short or unaccented Anglo-Saxon @ seems 
to have been a slight lengthening of the short ὦ, approaching to ae or δὲ in 
faery or fairy, as appears from these cognate words: τοδί, wail; braedan, to 
braid ; naegel,a nail, etc.” Toller: ‘‘ The short or unaccented Anglo-Saxon ὦ 
has a sound like σὲ in main and fairy, as appears from these cognate words : 
wael, wail; braedan, to braid; naegel,a nail, etc.” While no longer calling « 
“a slight lengthening of the short a,” Prof. Toller leaves unchanged Bos- 
worth’s statement as to its pronunciation. Further, Bosworth says: ‘“ The 
long or accented @ is found in the following words which are represented by 
English terms of the same signification, having ¢a sounded as in deal, fear ; 
dél, fér, etc.” Toller: “ The long or accented @ has the sound of ea in meat, 
sea, The @ is found in the following words, which are represented by Eng- 
lish terms of the same signification, having ea sounded asin deal, fear; del, 
fér, etc.” These views as to the sound of short @ and long ὦ are totally at 
variance with those advocated by modern Anglo-Saxon scholars. Again, 
Bosworth says: ‘‘ The @ is often changed into d, as st@nen, stony, s¢dn, a stone ; 
ἐῶν, ldr, lore”; and Toller repeats the statement veréatim. This is a decided 
instance of “cart before the horse,” and if we look under a we find it reversed. 
Bosworth says: ‘“‘ The long d is often changed into @, as ἀξάν, lore, /ran, to 
teach,” which also we find repeated verdatim in Toller, with the addition of 
‘dn, one; @nig,any’’; so that apparently ¢ and @ interchange ad /bitum. 
The phenomena of sum/eut (mutation) do not seem to be comprehended yet in 
England, notwithstanding Mr. Sweet’s energetic labors, and dialectic variations 
receive no consideration. It is to be hoped that when Prof. Toller gets to # 
he will not follow Bosworth and say: ‘“ The Anglo-Saxon long or accented ¢ 
had the sound of ¢ in fine, fine, in these cognate words: tne, findan [!], win,” 
etc. The late Dr. Bosworth deserves great credit for his valuable services, but 
his ideas of Anglo-Saxon phonetics should not be taught to the present 
generation. 

The deficiencies of this dictionary have been commented on by Mr. J. Platt in 
the Transactions of the Philological Society( 1882-3-4), by Prof. Wiilcker in An- 
glia(V, Anzeiger, Heft 4), and by Prof. Heyne in Englische Studien (VII, Heft 1), 
who is more complimentary than either of the other critics, and praises as it 
deserves the industry and labor expended on the work, but does not hesitate 
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to note its shortcomings, and supplies many omitted words. Prof. Witlcker 
complains that Prof. Toller has incorporated Grein’s Glossary into Bosworth’s 
Dictionary, but he could not have neglected that work, and has acknowledged 
his obligations by the prominence given to Grein’s references, although these 
obligations might have been more distinctly stated in the “ Preliminary Notice.” 
The large number of examples and references shows that Prof. Toller has not 
spared labor, and the almost entire lack of any adequate helps to ascertaining 
the vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon prose works should cause critics to be lenient 
in judging omissions of words. A cursory comparison of a few columns of 
Grein’s Glossary, s. 1. H, with the corresponding words in Part II, prepared by 
Prof. Toller himself, shows, as was to be expected, numerous additions from 
the Anglo-Saxon prose vocabulary, and 5. v. kan-cred, where Grein has but one 
example from the whole body of Anglo-Saxon poetry (Seel. 68), Prof. Toller 
gives at least 4 from the prose. Much space is taken up in the repetition of 
references for the same example, as no less than three for the word above 
mentioned, “ Exon. 99a; Th. 370, 32; Seel. 68.” Also, in respect to proper 
names, which are rightly included, the dictionary emulates the encyclopaedia, 
and even long extracts, with translation, are given, as under “ Beowulf” 
twenty-four lines from Thorpe’s edition—in which article, by the way, we are 
informed that Beowulf was “a relation of Hrothgar,” and that this poem 
‘“‘must have been ¢ranslated into Anglo-Saxon by a Christian—perhaps in the 
reign of Canute, about A. D. 1020.” These things ought not so to be. So too 
under “ Brunan-burh,” after a long account of the battle and the locality, we 
have thirty-six lines, with translation, from the poem as printed in Dr, Guest’s 
History of English Rhythms. This seems to be an unnecessary consumption 
of valuable space in a dictionary. It may be added that the only omitted word 
found in Grein in the columns compared as above was Aangelle, with example 
from the Riddles (45°). 

Whatever may be said of the omissions and other shortcomings of the work— 
and Prof. Toller is well aware of their existence—the dictionary supplies a 
long-felt want. There is nothing to take its place, and it is to be hoped that 
Prof. Toller will be able to complete it speedily. Heyne’s advice (Englische 
Studien, VII 135, ad fin.) would, however, be well heeded, as, in that event, 
the value of the two parts still to come, forming the second half of the work, 
would be much increased, and we should have an Anglo-Saxon dictionary that 
we might well be proud of. 

The publication of the first part of the Philological Society’s New English 
Dictionary, edited by the President of the Society, Dr. J. A. H. Murray, marks 
an era in English lexicography. Planned over twenty-five years ago, and 
more than two million quotations soon collected, intermitted for many years, 
and resumed under its present editorship only five years ago, since which time 
more than one million additional quotations have been collected, this 
monumental work now appears in a first part of 352 pages (large 4to), one- 
fourth of the first of six volumes, the number estimated as requisite for its 
completion.' It is not a matter of regret that this work did not appear sooner. 

1The number of words included in this part is 8365, more than double the number in the 
corresponding portion of Webster’s dictionary and supplement, and taking this part as a basis 
of calculation, we are told that the whole work will contain 187,792 main entries, or 231,115 


entries all together. Of the 6797 main words in this part, 1998, or 29 per cent., are marked as 
obsolete, and 32: as foreign or imperfectly naturalized. 
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The twenty years publications of the Early English Text Society, and the 
amount of other work done in English philology during that period, have only 
now rendered possible the preparation of an English dictionary “on historical 
principles,” and we may now expect a much more thorough and comprehensive 
work than was possible twenty-five years ago, before the origins of English had 
been so extensively studied. Dr. Murray’s brief Preface and his General 
Explanations state with sufficient fullness the aim and plan of the work. 

“ The aim of this dictionary,’’ says he, “15 to furnish an adequate account of 
the meaning, origin, and history of English words now in general use, or 
known to have been in use at any time during the last seven hundred years. It 
endeavors (1) to show, with regard to each individual word, when, how, in 
what shape, and with what signification it became English; what development 
of form and meaning it has since received; which of its uses have,in the 
course of time, become obsolete, and which still survive; what new uses have 
since arisen, by what processes, and when; (2) to illustrate these facts bya 
series of quotations ranging from the first known occurrence of the word to the 
latest, or down to the present day, the word being thus made to exhibit its 
own history and meaning; and (3) to treat the etymology of each word on the 
basis of historical fact and in accordance with the methods and results of 
modern philological science.” This isa more ambitious aim than has ever 
before been proposed for an English dictionary, and its execution leaves little 
to be desired. The limit of the Vocabulary, which Dr. Murray represents by 
the following diagram, 


CoMMON 


is hard to define. The lexicographer “ must include all the ‘common words’ 
of literature and conversation, and such of the scientific, technical, slang, 
dialectal, and foreign words as are passing into common use and approach the 
position or standing of ‘common words,’ well knowing that the line which he 
draws will not satisfy all critics.” He well says, “ No one man’s English is a 
English. The lexicographer must be satisfied to exhibit the greater part of 
the vocabulary of each one, which will be immensely more than the whole 
vocabulary of any one.” That these principles are correct will not be disputed, 
and it is, therefore, surprising what out-of-the-way words have been thought 


worthy of inclusion. 
Another important point to settle was the chronological “rminus a guo, 


“The living vocabulary is no more permanent in its constitution than definite 
in its extent. It is not to-day what it was a century ago, still less what it will 
be a century hence.” ‘Our own words never become obsolete; it is always 
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the words of our grandfathers that have died with them.” How far back then 
shall we go in constructing an historical English dictionary? The ideal 
dictionary would include all words that ever were English, from the earliest 
Old English remains to the present day. But the English of King Alfred and 
his successors for wellnigh three hundred years, down to the breaking up of 
those systematic inflexions which distinguish the Anglo-Saxon from the transi- 
tion English, is so homogeneous as to deserve a separate treatment, and here 
Prof. Toller’s edition of Bosworth should serve as the historical basis for the 
New English dictionary, 

Dr. Murray has, therefore, well defined his limit: ‘‘ The present work aims at 
exhibiting the history and signification of the English words now in use, or 
known to have been in use since the middle of the fwelfth century.” “We 
exclude all words that had become obsolete by 1150. But to words actually 
included this date has no application; their history is exhibited from their 
first appearance, however early.” I think all English scholars will concur 
with Dr. Murray that this is the proper limit from which to begin, for a 
dictionary of this character must exhibit the whole field of the Early English 
vocabulary as well as that of Modern English, and in the case of words that 
did not become obsolete until after 1150 it must exhibit their history from the 
earliest period. The Toller-Bosworth dictionary should include all English 
words in existence down to 1150, even though the last century of this period 
may be defined as Late Anglo-Saxon, and the two together will then forma 
complete Thesaurus of the English language. 

The vocabulary is classified under (1) Main Words, (2) Subordinate Words, 
(3) Combinations, but the limits of this notice will permit only brief explana- 
tions, and the plan of the work can be readily seen from a cursory examination 
of one of the specimen pages which have been so widely distributed by the 
publishers. 

The treatment of a Main Word comprises: I. Its identification, which 
includes the main form in its usual spelling, obsolete and non-naturalized 
words being distinguished by certain marks, the pronunciation, grammatical 
designation, specification, status, earlier forms, and inflexions. Here it 
deserves special notice that the periods of the language are distinguished by 
the final figure of the century, as follows: 1. Old English or Anglo-Saxon, to 
1100; 2. Old English Transition; 3. Early Middle English ; 4. Late Middle 
English; 5. Middle English Transition ; 6. Early Modern English; 7. Middle 
Modern English; 8, 9. Current English. These are the periods proposed by 
Dr. Murray in his excellent article on the English language in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (ninth edition), and there stated to have been first suggested 
by Mr. Sweet. As they have now been adopted in this dictionary, they should 
pass into general use and settle the much-discussed question of the chrono- 
logical divisions of the English language. If a less minute analysis is desired, 
the terms Old English, or Anglo-Saxon (it matters not which is used), to 1160, 
Middle English, to 1400, and Modern English, since 1400, might be employed, 
each of which is susceptible of an Early and a Late division, obliterating the 
Transition periods. 

11. The morphology, or form-history, including derivation,or etymology, 
subsequent form-history in English, and miscellaneous facts in relation to the 
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word. Here it deserves notice that “in this dictionary, words originally 
native are traced to their earliest known English, and, when possible, to their 
earliest Teutonic form, authenticated and illustrated by the cognate words in 
other Teutonic languages and dialects; those of foreign origin are referred to 
the foreign word or elements whence they were immediately adopted or 
formed. In certain cases these foreign words, especially the French, are 
themselves traced to their antecedent forms or component elements; but these 
antecedents are considered only with a view to the clearer comprehension of 
the history and use of the word in English. To trace the remoter history of 
these words, and determine their Aryan or other ‘roots,’ is no part of their 
English history.” 

Thus, Dr. Murray’s plan differs from that of Prof. Skeat, as attempted in his 
Etymological English Dictionary, and for the better. Dr. Murray pertinently 
remarks, in a brief note, “ As a rule, it may be assumed that the original form 
of every Middle English word of French origin was identical with the Anglo- 
French form; and that, where a gap appears between the earliest known 
English form of a word and its Old French equivalent, that gap would be 
filled up by the recovery of the Anglo-French and the earliest English form.” 
Just here is the field to which English scholars of Old French should devote 
themselves, for the influence of Anglo-French upon English during the whole 
Middle English period has never yet been sufficiently investigated. 

III. The signification—and doubtless the minute analysis and development 
of the different significations of a word, have constituted the most laborious 
part of the editor’s duty. He says: “ The order in which these senses were 
developed is one of the most important facts in the history of the word; to 
discover and exhibit it are among the most difficult duties of a dictionary 
which aims at giving this history”; and, further, “To a great extent the 
explanations of the meanings have been framed anew upon a study of all the 
quotations for each word collected for this work, of which those printed form 
only a small part. But the labors of other scholars in this, the most success- 
fully cultivated department of English lexicography, have not been neglected.” 
Dr. Johnson and Todd, as well as Bailey, are specially mentioned, but we 
miss any allusion to more modern lexicographers, who, one would have thought, 
had made some advance in this department of English lexicography. <A brief 
comparison, however, with any other dictionary, as Webster, for example, 
under Advertise and Advertisement, will show the immense difference even in 
this particular, and the obsolete significations receive special attention from 
Dr. Murray. 

IV. Quotations, in which consists the main strength of this work. When 
we reflect that 1300 readers of books, in all periods of English, have supplied 
over 3,500,000 quotations, and that the services of thirty sub-editors have been 
required to arrange and analyze this immense mass, we can get some idea of 
the labor expended upon the work. These quotations “are arranged chrono- 
logically, so as to give about one for each century, though various considera- 
tions often render a larger number necessary.” Sometimes, however, we find 
a much greater difference than a century, as under some of the senses of 4/ter 
(cf. III 11, 1230 and 1697), but these omissions are not material. In all cases 
“the original spelling is retained, as an essential part of the history of the 
language,’ and a great help to ascertaining it. 
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The Subordinate Words include obsolete and variant forms, not readily 
referred to their original, irregular or peculiar inflexions, alleged words of 
doubtful formation or existence, and spurious or erroneous forms. Combina- 
tions include all collocations of simple words, whether connected by a hyphen 
or not. 

Lastly, the Pronunciation is very carefully exhibited, it being regarded as 
“the actual living form or forms of a word, that is, the word stse/f, of which the 
current spelling is only a symbolization.” ‘* This living form is the Zetest fact 
in the form-history of the word, the starting-point of all investigations into its 
previous history, the only fact in its form-history to which the lexicographer 
can personally witness.” On these principles, then, following the modern 
phonetic school, Dr. Murray makes a more exact analysis of pronunciation, 
particularly of the vowel sounds, than we are accustomed to find in the ordinary 
dictionaries. The consonants include thirty-one distinct sounds, and the 
vowels fifty-nine (besides five minute variations of certain sounds), classed as 
ordinary (short), long, and obscure. Some might take exception to certain 
statements, but with respect to pronunciation, more than anything else, is it 
true that “‘no one man’s English is a English.” 

I have thus endeavored, as far as possible in Dr. Murray’s own words, to 
give an idea of the aim and plan of this great dictionary. The editor may well 
be congratulated upon the manner in which this plan has been executed. To 
say that it far surpasses all other works is to pay but a poor tribute to its 
excellence. Its value from the historical point of view is inestimable, as it 
presents for the first time a continuous history of English words, ascertained 
by the strictest inductive process, It is not, however, a dictionary for the 
scholar only, but for the man of general culture also. While some might 
desire a larger number of modern examples, and in some cases from works of 
greater authority than those cited, the limits of the work must be taken into 
consideration. It may be doubted whether such words as Absentancous, for 
which no example can be found, and which is given only on the authority of 
“Bailey, 1721, Ash, 1775, etc.,” should be included, or whether any word 
should be included that is not sustained by a positive example from some 
English work. Possibly omissions may be found by those who search for them 
carefully, but they will be few. 

Certainly earlier examples than any given of the use of certain words or 
phrases, or of words in special meanings, will be found. <A few notes made 
in reading with a class the extracts in Morris and Skeat’s Specimens of Early 
English enable me to add the following earlier examples: Aéash is found in 
Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, 5642 (c. 1303), “And was adashed as [a] 
mad.” Accord occurs in the sense of 4 de at accord in The Owl and Nightingale, 
181 (ς. 1280), “ Pez we ne deon at one acorde”; Adventure occurs in the phrase 
on adventure in Robert of Gloucester (Morris, Part II, 176, c. 1297), “ pat 
anaunter 3if euermo keueringe Per-of is.” Moreover, if Maetzner is correct, 
Amad in King Horn, 574, is another form of Amayed, dismayed (from O, Fr. 
esmater), and is not the same as Amad, distracted (from O. E. geméd), as both 
Stratmann and Wissmann take it; the example does not occur in Murray. 
Such slight inconsistencies as assigning King Alfred’s Baeda to 885 under 
Abbatess and to 880 under “4 οί, and King Horn to 1270 under Ady and to 
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1300 under Admiral, scarcely deserve mention, and denote simply that different 
sub-editors have worked up these articles. 

It is to be hoped that the succeeding parts of the work will not be long 
delayed, and that the editor will be supplied with all the editorial and clerical 
assistance necessary to enable him to prepare them as rapidly as is consistent 
with thoroughness and accuracy. It would be of service in the use of the 
dictionary if the list of works read, with their full titles and dates, should be 
published with the second part, and not delayed for several years until the 
work is completed. Besides the convenience of reference, any omissions of 
works that it might be desirable to read could be supplied. All English- 
speaking people may be congratulated on the prospect of possessing, in the 
course of time, a dictionary worthy to be ranked alongside of the great works 
of Grimm and Littré, and in some respects superior to them. Americans also 
will deserve a share in the credit due, for they, too, have furnished a large 
number of readers for this comprehensive work embracing the English 


vocabulary of over seven hundred years. 
James M. GARNETT. 


Altfranzdsische Bibliothek, Herausgegeben von Dr. WENDELIN FOERSTER. 
Achter Band, Orthographia Gallica, Altester Traktat Ober Franzdsische 
Aussprache und Orthographie, nach vier Handschriften, zum ersten Mal 
herausgegeben von J. STORZINGER. Heilbronn, Verlag von Gebr. Hen- 
ninger, 1884. xlvi, 52 5. 


A critical edition of the oldest known treatise on French pronunciation and 
orthography is here brought out in good time by an enthusiastic, hard-working 
Privat Docent of Bonn. His careful and thorough treatment of the Raetoro- 
manische Conjugation (Winterthur, 1879), of the Sacrifice d’Abrahaam (Ro- 
mania, 1881), and the publication of the London text of Girard de Rosillon 
(Boehmer’s Romanische Studien), had already been sufficient to warrant 
the expectation that this number of the Altfranztsische Bibliothek would 
contain much of importance for the Romance scholar, and, in fact, for the 
present state of the problem touching the relation of written signs to their 
phonetic equivalents, this contribution cannot be too highly valued. The 
work in itself bears directly upon a limited field of sound notation, that is, the 
French; but in its constant reference to English, it becomes of scarcely less 
interest to the English scholar than to the specialist in the Neo-Latin idioms. 
In his introduction, the editor gives us a little more than twenty pages on the 
history of French grammar in England before the sixteenth century, which 
he follows up by about the same number, on a discussion of the MSS, according 
to which the Orthographia Gallica is here published. 

The rest of the work is divided in two equal parts, where the former, the 
original treatise, is disposed into three parallel columns, by which arrangement 
the discrepancies and agreements of the several manuscripts are manifest at a 
glance, while the latter is separated into two sections that comprise nearly 
thirty-five pages of variae lectiones and notes. 

The French language, in England, has been compared to an exotic plant 
which, transplanted into a foreign soil, developed for a time, then sickened 
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and died.’ The period of its growth and final sway over the English may be 
put down from some time before the Norman conquest, to the loss of Normandy 
(1066-1204), or in round numbers for the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
while the epoch of its struggle for life and ultimate uprooting from English 
soil, save in judicial proceedings, may be marked from the loss of Normandy 
to the end of the reign of Edward III (1204-1377), in other words, as covering 
the XIII and XIV centuries. 

The terminus ad quem of the Anglo-Norman dialect, as such, is now generally 
conceded to be the middle of the fourteenth century,’ and the “grete deth” 
(1349), according to an old chronicler, Trevisa, is made the turning point in 
the custom that had prevailed, up to that time, of teaching Latin through 
French, and of the general use of the same in the schools. Hetellsus: “ This 
maner was myche yused tofore the first moreyn, and is siththe som dele 
ychaungide; . . . so that now, the zere of owre Lord a thousand thre hundred 
foure score and fyve, of the secunde King Rychard after the Conquest nyne, 
in alle the gramer scoles of England children leveth Frensh, and construeth 
and lerneth an Englisch.”® From this time (1384) forward, then, we should 
naturally expect to find treatises written for learning French as a foreign 
tongue, and, up to the publication of the work before us, three such have been 
discovered, and, together with two collections of phrases for conversation or 
Mannieres de Language, have been mentioned, or in part given to the public. 
Two out of these three works, the so-called London Document, belonging to 
the thirteenth century, published in 1840, by Th. Wright, in Haupt and 
Hoffimann’s Altdeutsche Blatter, II 193-5,4 and Coyfurelly’s Tractatus Ortho- 
graphie Gallicane,® published by Prof. Stengel in Zeitschrift fur Neufranz6- 
sische Sprache und Literatur, I 16-24, treat of the pronunciation and orthog- 
raphy only, while the third, Barton’s Donait Francois,® also adds the 
morphology. 

La Manniere de Language, a manual of conversational phrases, was first 
published in 1873, as supplement to the Revue Critique, by Paul Meyer, 
according to the Harleian MS, and again, in 1879, this text was collated by 
Stengel with the Oxford (All Souls) Μ5. From this same MS the Marburg 
professor gives us another short hand-book of conversation, entitled: Un petit 
livre pour enseigner les enfantz de leur entreparler comun Francois.° Besides 
these works, our present editor goes forward and mentions, in his preface, 
others of a like character that he has been able to discover in the London, 
Oxford and Cambridge libraries, and which he describes according as they 


1Scheibner, Ueber die Herrschaft der franzisischen Sprache in England, vom XI bis zum 
XIV Jahrhundert. Annaberg, 1880 (Progr.), p. 23. 

3 Vising, Etude sur le Dialecte Anglo-Normand du XIle siécle, Diss. Upsala, 1882, p. 8. 

8 Craik, Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Accession of Elizabeth. London, 1844. Vol. I, p. 184. 

4 Diez, Grammatik 330°; Stiirzinger, Orth. Gal. XXIV. 

ὃ Tractatus orthographie gallicane per M. T. Coyfurelly, canonicum, Aurelianum doctorem 
utriusque juris, de novo editus secundum modum et formam parisius. 

*Donait francois pur briefment entroduyr les Anglois en la droit language du Paris et de 
pais la d’entour fait aus despenses de Johan Barton par pluseurs bons clercs du language 
avandite. Cf. Stengel, Die altesten Anleitungsschriften zur Erlernung der franzisischen 
Sprache; Zeitschrift fiir neufranz, Sprache und Literatur, I 25-40, 

7 Stengel, doco citato, 1-10. 8 Stengel, r8idem, 10-15. 
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refer to pronunciation and orthography, to morphology and to syntax. Under 
the first heading, four numbers are added to our former stock; namely, a 
fourth MS of the London Document (three only were known up to the present 
time, viz. 7, Tower Document, or London Document, as Diez calls it, Gram- 
matik 3305, now in the Record Office; 4, Harleian MS 4971, of the British 
Museum; O, Oxford, Magdalen College, MS 188) which he marks C, as 
belonging to the Cambridge University Library MS Ee 4. 20; a second MS, 
of Coyfurelly’s Tractatus (Brit. Mus. Addit. 17716), a treatise composed of 
selections from the above-mentioned Cambridge MS of the London Document, 
and from Coyfurelly, and, lastly, from the British Museum, the Sloane MS 513, 
which contains some valuable remarks with reference to the formation of 
plurals. 

Under the head of morphology, the young scholar has also been fortunate, 
having added, besides the MSS just mentioned, the Cambridge MSS Ee 4. 20 
and Id 12. 23, where some interesting facts touching the conjugation are to 
be found. 

The other parts of speech, such as pronouns, numerals, particles, adverbs 
and conjunctions, are also found in these different documents, all of which 
represent the purely practical side of language ; and, hence, for the Syntax 
also we should not expect to discover anywhere a scientific treatment, and 
especially so as no such had existed for the Latin before this time. Instead, 
therefore, of general rules bearing upon the word-construction, we meet here 
simple collections of examples, in accordance with which, as representative 
specimens, the learner is supposed to regulate his phrase-building. 

For the manuals of conversation, the editor thinks the collection published 
by P. Meyer and E. Stengel, according to the Harleian and All Souls MSS 
above referred to, are probably the oldest that exist. These earlier dialogues 
are unaccompanied by an English translation, but we soon come down toa 
period where such help is necessary, and several interesting selections are 
given to illustrate the conversational style of the time as portrayed in formulae 
of greeting, in talks with merchants, in colloquies between guest and hotel- 
keeper, etc. These Mannieres de Language belong to the XIV and XV 
centuries, and often represent a state of the French which, in connection with 
the English, is of great importance to the philologian, as showing a correspon- 
dence of sentence tournure that is much closer than that of to-day. 

As a résumé of where we stand at present, with reference to this class of 
literature, it may be stated that the early treatises on phonology and pronun- 
ciation exist in nine manuscripts, of which the Orthographia Gallica and 
Coyfurelly are the chief representatives ; the morphology, principally presented 
in the conjugation, is treated in seven manuscripts; the declination, in parti- 
cular, comes up in one only, the pronouns are found in three and the numerals 
in seven MSS, and two printed works. 

The Mannieres de Language occur in five MSS and two printed works, 
while models for letter-writing exist in six manuscripts. These works were 
the school-books for this subject at the time they were written, and had prin- 
cipally for their authors the teachers of that epoch. They extend over more 
than two centuries, forming a continuous chain at the end of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. 
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Contrary to the opinion expressed by several of the early chroniclers, that 
the study of French at this time was only a matter of fashion, our editor holds 
that it was rather the practical use of it which caused the production of 
methods for teaching it, and very appropriately observes that the caprices of 
mere fashion-seekers are not likely to continue thus uninterrupted through 
several centuries. 

The Orthographia Gallica was written by an Englishman, between 1250 and 
1350, in order to regulate, according to French models, the orthography of the 
Anglo-Norman, which had a strong tendency at that time to shape itself 
more and more after the popular pronunciation. The topics, therefore, that 
are naturally insisted upon most by the author are the differences between the 
Anglo-Norman pronunciation and that of the French proper, considered from 
an English point of view. 

The editor, in accordance with this idea, divides the material of the work 
into three categories: (1) where differences between Anglo-Norman and 
French orthography are discussed; (2) where cases of varying French ortho- 
graphy are given; (3) where examples of only Latin orthography are touched 
upon, and general rules laid down for the same in original documents. 

Two examples will suffice to illustrate the importance of this publication, 
with reference to the history of the graphic signs used to represent the same 
sound at different periods of the language. 

Rule XII stands: gue vel gui consuevit olim scribi cum k, sed apud modernos 
commutatur k in g,and, following up this canon, the editor shows that the 
author's “ o/im"’ must have been the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
Bihitheseit of ki and ke, which first came into use after the middle of the 
twelfth century, and that after 1281 gui que, gt ge are almost exclusively found. 

Rule XV prescribes that gs and not mgs should be written in desvignes, 
signifiant and their like, and in explanation of this change it is shown that 
the appearance of the triple combination belongs to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, during which period, as well as during the following 
century, Anglo-Norman documents contain plenty of examples of it. It is 
found, furthermore, in the Latin of the late Empire period, and also in Dauphiné 
cartularies of the thirteenth century, but not in the oldest French manuscripts. 
Here the binary compound was the rule. 

The notes are excellent and judiciously distributed, with so extensive 
bibliographical references that they often make the historical study of the 
different subjects covered by the phonetic rules easy, from the earliest published 


references to them down to the present time. 
A. M. ELLIOTT. 


Encyklopaedie und Methodologie der Romanischen Philologie, mit Besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Franzdsischen und Italienischen, von GUSTAV 
KortTinG. Zweiter Theil: Die Encyklopaedie der Romanischen 
Gesammt-Philologie. Heilbronn, Henninger, 1884. xviii, 505 S. 


We have here a portly octavo volume of over five hundred pages, following 
close upon Part I of the same work, noticed in No, 17 of this Journal. In the 
first issue the author confined himself to preliminary notions touching the 
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relation of language to thought, to the non-dependence of written sign on 
phonetic product, to the development and classification of speech-forms and 
the growth of literature, to the general conception of philology, with its exten- 
sive reach and divers limitations according to the nature of individual languages, 
and to broad characteristics of a methodology of the Romance languages. In 
the much more important work before us he confines himself to the Romance 
group, and divides the immense mass of material treated into two great cate- 
gories; (1) that of a purely linguistic character; (2) the literary matter 
belonging to this department of philology asa whole. Under the first heading 
are classified all the general varying conditions of sound and word—the 
production, constitution, development, and assortment of the one; the forma- 
tion, relations of the parts, and history of the other—to which is appropriately 
added a short supplement on characteristic phrase-building, style, and special 
Romance speech history. 

Under the second division he ranges literary works, according to both their 
outer and inner history, their particular form, their sources, the mode of their 
interpretation (text-criticism and exegesis), and, finally, according to groupings, 
into distinct sets that belong to the domain of Romance literary expression 
only. 

The purely philological part covers about two-thirds of the book, which the 
author originally proposed to accompany by a sort of annals of Romance 
philology. These were to contain a list of all the most important works on 
the language, arranged in chronological order, that have appeared in the 
several departments of this subject, and in addition, a system of biographical 
data touching the principal Romance scholars of to-day, the founding of 
professorships, of associations for neo-Latin studies, etc. After this material 
had been collected, however, the author found that it was too great in amount 
and varied in kind to be hung on to his already large volume, and he therefore 
promises us the whole of it at an early date, recast and developed into a 
‘“‘ History of Romance Philology.” While every scholar who is working in this 
field will be rejoiced to have the suggestion of such a history, it must be 
doubted whether, at this early stage in the growth of the subject, such an 
attempt may not be premature. Of course the writer would propose to confine 
himself, in great measure, to the French, since the materials for a survey of the 
remaining Neo-Latin idioms are not yet at hand. But, however incomplete 
such a review would seem for the non-gallic branches of the Romance stock, 
it would have the merit, at least, of showing what an extraordinary develop- 
ment the French domain has had within the last ten to fifteen years, and no 
one else, perhaps, is more capable of putting us au courant with all the different 
stages of growth which this young science has passed through, than the author 
of this, our first veritable encyclopaedia of Romance philology. 

The second volume (Zweiter Theil) of this work is a model of comprehensive 
statement, of characterisation of detail, of clear, well-defined method, and 
shows a range of reading that must impress every one who is at all acquainted 
with the general run of it, as little less than wonderful. This is particularly 
true of the phonology and morphology, where the former will be of special 
interest to the student as a résumé of the most advanced ideas upon this subject, 
and as thus forming a sort of handbook, which may be taken for a reliable guide 
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in the puzzling complexity of material that is encountered in an introduction 
to this branch of linguistics. 

The physiological basis of all voice-products is here stated with succinctness, 
and duly insisted upon as the keynote to any system of sound-study, and the 
reach of phonetic law is thus shown to depend upon the varying conditions of 
nature, where the unerring principle of “ survival of the fittest” and of “least 
action” determine the final results. 

For his treatment of the vowel-system, our author shows himself conservative 
and unwilling, as yet, to accept Boehmer’s hypothesis,' with reference to the 
development in Romance of the Latin vowels, that is, it depends exclusively 
on the quality of the original vowel. Before the announcement of this theory, 
it was the quantity of the vowel that was considered the basis of change. 
Koerting, following ten Brink,’ would make both quantity and quality essential 
conditions to Romance types, and he does not stand here, therefore, upon a 
plane of purely practical interchange of elements between the Latin and the 
modern idioms, such as we have it in Diez’ Grammatik and in Scheler’s Lois 
Phonétiques. When the former wrote his celebrated work on Romance 
grammar, such a thing as the science of phonology can scarcely be said to have 
existed, and hence we find this part of his work one of the specially weak 
points in it. Little or no attention was then paid to the physiological produc- 
tion of sound as the foundation upon which all correct principles rest in the 
differentiation of phonetic categories. Hence it was that a natural but false 
starting point was chosen from which the intricate and perplexing relations of 
Romance sounds were studied. Latin quantity was transferred to the Neo- 
Latin tongues, though they are essentially accent languages, and the growth 
of French phonetic products was conditioned by the double circumstance of 
quantity and position. The theory, therefore, of Boehmer was radical in its 
tendency and was considered epoch-making by some of the leading Romance 
scholars.* Among those who have advocated the same, or slightly modified 
tenets, with reference to relation of quality and quantity in the Latin, we must 
note Schuchardt,‘ of the University of Graz; Suchier,' of Halle; Gaston Paris,® 
of the Collége de France; who maintain that vowels do not undergo changes 
according to their quantity exclusively, but according to their sound, in other 
words, that the quality of Romance vowels is independent, in great measure 
at least, of the quantity of their Latin prototypes; and that the long vowel of 
the Latin metre represented a closed sound, while the short one was open, as, 
for example, is evidenced in the discrimination of the present from the perfect 
in such forms as venst (apertum), venit (clausum) ; furthermore, that the quantity 
of the Latin vowels was nota stable factor, and hence, for this very reason, 
they could not have had any constant influence on the development of the 
Romance vowels. These views are shared by the author of our Encyklopaedie 
in so far only as they bear upon the quality of the long and short vowels, that 
is, length was invariably bound up with the clausum, and shortness with the 


1 Klang, nicht Dauer, Romanische Studien, III 351-66 et 609-16. 

2 Klang und Dauer, Strassburg, 1879. 

8 Groeber, Zeitschrift fur Romanische Philologie, ITI 146-8. 

*Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins, I 471, et Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, IV 140. 

δ Zeitschr. f. Rom. Phil. 111 135. 4 Romania, Χ 39. 
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apertum, but he is distinctly separated from his colleagues, when he holds for 
the Latin that, with a given difference of quantity, there was always united a 
certain difference of quality. For the question, however, as to which of these 
elements predominated in the production and coloring of the Romance vowel, 
it is impossible to determine, from the simple fact that the two conditions of 
length and shortness, shutness and openness, are never found separated, nor 
can the one be eliminated without destroying the other. 

For the morphology we find here less innovation upon the works of his 
predecessors than in the phonology. The principal reason for this lies in the 
condition of the subject itself as a theme for modern treatment. Diez was not 
strong at the ends of his line of grammatical investigation, that is, in phonology 
and syntax, but in morphology he not only holds his own, but continues to 
offer the best representation of the entire system that has ever been given us, 
in face of the rapid advance in the treatment of special topics. 

In entering upon this division of his subject, the author is careful to insist 
upon what he considers the legitimate province of an Encyclopaedia, namely, 
it isto give a general view of the flexions according to the light of recent 
investigation, and not to discuss the probability of divers theories with refer- 
ence to special, technical questions. Contrary to general custom, but in 
accordance with the logical order of grammar categories, he then begins by 
placing the article in its natural word-class, the demonstrative pronouns, and 
after a clear statement of the principle which underlies a scientific arrange- 
ment of the Latin declination he goes forward to show why the accusative in 
particular was taken as the typical form for a vast majority of the Romance 
substantives, especially in the singular, while in the plural the Eastern group 
(Italian and Wallachian) draws its characteristics from the Latin nominative, 
and the remaining languages (Spanish, Portuguese, Mod. French, Mod. Pro- 
vencal, and Raetian) stick to the traditions of the singular accusative. This 
generalisation, of course, does not cover the Old French and Old Provencal, 
which had their system of declination developed regularly out of the Latin 
both with and without change of accent. 

For the verb, it is the flexions that offer the greatest deviation from the old 
system and show better than anything else the progress made in tracing the 
original types that produced them. That the modern forms should have 
become complex and difficult to trace is thought no wonder, when we bear in 
mind that not a single verb in the whole domain of Romance speech has built all 
its parts according toone and the same conjugational type. The A-conjugation 
has been preserved with the greatest fidelity, but even here we frequently find 
a mixing with other conjugations, as, for example, in Italian amiamo, produced 
by analogy with the I-conj. sentzamo, which, again, in its turn has the flexional 
a of the A-conj. So, too, the French aimons probably does not = amamus, 
which would have produced *aimains (cf. les mains = manus), but comes from 
a type *amimus, or, in other words, is an analogical creation according to the 
strong form sumus. Whatever opinion may be held with reference to these 
special types, we cannot derive the imperfect aimais from amabam, but from 
*amébam, that is, it follows the analogy of punissais ΞΞ *puniscébam, and this 
again must be referred to senfais = *sentébam, for senticbam. 

From these few examples it will be readily seen what a thorough scientific 
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discipline has been able to do for us in the treatment of this most complicated 
grammar category, and if such difficulties arise for the so-called regular verbs, 
how much more intricate do the conditions become for the irregular verb 
system. 

Here, however, to simplify matters, we have no full strong conjugation, in 
the strict sense of the term, but only strong flexional forms in certain tenses. 

In a statement of the scope of phrase-building and the relation of syntax to 
logic, the author traces the main characteristics of the Neo-Latin sentence, and 
adds some valuable remarks on the history of Romance syntax, which he 
divides into two periods, namely: (1) that before the influence of the Classic 
Latin models was felt upon the literary form, and (2) after the educated writers 
began to imitate the Latin style. Here we find a stricter, more logical con- 
struction, with a high development often of the rhetorical element, while in 
the former a great liberty of phrase-setting is maintained, that enables the 
writer to pass easily from one mode of construction to another according as it 
suited his thought. 

For the second part of this volume the author reviews the various systems of 
sound notation that have been proposed in Romance, especially those of 
Boehmer, Ascoli and Trautmann, then sketches the history of the earliest 
editions of the older literature, and lays down the canons in accordance with 
which a sound text criticism must be carried out, and finally considers briefly 
the various literary forms that have been used in the Neo-Latin idioms from 
the earliest periods down to the present time. 

One of the most important features of this valuable work is the abundant bibli- 
ographical notices that accompany almost every section of it. With these and 
with the lucid exposition of theory and principle, the neat tracings of history 
and literary form, with the bold outlining of the subject as a whole, the young 
worker in Romance languages may trust himself to his enthusiasm in the 
assurance that, if he follows the method here laid down, he will in time attain 
rich results. The book cannot be toohighly recommended, especially to those 


in the early stages of their work. 
A. Μ. ELLIOTT. 


Ueber tragische Schuld und Sthne. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Aesthetik 
des Dramas. Von Dr. JuLrus GOEBEL. Berlin, 1884. 


It seems not unfitting that this conservative and able essay, on the history 
and theory of the modern German drama, should have been written by a Ger- 
man-American, full of the German ideal, and inclined to believe that it will 
determine the future of all the nations of Teutonic race. 

The strangely checkered history of this highest branch of composition in 
Germany is, in its darker portions, the history of an unwise and uncentred 
cosmopolitanism. We are prepared to find the theory of an objective critic 
like Otto Ludwig culminating in the sentence: “Alles Wesentliche in der 
tragischen Composition l&sst sich schon in einem detaillirten, griindlichen 
Vergleiche der antiken und der Shakespeare’schen Tragddie entwickeln und 
darstellen”’; for he rightly claims Shakespeare as a part of the common 
Germanic inheritance. We are even prepared to find the same critic, with 
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others, rating Schiller’s theory of dramatic composition somewhat low; for 
few persons of Anglo-Saxon race, nourished on Shakespeare, could help feeling 
that there is, occasionally, something wrong in Schiller’s conception of the 
tragical character; even though they should know little of the struggles of the 
master, under the incubus of the “" Schicksalsidee.” 

The above instances are weak indeed, compared with the real cosmopolitan 
and negative tendencies in the German drama; and these it is hard fora non- 
German to account and allow for. 

Dr. Goebel has carefully and candidly considered these tendencies, and 
emphatically re-affirms the cardinal importance of the doctrine of ἃ “ tragische 
Siihne” as a corrective for them in the modern drama. To support this, he 
has made a historical analysis of “ tragische Schuld und Sihne,” as seen in 
the works and utterances of Lessing, the Stirmer und Drainger, Herder, Goethe, 
and Schiller, and has given, further, a history of the term in the writings of 
the aestheticists: Solger, Hegel, Vischer, etc. The book is distinctly philo- 
sophical and theoretical, but the treatment is, throughout, literary, and the 
examples are happily chosen from a wide field. As might be expected, 
Lessing and Schiller come hardly off in the historical analysis, and Goethe is 
rightly held to have reached the highest point, among the Germans, in the 
development of tragic guilt in the drama, in the character of Egmont and 
Gretchen. Iphigenia is happily called “die kiinstliche Ueberwindung eines 
erstorbenen Kunstprincips.” Shakespeare is supreme; but even he has not 
always so arranged the close of his dramas as to stand the test of the doctrine 
of tragical expiation (p. 100). 

The author concludes that there is, as yet, no “ eigentlich deutscher Stil” in 
the drama (p. 99), and further, ‘‘ Der Zukunft bleibt es aufbehalten, unabhangig 
von der Antike und Shakespeare, und doch mit Aufnahme ihrer lebensfahigen 
Elemente diesen Stil auszubilden.” 

His position in general, towards the present state of the drama, is most 
concisely stated in the preface. “ Es dauchte mir, als niitze die gegenwiartige 
Dichter-generation die Schatze nicht, welche die Forschung zu Tage gefordert. 

Mir war als habe noch keiner unser wichtiges dramatisches Gesetz im 
Geiste germanischer Weltanschauung erfasst und benutzt.” His remedy is 
that dramatic art should work towards a view of life shared by the whole 
people, and one which the nation has waited and longed for. 

It is to be hoped that the now feverishly active German mind is nearer such 
a@ consummation than appears to be the case with the English, which has been 
waiting, almost without hope, ever since it was plunged into the bathos of the 
Restoration drama. 

Η. W. 


REPORTS. 


ANGLIA. Herausgegeben von R. P. WOLCKER und M. TRAUTMANN. VI 
Band, 3 u. 4 Hefte. Halle, 1883. 
VI 3. 

P. Lefévre begins this number with a long article on The Old English 
[Anglo-Saxon] Poem of Saint Guthlac, another contribution to the Cynewulf 
question. After a brief résumé of the preceding articles on this question, 
which are already known to the readers of this Journal, he investigates the 
authorship of the Guthlac by comparing it with the Riddles 1-60, Juliana, 
Christ, Elene, Vision of the Cross, and Phoenix, regarded as genuine works of 
Cynewulf, and with the Riddles 61-89, Andreas, and Descent into Hell, 
regarded as probable works of Cynewulf, the first place, however, being given 
to the universally acknowledged Juliana, Christ, and Elene. The investiga- 
tion proceeds from a study of the metre, vocabulary and phraseology, charac- 
teristic passages, and composition and relation to its source, which is, from 
verse 501, the Latin Life of St. Guthlac, by Felix of Croyland. Rieger had 
assumed two divisions of the poem, 1-790, and 791 to the end, and this divi- 
sion had been accepted by Charitius in his article on the Guthlac (Anglia IT), 
but Lefévre prefers to make three divisions, 1-500, 501-790, and 791 to the 
end. After a very full investigation, from the points of view above mentioned, 
and a careful analysis of each of the three parts of the poem, Lefévre comes 
to the conclusion that the three parts of the poem are the work of one author, 
thus differing from Charitius, who had regarded the third part alone as by 
Cynewulf (791 to end). Lefévre considers the third part as distinguished from 
the others by greater perfection of form, but thinks that this proves only that 
it was written later than the others, and that Dietrich’s date for the composi- 
tion of the poem (760 A. D.) is too late for the first and second parts (1-790), 
which together form a connected whole. An appendix to the article contains 
a full conspectus of the vime in Cynewulf, as it appears in all of the above- 
mentioned poems. 


A. Ebert compares briefly the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus with two Latin 
Physiologi in Berne MSS (B and C) of the ninth century, in the first of which 
the same animals occur, and in the same order, as in the single Anglo-Saxon 
MS, namely, the Panther, the Whale, and the Bird, called by Grein the Part- 
ridge. It appears from the comparison that the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus is 
but a fragment of the much fuller Latin Physiologus, the Panther being the 
twenty-third animal, and seven others following it, in MS B. 


F. Groschopp treats the Anglo-Saxon poem ‘Christ and Satan,’ being the 
second book of the so-called poems of Caedmon. After a brief notice of the 
MS and of the editions of Junius, Thorpe, Bouterwek, and Grein, he con- 
siders the poem from both a literary and a grammatical standpoint. Ten 
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Brink’s division into three independent poems (1-365, 366-664, and 665-733) 
is not approved, but Groschopp thinks a connection runs through the three 
parts of the poem, and that they may be regarded as the fragments of a single 
larger poem which a restorer, by certain additions, has attempted to unite 
again into one whole. After a synopsis of the contents of each part of the 
poem, he cites the expressions common to each part, and notwithstanding the 
lyrical tone of the first part as compared with the more epical tone of the 
second, he infers, from the agreement in vocabulary and style, and in poetical 
treatment of the subjects, that they form one poem, and that it is not impos- 
sible that it is one of Caedmon’s poems, though it stands in no relation to 
Genesis, Exodus and Daniel. The examination of the grammar, both pho- 
nology and inflection, shows that, while the poem is written in the West-Saxon 
dialect, the irregularities point to the Kentish dialect, the copyist being 
probably from Kent. 


J. L. Cheney, writing in English, investigates The Sources of Tindale’s 
New Testament. He first states the views that have been held on the subject, 
though it would scarcely seem necessary to notice the erroneous and antiquated 
view of Hallam, or even those of Froude and Green, alongside of that of such 
a textual critic as the late Dr. Tregelles. Cheney uses in his collation the 
first edition of Tindale, printed at Worms, 1526, along with the chapters of 
Matthew printed at Cologne, 1525, the first portion of the New Testament 
ever printed in English, indicating also the variations of the edition of 1534 
and of that of 1534-35 (G. H.) The Greek text of Erasmus’s ¢hird edition, 
and his Latin version, along with the Vulgate text as given in his fourth 
edition, are used, but Cheney omits to give the dates of the different editions 
of Erasmus. The Luther version used is that of Sept. 1522, and that of Dec. 
1522. The Wiclif text used is that of Forshall and Madden, Oxford, 1850, 
but no distinction is made between the earlier and later versions, Wiclif and 
Purvey. Cheney has compared St. Matthew 2-7, Romans 1-6, Galatians, 
Titus, Philemon, Revelation 1-6, and the Epistles of St. John, thirty-five 
chapters in all, of which only St. Matthew 2-7, and Galatians, twelve chap- 
ters (328 passages), are printed in Anglia. The general conclusion is “that 
Tindale’s Testaments show traces of the influence of the four versions,” 
inconsiderable as regards Wiclif and the Vulgate, and much greater as regards 
Erasmus than Luther, and of Erasmus the Latin, as well as the Greek, was 
followed, and the Latin, at times, preferred. Dr. Tregelles, however, had said : 
“That Tyndale’s translation was made from the Greek, no one can question ”; 
and “ further, the translation was made from the Greek and not the Latin of 
Erasmus.” It seems to me that Cheney has added “ Erasmus Latin” after 
certain passages, where Tyndale’s English is as accurate a translation of the 
Greek as of the Latin, ¢. g., ‘‘ Galatians V 19, aduoutrie, Er. μοιχεία, adul- 
terium.” The article is, however, another testimony to the independence of 
Tyndale, and a suitable tribute to the memory of the great translator and 
martyr. Cheney rightly says: “ The Revised Version of 1881, it is interesting 
to note, returns in several cases to the translation made by Tindale, but altered 
by later revisions.” It is to be hoped that some scholar will investigate all the 
passages in which this has been done, and thus accumulate evidence as to how 
much we are indebted to Tyndale for our present English Bible. 
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F. Voges discusses at length The Reflexive Dative in English, and supplies, 
to my mind, the weightiest article in this number. He briefly mentions a few 
English grammars, from Hickes to Earle, which notice this well-marked locu- 
tion either very cursorily or not at all. He then separates “the plonastic 
dative”? into two strongly distinguished classes: 1. The so-called ethical 
dative, as in “One Colonna cuts me the throat of Orsini’s baker,” (Bulwer, 
Rienzi I 3), and so frequent in Shakspere. 2. The reflexive dative, as in “ Hie 
thee on thy steed” (ἐδ. 1V 2). The first is unquestionably a dative, but in the 
second class this is often very uncertain. Maetzner and Fiedler-Sachs mingle 
the two classes, and Koch mentions the ethical dative very briefly. Voges well 
remarks that the term “ pleonastic” applied to both cases must be taken czm 
grano salts, for while the pronoun may be omitted without injuring the con- 
struction, it is never used without a purpose. The use of this reflexive dative 
has much diminished in the course of time: it was originally used chiefly with 
intransitive verbs, but the usage was early extended to transitive verbs. It is 
similar to the ethical dative, but there are important differences, the most 
noticeable of which is that in the refiexive dative the pronoun must be of like 
person, gender and number with the subject, while in the ethical dative it is 
generally different. After further discussion of the idiom, Voges notes two 
kinds of reflexive use of the pronoun: 1, with transitive verbs, always in the 
accusative, and 2, with intransitive verbs, generally in the dative. The different 
forms of the personal pronouns in Old English (Anglo-Saxon), Middle Eng- 
lish, and Modern English, are next commented on, and then follows the bulk 
of the article, consisting of lists of verbs which are construed with the reflexive 
dative, with numerous examples from each of the three periods of the language, 
divided into the four classes, verbs of rest, of bodily movement, of mental 
emotions, and lastly, all those which cannot be brought under any one of these 
classes. The first class contains eight verbs, the second twenty-five, 
the third six, and the fourth eighty, including transitive and intransitive verbs, 
and those of Anglo-Saxon, Old Norse and Old French origin, forming forty- 
two pages of examples from the earliest times to the present. Only by such 
historical studies of English idioms can the grammar of the language ever be 
explained, but English scholars seem to leave it to Germans to make them. 


K. Borchard has a long article on the History of the Text of Thomson’s 
Seasons, considered in three sections, The Seasons before 1730, from 1730 to 
1746, and since 1746. The first section notices briefly Thomson’s literary 
activity to the publication of the first complete edition of The Seasons in 1730. 
The second section discusses at length the other editions published during 
Thomson’s life, those of 1738, 1744, and 1746, noticing especially the numerous 
grammatical, stylistic and metrical changes made by Thomson between 1738 
and 1744, as well as the additions, omissions and re-arrangements. The writer 
agrees with Cunningham (in Athenaeum, 1847) as against Mitford (in Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1841), that ‘‘the numerous emendations and alterations" 
made in a “small and beautiful writing” in Mitford’s copy of the edition of 
1738 were made by Lord Lyttelton and not by Pope. Some changes were also 
made by Thomson between 1744 and 1746, but they were not near so numerous 
or important as the preceding. The third section notices briefly the leading 
editions since 1746, especially those of Lord Lyttelton (1750), Murdoch (1762), 
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and Sir Harris Nicolas, the Aldine edition (1830, 1845, 1847), re-edited by 
Cunningham (1860). The section closes with a table showing the variations in 
number of lines of each poem in the principal editions, 


G. E. MacLean presents a dissertation in English on Aelfric’s Version of 
Alcuin’s Interrogationes Sigewulfi in Genesin, most probably a doctor’s dis- 
sertation. The brief general introduction treats the authors and their works, 
showing that the Abbot Aelfric (c. 1000 A. D.) translated into Anglo-Saxon a 
portion of Alcuin’s “ Handbook upon Genesis,” written in answer to certain 
questions on that book, propounded by his pupil Sigewulf. Aelfric abridged 
the 280 questions and answers of Alcuin to 69. The critical introduction dis- 
cusses at length the A. 5. text and its MSS, of which there are five, one having 
heretofore been counted twice, the so-called Οἱ belonging really to Codex C, 
as MacLean has shown. These MSS are each carefully described and com- 
pared, as well as the Latin MS, and Bouterwek’s printed copy of MS M, the 
oldest MS, of which MS c is but a copy. The textual comparison notes “ the 
possible intentional alterations, the probable clerical variations, and the phono- 
logical variations,” with a careful summary of the last, showing that, while all 
the MSS are clearly Late West Saxon, M is the purest, B next, and C next, 
with a few earlier forms and perhaps a slight trace of Mercian influence. MS 
b has a Mercian coloring, though this may mark only the transition period, 
and c is merely a copy of M, with several late forms. The Creed and Dox- 
ology, appended to the work in MSS C and Ὁ, are regarded by MacLean as 
authentic. The authorship of the work is next discussed, and the conclusion 
reached, from opinions of critics, external and internal evidence, style and sub- 
ject, that the work was written by Aelfric and no one else. His sources were 
Alcuin and Bede, with traces of Gregory the Great and Isidore. The A. S. 
text, with notes, will follow in a subsequent number.! 


This number closes with an explanatory note of thanks to Prof. Sievers by 
J. Platt; an excoriation of Mr. J. Platt by H. Sweet, for having made use of 
the latter’s unpublished ‘Oldest Texts’ in his article ‘Angelsaechsisches ’ 
(Anglia VI 1), when he had it only to make extracts for the Philological 
Society’s English Dictionary; and a note by R. Wilcker, to the effect that in 
his review of Furnivall’s Digby Mysteries (Anglia VI 2) he had overlooked the 
fact that two of them were already printed in Reliquiae Antiquae II, though 
not so accurately as in Furnivall’s edition. 


VI 4. 

This number of the Anzeiger begins with a full bibliography of the books 
and essays in English philology which have appeared during the years 1880, 
1881, and 1882, by F. Liins. Reviews follow, and then short original essays, 
as the Anzeiger will, in future, contain such essays, the longer ones being 
reserved for the principal numbers. The contents of this number areas follows: 

L. Morsbach reviews F. J. Furnivall’s Fifty Earliest English Wills in the 
Court of Probate, London, A. D. 1387-1439, with a Priest’s of 1454, E. E. T. 
Society, 1882; J. Koch, Chaucer Society Publications, First Series LXIII and 
LXIV, being a Parallel-Text Print of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, Parts I 


1 I¢ has been printed in Anglia VII 1. 
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and II, 1881-2; also Max Lange’s Untersuchungen iiber Chaucer’s Boke of the 
Duchesse, Halle, 1883; and R. Merbot’s Aesthetische Studien zur angelsichs- 
ischen Poesie, Breslau, 1883. M. Trautmann very briefly notices G. Tanger’s 
school-edition of Christmas from W. Irving’s Sketch-Book, Leipzig, 1883; E. 
Holthaus reviews W. W. Skeat’s Aelfric’s Lives of Saints, Part I, E. E. T. 
Society, 1881; and J. Schipper, Miss L. T. Smith’s edition of Gorboduc, in 
Englische Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale des 16, 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts, 
Heilbronn, 1883; and J. M. Garnett’s Translation of Beowulf: Boston, Ginn, 
Heath & Co., 1882. 

Under Verschiedenes come four short essays: G. Tanger, Collation des 
Pariser Altenglischen Psalters mit Thorpe’s Ausgabe; R. Wiilcker, Ober 
Bulwer’s Jugendwerke, I: Bulwer’s Weeds and Wildflowers ; L. Morsbach, Zu 
Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon; and M. Trautmann, Cynewulf und die Ratsel, in 
which he contends against the heretofore almost universally acknowledged 
Cynewulfian authorship of the Riddles, if not of all, at least of a part. Traut- 
mann thinks that the friends of this view must bring better proofs than they 
have heretofore brought, and especially must show a more complete agree- 
ment “in sprachlichen dingen” between the Riddles and the undoubted 
poems of Cynewulf than Dietrich has shown in Ζ. fir Ὁ. A., XII 246-47, and 
must compare the verse also. He adds: “So weit ich bis jetzt die ratsel mit 
den sicheren dichtungen Cynewulf’s in sprachlicher und metrischer hinsicht 
zusammengehalten habe, ist freilich so gut wie kein grund vorhanden, ihm die 
ratsel in ihrer gesammtheit oder auch nur zu einem betrachtlichen theile zu- 
zusprechen.” The three groups of Riddles in the Codex Exonensis are 
regarded as originally one collection, consisting possibly of a hundred riddles. 

James M. GARNETT. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. XI, Pt. 2. 


The first article in this part, pp. 113-21, contains the continuation of van 
Herwerden’s notes on Apollonius Rhodius. There is hardly anything in them 
which it is worth while to record here as being of general interest. On iii 773, 
where Medea wishes she had died piv ’Ayasida γαῖαν ἱκέσθαι | Χαλκιόπης viac, 
H. remarks that “ Phrixi filii, de quibus hic sermo est, susceperant quidem iter 
in Graeciam, sed incidentes in Argonautas nondum longe progressi cum his in 
Aeaeam reverterant, neque igitur’A yacida γαῖαν ἵκοντο." He therefore proposes 
to read ἴεσθαι, “ἴῃ Graeciam tenderent,” as in Homer we have ieo6a used 
with oixade, ἐρεβόσδε͵ etc. It is not necessary, he thinks, in this poet to make 
the further change ᾿Α χαείδ᾽ ἐς alav, “ quia nudus Accusativus a poetis saepissime 
conjungitur verbis eundi. Homerus sane posuisset Genetivum, sed quominus 
Apollonius eius exemplum sequeretur obstabant numeri.” In iii 947 and iv 
1591, σχεδόν is used in the sense of statim, “ut alibi αὑτοσχεδόν et παρασχεδόν 
usurpare assolet. Moneo propter lexicorum conditores, qui hanc vocabuli 
potestatem non commemorarunt.” On ivy 50, ov yap ἀεδρις | fev ὁδῶν, H. is 
reminded of Eur. Hel. 1041, where he proposes to read ὁδῶν ἄπειροι in place 
of the meaningless πεδίων. The preceding line begins with πείσαιμε. ‘ Libra- 
rius, ni fallor, errore scribere coeperat vocabuli, quod praegressum versum 
orditur, primas litteras ITE, unde nata erat portentosa lectio πεοδων, quae deinde 
infelici coniectura in πεδίων reficta est.” 
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We have next, pp. 122-60, the continuation of Cobet’s notes on Stcin's 
Herodotus. On ii 2 he commends Stein for adopting from the Vat. MS 
ἑπαγινέειν for ἐπάγειν. “Quis serio credet ἐπαγινέειν pro ἐπάγειν e Graeculi 
coniectura esse natum? Profecto non Steinius, qui antiquam formam optimo 
iure recepit in textum.” On ii 3, where we are told, with regard to the 
experiment of Psammetichus as to the primitive language, that “EAAyvec 
λέγουσι ἄλλα μάταια πολλά, and that the king put them in charge of women 
τὰς γλώσσας ἐκταμών, he writes: “ quis credat Graecos sermones in patria inter 
se caedere de Psammeticho et vetustis Aegyptiorum fabulis? Dicuntur haec 
et similia de iis qui ante Herodotum historiam scripserunt et imprimis de 
Hecataeo Milesio.” Soon ii 15 εἰ βουλόμεθα γνώμῃσι τῇσι ᾿Ιώνων χρᾶσθαι he 
explains: “id est σὲ Hecataet Milesti auctoritatem sequt volumus, eleganter 
dictum pro: st guid Hecataeo credimus, quem deinde acute refutat et tantum 
non deridet.” On the same chapter, ii 3, he writes ᾿Ηλίου πόλιν but ‘Hi07e- 
λῖται : for ‘‘constantissime veteres omnes in talibus nomen urbis scribebant 
κατὰ παράθεσιν, Νέα πόλις, Μεγάλη πόλις (et sic "Apetog πάγος, ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός), sed 
civium nomen κατὰ σύνθεσιν, Νεοπολίτης, Μεγαλοπολίτης (᾿Αρεοπαγίτης, avdpaya- 
Gia).”’ In ii 25 the editors ‘‘mordicus retinent,” the reading ὑετώτατοι, 
though Schweighaeuser divined the true ὑετιώτεροι which is found in A: 
‘“‘mirificum est commentum Lobeckii a Dindorfio laudatum: " mihi sudbstantiva 
ὑετός, ἔμετος, κάπετος, etc., adtectivorum ad naturam tam prope accedere videntur 
uf comparativos non admodum mirer. Waud vidi magis. Stein quoque barba- 
rum ὑετώτατοι fideliter servavit. ‘Yerdc, ἔμετος, etc., non magis adiectiva sunt 
quam πυρετός, σκελετός, ὀχετός, νιφετός, κοπετός, ἄροτος (ἀροῦν), dunrog (ἀμᾶν), 
θάνατος, κάματος, et similia.” In ii 39 Stein retains πυρὴν καίουσι, instead of 
adopting Bekker’s correction of πῦρ avaxaiover, which occurs in i132, viii 10. 
‘‘Manifestum tenemus correctorem, qui quum haberet ob oculos II[YPANA- 
καίουσι sibi videre visus est πυρὰν καίουσι et Ionicum πυρήν de suo dedit.” On 
ii 69 where Stein gives ἀποθανόντας (τοὺς κροκοδείλους) θάπτουσι ταριχεύοντες ἐν 
ἱρῇσι θήκῃσι, the reading of the Vat. ταριχεύΣ ΑΝτες should be adopted, “quia 
non poterant simul mortuos condire et sepelire. Sexcenties participia prae- 
sentis et praeteriti temporis sic temere inter se confunduntur. Non est tamen 
unquam anceps optio. Ex ipsa rei natura dicitur γελῶν ἀπῆλθε, quia simul 
ridebat et abibat, sed γελάσας εἶπε, quia nemo simul ridere et loqui potest.” 
The passage, in which Hadt. confesses that he saw no more of the phoenix than 
its picture, is quoted, and Cobet remarks—not exactly in the tone of Prof. 
Sayce on the same chapter—‘ agnoscimus in his Herodoti candorem et veri 
amorem—omnino satius est sacerdotibus (in Aegypto quidem) nihil credere”’; 
and the same chapter gives another occasion for changing the pres. into the 
aor. partic., “non poterat phoenix sémul τὸν πατέρα σμύρνῃ ἐμπλάσσειν καὶ 
κομίζειν." On ii 147, where Stein has ἐστήσαντο δυώδεκα βασιλέας ἐς δυώδεκα 
μοίρας δασάμενοι. Αἴγυπτον πᾶσαν͵ he writes: “veteres et probati scriptores 
verbis dividendi et partiendt non addunt praepositionem.  Itaque in partes 
auodecim diviserunt Aegyptum Graece sonat: δυώδεκα μοίρας ἐδάσαντο Αἴγυπτον 
πᾶσαν, cf. vii 121: τρεῖς μοίρας ὁ Ξέρξης δασάμενος 'πάντα τὸν πεζὸν στρατόν. 
Sic libri omnes.” In ii 162 we have: κατελάμβανε τοὺς Αἰγυπτίους, ταῦτα μὴ 
ποιέειν λέγοντος αὑτοῦ τῶν τις Αἰγυπτίων,  περιέθηκέ οἱ κυνέην. “ Male divisa 
haec sunt. Herodotus coniunxerat κατελάμβανε ταῦτα μὴ ποιέειν. Namque 
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καταλαμβάνειν τινά est abire aut progredi volentem retinere. Amasis aehortabatur 
Aegyptios ne id facerent, et dum verba fectt unus capiti cius coronam imponit. 
Quia κατελάμβανε idem est quod az7ydpeve, propterea quemadmodum dicitur 
ἀπηγόρευε μὴ ποιεῖν, sic hoc loco κατελάμβανε ταῦτα μὴ ποιέειν." This greatly 
improves the structure; but one would like to see another example of this use 
of καταλαμβάνειν. 

At the end of his notes on this book, Cobet again maintains the veracity of 
Herodotus against his slanderers. He quotes a passage in which Strabo mocks 
him in regard to the account, in ii 28, of the sources of the Nile. ‘“ Comparato 
loco Herodoti, unde haec sumta sunt, Straboni, sat scio, subirasceris. Nihil 
enim huiusmodi pro veris Herodotus narrat sed audivisse se dicit ea in urbe Sai 
a quaestore pecuniae sacrae, οὗτος δ᾽ ἐμοιγε παίζειν ἐδόκεε, inquit. Nihilo magis 
credebat τὰς πηγὰς τοῦ Νείλου εἶναι ἀβύσσους. Prudenter Herodotus: st gutdem, 
inquit, haec vera narrabat, εἰ dpa ταῦτα γενόμενα ἔλεγε, suspicor illo loco fuisse 
δίνας τινὰς ἰσχυρὰς καὶ παλιρροίην, ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαι κατιεμένην καταπειρητηρίην ἐς 
βυσσὸν ἰέναι. Potuitne Strabo melius quam his refutari? Neque Strabo neque 
ceteri Herodoti reprehensores recordati sunt eorum quae historiae parens 
scripsit ii 123: τοῖσι μέν νυν tr’ Αἰγυπτίων λεγομένοισι χράσθω ὅτεῳ τὰ τοιαῦτα 
πιθανά ἐστι, ἐμοὶ ΔῈ παρὰ πάντα τὸν λόγον ὑποκέεται ὅτι τὰ λεγόμενα ὑπ᾽ ἑκάστων 
ἀκοῇ γράφω, 

The next article, pp. 161-89, is by Naber, entitled ‘De Aristophanis 
Nubibus.” He begins by saying: “ saepe mirari soleo in plerisque Aristophanis 
fabulis, in Vespis, in Nubibus, in Pluto, in Ranis, in Pace, qui factum sit, ut 
compositio tam sit imperfecta; singulae partes eximia arte expolitae sunt et 
summo poeta dignissimae; sed ἡ τῶν ὅλων σύστασις incredibiliter claudicat.” 
The reason is not, as he thinks, that Wolf was right in his dictum “sero 
Graecos in poesi didicisse totum ponere,”—equidem nunquam adducar ut 
credam, bonum poetam, qualem Aristophanem fuisse novimus, non meliorem 
exitum fabulae invenire potuisse, quam eum qui perabsurde in Vespis pro 
clausula est.” But though Wolf only hinted at the difficulty without solving 
it, his disciple Boeckh discussed the integrity of the extant tragedies with 
admirable insight, “sed Aristophanem et Comoediam Graecam non complexus 
est. Huius igitur vestigiis insistentes, age exploremus num ea quae supersunt 
et genuina omnia sint et forma primitiva servata; sed ut tandem pervenire 
possimus eo quo tendimus, primum explicandum est quid sit fabulam retractare 
vel διασκευάζειν." To explain this, among other passages, this of Galen is 
quoted: “ ἐπιδιεσκενάσθαι λέγεται βιβλίων ἐπὶ τῷ προτέρῳ γεγραμμένῳ τὸ δεύτερον 
γραφέν,͵ ὅταν τὴν ὑπόθεσιν ἔχον τὴν αὑτὴν καὶ τὰς πλείστας τῶν ῥήσεων τὰς αὑτάς, 
τινὰ μὲν ἀφηρημένα ἐκ τοῦ προτέρου γράμματος ἔχει, τινὰ δὲ προσκείμενα, τινὰ δὲ 
ὑπηλλαγμένα, παράδειγμα δ᾽ εἰ βούλει τούτου σαφηνείας ἕνεκα τὸν δεύτερον Αὐτόλυ- 
κυν Ἑὑπόλιδος ἔχεις ἐκ τοῦ προτέρον διεσκευασμένον." A better example for us 
will be the Nubes, with regard to which N. expects to show that “" superest 
hodie .. . prior editio, cui ex a/tera editione quaedam non nimis apte assuta 
sunt.” The beginning even of this demonstration is not forthcoming in the 
present article, which, it must be confessed, is of a somewhat rambling 
character, and does not consent to be epitomized; though there are a good 
many interesting matters touched upon in it, of which some may be quoted. 
“Plurimum interest inter διασκευὴν et διόρθωσιν, nam ὁ διασκευαστὴς ipsum 
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librum retractat et corrigendo argumentum aliquatenus diversum facit, ὁ dtop- 
θωτὴς autem leviora menda procurat ut sententiae lenius decurrant et bellum 
gerit adversus librariorum negligentiam. Si quis suum ipse librum διορθοὶ, 
minuta et pusilla emendat, sed ὁ διασκευαστὴς hoc agit, ut fere novus liber 
exeat.” There is evidence that, occasionally, poets wrote not what they 
thought best, but what would suit particular actors, as Aristotle tells us that 
certain plays contain ἐπεισόδια which succeed one another without necessity or 
probability. Such dramas are composed “Ἵ ὑπὸ μὲν φαύλων ποιητῶν δι᾽ αὑτούς, 
ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν ἀγαθῶν διὰ τοὺς ὑποκριτάς " ἀγωνίσματα γὰρ ποιοῦντες καὶ παρὰ δύναμεν 
παρατείνοντες πολλάκις ἀναγκάζονται διαστρέφειν τὸ ἐφεξῆς." There is evidence 
also that actors altered texts for their own convenience, as the schol. writes 
on one passage of the true reading, μετέπλασαν διὰ τὸ dtéxpopov, and what had 
thus been heard in the theatre was very likely to make its way into the texts ; 
for as Boeckh says: ‘‘paucos tum dramatum codices habebant; audiebantur 
magis quam legebantur.’ We have then remarks on the practice of the 
Roman adapters of Greek plays, with quotations from Terence; where it may 
be permitted to remark that Naber does not seem to be at his best in the 
prosody of the Latin comic poets; for he quotes two lines which cannot be 
made to scan and which do not appear as he prints them in the modern 
editions. To show that what Terence confesses to have been his own practice 
is not so monstrous after all: “ipsam rem ne quis miretur, scito etiam hodie 
idem fieri, et adscribam recens exemplum, quod Paulo Lindavio debeo, qui 
ostendit Sardovii Odettam, quam nuper Parisienses plausu exceperunt, διασκευὴν 
esse Marii Uchardi Flamminae, cui fabulae quaedam accessere ex Pauli 
Giacometti fabula Culpa culpam vindicat.” He recurs now to the Greek poets 
and makes some interesting remarks about the Hippolytus. After quoting 
Valckenaer’s opinion as to the relation of the second to the first edition, he 
says he partly agrees with it, but ‘iam ante triginta annos me tetigit suspicio 
de Phaedra summum virum errare, et nunc occasione oblata fortasse mihi 
concedetur ut tandem modeste ut decet significem cur ita putem. Primum 
retractatione fabula διεσκευασμένη non necessario fit melior, saepeque factum 
existimo quod Boeckhius scribit . . . ‘in emendando fieri solet ut pro mendis 
quae deleas maiora committas.’”” And then he goes on to give strong reasons 
for the opinion that in the original scheme of the play it was the nurse and not 
Phaedra who contrived that Theseus should find in the hand of his dead wife 
the letter accusing Hippolytus of crime. In particular he refers to the words 
of Artemis, l. 1310, ἡ δ᾽ εἰς ἔλεγχον μὴ πέσῃ φοβουμένη | ψευδεῖς γραφὰς ἔγραψε καὶ 
διώλεσε | δόλοισι σὸν raid’ and shows that it is the τροφός who has been last spoken 
of, and that it was she ‘quae φοβουμένη μὴ πέσοι εἰς ἔλεγχον, h. e. μὴ Bacave- 
σθείη, eam fraudem excogitavit.” There is only one line, 1288, in which Phaedra 
is said to have written the letter, and these lines “nisi omnia me fallunt, 
accessere demum in altera editione.” Toconfirm his opinion he quotes from 
Racine, who, after saying that he has toned down some features of his original, 
writes: “ J’ai cru que la calomnie avait quelque chose de trop bas et de trop 
noir pour la mettre dans la bouche d’une Princesse, qui a d’ailleurs des 
sentimens si nobles et si vertueux. Cette bassesse m’a paru plus convenable 
ἃ une Nourrice, qui pourrait avoir des inclinations plus serviles et qui néan- 
moins n’entreprend cette fausse accusation que pour sauver la vie et l’honneur 
de sa maltresse.” 
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The next article, pp. 190-202, is by Prof. Badham, on the eighth book of 
Plato’s Leges, his notes on the seventh having already appeared in his edition 
of the Philebus. These criticisms involve a larger amount of quotation and 
discussion than is compatible with this notice. He says himself ‘si ostendere 
voluero quot quantaeque in Edd. nostris corruptelae etiam lateant, longiores 
aliquae ῥήσεις erunt apponendae, praesertim quoniam saepe factum est ut 
orationis ambitus in singula membra prave dispertitus novis erroribus et 
futilibus supplementis occasionem praebuerit. Quid ergo? Num Platonis 
studiosi τὰ μήκη, dummodo πρὸς τὸν λόγον uerint, reformidaturi erant? Haud 
credo; itaque ab initio incipiamus.” A single short example may be given. 
In p, 846d it is said that citizens must be left free from handicrafts that they 
may have leisure for their civil duties, τέχνην γὰρ ἱκανὴν πολλῆς ἀσκήσεως ἅμα 
kai μαθημάτων πολλῶν δεομένην κέκτηται πολίτης ἀνὴρ τὸν κοινὸν τῆς πόλεως κόσμον 
σώζων καὶ κτώμενος, οὐκ ἐν παρέργῳ δεόμενον ἐπιτηδεύειν. “ Ecquis Graece dici 
posse credit τοῦτο δεῖται ἐπιτηδεῦεινὺ Ipsum curatoris egere diceres. Sed 
facillima est correctio, κόσμον---οὐκ ἐν παρέργῳ δεχόμενον ἐπιτήδευΣ Ν᾽" 


The last article, pp. 203-24, contains ‘ Nova studia δὰ Antiphontem,” by 
van Herwerden. The Studia Antiphontea recently published by I. I. Hartman 
in a program of the Leyden Gymnasium excited Herwerden to a renewed 
study of this orator, and he finds that Hartman, as well as Iernstedt and Blass, 
have left some obscurities still to be cleared up. Room may perhaps be found 
for a note on ἱ 1:7, ἡ οὖν παλλακὴ τοῦ Φιλόνεω ἠκολούθει τῆς θυσίας évexa. καὶ 
ἐπειδὴ ἧσαν ἐν τῷ Πειραιεῖ, οἷον εἰκὸς ἔθυον. καὶ ἐπειδὴ αὐτῷ (1. αὑτοῖς cum Iernst.) 
ἑτέθυτο [τὰ ἱερὰ dele] ἐντεῦθεν ἐβουλεύετο ἡ ἄνθρωπος ὅπως (ἂν dele cum Hartm. 
sed praeterea requiro ὁπότε guando) αὐτοῖς τὸ φάρμακον doin, πότερα πρὸ δείπνον 
ἢ ἀπὸ δείπνου. ἔδοξεν οὖν αὑτῇ βουλευομένῃ βέλτιον εἶναι ματὰ δεῖπνον δοῦναι͵ τῆς 
(1. ταῖς cum A. pr. et Cobeto) Κλυταιμνήστρας τῆς τοῦτον μητρὸς ὑποθήκαις ἅμα 
διακονοῦσα. “ Correxerunt syntaxim eruditi rescribendo διακονοῦσαν, sed haud 
temere dixit Hartman se verba ἅμα διακονοῦσαν non intelligere. Neque ego 
hercle intelligo; nam ne hoc quidem, ut post coenam potius quam ante coenam 
venenum daret, Philonei uxor pellici suaserat. Sed optimam sententiam ista 
verba, scripta ut leguntur in libris, praebebunt, si mecum transposueris in 
paragraphi initium hoc modo: ἡ οὖν παλλακὴ τοῦ Φιλόνεω ἠκολούθει, τῆς θυσίας 
ἕνεκα, ταῖς Ἀλυταιμνήστρας τῆς τούτου μητρὸς ὑποθήκαις ἅμα διακονοῦσα, i. ε. non 
solum festi causa, sed etiam (Gua) sic nacta occasionem obsequendi scelestae multeris 
consiliis.” On v 24, ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ὁ ἀνὴρ οὔτ᾽ ἐν τῇ Μυτιλήνῃ ἐφαίνετο ζητούμενος οὔτ᾽ 
ἄλλοθι οὐδαμοῦ, he writes: “ Hartman; ‘ Mytilenem missus erat pedisequus qui 
nuntiaret Herodem exisse ex navi nec rediisse, non qui eum ibi quaereret.’ 
Optime admonet, et iamdudum male me ea res habuit. Ubi vero quaeso 
hominem quaesituri erant praeterquam ubi ἀφανὴς ἐγένετο, . δ. in agro Methym- 
naeo? Cf. $21 et 23. Quare non dubito oratori aut reddendum esse ἐν τῇ 
Μηθυμναίᾳ aut ἐν τῷ λιμένι, cl. §27 ζητουμένου dé τοῦ ἀνδρὸς dt" ἡμέρας καὶ ἐν τῷ 
λιμένι καὶ ἄπωθεν τοῦ λιμένος, quod fortasse etiam praestat. Fortasse in vetusto 
codice litterarum TQI AIMENI non nisi prima et posteriores aegre legi 
potuerunt, ita ut librarius T ...AHNH dispicere sibi videretur, quae pro 
reliquiis nominis THI MYTIAHNHI paulo ante lecti habuerit.” 
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Vol. XI, Pt. 3. 


This part opens (pp. 225-31) with a continuation of Herwerden’s notes on 
Hartman’s Studia Antiphontea. In VI 21, the common text gives ἀναβὰς ἐγὼ 
εἷς TO δικαστήριον Tuic αὑτοῖς δικασταῖς ἔλεξα, ort τὸν μὲν νόμον ov δίκαιον ob προκα- 
θισταίη Φιλοκράτης κατηγορῶν καὶ διαβάλλων εἰς τὸ δικαστήριον, μελλόντων ἔσεσθαε 
μοι ἀγώνων πρὸς ᾿Αριστίωνα καὶ Φιλῖνον αὔριον καὶ τῇ Evy. ‘ Verba funditus 
depravata alii aliter tentarunt. Equidem suspicor: ὅτε τῶν μὲν νομίμων ov 
δικαίως (hucusque cum Dobreo) duoipdv μὲ καθισταίῃη Φιλοκράτης, κτλ. Adiectivo 
ἄμοιρος ex pedestribus praeter Platonem usus est Demosthenes. Dobree: ὅτε 
τῶν μὲν νομίμων ov δικαίως προαγορεύοι εἴργεσθαι Φιλ. Sed καθισταίη tam aptum 
est, ut corruptela natum esse parum sit probabile.” §24: καὶ αὐτοὶ οἱ δικασταὶ 
καὶ ἕτεροι ἰδιῶται πολλοί. ‘ Hartman ‘si quid video, aut ἕτεροι aut ἰδιῶται eicien- 
dum est.’ At saepe ἕτερος et ἄλλος Graeci usurparunt, ubi nos cum Latinis 
utimur adverbio, quale est practerea. Praesertim considerandi sunt poetarum 
loci qui propter metrum non potuerunt interpolari, ex quibus nunc memini loci 
Aristophanei ex Avibus vs. 152: ἀλλ᾽ εἰσὶν ἕτεροι τῆς Λοκρίδος ᾿Οπούντιοι, cf. 
Blaydes, ad Soph. Philoct. 38.” §46: “ Haesit Hartman in verbis: καέτοι 
ἱκανά γ᾽ ἣν ὑπομνῆσαι καὶ ἐνθυμηθῆναι, εἴπερ ἡδικοῦντο, ἀμφότερα Kai σφῶν αὑτῶν 
ἕνεκα καὶ τῆς πόλεως. Optime dicitur ἱκανόν ri ἐστιν ὑπομνῆσαί τινα, tdoncum est 
aliguod, quod aliguem moneat de aliqua re, optime item ἱκατόν τί ἐστίν ἐνθυμηθῆναι 
(= ἐνθύμιον ποιήσασθαι) idoneum est aliquid quod γε ριον habeas, quod religionem 
tibi tncutiat, Paullo sane liberius orator duas structuras aliquantum, fateor, 
diversas coniunxit, sed non satis hoc causae esse arbitror, cur verbum aptissi- 
mum et paene necessarium ἐνθυμηθῆναι cum Hartmano ei abiudicemus, tri- 
buentes ‘semi-docto,’ quem quid movere potuerit ut id adscriberet, haudqua- 
quam equidem assequor.” 


The next article (pp. 232-6) is by J. J. Cornelissen, on Cornelius Nepos. 
He expresses the pleasure with which he read Cobet’s recent edition. “Οἱ 
appareret autem quanta cura quantoque studio Magistri praestantissimum opus 
prosecutus et amplexus sim, pauculos annotavi locos, qui nondum ita editi 
viderentur, ut nullam corruptelae suspicionem moverent. Vix opus est monere 
in segete, ex qua COBETUS uberrimam quasi emendationum messem collegisset, 
mihi singulas tantum spiculas quasdam corradendas relictas esse.” Of the 
corrections proposed, not many seem important, and only two or three nearly 
certain. In Them. i 3, sam cum iudicasset sine summa industria non posse eam 
[contumeliam] exstingui, totum se dedit rei publicae, he proposes nisi for sine. 
In Alc. VI 4, postguam in astu venit, contione advocata sic verba fectt, ut nemo 
tam ferus fuerit quin εἰς casui tllacrimarit, he suggests ferreus for ferus. In 
Han. V 2, obducta nocte sarmenta in cornibus iuvencorum deligata incendit ciusque 
generis multitudinem magnam dispalatam immisit, he reads dispalatum, “ut 
Latinitati consulatur.” 


The next article (pp. 237-45) is by Badham, entitled Paralipomena in 
Platonis Libris de Legibus I, 11,111. IV. One or two short extracts may be 
made. P. 653a: “ Mox in ipsa τῆς παιδείας definitione misere turbata sunt 
omnia. Sed ex rei natura locus satis certe restitui potest: leg. παιδείαν δὴ 
λέγω τὴν παραγιγνομένην πρῶτον παισὶν ἀρετῆν, ὅταν ἡδονή τε καὶ φιλία Kai λύπη τε 
καὶ μῖσος ὀρθὼς ἐν ψυχαῖς ἐγγένωνται μήπω διναμένων λόγον ZauBdverv, λαβόντι δὲ 
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τ. A. ξυμφωνήσωσι, τῷ [λόγῳ] ὀρθῶς εἰθίσθαι ὑπὸ τῶν προσηκόντων ἐθῶν. Αὐὑτὴ δ᾽ 
ἐσθ᾽ ἡ ξυμφωνία κτέ. ‘etsi ipsi rationem nondum assecuti sunt, concordant cum 
eo qui hanc iam habet,’ ἢ, e. disciplina est assuefactio eorum, quae ratio post 
modo probabit.” P. 659d: “ Nemo unquam interpretabitur καλὰ μέλη dei μετα- 
χειρίζεσθαι... . ταὶς ξυνηθείαις τοὺς ἐν ταὶς πόλεσι νέους. Lacunae signum ibi 
posui ubi sententia hiare videbgtur. Aliquid huiusmodi intercidisse coniicio: 
(οὕτως ὥστε ξυνήθεις γενέσθαι, καὶ μηδέποτε μηδὲν ἐναντίον ταύταις διδάσκεσθαι) ταὶς 
ξυνηθείαις τοὺς ἐν τῇ πόλει νέους." 

J. J. Cornelissen follows (pp. 246-59) with notes ‘Ad Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae,’ as edited by Jordan and Eyssenhardt, 1863. These contain a large 
number of short verbal criticisms, but do not present any matter of general 
interest. The first may be taken as a specimen. Ael. Spartiani Hadrianus 7, 
10 ad honores explendos non solum amicis sed etiam passim aliquantis multa 
largitus est. Legendum est sed etiam passim altis quamvis multa |.e.” The 
corrections proposed are, in many cases, ingenious and exceedingly probable. 


Cobet next devotes two pages to a “gravis Athenaei error in loco Timaei 
historici.” Aelian, borrowing from the r2th book of Athenaeus, says that 
Smindyrides of Sybaris, when he came to woo Agariste, ἐπάγεσθαι χιλίους μὲν 
μαγείρους τοσούτους dé ὀρνιθευτὰς καὶ ἁλιεῖς χιλίους. In Athenaeus himself we 
read: εἵποντο γοῦν αὐτῷ χίλιοι μάγειροι καὶ ὀρνιθευταί. ‘Iorupeit περὶ αὐτοῦ καὶ 
Τιμαῖος ἐν τῇ ἑβδόμῃ. In another passage, Ath. says χιλίους συνεπήγετοη οἰκέτας 
ἁλιεῖς καὶ ὀρνιθευτὰς καὶ μαγείρους. So Aelian has tripled the number. “ An 
igitur Timaeus haec deliramenta serio memoriae prodidit? minime gentium. 
Reprehenditur acerbe a Polybio et aliis, sed non insaniebat tamen. Sed quid 
cesso locupletem testem ipsum Timaeum producere, qui optime hoc crimen 
purgaturus est?” Then a passage from Diod. Sic., also borrowed from Timaeus, 
is cited, in which we learn that this suitor ἀνα χθῆναι ἐκ Συβάρεως ἐν πεντηκον- 
τόρῳ τοὺς ἐρέτας ἔχοντα ΙΔΙΟΥΣ οἰκέτας, ὧν εἶναι τοὺς μὲν ἁλιεῖς τοὺς δὲ ὀρνιθοθήρας. 
As in other cases, so here, “Athenaeus dormitans, quum esset scriptum ’IAIOY2, 
sibi visus est XIAIOYZ videre. Decepit Aelianum, sed posthac neminem, ut 
spero, decepturus est.” 


In the next forty pages, Cobet contributes notes on Stein’s edition of Hero- 
dotus, book III. There are some two hundred of them; and, though nearly 
all are worth attention, very few are of such general interest as to be available 
for this notice. Buta few specimens may be quoted; III 7: odgavre¢ ὕδατι, 
“Sic unus omnium Codex R pro éAfavreg, solus, ut tam saepe alibi, servans 
antiquam scripturam. Quod in libris est ἔλξαντες ne Graecum quidem est, 
nam éAxw habet futurum ἔλξω, sed aoristum εἵλκυσα, non εἶλξα, nisi apud ineptos 
scriptores sequioris aetatis, Philostratum similesque, qui et εἶρψα dicebant pro 
εἴρπυσα." IIT 22: “ Post pauca ab R accipe οὐδὲν ἐφη θαυμάζειν pro ἔφη οὐδέν. 
Non est enim Graecum φημὶ ov θαυμάζειν sed ob φημι θαυμάζειν. Ut ov φάναι est 
negare, οὐκ ἐᾶν velare, οὐκ ἀξιοῦν et ov δικαιοῦν nolle, ov δοκεῖν dissimulare, ov 
συμβουλεύειν adissuadere, ut VII 46, ov συμβουλεύων Ξέρξῃ στρατεύεσθαι ἐπὶ τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα." III 37: ἐς τοῦ Ηφαίστου τὸ ἱρὸν ἦλθε καὶ πολλὰ τῷ ἀγάλματι κατεγέ- 
Aace, Cf. ITI 48: “ ἱροῖσί τε καὶ vouniow: .. . κατεγελᾶν. 111 155: δεινόν τι 
ποιεύμενος ᾿Ασσυρίους Πέρσῃσι καταγελᾶν. IV 79: ἡμῖν καταγελᾶτε, VII ο: 
Ἴωνας . . . οὐκ ἐάσεις καταγελάσαι ἡμῖν. Sine controversia hi loci omnes labem 
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et vitium contraxerunt. Ubi κατά cum dativo iungi poterit, tum demum 
καταγελᾶν τινί pro τινός recte dictum erit. Vera ratio uno tantum loco reperitur 
V 68: ἔνθα καὶ πλεῖστον κατεγέλασε τῶν Σικυωνίων, Fieri potest ut veteres 
glossae ἐγχάσκειν, ἐγχανεῖν perierint, fieri potest ut verbum ἐμπαίζειν usur- 
paverit, fieri potest ut forma tragica éyyeAav revi Herodotus usus fuerit, sed ut 
rectum sit τῷ ἀγάλματι κατεγέλασε et similia, id vero fieri non potest.” III 38: 
ὀρθῶς μοι δοκέει Πίνδαρος ποιῆσαι νόμον πάντων βασιλέα [φήσας εἶναι. “ Insiti- 
cium et spurium est φήσας additum ab eo qui quid esset ποιῆσαι (in carmine 
aixisse) non intellexerat. Vulgata significat: recte fectt guod dixit, sed non est 
haec Herodoti sententia.” III 80: κῶς δ᾽ ἂν ein χρῆμα xarnprHpévoy povvapxin, 
τῇ ἔξεστι ἀνευθύνῳ ποιέειν τὰ βούλεται : “ Recte emendavit H. Stephanus «arnp- 
τΙΣμένον, quod Stein ne commemoravit quidem, fortasse quia, ut Schweighau- 
serus scribit: ‘vudgatum tuentur libri omnes.’ Quasi vero quis nunc nesciat H 
et IZ sexcenties in libris omnibus inter se permisceri. Equidem nego umquam 
Graecis verbum «araprav in usu fuisse. Quidquid tamquam inde natum 
profertur lectiones sunt corruptae verborum ex καταρτίζω natorum, ut κατηρτη- 
μένον pro κατηρτισμένον. Sic, V 106, pro καταρτήσω in verbis iva τοι κεῖνα πάντα 
καταρτήσω ἐς TwuTé Reiske optime correxit καταρτίσω ab omnibus probatum. 
In libro IX 66, Stein edidit ἦγε κατηρτημένως spreta unice vera scriptura, quam 
solus R habet κατηρτισμένως."" 


Pp. 303-22 are occupied by a continuation of Naber’s article on the Nubes 
of Aristophanes. He finds some difficulty still in coming to the point, and 
begins by mentioning “ exempla quaedam fabularum quas alii correxerunt et 
detulerunt in certamen,” the details of which “ unicuique facile est ex Mei- 
nekii Historia Critica conquirere.” At last he says “ Venio ad Aristophanem, 
qui ut alia taceam, bis dicitur docuisse Nubes et Plutum.” As to the latter, it 
has been shown most recently and completely, by E. W. H. Brentano, that 
duae fuerunt comoediae, quae praeter titulum et personam Pluti vix quidquam 
commune habuerunt, nostra autem fabula potissimum refert Plutum posteriorem, 
cui ex priore quaedam admixta sunt.” Brentano thinks, however, “ eas conta- 
minationes ad Byzantina tempora detrudendas esse.” This Naber considers 
altogether improbable, nor can he see “ quidni τὴν διασκευὴν ad illa tempora 
referam, quae Aristophanis aetatem proxime secuta sunt.” He attaches great 
weight to the fourth and sixth arguments, and infers from their statements 
that the first edition of the Clouds was a comparative failure, gaining only the 
third prize; that Aristophanes prepared an altered edition, which was repre- 
sented within three or four years, but failed even more completely, and was, 
from that time, neglected by the poet, who “rediit ad primam recensionem, 
quam postea credibile est saepe fuisse actam. Hinc est factum ut hodie habe- 
amus textum, qui Nubes priores potissimum refert, cum in aliis αἱ διασκεναὶ 
fere aetatem tulerint.” The writer of the sixth argument had in his possession 
the play as we now have it, as well as the original edition, and carefully com- 
pared the two; but had no knowledge of the ‘“‘ Nubes posteriores,” prepared by 
the poet himself, ‘‘ quae propter causam quam dixi mature periissent.” ‘“ Sequi- 
tur nos habere Nubes priores, quibus ex posterioribus Nubibus quaedam non 
nimis apte agglutinata sunt: haec origo est Nubium, quas érttas adeo dicere 
poterimus. Est autem probabilis suspicio, non ipsum poetam fabulam con- 
taminasse, sed brevi post Aristophanem mortuum nescio quis contulit in unum 
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quae sibi in utraque fabula egregie placebant. Contaminata fabula in scena agi 
non potuit, quod omnes viderunt. ... Priores Nubes norant omnes, posteri- 
ores latebant et postquam fabula semel spectata fuerat, eam Aristophanes 
oblivioni tradiderat. Unicum exemplar, quod forte supererat, invenit is, ad 
quem Aristophanis libri pervenerunt, filius, nepos, fortasse alius quidam: 
hic eforum in gratiam contaminando tertiam fabulam fecit, quae postquam 
diu simul cum prioribus Nubibus circumlata fuit, tandem sola expetebatur, sola 
legebatur, sola denique salva ad nos pervenit propter eximiam disputationem 
inter τὸν δίκαιον et τὸν ἄδικον λόγον, quam in prioribus Nubibus lectores aegre 
desiderabant.” It is assumed by Naber and by Brentano, whom he here 
follows, that the writer of the sixth argument correctly attributes to the second 
edition of the play the dispute between the two λόγοι. In order that this may 
be in accordance with the facts, as Naber takes them, it is necessary to expunge 
from Plato’s Apology the thrice-made allusion to this, καὶ τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω 
ποιεῖν, He shows some not very cogent reasons for thinking these words inter- 
polated where they occur. He thus sums up the difference between the two 
plays as he conceives it: ‘In prioribus Nubibus Socrates et Chaerephon 
ridebantur propter ineptum naturae et grammaticae studium: ἄθεοι sunt et 
ὑπόμωροι, sed minime mali. In posteriore comoedia Chaerephontis nullae 
partes fuerunt, Socrates autem exagitabatur et repraesentabatur tanquam 
omnium odio et contemtu dignus, quippe qui iuventutem corrumperet et artem 
teneret, qua posset ὁ ἥττων λόγος vincere τὸν κρείττονα, In priore fabula Socratis 
discipuli discunt λέγειν, sed si ea disciplina abutuntur, nihil hoc ad Socratem, 
cuius est perridicula docendi methodus, sed quae neminem corrumpet nisi qui 
iam ante corruptus hoc aget ut deterius corrumpatur. In secunda fabula 
Socrates merus est Sophista Protagorae instar.” In the concluding portion of 
his paper, Naber endeavors to assign various parts of the existing play to the 
first or second edition, in accordance with these views. But in doing this he 
attributes some to the first edition which seem to imply the moral obliquity of 
Socrates’ school, as much as other passages which are relegated to the second. 
E. g., ν. 9Q, διδάσκουσ᾽ ἀργύριον ἦν τις διδῷ | λέγοντα νικᾶν καὶ δίκαια κάδικα. 


H. W. van der Mey follows (pp. 323-31) with notes on Thucydides. The 
exhortations of Herwerden have incited him to publish, at once, his observa- 
tions, instead of postponing them to some other occasion. He remarks that 
Herwerden’s edition shows that emendations of the text of Thucydides consist 
very largely in the removal of emblemata; and though much has been done, 
still some gleanings have been left, and ‘“‘equidem hoc gratae et laudabilis 
negligentiae beneficio usus has spicas legi.” One specimen only can be given, 
I 19, καὶ ol μὲν Λακεδαιμόνιοι οὐχ ὑποτελεῖς ἔχοντες φόρου τοὺς ξυμμάχους ἡγοῦντο, 
κατ᾽ ὀλιγαρχίαν δὲ σφίσι μόνον ἐπιτηδείως ὅπως πολιτεύσουσι θεραπεύοντες, “ Utrum 
Lacedaemonii artem imperandi ita exercebant ut sociis obsequium tribuerent, 
an socii maiestatem Lacedaemoniorum comiter conservabant? Magis cum 
utrorumque condicione consentaneum foret si pro θεραπεύοντες legeretur θεραπεύ- 
ovrag.(!) Praeterea sic altera pars sententiae habere quod verbis οὐχ ὑποτελεῖς 
oppositum esset, et verba ὅπως πολειτεύσουσι sponte sua migrarent in marginem, 
unde in orationem scriptoris se intulerunt.” Besides the fancied emd/emata, 
which are here detected, we have a few notes of a more general character; the 
first of which is as follows: I 6. 2, σημεῖον δ᾽ ἐστὶ ταῦτα τῆς 'Ελλάδος ἔτι οὕτω 
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νεμόμενα xré, “ Adverbium οὕτω indicat non ταῦτα sed τὰ veram esse lec- 
tionem.”’ 


At the end of this part (pp. 332-6), Herwerden begins some notes on the 
Republic of Plato. As a specimen may be quoted P. 337 D.: “ τί οὖν, ἐφη 
(Thrasymachus), ἂν ἐγὼ δείξω ἑτέραν ἀπόκρισιν παρὰ πάσας ταύτας [περὶ δικαιοσύ- 
νης abesse malim] βελτίω [τούτων abesse malim], τί ἀξιοῖς παθεῖν ; Ti ἀλλο, ἦν 
δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἢ ὅπερ προσήκει πάσχειν τῷ μὴ εἰδότι; προσήκει dE που μαθεῖν παρὰ τοῦ 
εἰδότος " καὶ ἐγὼ οὖν τοῦτο ἀξιῶ παθεῖν. 'Ἡδὺς γὰρ el, ἔφη, ἀλλὰ πρὸς τῷ μαθεῖν 
καὶ ἁπότισον [1]. ἁπότεισον] ἀργύριον. Stephanum requirentem πρὸς τὸ μαθεῖν 
recte quidem redarguit Stallbaum alludi dicens formulae indiciali ri ἄξως 
παθεῖν ἢ ἀποτεῖσαι, sed tamen non temere Stephanus haesisse mihi videtur in 
vulgata scriptura. Quippe nimis inepte in Thrasymachi responso conjungun- 
tur praemium et poena, nec fere dubito quin Plato eum fecerit respondentem: 
ἀλλὰ πρὸς TE παθεὶν (quemadmodum tu τὸ μαθεῖν vocas) καὶ ἀπότεισον ἀργύριον : 
suavis es, οἱ putas te ut vulgus damnatorum aut pena aut multa affectum iri; imo 
practer penam pecuniam mihi solves. Sic demum lepide haec dicta sunt.” P. 
360 D.: ἀληθῇ οἱόμενος, ὡς φησιν ὁ περὶ τοῦ τοιοίτου λόγου λέγων. “ Non est haec 
Graeca oratio. Sententia postulat: gsemadmodum contendit hutus sermonis 
auctor, t.e. lingua Platonica: ὥς φησιν ὁ πατὴρ τοῦ τοιούτου λόγου. Cf. Theaet. 
164 E; Symp.177 D; Phaedr. 274 Ε. Posteaquam ex Tp, t. e. πατήρ, factum 


est περί, corrector addidit Aéywv.” ° 
C. D. Morris. 


HERMES, 1883. 
No. III. 


E. Maas, Tibullische Sagen. Tibullus holds an exceptional place amongst the 
Augustan poets in the use of myths. There is comparatively little mythological 
book-learning in his elegies. This trait, however, according to Maas, Aas a 
few exceptions. Maas argues that the Sibyl, who foretells things to Aeneas, 
in II 5, 15. not the Sibyl of Cumae, but a Trojan Sibyl, the product of the 
Hellenistic era, and probably coined by Pergamenian scholars. Attempting 
to get at the further tradition of this legend, Maas suggests the freedman of 
Sulla, L. Cornelius Alexander Polyhistor, as the sponsor of the fable to the 
Roman public. 


E. Hiller, Die Tibullische Elegiensammlung. H. discusses, ¢. g., the 
spurious Priapea, charging Scaliger with some hurried work. As regards the 
extensive borrowing of phrases and sentiments, in III 5, 15-20 (Lygdamus), 
from three passages of Ovid (Ars Am. II 669 sqq.; Trist. IV 10,5; Am. II 
14, 23), Hiller suggests that these lines were inserted by the author himself, 
in preparing a later copy of the poem as a present to some patron, Messalinus, 
Ζ. σ. 

E. Albrecht, Beitraege zur Textkritik des Isaios. On pp. 362-74 the author 
attempts to point out interpolations, partly such as were intended by their 
authors to supply apparent defects of the traditional text, partly those which 
originally were mere marginal notes, not designed as interpolations. 

On pp. 374-81, H. proposes a number of changes, based purely on the 
observation of normal structure and phraseology. 


A. Kohler (Nuremberg) some time ago, in the Vatican, discovered new MSS 
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of two Latin medical writers, Pseudopliurus and Cassius Felix, which he 
discusses on pp. 382-05. 


U. Wilamowitz, Phaéthon. W. offers an attempt to reconstruct the Euripi- 
dean drama Phaéthon from the re/figuzae. The current and familiar version of 
the legend is due to Ovid’s elaboration. The fable of Euripides differs greatly. 
In it there is involved, apparently, a twofold actioa; one leading to the fall of 
Phaéthon, and the other leading to the discovery of the guilt of his mother 
Clymene. Merops, the ostensible father of Phaéthon and actual husband of 
Clymene, is presented as a man of coarse and overbearing demeanor, who 
proposes to marry his reputed son to an heiress of vast wealth. To escape 
from this necessity, Phaéthon resorts to the neighboring palace of Helios and 
insists upon receiving the fulfilment of a promise once given. In the 
beginning of his career, however, Phaéthon, without causing universal wreck, 
is hurled to the earth by Zeus, and Helios, who seems to have attended his 
son on a steed, at once resumes the guidance of his own chariot. 


Robert, in a paper suggested by the preceding, discusses the Phaéthon 
legend in Hesiod, and states that the same is substantially preserved in 
Hyginus. References in Schol. on Odyssey A, 325, p. 1689 (Eustathius), in 
Plato, Tim. 22,c; Plut. de Tranq. animi, p. 466, point to the Hesiodean 
version as being current and permanent. 


M. Frankel, Die Antidosis. Two new views on this odd contrivance of 
Attic law have been presented since Boeckh’s time. Boeckh held that the 
offer of exchanging possessions or fortunes (ἀντιδιδόναι) under the Attic law 
could result in actual and permanent exchange; viz. in case a citizen (called 
upon to perform a λειτουργία) believed that a citizen of ampler means had been 
passed by, he challenged the latter to do one of two things: either to assume 
the liturgy, or to exchange estates, the latter process, of course, being carried 
out under the verdict of the proper courts. 

In 1872, Dittenberger published a new view of Anétidosts. He refuses to 
believe that actual or permanent exchange of estates on the part of the litigants 
was actually intended or carried into effect. The parties took charge of one 
another’s property for the purpose merely of furnishing sworn affidavits to the 
court, concerning the assets of the other side. The court thereupon decided 
which of the two parties was the richer, and adjudged the latter liable to 
perform the liturgy. After this, each party resumed his own property. This 
is the view of asfidosis which Frankel supports in the present paper. At the 
same time, Frankel attempts to invalidate both the view of Boeckh and the 
more recent one of Thalheim (Fleckeisen’s Jhbb. 1877, p. 613), concurred in 
by Lipsius and Gilbert: the parties could take possession of one another's 
property in such a manner that he who was challenged as having a prior 
obligation to perform the liturgy could specify particular parcels of property 
which he wished to exchange, and the antidosis comprised two things: (1) a 
decision as to the proportion of relative possessions; (2) the actual exchange. 
Frankel looks upon Thalheim’s view as inferior to that of Boeckh.! 


1 Reasonable doubt may be entertained whether Frankel has made out his own case. 
Demosth. (Mid. 79) seems to be plainly inconsistent with Frankel’s view ; it is hard to see how 
temporary possession could enable the party offering ἀντίδοσις to remit suits instituted by the 
actual possessor, viz. suits concerning the property claimed in exchange.—E. G. 5. 
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No. IV. 


Th. Bergk, Philologische Paralipomena. Notable among these is the 
second, “ Ueber die Abfassungszeit der Andromache.” The date which 
Bergk considers to accord best with the numerous political allusions and 
invectives of the play is 423 B. C. (Ol. 89, 2), when the exasperation of Athens 
against Sparta was at its height, at the time when in the one year’s truce the 
Spartans refused to undo the work of Brasidas on the Thracian coast. Bergk’s 
mastery of detail is very great, and special students of Euripides will do well 
to note this paper. Still, as regards method, it is noteworthy that even a 
veteran like Bergk manipulates the point of his argument, in the latter portion 
of his discourse, just as if it were a fixed and accepted fact, a subtle species 
of petttio which vitiates many a German classical paper. 

The fourth paper is entitled “ De Libello περὶ Αϑηναίων πολιτείας." Bergk 
considers the much-discussed treatise very nearly contemporary with the Birds 
of Aristophanes, but esteems it a hopeless task to establish the author. His 
remarks are mainly critical and refer to definite passages in the text. Cobet’s 
emendations of this text he values but lightly, and turns from them with the 
remark : “ Sed taedet plura confidentiae exempla, quae Cobetus hic et aliis 
locis edidit, percensere.” 


Joh. Schmidt (Halle) reprints “ The Medico-botanical Glossary of Siena.” 
The terms explained in this vocabulary are mostly Greek, but written in 
Latin characters, abounding in corruption of orthography and transliteration. 
The explanations are mostly Latin, but Romance terminations are freely used 
also. Schmidt suggests that collections like the present one are based upon 
the alphabetical enumerations of the φάρμακα ἁπλᾶ, such as became customary, 
after the example of Galenus, with the medical writers who used Greek. 
The present compilation, according to Schmidt, is older than the gth 
century A. D.! 


Th. Kock (Weimar), Ein Capitel aus der formalen Logik, angewandt auf 
Aristoteles und Platon. After having set forth the nature of contradictory 
antitheses in which the two members exhaust the sum-total of possible predi- 
cation (principium exclusi tertii), Aristotle (De Interpretatione 7, p. 176, line 
16), gives the following example: 


All human beings are white 
Not all human beings are white. 


But as these two predications do not exclude a third, the example is false. 

In Plato’s Protag. 320. sqq., the aim of “ Socrates” is to prove the following 
thesis: the cardinal virtues are substantially identical or indissoluble. In order 
to compel the assent of his principal interlocutor, ‘‘ Socrates’ confronts the latter 
with the following alternative: either personal probity (δικαιοσύνη) is pious, etc., 
or it isimpious, But pious and impious, Kock holds, are not contradictory anti- 


1 The translations and explanations seem to mark a period of transition; we find the Latin 
genitive and also the periphrasis with de, ¢. g. No. 274 semen oleastri; 285 Lauri folia;: 
293 uncula caballi; 307 grana uvac, but 335 flores de vile; 409 sugia de furno vitrarie, 
Romance forms the second declension are particularly frequent: 407 aframento lucido ; 
419 gladiolo; 346 argento vivo; 310 serpullo; 89 spalto sudaico, etc,, etc., but 201 danrus ; 
206 capriolum ; 189 sucus; 253 cetrium, etc. 
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theses, excluding further predication. One of the two contrary antitheses may 
be denied to a given subject, but thereby the affirmation of the opposite (or 
polaric antithesis, as K. aptly terms it) is by no means a logical resultant. 
Formal logic, as Kock correctly states, does not determine the number of 
possibilities intervening between two “" polaric”’ antitheses. 

There cannot be any doubt as to the sincerity of Plato in this argumentation. 
This, the positive part of the dialogue, is free from the irony which permeates 
the greater part of the work. It seems to me that, in this view of the matter, 
Kock is right, as against Stallbaum, Bonitz and others. 


F. Leo (Kiel), Lectiones Plautinae. Leo discusses detailed points of diction 
in which the Atticism of the originals is patent, or allusions which Plautus did 
not succeed in eliminating, ¢ g. in MMostellaria 1151: optumas frustrationes 
dederis in comoedits, viz, an opportunity for ridiculing them on the stage. In 
accordance with this purely Attic sense (for in the Roman transcription there 
was no place for personal ridicule) Leo changes 1149 sqq.: Th. Quid ego nunc 
faciam? Tr. Si amicus Diphil aut Philemoni es (previous reading : “ si amicus 
Demipho aut Philonides”) dicito eis quo pacto tuos te servos ludificaverit : 
optumas frustrationes dederis in comoediis. This specimen may serve to 
indicate the purport of the paper. 


Th. Schiche, In Ciceros Briefen an Atticus. The MSS tradition of books 
XII-XITI, Schiche premises, does not present the exact limits of each separate 
letter, nor are the letters found in strictly chronological order. It may be 
useful to present Schiche’s results in this matter: 

In 46 B.C., XII: 2; 5,§4; 3; 4; 5 down to Luciium sua; 6; 7; 8; If; I. 

In 45 B.C., XII: 13; 14; 15; 16; 18; 17; 18a; 19; 20; 12; 22; 23; 24; 
25; 26; 27; 28; 29; 33; 30; 31, 83, + 32; 31, $1 and 2; 34 - 35, §1; 35, 
§2, -+ 36; 37; 38, 81: and 2; 38, $3 and 4; 39; 40; 42 down to scribam ad te; 
41; 42 from venerat mihi on, + 43: 44-+ 45, §1, down to verdis ; 26; 406 - 47, 
§1, down to poteris; 47 de mustela down to 48 esse; 45 from de Alftica on; 50; 
48 from senticham on, - 49; 51; 52; 53. XIII: 2,1,down to Zrote; 1; 27; 
28 - 29, §1, down to ofortere ; 29, §2 and 3,-¢ 30, §1, down to dederas ; 31; 
30, 82 and 3, from commodum on; 2, §2 and 3,- 3; 32; 5; 33, §$§1-3: 4; 6; 
5, from de Caelo down to expedies ; 7,13 7,2; 9; 10; 11: 12; 13 14; 15+ 
16; 17-+ 18; 19; 21, §§4-7; 20; 22; 8; 33, δά and 5; 23; 24-+ 25, §1, down 
to opus est; 25, from de Andromene on; 35 -+- 36; 43-+ 44; 38; 39; 40; 41; 
34; 9; 10; 21, §§1-3; 47b; 48; 37; 455 46; 47a; 49; 50; 51; 52; 42. 

Otto-Richter prints a few supplementary notes on the Clivus Capitolinus. 
The first of these is of general interest to scholars: ἮΝ. Dérpfeld (Mittheil. des 
Deutschen Archaeol. Inst. zu Athen, VII 3, p. 277 sqq.) has shown that the 
Greek foot-measure was not = 0.308 millimeter, but 0.296, and promises to 
prove that in Rome, down to the third century B. C., there was current an 
Italian foot-measure of 0.278 m. Thus, then, the apparent discrepancy between 
the data of Dionysius, concerning the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and the 


results of recent excavations may be explained. 
E. G. SIHLER. 
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ARCHIV FOR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Erster Jahr- 
gang. Heft 3. 


This number is one of varied interest. It contains several articles which 
are based upon the material already received from the numerous collaborators: 
furnishing a good earnest of what may be expected in the future. A provi- 
sional specimen of the contemplated Thesaurus is given, pp. 427-36, embracing 
? Abacinus—Abalobus. 

The first article, pp. 321-8, entitled “ Beobachtungen auf dem Gebiete des 
Mediciner-latein,” is by G. Helmreich. He shows that, to prevent confusion 
between the plant cucurdifa and the same word with the transferred meaning 
of cupping-glass, the latter was called by Celsus cucserdstuda, by the elder Pliny 
cucurbita medicinalis, while Juvenal designates it as ventosa cucurbita, an 
expression evidently borrowed from the vulgar speech. In medical writers of 
a later date, ventosa alone is found, and this seems finally to have displaced 
cucurbita, passing over into the Romance languages, cf. Ital. and Span. ventosa, 
Fr. ventouse. The classical term for leech was Airudo, but Celsus used sasgut- 
suga, which afterwards prevailed to such an extent that, in the fourth century, 
hirudo may be practically regarded as obsolete. Doubtless, the confusion 
with Aivundo, in the popular pronunciation, contributed to this result. In the 
same way cantabrum supplanted furfur. A fine instance of the possibility of 
enriching the Latin vocabulary from Greek sources is furnished by the word 
mulca, evidently to be connected with mudgeo, auéAyw, denoting a cooling drink 
made of sour milk. The word is given by Galen as Roman, and the earliest 
instance of its use in Latin is in Apicius, VII 308. Another cooling drink, 
perhaps of a less innocent nature, was recentatum, given by Alexander, of 
Tralles, as pexevrdroy, Givba,a name for a kind of mortar, is shown to be of 
Semitic origin, and its repeated use by Cassius Felix furnishes further evidence 
in favor of his being an African. 


On pp. 329-43, the editor, with his usual fulness and suggestiveness, 
discusses pandus and its derivatives, in the treatment of which the lexica are 
delightfully vague. Etymologically, pasdus must be connected with pandere. 
To the same root belongs Panda, a name for the goddess of the harvest, so 
called, perhaps, as Wdlfflin ingeniously suggests, because she causes the stalks 
to bend under the weight of the full ears. Tibullus speaks of tuga panda, but 
no author, before Sidonius, employs avatrum pandum. Vergil uses pandas 
carinas, a phrase derived from Ennius, while puppis panda belongs to the latest 
poetry. Many passages seem to prove that pandus properly denoted a concave 
rather than a convex curve. So Diomedes speaks of the sign for a short 
vowel as ‘brevis virgula panda et contractior quasi ¢ sursum spectans.” Accord- 
ingly, sasum pandum is a turned-up nose, a pug; and when Ovid applies the 
epithet to the unfortunate ass, reference is made, not to the belly, but to the 
back, sunk in from the weight of many burdens, just as Pliny, in speaking of 
the bees, says ‘‘onsstae remeant sarcina pandatac.” The word seems to have 
remained longest in use in the Spanish peninsula, and survives in the Span. 
pando, which the dictionary of the Spanish Academy of 1822 distinctly defines 
as concave. In a note, Otto Friedrich proposes to restore sense to Sergius 
Explan. in Donatum 4, 497, 2 K., by reading peregrinum for /femininum. 
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Thielman contributes another instance of the use of the vulgar diminutive 
satudius, discussed by Buecheler on Ὁ. 103 of the Archiv. 


J. H. Schmalz, pp. 344-9, shows how the use of the ablative absolute of the 
perfect deponent participle with an object, beginning in Sallust, with one 
example, was extended by Ovid and Livy and Valerius Maximus until, in the 
elder Pliny, it becomes quite frequent. The attitude of later writers, Christian 
and profane, toward this construction, is also stated, and an alphabetical list 
given of the verbs so used. The comparatively rare use of the plural of the 
perfect active potential and the perfect deponent is also discussed. The use 
of the perfect deponent potential in the singular is very rare, and Terence, 
And. 203, seems to furnish the earliest example: sdivis factlius passus sim, etc. 
Gitlbauer illustrates the value of verbal statistics by showing that Horatian 
usage requires us to read, in Odes, III 4, v. 43, éeerdam, and, in y. 47, termas. 


Wolfflin follows with an article on Rime in Latin, pp. 350-89, considering 
not so much the historical development, as the finished product. Mdtus and 
gratus are correct rimes, rdtus and grdtus less correct. Rimes of inflexion 
merely, as of the infin. ave are, ere ere, are excluded from the discussion; so, 
too, mere coincidence in a derivative suffix, and compounds having the same 
ending as -ficus, or (iticines and fubicines. Gemens and Amens constitute rimes, 
while fens and gemens do not; ves and spes rime, 50 ove and γμδογέ, since the 
nominatives differ, but not vicfore and bellatore, where the suffix is the same. 
Two positions are possible for the riming words. They are either immediately 
connected copulatively or disjunctively, merus et verus, aut pictus aut fictus 
(reimende Verbindungen), or each word closes a verse or half-verse in poetry, 
or parallel clauses in prose (Gliederreim or Satzreim). Some of the earliest 
formulae of incantation exhibit rimes of the first position, mostly inflexional. 
Plautus has not a few instances of strict rimes, although alliteration is a much 
more prominent feature of his verse: cf. Merc. prol. 25, error, terror; so Ter- 
ence, Ad. 912, sollicitando et pollicitando; Eun. 236, pannis annisqgue. Corni- 
ficius exhorts to moderation in the use of this figure. The example he gives 
is one afterwards well worn, satius est uti regibus quam uti malis legibus. 
Classical writers take, in the main, the same stand as Cornificius. In his 
later orations, Cicero uses rimes very sparingly, while in the letters which 
have a more familiar tone, they are more frequent. Caesar, Livy, Seneca and 
the elder Pliny yield but few instances. Classical poetry made little effort in 
this direction. Ovid, who might have been a ready rimer, chose not to be. 
Horace has vera meraque virtus and videt ridetque Phikppus. Most of the 
examples of Homoeoteleuton, cited by the grammarians, are instances of 
inflexional rimes. Rime acquires a new importance among the African 
writers,and here Apuleius is most fruitful, the examples being so numerous 
that it is difficult to classify them. Tertullian and Augustine carry the 
development still further, perhaps under the influence of the Hebrew rimes of 
Scripture. From Africa the riming tendency passes over to Europe, and later 
Christian writers furnish new instances. Rimes of the second position (Glieder 
or Satzreime) occur in the Saturnian verse, but not as a marked feature. Ina 
magic formula, preserved by Varro, we have Zerra pestem teneto, salus hic 
maneto, with which may be compared Verg. Ecl. 8, 80, Limsms ut hic durescit, et 
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haec ut cera liquescit, Only a few examples of this form of rime can be gleaned 
from Plautus, Ennius and Lucretius, from Horace, Ovid and Vergil; but 
Seneca could not resist the temptation to use them. Here, again, the African 
writers lay aside all restraint. -Apuleius is especially fond of Satzreim, and 
Tertullian invents new applications of it. (The question whether there is any 
outside influence at work here must be left to Semitic scholars.) Rime thus 
came into the church, and continued to be cultivated in moder poetry. An 
alphabetical list of words found in riming combinations concludes the article. 


On p. 389, Havet points out the existence of the adverb guodie (5 ἢ) analogous 
to hodie in several inscriptions, and recognizes the adverb rather than go dite 
in Cicero, Div. in Caec. 41. 


The next article, by Franz Seck, on the suffix aster, astra, astrum, shows what 
advantages the co-operative method has for the collection of material. 


The same is true of the remaining articles by W6lfflin, on the desiderative 
verbs, on the use of “nus and of abante. The skill shown in the grouping of 
the facts, and the summing up of the results, leaves little to be desired. 


In the Miscellen, numerous curious and difficult words are made the subject 
of brief remarks. The specimen of the Thesaurus given is so much superior, 
in point of completeness, to anything yet attempted in Latin lexicography, 
that we are filled with envy of the scholar of the future, let us hope the not 
very distant future, who shall have, at once, at his command a Thesaurus of 


the entire Latin language elaborated on the same scale. 
M. WARREN. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. Série VIII, Tome II. 
No. 2. Aofit-Septembre, 1883. 


De Vogiié publishes the Greek and Aramaic texts of the great Palmyrene 
inscription, with translation, and a discussion of the commercial and political 
life of Palmyra in the first century of our era. 


Guyard gives a new instalment of his Assyrian lexicographical notes. 
Aymonier finishes his remarks on the old-Khmer inscriptions. 


Joseph and Hartwig Derenbourg print fourteen unedited Sabean inscrip- 
tions belonging to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres, with gram- 
matical and historical remarks. 


Senart points out the value of ancient Indian inscriptions for linguistic and 
literary chronology, and remarks that the Acoka inscriptions prove that their 
alphabets were not then employed for the notation of classic Sanskrit; that 
their orthography is nevertheless influenced by etymological knowledge, which 
must be referred to the oral cultivation of the Vedic-religious language; and 
that the different versions of the Acoka monuments belong orthographically to 
two systems, one, the more learned, represented by the inscriptions of Kapur 
di Giri and Girnar, the second, more purely Pracrit and popular, embracing all 
the other inscriptions. 


Halévy proposes, as etymology of Ashpenaz, Dan. I 3, the Persian aspany, 
“hotel,” and supposes that the Hebrew writer transferred the name of this 
place to the officer who had control of it. 
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Imbault-Huart gives a fragment of a journey in the Chinese province 
Kiang-su. 


Tome IV. No.2. Février—Mars, 1884. 


Léon Feer continues his Buddhist Studies with a dissertation on “ how one 
becomes a preta.”” A preta is a dead man, one who has gone before (pra iéa), 
but one who has returned alive, moves, speaks, has needs, and suffers, His 
crime is avarice, refusal to give to others what they need. He is visited 
with terrible punishments, and is delivered by gifts bestowed by his rela- 
tives on the needy. 


Clément Huart illustrates the important position held by women at Bagdad 
under the Abbasside Califs, by sketches of three female musicians, one of 
whom was attached to the harem of the Calif Motawakkil, the second was the 
slave of a private man, and the third seems to have been free. With all the 
differences in their positions and characters—for the Calif’s slave was faithful 
to her master even after his death, while the others led dissolute lives—they 
had in common their talent as poets and musicians, for which they were 
honored and sought after. 


Abel Bergaigne continues his studies in the lexicon of the Rigveda. 


J. Halévy defends his construction of the Libyan alphabet against objections 
made by recent writers. 

Stanislas Guyard describes a new Assyrian verb-stem dars, with the signifi- 
cation “to set, or set one’s self, across, crosswise, manifest, be manifested, set a 
seal across, seal.” 

Rubens Duval suggests that the district called by the Syrian lexicographers 
“the upper country,” is not Dilman, but the neighborhood of Sahrazir, the 
eastern part of Beth-Garmai. 


Book notices. E. J. W. Gibb’s Ottoman poems, translated into English 
verse, London, 1882, is warmly praised by Barbier-Meynard. Meynard ex- 
presses his gratitude to the Trustees of the British Museum for their Catalogue 
of Persian MSS, of which the third volume has now appeared. 


C. de Harlez gives translations of some Manju texts, and earnestly com- 
mends the study of the language, especially as bearing on the comprehen- 
sion of Chinese books and affairs. 


No. 3. Avril-Mai-Juin. 

Pognon completes his work on the Assyrian inscription of Meru-nirari I, 
correcting some details in his former papers, and adding a glossary of ideo- 
grams and words. 


Clermont-Ganneau describes three spurious Phenician monuments: 1. A 
scarabaeus in the Louvre (No. 592 in Notice des antiquités assyriennes, etc.), 
with inscription, the whole copied from one in the British Museum (H. 433). 
2. Bronze figurine in British Museum, marked 6-27-83-2, representing some 
quadruped, and containing the name Gadyaton. 3. Winged bull of terra cotta, 
sent to Clermont-Ganneau, by Mordtmann, from Constantinople, with the 
legend “Yehaumelek ben Yirpel,’ the name copied from this king’s stele 
recently published by de Vogilé. Some of these forgeries seem to have been 
done in the East. 
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In his papers on Moslem numismatics and metrology, H. Sauvaire has now 
come to weights, which he here treats at great length. He begins by fixing 
the values of the principal legal weights, the dirhem at 3 gr. 0898, the mithkal 
at 4 gr. 414, and then enumerates the others, giving references to authorities. 


In chapter third of his study of the Piyadasi inscriptions, Senart discusses 
the edicts of Sahasarim, Ripnath, Bairat, and Bhabra, and the inscriptions of 
the grottoes of Baribar. 


Stanislaus Guyard offers hypotheses, corrections and new suggestions for the 
Van inscriptions, with particular reference to Sayce’s work. 

Abel Bergaigne continues his studies in the lexicon of the Rigveda. 

Zendik is a Moslem name for heretics, especially dualists and manichaeans, 
and is by the Arab Masudi derived from the Persian Zend, the name of the 
commentary on the Avesta. James Darmesteter points out that sendié is in 
fact borrowed from the Persian, but has nothing to do with the commentary ; 
it is from the Avestan safda, Pahlvi sand, ‘‘ sorcery,” and signifies ‘“ sorcerer.” 


C. H. Toy. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Die Sprache der Mittelkentischen Evangelien (Codd. Royal 1 A 14 and Hatton 
38). Ein Beitrag zur Englischen Grammatik, von MAX RIEMANN. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1883. 110 9. 


The author makes a very full grammatical study of the language of the 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels contained in the above-mentioned two MSS of the 
twelfth century, the latest that we possess, basing his studies on the Cambridge 
edition projected by Kemble, who prepared part of St. Matthew, which, after 
his death, was completed and published by Hardwicke in 1858. The edition 
was completed by Prof. Skeat, who issued St. Mark, 1871, St. Luke, 1874, and 
St. John, 1878. Prof. Skeat, in his preface to St. Luke, determined the relation 
of the six MSS to each other, showing that the Hatton MS (H) was copied 
from the Royal (R), which was itself a copy of the Bodleian 441 (B). Riemann 
brings forward additional proofs that H was copied from R, and after a lengthy 
grammatical study (about 100 pages) of both the phonology and inflection, 
concludes that both of these MSS are of the same dialect, and that this is the 
Kentish, as appears from a brief comparison with the recognized Kentish 
monuments, the Glosses, the Paraphrase of the fifty-first psalm, and the Hymn 
“‘wuton wuldrian,” and the much later Ayenbite of Inwyt (ed. Morris for E. 
E. T. Society). While the grammar of the Gospels, as given in these MSS, is 
very full, the comparison is very brief. Riemann does not take into considera- 
tion the so-called Kentish Psalter (Zeuner, Halle, 1881), as both Sweet and 
Sievers have contested the correctness of this designation, and he thinks that 
it needs further confirmation. He takes exception to Skeat’s dates, who 
assigned R to the reign of Stephen and H to that of Henry II, considering 
that Wanley, who assigned both to the reign of Henry II, is more nearly right, 
and that the apparent difference of language is due to the fact that R was 
copied from a more correct exemplar than H was, the copyist of R having intro- 
duced errors of his own. Prof. Skeat had assigned the Hatton Gospels to 
about 1170, and they are used by Dr. Murray, in his New English Dictionary, 
as c. 1160, so the Royal MS cannot well be placed later than 1150, and both 
belong to the Old English Transition period. A few misprints, not mentioned 
in the errata, have been noticed, the most important of which is (p. 6) ‘ Dass 
R unmittelbar aus H abgeschrieben ist,” etc., which should be “H aus R.” 
An index would have aided reference. 


S. Editha, sive Chronicon Vilodunense im Wiltshire Dialekt aus MS Cotton. 
Faustina B III. Herausgegeben von C. HorsTMANN. Heilbronn, Gebr. 
Henninger, 1883. VIII u. 116S. 

Horstmann continues his invaluable services to Middle English literature 
by the publication of this edition of St. Editha from the unique MS above 
mentioned. It is a poem of nearly 5000 lines, with alternate rime, but, as 
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Horstmann remarks at the close of his short preface, the rhythm'of four accents 
is so rude that it does violence to every rule. It was published in 1830 by W. 
H. Black under the title Chronicon Vilodunense, and is thus cited in Dr. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary, with the assigned date 1420, which Horst- 
mann concurs in, as in the list of founders of the abbey of Wilton Henry V is 
mentioned as still living. The poem gives the history of the abbey from its 
origin as a priory with thirteen nuns under King Egbert (830), and the 
foundation of the abbey by King Alfred (890), on to King Edgar, whose 
daughter was St. Editha, and her mother was a novice of the abbey. ' Then 
follow the history of St. Editha, abbess of the monastery, her miracles during 
life and after death (984), the translation of her bones, and the numerous 
miracles performed by her, with occasional apparitions, during the reigns of 
various sovereigns down to Henry I. The MS contains also, in the same 
dialect and verse-measure, the legend of St. Etheldrede (printed in Horst- 
mann’s A.-E. Legenden, Neue Folge); these two constitute the sole certain 
monuments of the dialect of Wiltshire, and, therefore, from a linguistic point 
of view they are of the highest importance. 

Horstmann rightly says: “ Die Form ist noch ausserordentlich primitiv, der 
Satzbau ohne jede Neigung zur Periode, stete Wiederholungen nachschleppend ; 
es ist als ob die Sprache und die Diktion nach Jahrhunderte zuriickseien.” 
Although not earlier than 1415-20, it is much more archaic than Robert of 
Brunne, over 100 years earlier. The poet shows himself to be a very learned 
man, familiar with the Latin literature of the time. ‘“ Der Stil,” adds Horst- 
mann, ‘ist chronikenhaft, naiv, und nicht ohne einen historischen Reiz, wie 
gerade eine solche urvaterliche Schreibweise fesseln kann.’’ It would be an 
interesting and valuable study to frame a grammar of the Wiltshire dialect 
from these two legends, and a real contribution to the history of the English 
dialects. 


Wulfstan. Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen Homilien, nebst untersuch- 
ungen tiber ihre echtheit. Herausgegeben von A. NAPIER. I. Text 
und Varianten. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1883. X u. 
318 S. 


This work forms the fourth volume of the Sammlung Englischer Denkm§4ler 
in kritischen Ausgaben, the other volumes being J. Zupitza’s edition of 
Aelfric’s Grammatik und Glossar, I. Text und Varianten; A. Brandl’s Thomas 
of Erceldoune; and G. Liidtke’s The Erl of Tolous and the Emperes of 
Almayn. Napier proposes to print in critical form all the writings which have 
been ascribed to Wulfstan, Archbishop of York (1002-1023),' and then to settle 
those which were really written by him, basing his work upon Wanley’s 
Catalogue, in which fifty-four Homilies are ascribed to Wulfstan. To these 
eight others are added, so that the volume contains sixty-two in all, but some 
are at once denied to Wulfstan and attributed to Aelfric and others. Twenty- 
three MSS have been examined, and this first part contains the Anglo-Saxon 
text and the MS variations, now printed for the first time, with a few excep- 
tions. The second part will contain an investigation of the authorship. 


1See also Napier's dissertation, Ueber die Werke des altenglischen Erzbischofs Wulfstan. 
Weimar, 1882. 
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Cynewulf’s Elene, mit einem Glossar. Herausgegeben von J. ZUPITZA. 
Zweite Auflage. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1883. VIII u. 
80 S. 


Zupitza has already found it necessary to issue a second edition of his 
Cynewulf’s Elene, and in this edition he has made use of a collation of the 
MS by Kndll and one by R. Wiilcker. The variations and conjectures of 
editors are given in foot-notes. It deserves notice that the glossary is arranged 
as in his A.-E. Uebungsbuch, that is, the long vowels are not separated from 
the short ones, ¢ is treated with a, ea stands before εὖ, co before δ, ἐξ before 
tf, to before é, initial p or ὅ after y, medial and final under d@. This arrange- 
ment is a convenient one for editors to follow, offers a consistent plan, and is 
preferable to that of Heyne in his edition of “ Beowulf.” But the meanings 
of the words are given with too great conciseness, and in this respect the 
glossary is not equal to that of Heyne. It seems unnecessary to add another 
to the divisions of the Anglo-Saxon strong verbs as given by Grimm, Koch, 
Maetzner, and Sievers. That of Sievers might well have been followed, so 
that we might gradually attain some uniformity of nomenclature. A brief 
bibliography has been supplied, which increases the usefulness of this excellent 
edition. 


Jahresbericht tber die Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der germanischen 
Philologie. Herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft fir deutsche Philologie 
in Berlin. Funfter Jahrgang, 1883. Leipzig, Reissner, 1884. 


This valuable journal has completed its fifth year, and has taken a high 
position in the bibliographical world. It embraces all departments of Teutonic 
philology, the special works and articles being distributed under twenty-two 
sections, whose titles I have not space to transcribe, but suffice it to say that 
they include lexicography, grammar, both general and special, dialectology, 
literary and social history, antiquities, mythology, paedagogy, and works and 
essays relating to each one of the Teutonic languages. A marked feature of 
the publication is that, in addition to the title, references are given to impor- 
tant reviews of the work named, and often a brief summary of the character of 
the work and of the views expressed by the reviewers, so that it is of practical 
utility to all students of Teutonic philology. 

The section on English is under the care of Dr. John Koch, Professor in the 
Dorotheenstadtischen Realgymnasium in Berlin, and well known to students 
of English as a Chaucer scholar. This section includes about 320 works and 
articles in one or another department of English philology and literature, out 
of a total of over 1800 noticed in the volume. Those embraced under the 
title Monuments (Denkmaler) cover only the Old English (¢. ¢. Anglo-Saxon) 
and Middle English periods, closing with the fifteenth.century, as it would 
increase to too great an extent the compass of the work to include with such 
detail the bibliography of modern English works. By way of example, it may 
be mentioned that under “ Beowulf” fourteen titles are given, including 
Holder’s reprint of the MS; the E. E. T. Society’s Autotype Facsimile, edited 
by Professor Zupitza; Professor Harrison’s reprint of Heyne’s text; articles, 
programs, and essays by Professor Sievers and others; the reprint of Grein’s 
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translation ; and my own translation, with a brief account of it and references to 
notices in different journals. The work will be found a very useful bibliogra- 
phical aid to scholars. 

— J. Μ. 6. 


The new edition of Hadley’s Greek Grammar, by Prof. F. Ὁ. ALLEN, of Har- 
vard, will attract general attention among school teachers. (New York, Apple- 
tons, 1884.) No one can pronounce on the merits of a school-book without actual 
trial. The little that can be said by one who is not in a position to make use of 
this practical test must relate to the theoretical foundation. Still some things are 
patent to the very first inspection as improvements on the old edition. Such are 
the marking of the quantity of the ancipfites and the addition of the references, 
the latter after the revised edition of Kriger’s grammar, on which Hadley was 
largely dependent. Of the other and more important changes, Professor Allen 
given a summary in his preface. The order of treatment has been changed in 
a few instances and the nomenclature of the suffixes of the verb simplified ; 
the paradigms have been presented in greater accordance with Attic usage. 
But all is not changed that should have been changed, and those who are 
amused at the persistence of oversights and blunders in the best books will be 
amused at the persistence of some mistakes which have passed their legal 
majority. So, for instance, Hadley, in 289 4, says: ‘v is used for 21, being the 
2tst letter of the alphabet.’ This lapse, so strange in so accomplished a 
scholar, has stood twenty-four years without correction, and Professor Allen’s 
printers have been so unfortunate as to make of the v a ν, The syntax of 
the moods is dependent on Goodwin, and the categories of general and 
particular, now familiarly recognized—thanks to Baumlein in Germany and 
Goodwin in this country—are unduly emphasized. Historical facts are ignored 
to make a rule. It is in nowise true, for instance, that εἰ with the indica- 
tive present is always particular, and the rule has to be crossed by an 
exception that destroys it. (See A. J. P., III, p. 435). For the treatment of 
the final sentence also Professor Allen does homage to Professor Goodwin. 
While letting down the bars so generously to the subjunctive and practically 
reversing the rule of sequence for so familiar an author as Homer, for Aischylos, 
for Sophokles, for Aristophanes (A. J. P., V, p. 438), in honor of prose freedom, it 
is a pity that Professor Allen should not have uttered one little word of caution 
as to ὡς, which figures side by side with iva. In a syntax that considers so much 
‘unimportant or self-evident,” it is hardly to be expected that any distinction 
should be made between ὡς and ὡς ἄν, ὅπως and ὅπως ἄν, and εἰ with the future 
indicative is said not to differ essentially from ἐάν with subjunctive, both the 
examples given being oddly enough of a minatory character. But among the 
traditional counter-senses one finds the statement that the second person of 
the future “is used as a softened form of command.” Supposing this to be 
true—and it is conspicuously false (A. J. P., IV, p. 440)—it shows a range of 
observation as to tone which should include some other things that have 
been omitted as “unimportant or self-evident.” Surely after Sturm’s treatise 
on πρίν (A. J. P., IV, p. 82), to say nothing of work done nearer home, a more 
satisfactory statement of the use of that particle might have been expected. 
But these and other matters must be reserved for a more elaborate article on a 
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number of syntactical works that demand early attention. The book is clearly 
printed, and the spirit of practical good sense which characterized the first 
edition is conspicuous in this. 


Handbook of Latin Writing. By Henry PREBLE and CHARLES P. PARKER. 
Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 1884. 


The bulk of this little book consists of passages of English, chiefly narra- 
tive, and each containing some twenty or thirty lines, to be rendered into Latin. 
But there are no hints as to the phraseology or turns of expression it may be 
desirable to employ in the translation appended to the separate exercises. The 
editors have preferred to group together all their suggestions in an introduc- 
tion, and have given a single specimen of their own handling of a similar pas- 
sage. Many of these remarks are useful and show a nice appreciation of the 
characteristics of Latin style. But as of each it may be said with Capt. Bunsby, 
‘the bearings of this observation lays in the application on it,” some teachers 
may desiderate a more direct connection between the introductory hints and 
the separate exercises. Indeed, the maturity implied by the assumed ability of 
the pupil to handle the exercises without further aid seems a little inconsis- 
tent with the elementary character of some of those suggestions. However, 
as a collection of material, the book leaves nothing to be desired, and a teacher 
who will take the pains can use it with his class with profit. 

C. D. Morris. 


Deutsche J.itteraturdenkmale der 18 u. το Jahrhunderts, herausgegeben von 
BERNHARD SEUFERT. Νο. 19. A. W.Schlegel’s Vorlesungen iiber schéne 
Litteratur u. Kunst. Dritter Theil: Geschichte der romantischen Littera- 
tur. Heilbronn, Gebrider Henninger, 1884. 


The famous Heilbronn house continues undauntedly the important enter- 
prise of reproducing the literary monuments of Germany This volume com- 
pletes the set of A. W. Schlegel’s Lectures—revolutionary in their time, still 
memorable, still worth reading and weighing. Slow to receive impres- 
sions from abroad, the English public felt Schlegel’s views as novelties even 
within the memory of middle-aged men, and those whose boyhood owed much 
to Schlegel will be glad to revive their acquaintance with the aesthetics of the 
period. 


A Hand-book of Latin Synonyms. Basedon Meissner’s Kurzgefasste Latein- 
ische Synonymik. By EpGAR 5. SHUMWAY. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 
1884. 


- A useful translation of a useful compendium. Still the whole thing could 
be put in a corner of a Latin Composition, and one dreads the multiplication 
of little text-books on special lines of study. The inner margin is liberal, 
so that students may enter such additional synonyms as they find in their read- 
ing; but students who would do this, would want something much more elab- 
orate. 
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Homer's Iliad I~XII. With an introduction, a brief Homeric Grammar, and 
notes by D. B. Monro. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1884. 


An attractive edition for schools. The summary of the Homeric Question 
will be useful to beginners, though it does not give all the recent phases of 
the controversy ; the Homeric grammar is full enough for its immediate pur- 
pose, and those who are more familiar with German work than with English— 
as are most American scholars—will be glad that Mr. Monro has not limited 
himself strictly to the limits of a school edition, but has made occasional refer- 
ences to special treatises in English. The notes seem to strike a happy mean. 


Orbis Terrarum Antiquus in Scholarum usum depictus ab ALB. VAN KAMPEN. 
Gothae, Sumptibus Justi Perthes, 1884. 


A serviceable school atlas—not too crowded. Upper and Lower Italy face 
each other—a great gain. Athens is given after Curtius and Kaupert in a 
large and singularly clear map, but Olympia and Troy are on too small a scale 
to serve any Serious purpose. 


Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, will soon publish an Introduction to the 
Study of Language, being a critical survey of the history and methods of com- 
parative Philology of the Indo-European languages, by B. Delbriick, translated 
by E. Channing, 


NECROLOGY. 


Lewis R. PACKARD, 


Hillhouse Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale College, 
died at his home, in New Haven, Sunday morning, October 26, 1884. 

He was born in Philadelphia, August 22, 1836; son of Frederick A. Packard, 
Esq., who was prominent in all manner of good works in that city from 1829 
to his death in 1867. 

On his father’s side, he was connected with Professors Alpheus S. Packard, of 
Bowdoin, A. S. Packard, of Brown, and W. A. Packard, of Princeton, and 
with the Quincys. Through his mother, he was connected with the Hookers, 
Dwights, and Whitneys. He studied at Northampton during the academic 
year, 1851-52. He entered Yale College in the fall of 1852, and graduated 
with distinction four years later. He pursued graduate studies fora year in 
New Haven, and during 1857-58 in Berlin. He served as tutor at Yale from 
1859 to 1863, when he was appointed assistant professor of Greek. Meanwhile 
he was interested, also, in the study of theology; and preached occasionally 
as long as his health permitted. In 1866 he was made Hillhouse professor of 
Greek. He spent the winter of 1866-67 in Athens. He married, December 
29, 1870, Miss Harriet M. Storrs, daughter of the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs of 
Brooklyn. They have one child, a daughter. 

He sailed for Europe in June, 1883, to succeed Professor Goodwin as 
director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, but was taken 
ill on the journey, and again soon after reaching Athens; so that this year 
abroad was one of disappointment and suffering. He returned to this country 
at the close of last June; and spent the summer, first among the Catskills, 
then at Shelter Island, and later at Princeton, Mass. He was brought to New 
Haven on September 25. On the Monday before his death he enjoyed an 
hour’s drive and slept quietly after it; but on the next day he was again worse, 
and failed rapidly until the end of the bravely-fought battle came. His 
funeral was attended in the College Chapel, on Tuesday, October 28. 
Addresses were made by President Porter and Professor Dwight. Prayer was 
offered by ex-President Woolsey. The remains were interred at Greenwood. 

Professor Packard never wrote a book. ΠῚ health prevented his perfecting 
and publishing works which would have honored the scholarship of the 
country. He published, in 1880, a polished translation of Bonitz’s tract on the 
Homeric poems. He contributed to the Vew Englander the following papers : 
Lord Derby and Professor Arnold on Homer, 1866; Observations on the 
Modern Greeks, 1867; On the Pronunciation of Greek, 1871; Grote and 
Curtius, 1875; Christian Classics, 1876; Review of President Seelye’s Inau- 
gural Address on the Relations of Learning and Religion; Schliemann’s 
Explorations, 1878. He wrote for the Mew Englander also, as well as for the 
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Nation, a large number of book-notices, which were always interesting and 
pointed. He published in the Stdstotheca Sacra, 1866, an article on Britcke’s 
Physiology of Speech. 

Several papers by him are printed in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association: On Some Points in the Life of Thucydides, 1873; Ona 
Passage in Homer’s Odyssey (« 81-6), 1874; On Grote’s Theory of the Structure 
of the Iliad, 1876; Notes on Certain Passages in the Phaedo and Gorgias of 
Plato, 1877; The Beginning of a Written Literature in Greece, 1880. His address 
before the Philological Association, when he presided over it, in 1881, on the 
Morality and Religion of the Greeks, was admirable in its method of research and 
form of presentation. The first number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILO- 
LOGY contained a review, by him, of Geddes’s Problem of the Homeric Poems. 
Several years ago, he printed, for the use of his classes, notes on the first 
twelve books of Homer’s Odyssey. He began an edition of the first six books 
of the Odyssey, based upon the work of Ameis-Hentze, for the College Series 
of Greek authors, of which he and Professor J. W. White were the editors in 
chief. The first book of the Odyssey for this edition is in type; but Professor 
Packard did not have time to complete the work. His varied learning, 
exquisite literary taste, good judgment, and eye quick to detect every error, 
would have made his influence in this series, a stimulus and a lesson to all 
who had to do with it. | 

Since the death of Professor Hadley, in 1872, Professor Packard has been 
occupied principally with advanced instruction, with optional classes and 
graduates, His standard of excellence was high for the student, as it was for 
himself. He was satisfied with no halfway mastery of a subject. He would 
accept no heedless, unreasoning pretence of scholarship; he had no mercy for 
the student who would pretend to know what he did not know, hiding his 
ignorance, rather than confessing it that he might be taught. His teaching 
was in the highest degree stimulating to docile minds. His mind was as classic, 
as beautifully clear-cut, as his face. He delighted in the most exact study of 
details, but strove never to allow the microscopic examination of minutiae to 
obscure the view of each work of literature as an entirety, a work of art. He 
enjoyed the study of the Greek language, but enjoyed still more the study of 
the Greek literature. He had announced for the next term a course in which 
the principal parts of the Iliad were to be read rapidly, simply as literature. 
He had previously conducted similar courses with eminent success. 

The range of works which he had taught was very wide. He taught, again 
and again, all the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles, and the odes of Pindar. 
Of prose authors he enjoyed especially Plato and Thucydides, although he had 
read with his classes extensively in the orators. He had announced, for this 
year, a course on the Phaedo of Plato for the first term, and the Repudiic for 
the last two terms. Of the Repudie he was especially fond, and had made 
extensive preparations for an edition of it, which was to be the great work of 
his life. He had lectured also, on Aristotle’s Poetics, and had prepared with 
care a translation of most of it. His MSS have not been examined. Some of 
his college lectures have been rewritten and revised so carefully that it is hoped 
that they are ina state to publish. His modest reserve never asserted his 
ready stores of learning. He had an almost Socratic irony, in assuming no 
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special acquaintance with a subject, until the time came for a distinct statement 
of facts and principles, or until chance brought out what he had done and knew. 
His constant companions were filled with ever-growing admiration for his 
attainments, as well as for his powers. 

A few weeks before his marriage, in 1870, it was found that his lungs were 
seriously diseased. Since that time, he has struggled heroically against divers 
terrible diseases, continuing manfully his studies and teaching under the 
burden of weakness and pain. He spent two winters at the South, but in the 
other years he continued his college duties, except when prevented by pros- 
trating illness. He did not suffer himself to be discouraged. He never 
desired an invalid’s privileges or immunities. He denied himself many 
pleasures in order to save his strength, but insisted on regarding himself as a 
well man when work was concerned. He was ready for lecture, recitation, or 
any other college work, when most men in his condition would have made 
themselves as comfortable as possible at home. His indomitable will kept 
him not only alive but actively useful, long after physicians had thought that 
his work must cease. His mind was so scholarly by nature, and so well 
trained, that even when weak and suffering he accomplished more than most 
well men. 

He was greatly interested from the first, in the plan for the establishment 
of the School of Classical Studies at Athens. His own life there had taught 
him the value of life in Greece to an American student, and the untold advan- 
tage to the student of sucha school. His life in Greece, and acquaintance 
with the language, the land, and the people, his accurate and broad scholarship, 
his grace in meeting and attracting strangers,—all fitted him to conduct the 
school with success. He accepted the appointment with a diffidence which 
sprung largely from his uncertain health. But it was hoped that the winter 
in a milder climate, the relief from college duties, and the enjoyments of a 
sojourn in Greece would benefit his health and perhaps check the progress of 
the disease which was settled upon him. He reached Athens early in October, 
1883, but in little more than a week was stricken down with what, at first, was 
thought to be a low malarial fever, but which proved to be the advance of his 
disease. His winter was too sad to contemplate. He was in suffering, part 
of the time at the point of death and expecting to die in a foreign land, far 
from all friends but his wife and daughter, for whom he dreaded the long, 
lonely journey to this country. All his hopes of study and investigation were 
crushed. He had prepared himself to examine critically certain vexed 
questions ; but so far as work was concerned, he might as well have been at 
home. Excavations were conducted almost under his very windows, but he 
could not inspect them. He dwelt under the shadow of the temple of Zeus 
Olympius, but until near the time of his departure from Athens he could not 
revisit the Acropolis nor drive to the nearest points of interest. But he 
regained part of his strength in the spring, and was full of hope and courage 
as he sailed for home. He was disappointed in not gaining so rapidly as he 
had hoped, but laid his plans and made his preparations for this year’s work, 
It was not until about September 1 that he definitely renounced the thought of 
teaching this fall. On his return to New Haven, his eye was so clear and 
steady,—as steady as that of Socrates,—the grasp of his hand was so firm and 
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warm, his interest in all college and philological matters was so great, that it 
was difficult to believe that his life here was so near its close. He read with 
eager interest Archer-Hind’s Phacdo and Professor Allen’s revision of Had- 
ley’s Grammar, and discussed with relish the last German philological 
publications. 

His classmates in college envied his power of doing his work admirably, and 
then casting aside care from his mind, when he entered upon recreation. It 
was some such happy faculty as this, which preserved, in an unusual degree, 
his youthfulness and buoyancy of spirit, manner, and face. He retained to 
the last a most charming vein of humor, always subtle, refined, and graceful : 
few men could be so severe in their satire, but his wit was generally kindly. 
His nature was most affectionate. He loved and was loved very warmly. 

We may well sorrow at our loss in the death of such a high-minded man, 
such a brilliant and well-equipped philologist, such a loving friend. 

Τ. Ὁ. 5. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, λον. 17, 1884. 

Sir :—As the space necessary for a reply to Prof. C. Ὁ. Morris’s review of 
my Observations sur Thucydide 1 11 (Mélanges Graux) would be entirely out of 
proportion to the importance of the subject, I must beg that those who have 
read his review, and take any interest in the questions in dispute, will be kind 
enough to read my article in the Mélanges Graux, and especially to observe to 
what extent the reviewer has misunderstood and overlooked arguments. I 
hope, in the course of time, to publish, in separate form, an essay on Thucy- 
dides, in which, among other things, Prof. Morris’s views will be duly con- 


sidered. 
M. W. HuMPHREYS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 


AMERICAN. 


Stormonth (Rev. J. A.) Dictionary of the English language; the pronunci- 
ation carefully revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp. In 23 pts. 4to. Harper 
(Harper’s Franklin sq. lib.) 25¢c. 


BRITISH. 


Eschylus—Agamemnon. Emendavit 5. Margoliouth. 8vo, sd. AMacmil- 
fan. 2s, 6d. 

Badger (G. P.) An English-Arabic Lexicon. London, 1884. 4to. 0965. 

Bible Folk Lore. A Study in Comparative Philology. By the author of 
“Rabbi Jeshua.” London, 1884. 8vo,356 pp. 12m. 50d. 

Catullus. Select poems. Translated into English verse by Arthur P. 
Howell. Post 8vo,bds. TZhacker. §s. 

Homer’s Odyssey, Book 9. With a Commentary by John E. B. Mayor. 
I2mo, pp. 66. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 

Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin. Edited by Gustave Masson. 12mo, 
sd., pp. 108. Frowde. 15. 6d. 

Morfill (R.) A simplified Grammar of the Polish language. London, 1884. 
8vo. 48. 

Notes on Negative Postfixes in Greek and Latin. By author of “ Linguistic 
Notes,” etc. 8vo,sd. Williams & Norgate. 6d. 

Platts (J. T.) A Dictionary of Urdu Classical Hindi, and English. London, 
1884. 8vo. 75s. 

Sallust’s Catilinarian Conspiracy. Edited by A. M. Cook. 12mo, pp. 220. 
Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


Astruc (Louis). Li Cacio. Recuei de pouesio prouvengalo, avec la traduc- 
tion francaise en regard. In-12. Ghio. 3 fr. 50. 

Bonnange (M.) Les homonymes francais accompagnés d’applications. 
Livre du maltre. Livre de l’eléve. Bruxelles, 1884. 8vo. Preis der beiden 
Bde. 12 fr. 

Chatelain (Emile). Paléographie des classiques latins. Premiére livraison 
(Plaute, Térence, Varron, Catulle). Avec 16 planches. In-folio. Hachette. 
tofr. L’ouvrage doit former environ 10 livraisons. 

Cuche. Vocabulaire arabe-francais ἃ l'usage des étudiants. Paris, 1884. 
12mo, 1012 pp. 1§ fr. 
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Delinotte (L. Paul). Dictionnaire pratique des synonymes francais. Avec 
une préface par L. Chatelain. In-12. Rotterdam, Mikson. 7 fr. 50. 

Du Rusquec (H.) Dictionnaire frangais-breton. 2e fascicule. Gr. in-8. 
Morlaix, £. Lechevahter. 6 fr. 

Erkelenz (H.) L’orthographe allemande. Bruxelles, 1884. 18mo._ ii, 
143 pp. 2 fr. 

Godefroy (F.) Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise. Fasc. 30. 
Paris, 1884. 4to. Vol. III, p. 721-706 ἃ 3 col. 5m. S. oben Nr. 1214. 

Harlez (C. de). Manuel de la langue mandchoue. Grammaire, anthologie 
et lexique. Paris, 1884. 8vo, 230 pp. Io fr. 

Mistrail (Fr.) Lou Tresor dou Felibrige, ou Dictionnaire provengal fran- 
cais. Vol. II, fasc.g et 10. Maillane, 1884. 4to. p. 321-4004 3 col. Chaque 
livr, 2 fr. 

Pierson (P.) Métrique naturelle du language. Paris, 1884. 8vo. xxxvii, 
261 pp. 10 fr. 

Regnaud (Paul). La Rhétorique sanskrite, exposée dans son développement 
historique et ses rapports avec la rhétorique classique, suivie de textes inédits 
du Bharattya-Natya-Castra. 6e et 7e chapitres, et de la Rasatarangin! de 
Bhanudatta. Gr. in-8. Leroux. 16 fr. 

Robiou (F) et Delaunay (D.) Les institutions de l’ancienne Rome. I. In- 
stitutions militaires, politiques et religieuses. Paris, 1884. 18mo. xi, 424 pp. 
3 fr. 50 c. 


GERMAN. 


Abel (Eug.) Scholia in Pindari Epinicia, ad librorum manuscriptorum fidem 
ed. E. A. Vol. II. Scholia vetera in Pindari Nemea et Isthmia continens. 
Fasc. 2 et 3, gr. 8. (S. 161-524.) Berlin, Calvary & Co, ἃ 5. 

Andronici qui fertur libelli περὶ παθῶν pars I de affectibus. Ed. Xav. Kreutt- 
ner. Gr.8. 50S. Heidelberg, C. Winter. 1.60. 

Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie. 
Verdffentlicht v. E. Stengel. XVIII-X XII, gr. 8. Marburg, Z/werts Verl. 9.20. 
Inhalt: XVIII. Die Frau im altfranzdsischen Karls-Epos. Von Thdr. Krabbes. 
84S.n.2. XIX. Ueber Metrum u. Reim der altfranzdsischen Brandanlegende. 
Von Rich. Birkenhoff. 96 5. n. 2. XX. Die Geste des Loherains in der 
Prosabearbeitung der Arsenal-Handschrift. Von Alfr. Feist. 485. n.1.20. XXI. 
Li romans de Durmart le Galois in seinem Verh@ltnisse zu Meraugis de Portles- 
guez u. den Werken Chrestiens de Troies. Von Leonh. Kirchrath. 80 5. ἢ. 2. 
XXII. Die Bilder u. Vergleiche in Pulci’s Morgante, nach Form ἃ. Inhalt 
untersucht u. τι. denen der Quellen dieses Gedichtes verglichen. Von Rob. 
Halfmann. 71 8. ἢ. 2. 

Bacher (Dr. Wilh.) Die hebrdisch-arabische Sprachvergleichung d. Abul- 
walid Merwan ibn Gandh. [Aus: “ Sitzunsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.- 
8,80 S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm, 1.20. 

Beitrage zur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen, hrsg. v. Dr. Adb. Bez- 
zenberger. g bd., 4 hfte, gr. 8, 1 u. 2 Hft.,172 5. Gédttingen, Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht’s Verl. 10. 

Beloch. (Jul.) Die attische Politik seit Perikles. gr.8, iv, 369S. Leip- 
zig, Teubner. 7.60. 
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Bergk (Th.) Griechische Literaturgeschichte. 3 Bd., aus dem Nachlass 
hrsg. v. Gust. Hinrichs. gr. 8, xi,620S. Berlin, Weidmann. 7 (1-3, 22.) 

Bibliothek, altfranzdsische. Hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. Wendelin Foerster. 8 Bd. 
8. Heilbronn, Henninger. 2.40 (1-6, u. 8, 37.60). Inhalt: Orthographia 
gallica. Aeltester Traktat ub. franzds. Aussprache u. Orthographie, nach 4 
Handschriften zum ersten Mal hrsg. v. J. Sturzinger. xlvi, 52S. 

Bibliotheca philologica od. geordnete Uebersicht aller auf dem Gebiete der 
class. Alterthumswissenschaft neu erschienenen Biicher. Hrsg. v. Dr. Gust. 
Kosinna. 56 Jahrg.2 Hft., Juli-Decbr. 1883. gr. 8, 5. 201-393. Ebd. 2 τὰ. 

Bliimner (Hugo), ‘Technologie u. Terminologie der Gewerbe u. Kinste bei 
Griechen ἃ. Rémern. 3 Bd. Mit 44 in den Text gedr. Holzschn. u. 1 Taf. in 
Lichtdr. gr. 8, viii, 343 5. Leipzig, Zeudner. (ἃ) 10.80. 

Brambs (J. G.) De auctoritate tragoediae Christianae, quae inscribi solet 
Χριστὸς πάσχων Gregorio Nazianzeno falso attributa. 8, 72 5. Eichst&tt, 
Sallkrauth. 1.60. 

Brosow (Aug.) Quomodo sit Apollonius sophista ex etymologico magno 
explendus atque emendatus. Diss. 8,515. K6nigsberg, Beyer. 1.20 τὰ. 

Bruck (Dr. Sylvius). Quae veteres de Pelasgis tradiderint. gr. 8, 60 9. 
Breslau, Koebner. 1.20. 

_ Brmgsch (Heinr.) Thesaurus inscriptionum aegyptiacarum. 4 Abth. hoch 

4. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Veri. 58 (1-4, 214). Inhalt: Mythologische Inschriften 
altigypt. Denkmaler, (viii u. 5. 619-850.) 

Bruns (I.) Lucrez-Studien. 8vo, 80 pp. Freiburg i. Br., 1884, Mohr. 2 m, 

Buchholz (E.) Die homerischen Realien. 3 Bd. Die religidse ἃ. sittl. 
Weltanschaug. der homer. Griechen. 1 Abth. A. u.d. T.: Die homer. Gotter- 
lehre. Auf Grundlage der homer. Dichtgn. dargestellt. gr. 8, xii, 404 S. 
Leipzig, Engelmann. 6 (I-III, 1, 29). 

Bystrow (A.) Regeln fib. den Accent in der russischen Sprache. 8, iv, 43 
5. Mitau, Felsko. —6o. 

Catullus, Gedichte. Hrsg. ἃ. erklart v. Alex. Riese. gr. 8, xliii, 828 9. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 4. 

Ciceronis, M. Tulli, ad M. Brutum orator. Rec. F. Heerdegen. gr. 8, 
xxxviii, 86S. Leipzig, Zeudner. 3.20 m. 

Cohn (Leop.) De Heraclide Milesio grammatico scripsit, fragmenta collegit, 
disposuit, illustravit L.C. gr. 8,111 5, Berlin, Calvary & Co. 4m. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, edita consilio et auctoritate academiae 
litterarum regiae borussicae. Vol. XXIII, partes III, IV, gr. 8. Berlin, G. 
Reimer. n.g. (Vol. XXIII, cplt. 18.) Inhalt: III. Themistii quae fertur 
in Aristotelis Analyticorum priorum librum I paraphrasis, ed. Max Wallies. 
x, 164 5. VI. Anonymi in Aristotelis sophisticos elenchos paraphrasis, ed. 
Mich. Hayduck. vi, 84 5. 

Commentationes philologae in honorem Augusti Reifferscheidii scripserunt 
discipuli pientissimi. gr. 8, vii,g2S. Breslau, Koebner. 2.40m. 

Cornelii Nepotis vitae. In usum scholarum rec. et verborum indicem (cum 
translatione anglica) addidit Mich. Gitlbauer. 8, 192 S. Freiburg i. Br. 
Herder, 1. 

Delitzsch (Dr. Frdr.) Studien tb, indogermanisch-semitische Wurzelver- 
wandtschaft. Neue Lichtdr.-Ausg. gr.8,119S. Leipzig, Henrichs’ Verl. 4. 
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Demosthenica, in usum scholarum collegit, H. J. Nassau Noordewier. 
Leidae, 1884. 8vo, iv, 169 pp. 3m. 

Denkmaler des klassischen Alterthums zur Erlauterung des Lebens der 
Griechen und Rémer in Religion, Kunst und Sitte. Lexikalisch bearbeitet 
von B. Arnold, H. Blimner, ΝΥ. Deecke, etc., und dem Herausgeber A. Bau- 
meister. Mit etwa ryoo Abbildgn., Karten und Farbendr. 2 Lfg. Miinchen, 
1884. 4to, p. 49-96. Oldenbourg. 1 τὰ. 

Dieterici (Prof. Dr. Fr.) Die Abhandlungen der Ichw&n Es-Safé in Aus- 
wahl. Zum ersten Mal aus arab. Handschriften hrsg. 2 Hft. gr. 8, S. 173-228. 
Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Verl. (a) 6. 

Dionysii Thracis ars grammatica, ed. Gust. Uhlig. gr. 8,C,224S. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 8. 

Essen (Ernst, E.) Beitrag zur Lésung der aristotelischen Frage. gr. 8,164 S. 
Berlin, Séintis & Co. 4. 

Freund (Wilh.) Triennium philologicum. 5 Semester-Abth. 2 verb. Aufl. 
gr. 8,304 5. Leipzig, Violet. 4. 

Frdlich (Frz.) Die Bedeutung d. 2 punischen Krieges f. die Entwickelung d. 
rémischen Heerwesens. gr. 8, 72S. Leipzig, Teubner. 1.60. 

Galle (P. 1.) De Isocratis oratione Trapezitica. Diss. gr. 8, 38S. Dres- 
' den, 1883. Leipzig, Fock. 1. 

Gitlbauer (M.) Die Ueberreste griechischer Tachygraphie im Codex Vati- 
canus graecus 1809. 2 fasc. Mit 14 (photogr.) Taf. [Aus: “ Denkschr. ἃ. k 
Akad. d. ΝΥ 158. gr. 4,18 5. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn in Comm. 8. (I-II, 22.) 
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CORRECTIONS. 


In the last number of the Journal, p. 23g, it was stated that Van Herwerden 
had not adopted the conjecture of Thiersch in Thuc. I 11, though recom- 
mended by Cobet. I now see, in the ‘ Addenda et corrigenda,’ at the close of 
his edition of the eighth book, which I had not at that time received, the 
entry: “11, 1, ἐκρατηθησαν cit. Thiersch, probante Cobeto.”—C. Ὁ. Morris. 


Page 355, Note 4, forin...., read in Roscher’s Lexikon der Gr. u. Rim. 
Mythologie. 


Page 395, |. 3, the gap which the reader will notice at this point, due to 
the misplacing of Professor Toy’s MS, will be filled in the next number. 
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I.—THE NEW REVISION OF KING JAMES’ REVISION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


IV. 


EXAMINATION OF THE REVISION OF S. MATTHEW (continued). 


Cu. XIII. v. 1. On that day, nearly after Wycl., In that dai; 
The same day, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; see on 5, 19. — 
v. 2. there were gathered unto him great multitudes, by change of 
order after the Greek; great multitudes were gathered together 
unto him, A. V. after Rh. he entered into, by a new and more 
technical rendering; he went into, A. V. by a new rendering. 
a boat, after Wycl. and Rh.; a ship, A. V. after Tynd. and the 
rest; see on 4, 21. all the multitude, after Rh.; the whole mul- 
titude, A. V. after Gen. the beach, after Dr. Noyes, introducing 
a new word from Shakspeare, who uses it in M. of V. iv. 1, and 
five times in all; the shore, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest except 
Wycl., the brinke; the bank, Sir John Cheke. — v. 3. fo them 
many things, by change of order after the Greek; so Wycl. and 
Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; many things unto them, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. fhe sower, to preserve the Greek article ; so 
Tynd., Cran., and Rh.; a sower, A. V. after Gen. — v. 4. as, after 
Tynd. and Gen.; when, A. V. after Cran. the birds, after Wycl. ; 
the fowls, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. devoured, after Dr. 
Noyes and Mr. Darby ; devoured — up, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. — v. 5. and others, close to the Greek, after Dr. Noyes 
and Mr. Darby; Some, A. V. after Tynd. and Cran. the rocky 
places, after Rh., rocky places, which neglects the article; stony 
places, A. V. after Wycl. and Cran. straightway, by a new 
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rendering; forthwith, A.V. by a new rendering. sprang up, after 
Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby; sprung up, A. V., and so Dr. 
Noyes and Dean Alford. —v.6. was risen, after Wycl.; was up, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 7. others, after the Greek ; 
and Rh., other; some, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. upon 
the thorns, close to the Greek, after Alford and Mr. Darby ; among 
thorns, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. grew up, after Dr. Camp- 
bell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby; grewe, Rh., woxen 
up, Wycl. ; sprung up, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — v. 8. azd 
others, after Dr. Noyes gnd Mr. Darby ; But other, A. V. rendering 
the particle (δέ) so as to bring out the contrast with what pre- 
cedes; so Dean Alford, but others, with the modern form of the 
pronoun; see on 4, 21. «upon the good ground, closer to the 
Greek ; and so Dean Alford and Mr. Darby; upon good ground, 
Rh. neglecting the article; into good ground, A. V. after Cran. 
yielded, after Rh.; brought forth, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. a-hundred fold ; an hundred fold, A. V.; see on 5, 14; 
some a hundred fold, some sixty, some thirty, after Dean Alford to 
conform this to v. 23; some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold, A. V. by a new rendering. — v. 9. He ἐλαΐ, after Wycl., 
Rh., and Gen.; Who, A. V. by a new rendering.—v.11. And 
he, preserving the particle (δέ) after Wycl.; He, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. Unto you it is given, by change of order after the 
Greek, and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. Unto 
you, after Tynd. and Cran. regarding the introductory particle 
(ὅτι) as a mere mark of quotation; because it is given unto you, 
A. V. after Gen.; see on 2, 23.—v. 12. shall have abundance, 
nearer the Greek, after Tynd., Cran., Gen.; shall have more 
abundance, A. V. by a new rendering. that which he hath, 
after Cran. and Rh.; that he hath, A. V. after Tynd. and Gen. 
A. V. used ἐλαέ in the sense of that which or what, but rarely ; 
as in O. T. Gen. 32, 23; 33, 9 and elsewhere; and in N. T. 
here and in 19, 21; 5. Luke 12, 33; S. John 3, 11 δέ, 13, 
27; Acts 23, 19, and the Revisers have allowed it to stand in 
these passages except the present. 7Z/a/, thus used, is either 
the demonstrative (A. 5. ¢hae?, neuter) with the relative that (A. 
S. thaet, neuter) suppressed, which was sometimes expressed ; 
as, of that that 1 have spoke, Sir John Maundeville, p. 122; gelde_ 
that that thou owest, Wycliffe, S. Matt. 18, 28; What is it that 
hath been? That that shall be, Eccl. 1, 9 Gen. ; a privilege is said 
to be that that cometh forth, etc., Hooker v. 81; that that I did, 
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I was set on to do’t by Sir Toby, Shaksp. Twelfth Night, v. 1, 
188 ;—a song, that that was sung, Walton, Angler, p. 65; by telling 
you that that was told me, ἐδ. p. 156; it is that that makes an 
angler, 26. p. 234; That I call immoderate, that is besides, etc., 
Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 2; or it is the neuter of the relative and 
equivalent to wha?, like the Latin guod and the Greek 6, and is used | 
to translate guod by Sir John Maundeville, p. 77: Quod vides, etc. 
That is to seyen, 7hat thou seest, etc.,; it was used by Robert of 
Gloucester J. 166, tho he hadde that he wolde; by Chaucer Cant. 
Tales v. 7113, Tak thou this part and that men wil the (= thee) 
given; and many times by Shakspeare ; as, as great as that thou 
fearest, Two Gent. of Ver. v. 153; And that is worse, the Lords 
of Ross are fled, Rich. II. ii, 2; by Hooker, who like A. V. com- 
monly uses that which or what; as, contrary unto that they - 
embrace, Eccl. Pol. v. 2; the reasons of that we do, 26. v. 4; and 
in v. 2 he interchanges ¢hat which and that; and in v. 8 that which 
and what. The Revisers of 1611 did not use ¢haé in the sense 
of what in their preface except once, p. cxvii. a, but regularly 
employed ¢hat which, nor did Taylor use it in his Holy Living 
or Walton in his Angler. Dryden quotes it in the Essay on 
Dramatick Poesy, p. 159, but does not himself use it in that essay, 
nor does Addison use it in the first hundred papers of the Spectator. 
—v. 13. seeing they see not, by excellent change of order after 
Rh.; they seeing see not, A. V. after Cran.— v.14. Unto them, 
by change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; 
in them, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. /saiahk-: Esaias, A. V.; 
seeoni,2. 7% no wise, by anew and fuller rendering of the Greek 
(οὐ μή); not, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest; and so in the last 
clause of the verse. —v. 15. ‘heir ears, with their not italicized ; 
their ears, A, V.; see on 1, 24; and so again in this verse, ¢heir 
eyes, their ears, their heart. lest haply, by a new and equivalent 
rendering of the Greek (μήποτε), but less literal than A. V., lest at 
any time, after Cran. and Rh.; and so Dean Alford. should 
perceive, by a new rendering to conform to last clause of v. 14; 
should see, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. understand, the 
auxiliary omitted for the sake of unity after Wycl. and Rh.: see 
on 5, 11; should understand, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 
turn again, closer to the Greek (ἐπιστρέψωσι), and nearly after 
Tynd., shuld tourne, and Gen., shulde returne; be converted, 
A. V. after Wycl., Cran., and Rh.—v.17. desired, to preserve 
the Greek aorist, after Wycl.; have desired, A. V. after Tynd. 
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and the rest, and so again in this verse, saw—heard. the things 
which (a), after Rh. nearly, the things that; those things which, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so again in this 
verse. —v. 18. then, by a new rendering ; therefore, A. V. after 
Wycl. and the rest. —v. 19. then, supplied and italicized; then, 
supplied by A. V. after Cran., but not italicized. the evil one, 
after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes (the Evil One), and Dr. David- 
son; the wicked ove, A. V. after Rh., and so Dean Alford and 
Mr. Darby; see on 6, 13. szatcheth away, by a more appro- 
priate rendering, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; catcheth 
away, A. V. after Tynd., Gen., and Rh. ath been sown, to pre- 
serve the Greek perfect, after Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; so 
in effect Wycl. and Sir John Cheke, is sowen; was sown, A. V. 
after Tynd. and the rest. he that, after Rh.; he which, A. V. 
after Tynd. and Cran.; see on 2, 6. was sown, after Tynd., Cran., 
Gen., and Rh.; received seed, A. V. nearly after Gen., hath 
received the seed; and so in vv. 20, 23.—v. 20. And (δέ, as 
continuative), after Rh. and as the context requires; But, A. V. 
after Wycl. and the rest. upon the rocky places, closer to the 
Greek, and after Rh. nearly, upon rockie places, neglecting the 
article ; into stony places, A. V. after Cran. ¢his, after Rh.; the 
same, A. V. after Cran.; see on 5, 19. straightway, after Dr. 
Davidson ; anon, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — 
v. 21. endureth, after Dr. Noyes and Dean Alford ; dureth, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; which was a good form of the 16th 
century and often occurred in the form during, which has con- 
tinued in common use to our day; so, durad/e, Prov. 8, 18; Isa. 
23, 18; durance, Shaksp. Meas. for Meas. iii. 1,67 and elsewhere ; 
and duration, which was coined in the last century. and when, 
closer to the Greek (δέ) after Rh.; and 7/, Sir John Cheke; 
for when, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. straightway, after 
Dr. Davidson; by and by, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. he 
stumbleth, by a new rendering; he is offended, A. V. better, 
after Gen.; and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; 
see on 5, 29.—v. 22. And he, closer to the Greek (‘o &—), 
after Gen. and Rh.; He also, A. V. after Cran. ‘his ts he that, 
closer to the Greek (οὗτός ἐστιν 6—), after Rh.; is he that, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so in v. 23. the world, 
closer to the Greek; after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. 
Davidson ; this world, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest, and so 
Mr. Darby ; see on 6, 23. — v. 23. And (δέ) he that, after Dr. Noyes ; 
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But he that, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Dr. Camp- 
bell, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson, which better 
suits the passage. who verily, by a new and closer rendering of 
the Greek (8s 87); which also, A. V. by a loose rendering, after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; better, who indeed, but the Revisers 
seem to have meant to distinguish between δή here, and μέν 
In v. 32 (6 μέν), which indeed; on who for which, see on 
2,6.—v. 24. set he before, after Mr. Darby, he set before; put he 
forth unto, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean 
Alford and Dr. Davidson ; and so v. 31. @ man that, after Wycl. 
and Rh.; a man which, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; see 
on 2, 6.—v. 25. fares, close to the Greek, after Wycl. and the 
rest; tares also, A. V. inserting this particle. went away, after 
Wycl., wente awei; went his way, A. V. after Tynd. and all the 
rest; and so Dean Alford. —v. 26. sprang up (a Greek aorist), 
after Dr. Davidson; so Sir John Cheke, came up; was sprung up, 
as a pluperfect, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean 
Alford. — v. 27. And the servants, to keep close to the Greek (δέ 
continuative), after Wycl. and Rh.; So the servants, A. V. freely, 
after Cran; Then came the servants, Gen. didst thou not sow, 
by a good change of order, after Rh.; didst not thou sow, A. V. 
after Cran. whence, after Rh.; from whence, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. ; see on 4, 21.—v. 28. And he said, preserving 
the particle (δέ), after Wycl., Gen., and Rh.; He said, A. V. after 
Tynd. and Cran. ; so again inthis verse. say, by a change of reading 
after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; said, A. V. — v. 20. 
satth, by a change of reading as in v.28; said, A.V. Jest haply, 
giving the Greek (μήποτε) more fully, after Rh. and Wycl. nearly, 
lest perhaps, lest peraventure; lest, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen.; see v.15. ye root up, close to the Greek, after Wycl. and 
Rh. ; ye root up also, A. V. freely, inserting this particle after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen. —v. 30. 21 the time of the harvest, to pre- 
serve the Greek article against English idiom; and so Dean 
Altord and Mr. Darby ; in the time of harvest, A. V. after Wycl. 
and all the rest ; and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dr. David- 
son. Gather up, after Rh.; Gather ye together, A. V. after 
Wycl.—v. 31. set he before; put he forth unto, A. V.; see on 
v. 24. ἧς like unto a grain, to improve the sound, after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; is like to a grain, A. V. after Wycl. and 
Rh. — v. 32. dess than all seeds, after Mr. Darby, to keep closer 
to the Greek, but against English idiom; the least of all seeds, 
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A. V. well, after Wycl. and all the rest ; and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, and Dean Alford. greater than the herbs, to keep closer 
to the Greek, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; so Dr. Camp- 
bell nearly, larger than any herb; the greatest among herbs, A. V. 
excellently, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean Alford. 
the birds of the heaven, by a new and unidiomatic rendering ; the 
birds of the air, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and 
so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson ; see 
on 6, 26.—v. 33. ἐδ itwas all leavened, to keep closer to the 
Greek, after Tynd., Cran.,; and Gen. nearly ; tyll all be levended ; 
till the whole was leavened, A. V. after Rh., until the whole was 
leavened ; and so after A. V., Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Dr. Davidson. — v. 34. in parables unto the multitudes, 
by a change of order to conform to the Greek, after Wycl. and 
Rh.; unto the inultitudes in parables, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen., which has the advantage of better marking the contrast, 
in parables; and without a parable.—v. 35. it—which; see 
on 1, 22. things hidden, closer to the Greek, after Rh.; hid 
thingis, Wycl.; things which have been kept secret, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 36. ke, by a change of reading after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Jesus, A. V.; seeon 4, 12. 
left the multitudes, after Wycl., left the public; sent the multi- 
tude away, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. (the Greek verb 
here, ἀφίημι, having either meaning, according to the connection). 
multitudes, to preserve the Greek plural, after Rh.—v. 36. £x- 
plain, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; Declare, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson. 
τ παν, 37. And he, after the Greek, and so Dr. Davidson; He, A.V. 
omitting the particle, after Cran. said, by an omission from the 
text, after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. 
after the Vulg. Cod. Am., said unto them, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. — v. 38. and the field, preserving the particle (δέ) 
after Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; The field, A. V. after Wycl. and 
Cran. and the good seed, as before; the good seed, A. V. 
these are, after the Greek, and so Wycl. and Rh.; are, A. V. 
by a new rendering; they are, Tynd., Cran., and Gen. sons, 
after the Greek, and so Wycl.; children, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest; and so again in this verse. and the fares, after 
Tynd., Gen, and Rh. ; but the tares (δέ adversative), A. V. after 
Wycl.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson, which better suits the passage. fhe evil one, the 
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wicked one, A.V.; see on 6, 13. —v. 39. And the enemy, preserving 
the particle (δέ) with Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; The enemy, A.V. omit- 
ting the particle with Wycl.and Cran. and the harvest, preserving 
the particle (δὲ) with Wycl.; but the harvest, Rh.; the harvest, 
A. V. omitting the particle with Tynd., Cran., and Gen. angels, 
after the Greek, and so Wycl.; the angels, A. V. adding thie article, 
after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 40. gather up, after Rh. and to 
conform to v. 30; gathered, A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 
with fire, to keep close to the Greek, after Rh. ; ἐπ the fire, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. (¢he world, to keep close to the 
Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; ¢his world, A. V. freely after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; see on 6, 23.— v. 41. cause stumbling, by a new 
rendering ; offend, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; see on 5, 
29. them that, after Wycl. and Rh.; them which, A. V. after the 
rest; see on 2, 6.—v. 42. the furnace, preserving the definite 
article after Wycl. and Rh.; a furnace, A. V. omitting the definite 
article after the rest. — the weeping and gnashing of teeth, by a 
new rendering; wailing and gnashing of teeth, A. V. after Wycl. 
and all the rest; and so Sir John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, 
and Dean Alford; the weeping and the gnashing of teeth, Mr. 
Darby and Dr. Davidson; see on 8, 12. — v. 43. He that, after 
Wycl. and Rh.; him that, Sir John Cheke; Who, A.V. by a 
new rendering; Whosoever, Tynd. and the rest.—v. 44. Zhe 
kingdom, by an omission from the text after Tischendorf and 
Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; 
Again the kingdom, A.V. after Tynd. and the rest. a treasure 
hidden, after Rh.; treasure hid, A. V. after Wycl. and Cran. (the 
field, retaining the article, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; a field, A.V. 
after Wycl.and Rh. wich, after Wycl. and Rh. ; the which, A.V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. The form the which may have been 
an assimilation to the Old French /: guels, la guele, Modern French 
lequel, laquelle. It is found in Sir John Maundeville, occurring 
ten times on his first ten pages, in Piers Ploughman, in Chaucer, 
in Ellis’ Original Letters, etc., and in the Elizabethan English, 
as in Shakspeare, many times of things, and sometimes of persons ; 
as, a calf’s head and cap on, the which, etc., Much Ado, v. 1, 156; 
Mer. of Ven., iii, 4, 34; there are other Trojans—the which, rst 
Henry IV. ii. 1, 78; All’s Well, iv. 3, 191. Even the whom is 
once found, Winter’s Tale, iv. 4, 539. But the which is not found 
in the fifth book of Hooker but once, ch. 44, nor at all in the 
preface of A. V. 1611, nor in the whole of Walton’s Angler or 
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of Taylor’s Holy Living; A. V. used it several times; as in 
O. T., Gen. 19, 29; 42, 38; 45, 6; Ex. 6, 8; Is. 62, 8; Jer. 
25,2; 42, 5, 21; in N. T. here, and 5. John 18, 1; 21, 25, 
and the Revisers have retained it in the two latter cases; in 
the second of them it occurs after a previous which, as in 
Shaksp. Temp., i. 1, 138; and Com. of Errors, v. 1, 230. @ 
man found and hid, after Cran. nearly, a man hath found and 
hydd; when a man hath found he hideth, A. V. after Gen. nearly, 
when aman hath founde, hee hideth it. zz hts joy (ἀπὸ τῆς χαρᾶς 
αὐτοῦ), after Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson nearly, for his joy, 
making αὐτοῦ refer to the subject; for joy thereof, A. V. making 
avrov refer to the act of finding, after Wycl. and all the rest; and 
so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. Darby. — v. 45. @ man 
that ts a merchant, by a new rendering; a merchant man, A. V. 
close to the Greek ; after Cran., 2d Gen. and Rh.; and so Sir John 
Cheke, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; a merchaunte, Wycl., 
Tynd., and 1st Gen.; and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. 
Darby. — v. 46. and having found, by change of reading after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Rh. after the Vulg. 
Cod. Am. and nearly Wycl. and 2d Gen.; Who, when he had 
found, ‘A. V. nearly after Tynd., Cran. and 1st Gen.—v. 48. 
when it was filled, to preserve the Greek form (ἐπληρώθη) after 
Rh.; when it was full, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. 
drew up, closer to the Greek (ἀναβιβάσαντες) after Wycl.; drew, 
A.V. after Tynd. and the rest. on the beach, after Dr. Noyes 
nearly, upon the beach; see on 13, 2; ¢o shore, A. V. after Rh. 
the bad they cast away, by change of order according to the Greek, 
after Wycl. and Rh.; cast the bad away, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest. —v. 49. in the end, after Wycl. and Rh.: at the end, 
A. V.after Tynd. and the rest. the righteous, after Dr. Campbell, 
Dr. Noyes, and Dr. Davidson; the just, A. V. after Wycl., Gen., 
and Rh.; and so Sir John Cheke, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby. — 
v. 50. the weeping and gnashing of teeth: see on 8, 12.— v. 51. Have 
ye understood, etc., by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. 
Cod. Am. ; Jesus saith unto them, Have ye understood, etc., A. V. 
after Tynd. and the rest. Yea, by an omission as the preceding ; 
yea, Lord, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — v. 52. And he said, 
by an exact rendering of the particle (δὲ continuative) and by a 
change of order, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; 
Then said he, A. V. freely, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. scribe 
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who, after Dr. Davidson; scribe which, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen.; this is one of the few cases where which, used of 
persons, has been given up; see on 2, 6.— hath been made a 
disciple to, after Mr. Darby nearly, discipled to; is instructed unto, 
A. V. after Rh. nearly, instructed in. @ householder, after Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. Darby; az householder, A. V. 
after Tynd. and the rest; see on 5, 14.— v. 53. And 1: came to 
pass, when, etc., after Wycl., Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; And it came 
to pass hat when, etc., A. V. after Cran. and 2d Gen.; see on 7, 
28. — v. 54. coming, after Rh.; when he was come, A. V. after 
Cran. nearly, whan he came. — this wisdom, and these mighty 
works, inserting the second pronoun on account of the change of 
number, but not italicizing it; see on 2,17; this wisdom, and ‘hese 
mighty works, A.V. by a new and excellent form. Compare 
Dryden, I, p. 182: not that it can comprehend that form or those 
persons; Burke, Conciliation, etc., p. 168: he loves forever that 
time and those chances ; 26., according to that nature and to those 
circumstances, Tynd. and 1st Gen. boldly turned the second noun 
into the singular; this wysdome and power; Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg. left the second noun in the plural, preserving the harsh 
Greek form : this wisdom and vertues; and so Cran., thys wysdom 
and powers, and 2d Gen.— v. 55. Joseph; Joses, A. V.; see on 
I, 2.—v. 56. this man, inserting man, but not italicizing it; 
this man, A. V.; see on 1, 17. 

Cu. XIV. v. 1. At that season, by a new rendering; At that 
time, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Dr. Campbell, 
Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; see on 
11, 25. heard the report concerning, by a new rendering; heard 
of the fame of, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson. 
—v. 2. do these powers work in him, after Dr. Noyes; mighty 
works do show forth themselves in him, A. V. by a new rendering ; 
are soche myracles wrought by him, Tynd. and so Cran. nearly ; 
vertues worchen in hym, Wycl. and Rh. — v. 3. For the sake of 
FHlerodias, his brother Philip’s wife, by a new rendering to relieve 
the construction; for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife, 
A. V. after Tynd. and Gen.; compare: thy servant's trade hath 
been about cattle—both we and also our fathers, A. V., Gen. 46, 
34.— v. 6. came, by a change of reading after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles; was come, Tynd., but probably by a 
mistranslation of his text (ἀγομένων); was kept, A. V. after Cran. 
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and Gen. zn the midst, close to the Greek, and after Wycl., in 
the myddel ; before them, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; and Sir 
John Cheke, afoor them. —v. 7. she should ask, correctly, after 
Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby, as a simple future; 
so Wycl. in effect, sche askid ; she would ask, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. —v. 8. being put forward by, by a new and close 
rendering, but nearly after Sir John Cheke, being set on bi; and 
so Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; being before instructed of, A. V. 
after Gen. in a charger the head of John the Baptist, by a change 
of order and retention of the article, after the Greek ; and so Rh.; 
John Baptist’s head in a charger, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen., neglecting’ the article. —v. 9. was grieved, after Sir 
John Cheke and Mr. Darby; was sorry, A. V. after Cran. and 
Gen. but for the sake of his oaths, and of them, by a new | 
rendering to relieve the construction, as in v. 3; nevertheless for the 
oath’s sake, and them, A.V. after Cran. them which, after Cran. and 
A.V.; them that, Wycl., Gen., and Rh.; see on 2,6.—v. 12. the corpse, 
by a change of text (σῶμα to πτῶμα) after Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles; the body, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest; and so 
Cod. Am. (corpus, not cadaver). took up the corpse and buried him: 
this extraordinary English, which would make a corpse a person, 
was adopted by the English scholars after Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson to conform toa reading of Tischendorf and Tregelles (αὐτόν 
for αὐτό, him for 11) which is as absurd in Greek as in English, and 
which should have.been noticed in the margin only, if noticed at all ; 
took up the body and buried it, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest ; 
the reading of the Vulgate (‘ulerunt corpus et sepelierunt illud, Cod. 
Am.) indicates that οὐτό, 12, stood in its Greek original or that at 
least the Vulg. would not reproduce the absurdity of the other 
reading ; Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby wisely retained the z¢ of the 
A. V., even with the change of the Greek text before their eyes. 
they went, supplying the subject after Wycl., thei camen; 
went, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. —v. 13. Mow when, by a 
change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; when 
(καί with participle), A. V. neglecting the particle καί; And when, 
Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. heard it, after Gen.; heard of it, 
A. V. after Cran. withdrew, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson; departed, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; this is 
a case of the substitution of an English for a Romance word; see on 
4,12. from thence, after Wycl. and Rh. ; thence, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. ; see on 4, 21. 22 @ boat, after Wycl. and Sir John 
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Cheke ; by boat, Rh.; by ship, A. V. after Tynd. and Gen. 0, after 
Mr. Darby ; into, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Gen.,and Rh. the multt- 
tudes, closer to the Greek after Rh.; the people, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest. eard (aor. participle), after Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson; had heard, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; 
see on I, 24, and 7, 28. from, after Wycl. to give the preposition 
(ἀπό, not éx) more exactly; out of, A. V. after Tynd., Gen., and 
Rh. — v. 14. fe, by a change of reading after Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles, and so Rh.; Jesus, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest; see on 4,12. came forth, closer to the Greek and after Rh. 
nearly, coming forth; went forth, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. had compassion on them; after Dr. Campbell nearly, had 
compassion upon them ; hadde reuthe on hem; Wycl.; was moved 
with compassion toward them, A. V. after Gen. /ealed, omitting 
the subject to unify the sentence, after Wycl. and Rh.; he healed, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; see on 5, 11.—v. 15. when even 
was come, after Tynd. and Gen.; when.it was evening, A. V. after 
Rh. ‘the disciples, by a change of reading after Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, and Tregelles; his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest. Zhe place ts desert, closer to the Greek and after Wycl.; 
This is a desert place, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; see on 
6, 23. already past, after Gen. ; now past, A. V. after Wycl., Cran., 
and Rh. mudtttudes, to preserve the Greek plural, after Rh. ; multi- 
tude, A. V. by a new rendering; compare v. 13. food, after Mr. 
Darby ; victuals, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. —v. 16. 
have no need to go away, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; need not 
depart, A. V. by a new rendering ; here again an English is substi- 
tuted for a Romance word; see on 4, 12.—v. 18. And he said, 
preserving the particle (δέ continuative), after Wycl., Tynd., and 
Gen.; He said, A. V. after Cran. —v. 19. multitudes ; multitude, 
A. V.; see on v. 13. the disciples, close to the Greek and after 
Dr. Campbell, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; λῆς disciples, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; see on 1, 24. mudtitudes ; multi- 
tude, A. V.; see on v. 15.—v. 20. that which remained over of 
the broken, pieces, by a new rendering after Dr. Davidson nearly, 
that which remained of the fragments; of the fragments that re- 
mained, A. V. after Cran. and Gen. —v. 21. that had eaten, after 
1st Gen., that did eat, closer to the Greek (οἱ ἐσθίοντες, the eaters, Sir 
John Cheke); A. V. after Cran., Gen., and Rh.; that eten, Wycl.; 
that ate, Tynd.—v. 22. he, by a change of reading after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and so also the Vulg. Cod. Am. Jesus, 
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A.V. after Wycl. and the rest ; see on 4,12; the disciples, by a change 
of reading after Tischendorf and Tregelles; and so Wycl. after 
the Vulg. Cod. Am., his disciples, A. V. after Tynd. and the 
rest. ¢o enter into the boat, after Rh. nearly, to goe up into the 
boate; to get into a ship, A. V. after Cran. nearly, to get up into 
a shippe, neglecting the definite article. “// (Gr. ἕως, ΖΔ, while, 
like the Latin dum, while, till), after Rh. and so Mr. Darby (until) 
and Dr. Davidson; while, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; 
while in the sense of #2// is an ancient usage, and has never been 
lost to our language ; Schmidt gives three cases of this usage from 
Shakspeare, three from Euphues, and one from Greene; while, 
which preserves the ambiguity of the original, is retained here 
by Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Dean Alford. he should send, 
by a new rendering ; he should have sent, Dr. Davidson; he sent, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. Noyes and Dean 
Alford. —v. 23. after, after Sir John Cheke; when, A. V. after 
Wycl. and Cran.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. David- 
son. the mountain, retaining the definite article, after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson ; a mountain, A.V. after 
Wycl.and the rest. even, closer to the Greek, after Mr. Darby ; the 
evening, A.V. inserting the article, after Wycl. and Gen. ὀοαΐ, after 
Wycl., Sir John Cheke, and Rh.; ship, A.V. after Tynd. and the 
rest. distressed by the waves, by a new rendering, and retaining the 
Greek article after Sir John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; tossed with waves, A.V. after 
Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. —v. 25. Ae, by a change of text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; Jesus, A.V. after Tynd. and the rest; see 4, 12. 
came, closer to the Greek, after Wycl., Tynd., Gen.,and Rh. went, 
A.V.after Cran. upon the sea (ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν), after Rh.; on the 
sea, A.V.after Wycl.and the rest.—v. 26. on the sea (ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάσσης), 
after A.V. J/t ts an apparition, after Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; and this nearly after Dr. Campbell, An Appart- 
tion / It is a spirit, A. V. by a new rendering, but nearly after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen., It is some spirit; it is a ghost, Rh., which 
is the most natural rendering of this passage.—v. 28. upon the 
waters, closer to the Greek (ἐπὶ ra ὕδατα ; See On v. 25) after Rh.; 
and so Mr. Darby; on the waters, Wycl.; on the water, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so in v. 29.— ν. 29. Peter went 
down from, by a new rendering; when Peter was come down out of, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ¢he boat, after Wycl., Sir 
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John Cheke, and Rh.; fhe shi~, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. 20 
come, closer to the Greek after Wycl. and Rh.; to go, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest.— v. 30. the wind, by an omission from the 
text after Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles; the wind boisterous 
(ἰσχυρόν), A. V. by a new rendering. cried out, after Rh.; cried, 
A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 31. his hand (τὴν 
χεῖρα), the article having the force of a possessive pronoun; zs. 
hand, A. V.; see on 1, 24. took hold of, after Rh.; caught, A. V. 
after Tynd.,Cran., and Gen. sazth, close to the Greek, after Dean 
Alford and Dr. Davidson; said, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest. —v. 32. were gone up into, after Rh.; were come into, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. (fhe boat; the ship, A. V. 
as in v. 29.—v. 33. And they (δέ continuative), after Wycl. 
and Rh.; Then they, A. V. freely after Tynd. and the rest. the 
boat; the ship, A. V., as inv. 29. worshipped, by an omission 
from the text after Tischendorf; came and worshipped, A. V. after 
Wycl. and the Vulg. Cod. Am. and all the rest.—v. 34. had 
crossed over, nearly after Dr. Noyes, crossing over ; and Mr. Darby, 
having crossed over; were gone over, A. V. after Cran.; see 9, 
1. came to the land, unto Gennesaret, by a change of reading 
after Tischendorf and Tregelles: into the land of Gennesaret, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. —v.°35. 
knew him, after Sir John Cheke and Gen.; had knowledge of him, 
A. V. after Tynd. and Cran. and Holl. Rev.; recognized (ἐπιγιν- 
doxw, NOt γινώσκω), him, Dean Alford and Mr. Darby; and so 
de Wette. “εμέ, after Wycl. and Rh.; sent out (ἀποστέλλω), A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and 
Germ. Rev. sick, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; diseased, A. V. 
by a new rendering. — v. 36. they desoughi, supplying the subject, 
after Wycl. and Rh.; besought, A. V. after Tynd. andthe rest. the 
border, after Dean Alford; the hem, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest, as in Shaksp. Timon v. 4, 66, upon the very hem (border) 
o the sea. were made whole, after Gen. and Rh.; so Germ. and 
Holl. Rev.; were made perfectly whole, A. V. by a new rendering 
to give the force of the compound (διασώζω, not caw); so Dean 
Alford and Dr. Davidson ; were made thoroughly well, Mr. Darby. 

Cu. XV. v. τ. there come, close to the Greek after 2d Gen.; 
came, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest, including rst Gen. from 
Jerusalem Pharisees and Scribes, by a change of text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and by a change of order after 
Tischendorf and Tregelles ; from Jerusalem Scribes and Pharisees, 
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Rh.; scribes and Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, A. V. by a 
new rendering. — v. 3. And he, after Sir John Cheke; But he, A. V. 
after Cran., Gen., and Rh., and the particle (δέ may well take this 
meaning here; so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson; and so de Wette and the Holl. Rev. because of (διά), 
after Cran.; by, A. V. after Gen.—v. 4. said, by a change of text 
after Lachmann and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the 
‘Vulg. Cod. Am.; commanded saying, A. V. after Tynd. and the 
rest. thy father and thy mother, by an omission from the text, with 
the definite article taken as a possessive pronoun, as again in v. 5; 
and so Wycl.; thy father and mother, A. V. after Tynd. and Gen. 
speaketh evil of, nearly after Sir John Cheke, speeketh ill on; and 
Mr. Darby, speaks ill of; curseth, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. 
—v. 5. That wherewith thou mightest have been profited by me is 
given to God, with the last two words italicized, nearly after Tynd., 
That which thou desyrest of me to helpe the with, is given God; and 
Dr. Noyes, Whatever thou mightest receive in aid from me isa 
gift 40 God; and Dean Alford, That from which thou mightest have 
been profited by me is an offering to God; /¢ zs a gift, by whatso- 
ever thou mightest be profited by me, A. V. by a new rendering. 
—v.6. he shall not honour his father, after Dr. Noyes, and with an 
omission from the text after Lachmann; and honour not his father 
or his mother, he shad/ be free, A. V. nearly after Gen., though he 
honour not his father or his mother, sha/ be free. And, close to the 
Greek (καί), after Wycl. and Rh.; Zhus, A. V. freely; so nearly 
Tynd., Cran., and.Gen., And thus. ye have made void, after Wycl.; 
have ye made—of none effect, A. V. after Cran. ¢he word, by a 
change of text after Lachmann and Tregelles ; the commandment, 
A. V. after Wycl. (the maundement) and all the rest. Jdecause of, 
after Cran. as in v. 3; by, A. V. after Gen.—v. 7. Ye hypocrites, 
inserting the subject, after A. V., but not italicizing it; see on 4, 17. 
lsaiah,; Esaias, A. V.; see oni, 2.—v.8. honoureth me with their 
lips, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; 
draweth nigh unto me.with their mouth, and honoureth, etc., 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. —v. 9. as their doctrines, by anew 
rendering, supplying as ‘heir, as doctrines, Dr. Noyes; for 
doctrines, A. V. after Gen. she precepts, nearly after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; the commandments, A. V. after Wycl. and Rh. 
—v. 10. fo him, supplied, but not italicized, as implied in the 
verb (προσκαλεῖσθαι) after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; he called, 
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A. V. by a new rendering. —v. 11. entereth info, close to the Greek 
after Wycl., Sir John Cheke, and Rh.; goeth into, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. ¢he man, retaining the Greek article, after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. Campbell and Dr. Davidson; a man, 
A. V. after Wycl. and Rh.; and so again in this verse. proceedeth 
out, after Rh.; cometh out, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest; better, 
goeth out, after Sir John Cheke, avoiding this Romance word ; and 
better still, goeth into and cometh out, after A.V., if regard be 
had chiefly to the propriety of the English.—-v. 12. 246 disciples, 
by an omission from the text after Lachmann and Tischendorf; 
his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and al] the rest. when, after 
Sir John Cheke and Rh.; after, A. V. by a new rendering. — 
v.13. planted not, to preserve the Greek aorist, nearly after Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson, did not plant; and so 
the Germ. Rev.; hath not planted, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest, and so the Holl. Rev.; see on 2, 2.—v. 14. ave, after Rh. 
instead of the archaic de (Wycl. den), A.V. after Tynd. and the 
rest: see ong, 12. guédes, more properly, after Rh.; leaders, A.V. 
after Wycl. and the rest. d/ind guides, by an omission from the 
text after Lachmann and Tregelles; blind leaders of the blind, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Cod. Am. guide, to 
conform to the noun after Rh., be guide to; lead, A. V. after 
Wycl. and the rest. ὦ fzt, omitting the definite article after the 
Greek, after Sir John Cheke nearly, the pit; the ditch, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; and so Dean Alford; a ditch, Dr. Noyes, 
Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson.—v. 15. And Peter, close to the 
Greek (δέ continuative), after Rh.; Then Peter, A.V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. Zhen Peter answered, by change of order to 
avoid And answered Peter; Then answered Peter, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen. the parable, by a change of reading after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; this parable, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest. ; and so Cod. Am.—v.16. he, by a change of 
reading after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl. 
and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am.,; Jesus, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest; see on 4,12. even yet, to render the unusual and strong 
Greek word (ἀκμήν); and so Germ. Rev. and Weizsicker ; yet, A. V. 
after Wycl. and al] the rest.— v.17. Perceive ye not, after Tynd. 
and 1st Gen., who happened to neglect a suffix {(-πὼ, yef) now 
omitted from the text by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; 
Do not ye yet understand, A. V. after Cran. ; understand, A. V. 
after Wycl. and Cran., making the words (understanding—under- 
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stand) etymologically correspond in English, though they do not 
thus correspond in the Greek ; see on7, 28. goeth into, after Dean 
Alford, though consistency would have required the revisers to 
render the Greek here, entereth info, after Sir John Cheke and Rh. 
as they did in v. 11; entereth in at, A. V. after Cran. passeth into, 
after Dr. Campbell and Dean Alford; goeth into, A. V. after Wycl. 
Cran., Gen., and Rh. —v. 18. the things which, closer to the Greek, 
after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; the things that, Rh.; those 
things which, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest ; see on 6, 23. come 
forth out of, to keep close to the Greek (ἐκ, not ἀπό) after Wycl., 
goen out of; come forth from, A. V. after Cran. and Rh.—v. 19. 
come forth, after Rh., substituting an English expression for a 
Romance word; proceed, A. V. after Cran.; see on 4,12. rail- 
ings, after the interpretation of Sir John Cheke, il wordes; Gen., 
slaunders ; and Dr. Campbell, calumnies; blasphemies, A. V. after 
Wycl. and the rest; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson. — v. 20. the man, to preserve the Greek definite 
article, after 2d Gen.; a man, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest ; and 
80 again in this verse. —v. 21. And Jesus, exactly after the Greek, 
and so Wycl. and all but A. V., Then Jesus. went out, fully 
after the Greek, and so Wycl., gede out; went, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. withdrew, after Dr. Campbell, and substituting 
an English fora Romance word; departed, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Geneva; see on 4,12. parts, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, 
Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; coasts, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. — v. 22. a Canaanitish woman, closer to the Greek, 
but very harsh, after Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby; a woman of 
Canaan, A. V. excellently, after Wycl., Cran., and Rh.; and so Sir 
John Cheke, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson. from 
those borders, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; of 
the same coasts, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. cried, by 
an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles; and so Cod. Am.; cried unto him, A. V. after Tynd. 
and Cran.; cried and seide to hym, Wycl. and so nearly Gen. 
and Rh.—v. 24. was not sent, to preserve the Greek aorist, 
after Rh.; am not sent, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest.—v. 25. 
Bui, close to the Greek (δέ adversative), after Rh.; Then, A. V. 
freely, after Tynd. and Cran. But she came, by change of 
order, after Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; Then came she, A. V. after 
Cran.—v. 26. Amd (δέ, as continuative), after 2d Gen.; But 
(δέ, as adversative), A. V. after 1st Gen. and Rh.; and so Dr. Noyes, 
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Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson, which better intro- 
duces our Lord’s seeming denial of her request. 20 fake—and cast, 
to unify the sentence, after Wycl.; to take—and to cast, A. V. after 
Tynd. and all the rest; see on 5,11. the dogs, preserving the 
Greek article, after Rh.; dogs, A. V. after Cran.; this noun in the 
Greek is a diminutive (τὰ κυνάρια), and this is preserved by Tynd. 
and Gen., whelps ; and so Sir John Cheke;; little dogs, Dr. Noyes; 
and so Diodati, Holl. Rev., Weizsacker, and Dr. Segond; and so 
in v. 27.—v. 27. But (δέ adversative), excellently, after 2d Gen. 
and Rh.; And, A.V. after Wycl. and rst Gen. Yea, Lord, close 
to the Greek (Nai), after Wycl. (Yis) and Rh.; 7Zruth, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. for even, close to the Greek (καὶ γάρ). after 
Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson; for in deed, rst Gen.; for, Wycl., 
Cran., and Rh.; yet, A. V. after 2d Gen. nearly, yet in deed; 
neverthelesse, Tynd.—v. 28. be 11 done (γενηθήτω), to distinguish 
here between γίνεσθαι and εἶναι, after Dr. Noyes; and so Wycl. and 
Rh. after the Vulg. (/za/, not 42); and this is correct unless ἐγενήθην 
is here to be taken as the aorist of εἶναι, as has been done by the 
Revisers in 21, 42, and (γενέσθαι) in 5, 45; 8, 26; 10, 25; 11, 26; 
16, 2; 18, 13; 21, 19; 26, 6; 26, 54; 27, 45; 28, 2 (in 20, 26 
γενέσθαι and εἶναι interchange) ; and γέγονα has been taken by them 
for εἰμὶ in 19, 8; 24, 21 bts; 25, 6. was healed, after Wycl.; 
was made whole, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. ‘that hour, close 
to the Greek, after Wycl., Rh., and Gen.; that very hour, A. V. 
freely by a new rendering, but nearly after Tynd. and rst Gen., 
that same hour.—-v. 29. thence, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson ; 
from thence, A.V.after Wycl. and all the rest, and so Dean Alford ; 
see on 4, 21. he went up, supplying the subject after Wycl.; 
went up, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. ‘he mountain, to preserve 
the Greek definite article, after Rh.; a mountain, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest; sat, after Wycl. and Rh. following the Vulg. (sedeo, 
not consideo); sat down, A. V. giving the Greek fully (κάθημαι, not 
Rua), after Tynd. and all the rest.—v. 30. there came unto him 
great multitudes, to preserve the Greek order after Rh.; great 
multitudes came unto him, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. the 
lame, blind, dumb, maimed, by a new rendering, supplying the 
article once, but not italicizing it; ‘those that were lame, etc., 
A. V. after Cran.; Dean Alford’s rendering is closest and nearly 
after Rh., lame persons, blind, dumb, maimed. Ais feet, by a 
change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and 
and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am. Jesus’ feet, A. V. 
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after Tynd. and the rest; see on 4, 12.—v. 31. the dumb—the 
maimed—the lame—the blind, supplying the article in each 
case, but not italicizing it, after A. V. and all the rest except 
Wycl., doumbe men and crokid, feble and blynde. speaking— 
whole—walking—seeing, close to the Greek forms, after Wycl.; to 
speak—to be whole—to walk—to see, A. V. after Tynd. and all the 
rest.—v. 32. And Jesus (δέ continuative), after Wycl. and Rh.; 
Then Jesus, A. V. freely, after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. called unto 
him his disciples, by a change of order and supplying the pronoun 
implied by the compound verb, but not italicizing it, after Dr. 
Campbell; called his disciples unto him, A. V. with no italics (ed. 
1611). they continue with me now three days, close to the Greek, 
but in violation of the English idiom, after A. V., Cran., and Rh. ; 
properly, have continued, after Wycl. (han abiden), Tynd., and 
Gen. would not send them, a good idiomatic rendering against 
the Greek (οὐ θέλω), after Mr. Darby ; I will not send, A.V. literally, 
but ambiguously, after Wycl. and all the rest. Jest haply, by a new 
rendering, to give the Greek (μήποτε) more fully ; lest, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest. ἐπ the way, after A. V. and the rest except 
Cran., by the way, which is better; see on 5, 25.—v. 33. the dis- 
ciples, by an omission from the text after Tischendorf; and so 
Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am., his disciples, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. so many loaves, more correctly, and as in v. 
34, alter Wycl. and Rh.; so much bread, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. a desert place, by a new rendering; the wilderness, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen., inserting the definite article. — 
v.34. small fishes, after Wycl.; little fishes, A. V. after Tynd. 
and all the rest.—v. 35. 20 sit down, so A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest; to lie down, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby, 
which better suits the Greek (ἀναπίπτειν); so the Vulg., discum- 
bere.—v. 36. he gave thanks, by a new rendering, supplying 
the subject; gave thanks. A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 

brake, with a wise omission of the object here, as in the 
Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; brake them, A.V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. ¢he disciples, by an omission from the text 
after Tischendorf; his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest; and so the Vulg. Cod. Am. the multitudes, to preserve the 
Greek plural, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson ; 
the multitude, A. V. after Gen. — v. 37. that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, by a new rendering, but nearly after Dean 
Alford, of the fragments that which remained ; and Dr. Davidson, 
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that which remained of the fragments; of the broken mea# that 
was left, A. V. after Tynd. and Cran. — v. 39. the multitudes, to 
preserve the Greek plural, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; the 
multitude, A.V. after Gen.and Rh. entered into the boat, by anew 
rendering; wente up in to a boot, Wycl. and Rh.; took ship, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. Jdorders, after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; coasts, A. V. after 
Wycl. and Rh. Magadan, by a change of the text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg. Cod. Am. ; Magdala, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. 
Cu. XVI. v. 1.—And the Pharisees, preserving the Greek par- 
ticle (Kai) after Wycl. and Rh.; The Pharisees, A. V. after Cran. 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, close to the Greek form, after Tynd., 
Gen., and Rh.; The Pharisees also with the Sadducees, A. V. after 
Cran. asked him to shew, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; 
desired him that he would shew, A. V. after Cran.—v. 2. Aut he, 
preserving the Greek particle (δέ), after Gen. and Rh.; He, A. V. 
after Tynd. and Cran. ¢he heaven, after Wycl. (heuene) ; the sky, 
A. V. more properly, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Sir 
John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; so again in v. 3, twice. —v. 3. Ye know, etc., 
by an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles ; and so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am.,; O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern, etc., A.V. after Tynd. and the rest. Ye 
know how to (to distinguish between γινώσκειν here and δύνασθαι in 
the next clause), after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; ye can discern, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. ye cannot discern, as a declaration, after Wycl.; can ye 
not discern, εἴς, ἡ as a question, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — 
v.4. An evil—generation, after Wycl.; A wicked—generation, A.V. 
after Gen., The wicked generation. and there shall no sign, etc., 
after A. V. and all the rest; but the Greek particle here (xai) is 
better rendered by and _yet with Sir John Cheke, or by dz with Dr. 
Campbell, who has save instead of ὀπέ in the next clause; see on 1, 
25. jonah, by a change of form (see on 1, 2), and by an omission 
from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so 
the Vulg. Cod. Am.; the prophet Jonas, A. V. after Wycl., and 
all the rest.— v. 5. the disciples, by an omission from the text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; his disciples, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; the disciples came—and forgot, by a new 
rendering; when his disciples were come—they had forgotten, 
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A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 6. And Jesus, close to the 
Greek (δέ continuative), after Wycl.; Then Jesus, A. V. freely, 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. of the Pharisees and Sadducees, to 
keep close to the Greek, which omits the second article, after Gen. 
and Rh.; of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees, A. V. after Tynd. 
and Cran.—v. 7. We, etc., after Cran., regarding the Greek par- 
ticle‘here (Ὅτι), as a mere mark of quotation; see on 2, 23; /f2s 
because we, etc., A. V. after Gen. ‘ook; to preserve the Greek 
aorist, after Rh.; have taken, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest; see 
on 2, 2. ---ν. 8. And Jesus perceiving it said, closer to the Greek, 
after Dean Alford; Whzch when Jesus perceived, A. V. after Cran. 
nearly, Which when Jesus understode. said, by an omission from the 
text, after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so the Vulg. 
Cod. Am., said to them, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. have, 
by a change of text after Lachmann; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
the Vulg. Cod. Am.; have brought, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen.—v. 9. perceive, to distinguish the verb here (νοέω) 
from that in v. 12 (συνίημι), after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; 
understand, A. V. after Wycl. and Rh.—v. 11. perceive, as in 
v. 9, after Tynd. and Gen.; understood, A. V. after Wycl. and 
the rest. 7 spake, after Tynd. and Gen.; I spake z#, A. V. after 
Cran. But beware, by a change of text after Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl.; Cavete, Cod. Am., that 
ye should beware, A. V. after Cran. and Gen. of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees ; of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees, A. V., as in v. 6. 
v. 12. how that, after A. V., Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; that, Wycl. 
and Rh.; see on 12,5. /eaching, after Wycl.; doctrine, A. V. 
after Tynd. and all the rest. of the Pharisees and Sadducees; of 
the Pharisees and of the Sadducees,A. V., as in v. 6.—v. 13. Mow 
when, preserving the introductory particle (8) after Gen.; And, 
Wycl. and Rh.; When, A. V. after Tynd. and the-rest. ards, 
after Wycl.; coasts, A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. Who do men 
say, etc., after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; Whom do men say, etc., A. V. by an attraction 
of the relative into the objective case by the leading verb, and 
so Tynd. and all the rest except Wycl., who avoids the irregularity 
by using the infinitive, Whom seien men to be, etc. This attrac- 
tion was used also by A. V. in the parallel passages, S. Mark 8, 27, 
29, 5. Luke 9, 18, 20; and in Acts 13, 25, in all which cases the 
Revisers have changed the form from Whom to Who; in Acts 23, 
29, they have used the objective and the infinitive, whom 7 found to 
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be accused ; comp. whom I thought certainly to be you, Sidney’s 
Arcadia, I, p. 29; whom Justin and some others report to have 
perished, Dryden, I, p. 72; whom he declares to be justly called, 
etc., Johnson, Lives of the Poets, p. 163 (Dublin, 1779); but the 
attraction of A. V. is employed in the following ; whome I beseche 
your Grace may be favorably heard, Ellis, Original Letters, I, 
Ὁ. 292; Moses, whom I told you before writ the book of Job, etc., 
Walton, Angler, p. 29; an old instance of the regular form is: who 
she heard was in the house, Sidney’s Arcadia, I. p. 27; and in 
Walton’s Angler, p. 30, the attracted and the regular forms inter- 
change even in the same sentence: S. Peter, S. James, and S. John, 
whom we know were fishers—and S. Paul, who we know was not. 
This change of the Revisers will be regretted by English 
scholars. It may be worth the while to add here that Dr. Priestley 
said in 1772, “ἴῃ conversation we always hear, ‘ Who do you think 
me to be?’” Eng. Grammar, p.71. ‘that the Son of man is, by an 
omission from the text, after Tischendorf and Tregelles; and so 
Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. Am.,; that I the Son of man 
am, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 14. say, supplied and 
italicized, after Dr. Campbell and Dean Alford; say that thou art, 
supplied by A. V. after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. Elijah—/Jeremiah ; 
Elias—Jeremias, A. V.; see on 1, 2.—v. 15. who say ye that lam; 
whom say ye that I am, A. V.; see on v. 13. — v. 16. the Christ, 
preserving the Greek article, after Gen.; Christ, A. V. (ed. 1611) 
after Wycl. and all the rest; see on 1, 17. ---ν. 17. Bar-Jonah ; 
Bar-Jona, A. V.; see on 2, 1.—v.17. flesh and blood hath not 
revealed, with the verb singular as in the Greek ; so A.V. after Tynd. 
and the rest except Wycl., schewid not; so, patiently to lack what 
flesh and blood doth desire, Hooker, v. 62; see on 6, 19; hath 
revealed; the Greek aorist is here well rendered by the English 
perfect ; and so Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby; see on 2, 2. my 
Father which; so A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; my Fadir that, 
Wycl.; see on 2, 6.—v. 18. also say, by a new order to keep 
close to the Greek ; I say also, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; 
and so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; see on 2,8. Hades, leav- 
ing the Greek word untranslated, after Dr. Campbell, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; hell, A. V. after Wycl. and all the re: : and so 
Sir John Cheke and Dean Alford. —v. 19. /willgive,b. - omis- 
sion from the text after Tischendorf; And I will give, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; and so Cod. dm. —v. 20. the disciples, by 
an omission from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
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Tregelles; his disciples, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest ; and so 
Cod, Am. the Christ, by an omission from the text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; and so Wycl.; Jesus the Christ, 
A. V. nearly after Tynd. and all the rest; and so Cod. Am. — v. 21. 
From that time, closer to the Greek after Wycl. and Rh.; From 
that time forth, A. V. freely and idiomatically, after Tynd. and the 
rest. how that; so A.V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; that, Wycl. 
and Rh.; see on 12,5. ὁὲ raised up, by a new rendering; be 
raised again, A. V. after Cran. avd the third day be raised up, to 
preserve the Greek order, after Wycl. and Rh.; and be raised 
again the third day, a more dignified and pleasing order in English, 
after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 22. And Peter, close to the Greek 
(Kai), after Wycl., Cran., and Rh.; Then Peter, A. V. freely, after 
Gen. never, to give the strong negative of the Greek (οὐ μή), after 
Dean Alford; in no wise, Mr. Darby; not, A. V. after Wycl. and 
all the rest.—v. 23. stumbling block, after Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Dr. Davidson; offence, A. V. after Gen.; see on 5, 29. 

thou mindest, by a new rendering close to the Greek; thou under- 
standest, Sir John Cheke and 2d Gen.; thou thinkest, Dr. David- 
son; thou savourest, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest including tst 
Gen. the things of God—the things of men, close to the Greek, 
after Dr. Campbell and Mr. Darby; the things that be of God— 
those that be of men, A. V. after Wycl. and Cran. —v. 23. would 
come, by a new and idiomatic rendering of the Greek present 
(θέλει); will come, A. V. after Wycl. and Rh.; see on 15, 32; so, 
would save in v. 25 after Dr. Campbell; A. V. will save. —v. 25. 
shall lose, after Wycl., Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; will lose, A. V.; and 
so Dr. Campbell. —v. 26. shall a man be profited, by a change of 
text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Tynd. and 
2d Gen., what shall it proffet a man; what is a man profited, A.V.; 
so, in the present, Wycl., Cran., 1st Gen., and Rh., and so the Vulg. 
Cod. Am. forfeit, after Dr. Noyes, and nearly Dr. Campbell, with 
the forfeit of; this verb occurs but once in A. V., Ezra 10, 8, and 
no other etymological form occurs; it is a good Shaksperian word 
and occurs as a verb, fo forfeit, Mer. of Ven., ili. 1, 53; 85 a noun, ὦ 
forfeit, ib. iv. 1, 22; a forfeiture, ib. i. 3,166; a forfeiter, Cymb., iii. 
2, 28; and as adj., forfezt, Merch. of Ven., ili. 2, 319. Ufe—life, 
(in Greek ambiguous, ψυχή, fife, soul), after Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; sou/—soul, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all the rest; and so Mr. Darby; both renderings are 
good, but the old rendering carries with it the profounder meaning. 
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—v. 27. shall he render unto, after Rh. nearly, will he render to; 
he schal yelde to, Wycl.; shall he give to, 2d Gen.; shall reward, 
A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and rst Gen.; 40 reward, is a vox media 
used both in a good and ina bad sense; fo reward with plagues, 
Shaksp. Two Gent. of Ver., iv. 3, 31; and A. V. used it in both 
senses; comp. S. Matt. 6, 4, segg. with 2 Tim. 4,14. deeds, to 
come nearer to the Greek (πρᾶξις), after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; 
works, A. V. after Wycl. and Rh.—v. 28. There de, using the 
archaic form of the verb here; so A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. 
some of them that stand here, after Wycl. and Rh.; some standing 
here, A. V. after Gen. with a change of order, Some there be stand- 
ing here. in no wise, by a new rendering of the strengthened 
negative (οὐ μή) ; Comp. v. 22; not—at all, Mr. Darby; not, A.V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest. 

Cu. XVII. ν. 1. taketh with him, by a fuller rendering of the 
Greek (παραλαμβάνει) and supplying but not italicizing zm, after 
Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; so Mr. Darby, put- 
ting 42m within brackets; taketh unto him, Rh.; taketh, A. V. 
after Wycl. and the rest. and James, preserving the particle, after 
Tynd., Gen., and Rh., which A. V. after Wycl. and Cran. omits. 
a high mountain, after Rh.; an high m., A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest; see on 5, 14.—v. 2. and he was transfigured, supplying the 
subject after Rh.; and was transfigured, A. V. carrying on the sub- 
ject mentally, after Wycl. and the rest. garments, to preserve the 
Greek plural, after Rh.; raiment, A. V. by a new rendering. 
became, after Rh.; were made, Wycl.; facta sunt, Vulg.; and so 
de Wette, Germ. Rev. and Holl. Rev. as is required by the Greek 
ἐγένετο, unless it is employed here as the mere aorist of εἰμὶ, and then 
was, A.V. after Tynd.,Cran., and Gen., would be correct; see on 15, 
28. L£ilijah,; Elias, A. V., and so in wv. 4, 10, 11, 12; see on Σ, 2.— 
v.4. And, closer to the Greek (δέ), after Wycl. and Rh.; Then, A.V. 
freely, after Tynd. and the rest. And Peter answered, by a change 
of order after Wycl. and Rh.; Then answered Peter, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. / will make, by a change of text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; let us make, A. V. after Wycl. 
and the rest; and so Cod. Am.—v.5. While he was yet speaking, 
after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; while he yet spake, A. V. after 
Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dean Alford. saying, close to 
the Greek, after Tynd., Gen., and Rh.; which said, A. V. after 
Cran. in whom lam well pleased, after A. V.; see on 3, 17.—V. 
8. lifting up, after Rh.; when they had lift up, A. V. (ed. 1611), 
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after Cran. 0 one, close to the Greek (οὐδένα), after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; rio man, A. V. after 
Wycl. and all but Rh., which has, nobody. — v. 9. were coming 
down, by a new rendering to give the Greek present participle; came 
down, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest except Rh., descended. 
commanded, after Wycl. and Rh.; charged, A.V. after Tynd. and 
the rest. de risen, by change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles; and so Rh.; be risen again, A. V. after Wycl. and 
the rest; and so Cod. Am.—v. 11. And he, by change of text 
after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and 
Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. 4m. And Jesus, A. V. after Tynd. and 
the rest; see On 4,12. said, by an omission from the text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Cod. Am., said 
unto them, A.V. after Wycl. and the rest. —vv.11,12. indeed—but 
(uév—8e), after Rh. nearly, in deede—And; truly—but, A. V. after 
Cran. ; see on 9, 37. cometh, close tothe Greek, after Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; shall—come, A. V. freely, 
after Cran. cometh, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Wycl. and Rh. after the Vulg. Cod. 
Am. and Tynd. and Gen.; first come, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. shall restore, nearly after A. V., which omits the auxiliary in 
this clause.— v. 12. dd, to preserve the Greek aorist, after Wycl. and 
Rh.; have done, A.V. after Tynd. and the rest; see on 2,2. Even so— 
also, by a new and free rendering of the Greek (Οὕτω καί) ; and so, 
Wycl.; So also, Rh.; Likewise—also, A. V. after 2d Gen. —v. 13. 
Then understood the disciples, by a change of order after the Greek ; 
Then the disciples understood, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. — 
v. 14. @ man, after Rh.; a certain man, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest. neeling, by a new rendering close to the Greek; kneeling 
down, A. V. freely and idiomatically, after Wycl. and all the rest. 
—v.15. Epileptic, by a new rendering, as in 4, 24; lunatic, A. V. 
literally after the Greek; and so Wycl. and the rest. suffereth 
grievously, by a new rendering, but after Wycl. nearly, suffreth yvel ; 
is grievously distressed, Dr. Campbell; is sore vexed, A. V. after 
Tynd. and the rest. 0ft-t¢mes—o/t-times, to preserve the uniformity 
of the Greek, and after Wycl.; ofttimes—oft, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen. — v. 16. and they, after A. V.; and so Wycl. and 
all; better, but they (καί adversative), after Dr. Campbell and de 
Wette; see on 1, 25.—v. 17. And (a) Jesus, after Mr. Darby; 
But, Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; Then, A. V. freely, after 
Gen. shall 7 bear with you, after Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby ; shall 
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I suffer you, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. —v. 18. rebuked 
him—and the devil, by a change of order according to the Greek 
after Wycl. and Rh.; so de Wette, Germ. Rev., Holl. Rev., Dr. 
Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; rebuked the 
devil—and he, A. V.. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. 
Campbell; this is the common order as well in Greek as in Eng- 
lish, and the Revisers themselves followed A. V. in making a similar 
change in 26, 24; but A. V. left this order in 9, 25 and S. John 10, 
13 where the Greek text is now changed. the devil, after A. V. 
and all; the demon, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and Dr. 
Davidson; see on 4, 24. out from,after Wycl. (out fro); out of, A.V. 
after Tynd.and alltherest. ‘he doy, after Dr. Noyes, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson ; better, the lad, Rh. (laddie) ; and so Dr. Campbell, 
Dean Alford; the child, A. V. well enough, after Wycl. and the 
rest. that hour, close to the Greek, after Wycl., Gen., and Rh. ; 
that very hour, A. V. by a new and free rendering. — v. 19. Ζ2, to 
preserve the gender of the Greek word (τὸ δαιμόνιον), after Dr. Noyes, 
Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson; him, A. V. after Wycl. and all; 
so Mr. Darby; and so the Revisers themselves in v. 18. --- v. 20. 
And he, by a change of text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles; and so Cod. Am.; And Jesus, A. V. after Wycl. and 
all; see on 4, 12. your little faith, by a change of text after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; your unbelief, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all; and so Cod. Am.—v. 21. omitted from 
the text after Tischendorf; it is bracketed by Tregelles, retained 
by Lachmann and by A. V. after Wycl. and all; and so Cod. 
Am.—v. 22. while they abode; so A. V. by a new rendering ; 
better, while they were abiding, after Wycl., and as the Revisers 
themselves render the same form in v. 5. shall be delivered 
up, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; shall be delivered, Gen.; and so in 26, 2; 
27, 2; 27, 18; to distinguish this from the act of Judas, though 
expressed by the same Greek verb, which the Revisers designate 
by to betray; as in 10, 4; 26, 21; 26, 23; shall be betrayed, 
A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. —v. 23. shall be raised up, 
strictly according to the Greek, .after Dean Alford and Mr. 
Darby ; shall be raised again, A. V. by anew rendering ; schal rise 
agen, Wycl. and all the rest. —v. 24. the half-shekel, by the sub- 
stitution of a Hebrew term, after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson; 
the didrachma, leaving the word untranslated, Rh. ; and so Dr. 
Campbell and Mr. Darby; tribute money, A.V. by a new rendering ; 
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tribute, Wycl. and all the rest. ‘the half-shekel, as before ; tribute, 
A. V. after Wycl. and the rest except Rh., the didrachma. —v. 
25. Yea, after Tynd. and Cran.; Yes, with less dignity, A. V. after 
Wycl., Gen.,and Rh. spake first to him, after Tynd. and 1st Gen.; 
came bifore him, Wycl.; prevented him, A. V. after Cran., 2d Gen., 
and Rh. (the kings of the earth, from whom do they receive, freely 
after Wycl. and Rh.; of whom do the kings of the earth take, 
according to the Greek, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. from— 
JSrom—from (ἀπό), after Dr. Campbell, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, 
and Dr. Davidson; of—of—of, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest; and so in v. 26. veceive, as more appropriate, after Rh.; 
take, A. V. after Wycl. and the rest. oll or tribute, by a 
new rendering; tribute or toll, Cran.; custom or tribute, A. V. 
by a new rendering. (¢heiy sons, close to the Greek after Wycl.; 
their own children, A. V. by a new and free rendering; and 
so in v. 26.—v. 26. And when he said, by a change of text 
after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and 
Rh. after Cod. Am.,; Peter saith unto him, A. V. after Tynd. 
and the rest. Zherefore, by a new rendering of the strengthened 
form of the Greek particle ("Apaye), as in 7, 20, but the Rev. 
give then for the weaker form (dpa) in Acts 11, 18; Then, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; and this is preferred here by Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson. 
—v. 27. But, after Wycl. and Rh.; Notwithstanding, A. V. after 
Cran. dest we cause them to stumble, by a new and awkward ren- 
dering ; lest we should offend them, A. V. excellently, after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; and so nearly Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean 
Alford, and Mr. Darby; see on 5, 29. @ hook, after Rh.; and so 
Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; an hook, A. V. after Wycl.; and so 
Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; see on 5,14. ὦ shekel, by the 
substitution of a Hebrew word, after Dr. Noyes; a piece of money, 
A. V. by a new and free rendering. 207 me and thee, after A. V., 
but it is more dignified to repeat the preposition, for me and for 
thee, as the Revisers themselves have often done; see on 10, 18; 
so Wycl., for thee and for me, but changing the order of the 
pronouns. 

Cu. XVIII. v. 1. 25 that hour, close to the Greek, after Wycl. ; 
At the same time, A. V. after Cran. Who then, preserving the 
Greek particle (ἄρα), after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson; Who, A.V. neglecting the particle, after Wycl. and 
all the rest. greatest, omitting the article according to the Greek, 
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after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby; the greatest, A. V., 
inserting the article, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.— v. 2. And he, by 
a change of text after Tischendorf and Tregelles; And Jesus, A.V. 
after Wycl. and the rest; and so Cod. Am.; see on 4,12. called 
to him a little child, by a good change of order according to the 
Greek form; and so Wycl. and Rh.; called a little child unto him, 
A. V. after Tynd. and the rest.—v. 3. furn, after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. ; de turned, Wycl.; be converted, A. V. after Rh.; and 
so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson ; and this, as being a 
theological term, is better here. 2722 70 wise, by a new rendering to 
mark the strengthened negative (οὐ μή); never, Dr. Campbell; not 
at all, Mr. Darby; not, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest. — v. 4. 
the greatest, preserving the Greek article, after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen. ; greatest, A.V. by a new rendering. — v. 6. cause—to stumble, 
by a new rendering, and so in vv. 8 and 9g; better, cause to offend, 
Dr. Davidson; offend, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ; see on 
5, 29. believe on me (cis ἐμέ), by a new rendering; in me, A. V. 
after Wycl. and all the rest; but A. V. sometimes renders this pre- 
position in this phrase oz, as S. John 1,12; 2,11; and the Revisers 
sometimes render it zz, as S. John 14, 1 07s, following A. V. 7 zs 
profitable for him, to keep closer to the Greek, nearly after Wycl., it 
spedith to hym; and Rh., it is expedient for him; it were profit- 
able for him, Mr. Darby ; it were better for him, A. V. after Tynd., 
Cran.,and Gen. a great millstone, to give the Greek (μύλος ὀνικός) 
more fully, after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Mr. Darby ; an ass’s 
millstone, Dr. Davidson after Wycl. (a mynstoon of assis); a mill- 
stone, A. V. simply, after Tynd. and all the rest. should be sunk, 
after Dr. Campbell nearly, were sunk ; and Mr. Darby, sunk ; were 
drowned, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. and that he 
should be sunk, after A. V. nearly, and that he were drowned ; 
better, and be sunk, to unify the sentence, after Mr. Darby ; see on 
5, 11.—v. 7. occastons of stumbling, by a new rendering, and so 
with ellipsis twice below; offences, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and 
Gen.; and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; see on 
5,29. through whom, to give the Greek (διά) exactly, after Dr. 
Davidson; by, A.V. after Wycl. and all the rest.—v. 8. And, 
according to the Greek (δέ), after Wycl. and Rh.; Wherefore, A.V. 
freely, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. causeth thee to stumble, by a 
new rendering, after Dr. Noyes nearly, is causing thee to fall; 
causes thee to offend, Gen., excellently; and so Dr. Davidson; 
offend thee, A. V. after Tynd.; and so again in v. 9; see on 
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5,29. Ζΐ ἐς good, close to the Greek, after Rh.; and so again 
in v. 9; it is better, A. V. freely after Wycl. and the rest. 
maimed or halt, by a change of order in the text after Lachmann 
and Tischendorf; and so Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. Am., halt 
or maimed, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. the eternal fre, 
after Dean Alford and Mr. Darby nearly, eternal fire, omitting 
the article; the everlasting fire, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and 
Dr. Davidson; everlasting fire, A. V. after Wycl. and all the 
rest, omitting the article as against the English idiom; see on 25, 
46; on this substitution of a Romance for an English word, see 
on 1, 24. the hell of fire, after Rh.; the fier of helle, Wycl., see 
on 5, 22.—v. 10. See (“Opare) that, after Wycl., Tynd., Gen., and 
Rh. ; Take heed that, A. V. after Cran., and so the Revisers them- 
selves translate this word in 16, 6. my Father which, after A. V.; 
my fadir that, Wycl. ; see on 2,6.— v. 11. omitted after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles ; For the Son of man is come to save 
that which was lost, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Cod. 
Am. —v. 12. any (τινὶ) man, by a new rendering ; sum man, Wycl. ; 
a certain man, Mr. Darby; a man, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest; 
and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. Davidson, 
regarding the English a as sufficiently representing the Greek pro- 
noun here. a@ hundred, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. 
Darby; an hundred, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and 
so Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson; and so again in v. 28;,see 
on 5, 14. doth he not leave—and go—and seek, etc., to bring 
the verbs under the same form, after Tynd. and Gen.; see on 5, 
11; doth he not leave—and goeth—and seeketh, etc., A. V. after 
Cran. and Rh., which is not to be considered as an error of gram- 
mar, but an intentional interchange of forms ; so, the earth did quake 
and the rocks rent, 27, 51 (A. V.); the keepers did shake and 
became as dead men, 28, 4, which the Revisers have left unchanged ; 
Then did they spit in his face and buffeted him, 26, 67 (A. V.); 
he did wash the inwards—and burnt them, Lev. 9, 14; which 
did eat the fat of their sacrifices, and drank, etc., Deut. 32, 
38; neither did he acknowledge his brethren, nor knew, etc., ib. 
33,9; did he not fear the Lord, and besought the Lord, etc., 
Jer. 26, 19; shee did apparel her apparel and—made it most 
sumptuous, Sidney, Arcadia, p. 51; Thou didst redeem us— 
and broughtest us, etc., Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 10; They 
did not only speak of plays in verse, but mingled, etc., Dryden, 
Dram. Poesy, p. 30; and twice in the same sentence: who 
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didst offer Thyself to Thy persecutors, and madest them able 
to seize Thee; and didst receive the traitor’s kiss, and sufferedst, 
etc., Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 10: these forms are also inter- 
changed in the reverse order; as, they departed—and did run, 28, 
8, which the Revisers have left unchanged ; I judge—and I do make 
thee, Ex. 18, 16; 24,11; when we please God best, and do seek 
to approve ourselves, etc., Pref. A. V. 1611, p. cvi.a; the first 
thing wherewith a righteous life beginneth and the last where- 
with it doth end, Hooker, v. 23; I still persist in the purposes of 
obedience, and do give up my name to Christ, Taylor, Holy 
Living, iv. 10. unto the mountains, by a new rendering, to give 
the Greek preposition (ἐπί c. acc.) exactly; into, A. V. by a new 
rendering. goeth astray, to preserve the Greek tense, after Dean 
Alford nearly, is going astray; is gone astray A. V. after Tynd. 
and Gen.—v. 13. And if so be that, by a free and excellent 
idiomatic rendering, after a new rendering of A.V. he rejoiceth over 
it more than over, etc., after Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. 
Davidson ; more of that sheep than of, etc., A, V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. have not gone astray, to preserve the Greek perfect, after 
Dr. Davidson; went not astray, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest ; 
and so Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes and Dean Alford ; and this better 
suits our idiom ; see on 2, 2.—v. 14. yourFather which, so A.V. after 
Rh.; youre fadir that, Wycl.; and so again in v. 19; see on 2, 6. 
—v. 15. And (δέ continuative), after Dr. Davidson; But, Wycl. 
and Rh.; and so Mr. Darby; Moreover, A. V. freely, after Tynd., 
Cran., and Gen.; and so Dr. Noyes and Dean Alford. sz, after 
Dr. Noyes and Mr. Darby; sinneth, Wycl.; shal offend, Rh.; 
shall trespass, A.V., by a new rendering. yo, skew, by an omission 
from the text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and by 
a new rendering; go and tell, A. V., after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. 
hear, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; shall hear, A. V. after Rh. — 
v. 16. hear thee not, after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; will not hear 
thee, A. V. after Rh. fake, after Wycl.; then take, A. V. supply- 
ing then, after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. at the mouth, after A.V. in 
Deut. 17,6; 19,15, in the mouth, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., 
and Rh.; by the mouth, Gen., after A. V. in Numb. 35, 30; and 
so Dr. Noyes. two witnesses or three, by a change of order accord- 
ing ‘to the Greek, after Mr. Darby and Dr. Davidson, and thus the 
indefinite use of the English ¢wo or three is avoided; so the Vulg. 
Cod. Am. —v. 17, And (8); so A. V. after Wycl., Gen., and Rh. ; 
better, But, after de Wette; and so Dean Alford, Mr. Darby 
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and Dr. Davidson. refuse (dis), nearly after Dean Alford and Dr. 
Davidson, shall refuse; shall neglect, A. V. by a new rendering. 
and (8) zf, after Gen. and Rh., taking the conjunction as 
continuative ; but it may also here be taken as adversative again, 
as A.V., df, after Wycl.; and so Dr. Noyes, Dean Alford, and Dr. 
Davidson ; nor is there any objection to the repetition of dt, which 
the Revisers themselves have often admitted, as in 15, 24 and 25; 
21,37 and 38; 26, 32and 33; 10, 22and 23; 15, 8 and 9, and else- 
where. fhe church also, preserving the particle (καί), after 2d 
Gen.; the church, A. V. after Wycl. and all including rst Gen. 
Gentile, after Dr. Davidson; Gentile man, Dean Alford; heathen 
man, A. V. after Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Gen. the Gentile 
and the publican, preserving the Greek article, after Rh.; an 
heathen man and a publican, omitting it, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest. — v.18. What things soever (bis), by a new and excellent ren- 
dering of the Greek (ὅσα ἐάν) ; Whatsoever things, Dr. Davidson; 
Whatsoever, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., Gen., and Rh. This reso- 
lution or fmests of the compound pronoun occurred a few times 
in A. V.; as, 5. Mk. 6,10; Lev. 15, 9; 17,3; 22,4. The Revisers 
have introduced it in two instances, here and in 2 Cor. 1, 20. They 
might with excellent effect have introduced it in other instances, 
the pronoun whatsoever occurring above fifty times in the N. T. 
It is used by the best writers; as, of what kind soever, Hooker 
v. 56; what rites and orders soever, id. v. 75; how free soever, id. 
v. 66; how far soever, id. v. 56; of what complexion soever, Shaksp. 
Merry Wives, iv. 2, 25; How in my words soever, ib. iii. 2, 416; 
whose tongue soe’er speaks false, K. John, iv. 3, 91; How strange or 
odd soe’er, Haml. 1. 5, 170; so, What bloody business ever, Oth. 
lil. 3, 469; what materials soever, Walton, Angler, p. 111; p. 95; 
what pretence soever, Taylor, Holy Living, iil. 1; ili. 4; Iv. 4. upon 
what occasion soever, Sir Wm. Temple, I. p. 87; how few or many 
soever, id. pp. 127, 87; of what nature soever, Dryden, Dram. 
Poesy, p. 147; in how strait a compass soever, ib. p. 58; how 
emulous soever, ib. p. 166; of what kind soever, Addison, Spect. 
No. 62; how great soever, ib. 34; 40; 56; 62; how various soever, 
Burke, Present Discontents, p. 17; how loud soever, Fox, Hist. 
James II, p. 322; how much soever he wrote, Dr. Johnson, Lives, 
p. 286; how far soever, Spedding, Reviews, etc. p. 85.—v. 21. 
came Peter, and said to him, by a change of order in the 
text after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so the 
Vulg. Cod. Am.,; came Peter to him, and said, A. V. after Wycl. 
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and all the rest. wxumzzti/,to conform to v. 22, after Rh., the same 
Greek word being used here as there; till, A. V. after Cran., and 
for the sake of variety. — v. 23. a—hing, which, after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen.; a king, that, Wycl. and Rh.; see on 2,6. would make 
a reckoning with, by a new rendering, nearly after Wycl., wolde 
rekyn with; and Rh., would make an account with; would take 
account of, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. — v. 24. one—which, 
after Tynd., Cran., and Gen.; one—that, Wycl. and Rh.; and 
so again in v. 28; see on 2, 6.—v. 25. had not wherewith to pay, 
supplying wherewith, after Dr. Campbell: so Wycl. nearly, hadde 
not wherof to gelde; and Rh., having not whence to repay it ; had 
not to pay, A. V. by a new and ambiguous rendering. — v. 27. 
And (δέ), close to the Greek after Wycl. and Rh.; Then, A. V. 
freely, after Tynd., Cran.,and Gen. deing moved, after Dr. Noyes | 
and Mr. Darby; moved, Rh.; was moved—and, A. V. by a new 
rendering. veleased him, adopting a technical term, after Dr. 
Noyes and Dr. Davidson; loosed him, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., 
and Gen. —v. 28. that servant, close to the Greek after Wycl. 
and Rh.; the same servant, A. V. after Cran.; see on 5, 19. ἃ 
hundred, after Dr. Campbell, Dr. Noyes, and Mr. Darby; an 
hundred, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest: and so Dean 
Alford and Dr. Davidson; see on 5, 14. J/atd hold on him, 
after Dr. Noyes and Dr. Davidson nearly, laid hold of him; 
laid hands on him, A. V. after Tynd., Cran., and Gen. ‘ook 
him by the throat, after A. V. by a free and excellent rendering of 
Cran. and Gen. fay, by an omission from the text after Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Wycl. and Rh. after Cod. 
Am.; and so Cran.; Pay me, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. 
what thou owest, after Dr. Campbell and Dr. Noyes; that that thou 
owest, Wycl.; that thou owest, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest: see 
on 13, 12.— v. 29. So (οὖν continuative), after Dean Alford; Then 
2d Gen.; and so Dr. Noyes; Therefore, Mr. Darby and Dr. David- 
son; And—therefore, rst Gen.; And, A. V. after Wycl. and the 
rest. fell down, by an omission from the text after Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles; so Wycl., Tynd., Cran., and Rh.; 
and so Cod. Am.; fell down at his feet, A. V. after Gen. J wii] 
pay’ thee, by the omission of a word from the text by Tischendorf 
and Tregelles, which is bracketed by Lachmann; I will pay thee 
all, A. V. after Wycl. and all the rest; and so Cod. Am.—v. 30. 
that which was due, by a new rendering to conform to v. 34; what 
was owing, Mr. Darby in both verses; the debt, A. V. after Wycl. 
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and all the rest. —v. 31. exceeding sorry, after Dr. Davidson, to 
conform to 17, 23; and so in S. Mark 6, 26; very sorry, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran., Gen.,and Rh. As the Revisers have commonly 
retained the adjective form exceeding with the force of an adverb, 
and in this instance 18, 31, and four others, S. Mark 14, 31; S. 
Luke 18, 23; 1 Thess. 5, 13; and Rev. 19, 7, have introduced it, 
we subjoin some account of this usage in general. 

Clean, cleanly, as adverbs in the sense of utterly, guite (comp. 
clean as adjective in the sense of utter ; as, to make clean riddance, 
Lev. 23, 22): (a) clean; clean bare, Joel 1, 7; clean dried up, 
Zech. 11, 17; clean gone, Ps. 77, 8; clean escaped, 2 Pet. 2, 18; 
were passed clean over Jordan, Josh. 3, 17; were clean passed 
over Jordan, ib. 4, 1; the purpose clean contrary, Hooker v. 72; 
to take clean away, id. v. 65. clean vanished, id. v. 68; clean to 
pass over, id. v. 72; we all quite and clean forgot, ib.; disfigured 
clean, Shaksp. Richard III. iif. 1, 10; roaming clean through the 
bounds, Com. of Errors i. 1, 134; (6) cleanly, rare: to single the 
fault cleanly out, Shaksp. Ven. 694; to bear cleanly by the 
keeper’s nose, Tit. Andron. ti. 1, 94. 

Clear, clearly : (a) clear as an adverb does not appear in A. V., 
but Shaksp. so uses it; as, to burn clear, Henry VIII. iil. 2, 96; 
2d Henry VI. v. 1, 3; to understand more clear, Troil. iv. 5, 165; 
(6) clearly: to utter clearly, Job 33, 3; to see clearly, 5. Mark, 
8,25; to know clearly, Shaksp. All’s Well, v. 3, 316; to under- 
stand clearly, Hamlet, i. 3, 96: and in the sense of utterly, gutte, 
Shaksp. Two Gent. v. 289; John iil. 4, 122. 

Deep; deeply: both forms are used by A. V. as adverbs: (a) 
deep: to dwell deep, Jer. 49, 8; 49, 30; a man—which digged 
deep, S. Luke 6, 48; that seek deep to hide, Isa. 29, 15; so, to 
strike them the more deep, Hooker v. 64; this deep disgrace 
touches me deeper, Shaksp. Richard III. 1.1, 112; drinking deep, 
ist Henry IV. ii. 4, 16; deep engaged in Civil Wars, Sir Wm. 
Temple I. p. ror; he betted deep, Macaulay, Hist. ch. 22; (6) 
deeply: deeply revolted, Isa. 31, 16; deeply corrupted. Hos. 9,9; 

so, deeply distressed, Shaksp. Ven. 8, 14; how deeply you at once 
do touch me, Cymb. iv. 3. 4. 

Exceeding and exceedingly were favorite words with the Revi- 
sers of 1611. They used exceeding as an adverb (a) with adjec- 
tives; as, exceeding great, 2, 10; Gen. 15, 1, exceeding wroth, 2, 
16; exceeding high, 4,8; exceeding glad, 5,12; exceeding fierce, 
8, 28; exceeding sorry, 17, 23; exceeding sorrowful, 26, 22; 26, 
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38; exceeding fruitful, Gen. 17,6; exceeding bitter, ib. 27, 34; ex- 
ceeding mighty, Ex. 1, 7; exceeding loud, ib. 19, 16, and elsewhere ; 
so, exceeding good, Sidney, Arcadia, p. 51; exceeding red, 1b. 
p- 58; exceeding great, Hooker, v. 17; v. 20; v. 22; exceeding 
forward to traduce him, ib. v. 13; exceeding merciful, Taylor, 
Holy Living, iv. 10; exceeding great, Dryden, Dram. Poesy, 
p. 36; exceeding vain, ib. p. 32; exceeding fierce, Addison, 
Spect., No. 31; (4) with adverbs; as, exceeding abundantly, Eph. 
3, 20, exceeding proudly, 1 Sam. 2,3. They used exceedingly 
also (4) with adjectives ; as, exceedingly mad, Acts 26, 11 ; exceed- 
ingly afraid, τ K. 10, 4; Jonah 1, 10; and only this form when the 
adverb follows the adjective; as, great exceedingly, 2 Chron. 17, 
12; strong exceedingly, Dan. 7, 7; so, exceedingly fair, Sidney, 
Arcadia, p. 59; exceedingly behoveful, Hooker, v. 22. (6) Regu- 
larly with verbs; as, following the verb: they were astonished 
exceedingly, 19, 25; S. Mark 15, 14; the waters prevailed exceed- 
ingly, Gen. 7, 19; were sinners before the Lord exceedingly, ib. 13, 
13; I will multiply thee exceedingly, ib. 17, 2; 17, 20; 47, 27; the 
‘man increased exceedingly, ib. 30, 43, and elsewhere; so, this fish 
breeds exceedingly, Walton, Angler, p. 174; and standing before 
the verb or intermediate: as, they were exceedingly amazed 
(A. V.), 19, 25; we being exceedingly tossed (A. V.), Acts 27, 
18; I exceedingly fear, Heb. 12, 21; then was the queen ex- 
ceedingly grieved, Esth. 4, 4; Ps. 12, 33; 12, 34; let them 
exceedingly rejoice, ib. 68, 3; so, pretending themselves to be ex- 
ceedingly grieved, Hooker, v. 17; v. 22; which David did exceed- 
ingly delight to behold, ib. v. 11; v. 25; it will exceedingly beautify 
them, Dryden, Dram. Poesy, p. 82. 

Extreme, cxtremely: neither of these forms was used by A.V., but 
they are both found in good writers ; as, (a) extreme as an adverb: 
if the weather be not extreme cold, Walton, Angler, pp. 114, 115; 
extreme dangerous, Sir Wm. Temple. I, p. 146; extreme elaborate, 
Dryden, Dram. Poesy, p. 166; extreme poetical, ib.; extreme 
ignorant, ib. p. 158: (6) extremely, as, extremely to abhor sin, 
Hooker, v. 17; extremely peccant, Dryden, Dram. Poesy, p. 74; 
extremely satisfied, ib. p. 164; extremely well pleased, ib. p. 153; 
extremely mistaken, Addison, Spect., No. 29; extremely defec- 
tive, ib. 

First, firstly : first is used both as an adjective and an adverb by 
A. V. and by great writers, as Hooker bk. V., Shakspeare, Taylor, 
Holy Living, and this form only: firstly has been used even by 
some Cambridge and Oxford scholars. 
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Full, fully: (a) full,as an adverb: my time is not yet full come, 
A. V., S. John 7, 8; full well, S. Mark 7, 9; hee was full resolved, 
Sidney, Arcadia, p. 71: (6) fully; as, when the day was fully 
come, A. V., Acts 2,1; I have fully preached the Gospel, Rom. 
15,19; so Numb.7,1; Nah. 1, 10; she did not fully overtake her, 
Sidney, Arcadia, p. 69. The Revisers have dropped /ud/y in 
Acts 2, 1, but they have introduced it in S. Luke 9, 32 and (οἱ. 
4, 12. 


Hard, hardly : (a) hard : Shakspeare uses this form as an adverb 
as well as hardly, but A. V. does not so use the former except in 
a prepositional phrase, as hard by, Lev. 3,9; hard to, Acts 18, 7: 
(δ) hardly ; as, a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, A. V., 19, 23; S. Mark 10, 23; bruising him hardly de- 
parteth from him, A. V., S. Luke 9, 39; Ex. 13, 15; Isa. 8, 21; 
they deal hardly and strangely with us, Pref. ed. 1611, p. cxiv. a; 
hardly spiritual, Johnson, Lives, p. 222. 

High, highly: both forms are used as adverbs by A. V.: (a) 
high: to get up very high, Deut. 28, 43; to go up higher, S. . 
Luke 14, 10; so, men over high exalted, Hooker v. 76; get 
higher on that hill, Shaksp. Caes. v. 3, 20; how high thy glory 
towers, John ii. 350; ranked high, Macaulay, Hist. ch. 2. (δ) 
highly : God hath highly exalted him, Phil. 2,9; highly displeased, 
Acts 12, 20; highly esteemed, S. Luke 16, 15; to esteem very 
highly, 1 Thess. 5, 13; so, error too highly heaped, Shaksp. 
Coriol. ii. 3, 127; highly fed, All’s Well it. 3, 2; highly beloved, 
Com. of Errors, v. 8; highly probable, Macaulay, Hist. ch. 1; 
Hampden—highly considered, ib. 

Marvellous, marvellously: (a) marvellous as an adverb: this is 
never so used by A. V., but we find it elsewhere ; as, their marvel- 
lous favorable countenance, Hooker, v. 2; a marvellous deep and 
profound axiom, ib. v. 22; marvellous sweet music, Shaksp. Tem- 
pest, ill. 3, 19; Marvellous wisely, Hamlet, ii. 1, 3: (δ) marvel- 
lously ; as, God thundereth marvellously, Job 37, 5; wonder mar- 
vellously, Hab. 1, 5; he was marvellously helped, 2 Chron. 26, 15 ; 
you are marvellously changed, Shaksp. Merchant of Ven., i. 1, 76; 
Henry \V, iii. 6, 85. 

Mighty, mightily: (a) mighty as an adjective is very often used 
in A. V. and in Shakspeare, and once in A. V. as an adverb: a mighty 
(TD used adverbially) strong west wind, Ex. 10, 19: (6) mightily: 
he mightily convinced the Jews, Acts 18, 28; So mightily grew the 
word of God, ib. 19, 20; Deut. 6, 3; Judges 4, 3; so Shakspeare 
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several times; as, strive mightily, Taming of the Shrew, i. 2, 279; 
her benefits are mightily misplaced, As You Like It, 1. 2, 37. 

Near, nearly: in A. V. near is the only form, and is used only 
as an adjective, but elsewhere we find it as an adverb; as, I am 
near slain, Shaksp. Sonn. 139, 13; it does concern you near, Timon 
i. 2, 183; touch me not so near, Othello, ii. 3, 220; near twenty 
years ago, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 4, 4; near four years, Fox, 
James II, pp. 383, 416, 423, 424: (6) nearly’: something nearly that 
concerns yourselves, Shaksp. Mid. Night’s Dream, i. 1, 126; that 
touches me more nearly, id. Sonn. 42, 4; nearly a thousand years, 
Fox, James II, p. 373; nearly 250,000 pounds, Morley, Life of 
Burke, p. 91; SO p. 105. 

Plain, plainly: both forms are used as adverbs by A. V.: (a) 
plain, once only: he spake plain, S. Mark 7, 35; so, to speak 
plain, Shaksp. Tam. of Shrew, i. 2, 40; to print plain, Tit. Andron. 
iv. 1,75; (6) plainly ; tell us plainly, 5. John 10, 24; now speakest 
thou plainly, ib. 16, 29; Ex. 21, 5; Deut. 27,8; and elsewhere; 
so, 1 must tell thee plainly, Shaksp. Much Ado, v. 2, 57; then 
plainly know, Rom. and Jul. ii. 3, 57; to tell plainlier and oftener, 
Pref. ed. 1611, p. cxiv. ὁ. 

Quick, quickly: in A. V. guick is used only as an adjective, and 
in the sense of /zving ; in Shakspeare it is both an adjective in the 
sense of speedy and an adverb: (a) guzck as an adverb: Go quick 
away, Tempest, v. 304; So quick bright things come to confusion, 
Mid. Night’s Dream, 1. 1, 149; it should turn too quick, Walton, 
Angler, p. 97: (4) guickly: very often in A. V.; as, Agree with 
thine adversary quickly, 5, 25; go quickly, 28, 7; 1 Sam. 20, 19; 
I come quickly, Rev. 22,7; Josh. 10,6; so, Four nights will 
quickly dream away the time, Shaksp. Mid. Night’s Dream, i. 1, 
8; That she may quickly come, All’s Well, v. 3, 76; pull him out 
too quickly, Walton, Angler, p. 195; p. 235. 

Right, rightly: (a) right is used in A. V. bothas an adjective and 
an adverb; as an adverb; right early, Ps. 46, 5; so, right suddenly, 
Shaksp. As You Like It, ti. 4, 100; right soon, Taylor, Holy Living 
iv. 10; a right perfect usage, Hooker v. 65. Thou hast answered 
right (ὀρθῶς), S. Luke 10, 28 ; and in the adverbial phrases, right on, 
Prov. 4, 25; right forth, Jer. 49, 5: (6) rightly - Thou hast rightly 
judged, S. Luke 7, 43; thou sayest and teachest rightly, ib. 20, 21; 
2 Tim. 2, 15, A. V.; so, if I be measured rightly, Shaksp. 2d 
Henry IV. v. 2, 65; I cannot rightly say, Pericles, iii. 4, 8. 

Scarce, scarcely: (a) scarce. in A. V. this is only an adverb; as, 
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with these sayings scarce restrained they, etc., Acts 15, 18; scarce 
were come over against Cnidus, ib. 27, 7; Gen. 27, 30; so, scarce 
worth the speaking of, Hooker, v. 30; it is scarce to be doubted, 
Walton, Angler, p. 195; scarce ever, ib. pp. 53,183; you shall scarce 
obtain, etc., Taylor, Holy Living, ii. 1; he is scarce a Christian, 
ib. ii.6; I scarce uttered, etc., Addison, Spect., No.1; 16; 18; 
scarce a corner, Johnson, Lives, pp. 401, 472: (6) scarcely: 
scarcely fora righteous man will one die, Rom. 5,7; ifthe righteous 
scarcely be saved, 1 S. Peter 4, 18; they hardly and scarcely seem 
to hold, etc., Hooker, v. 2; scarcely any thing, Johnson, Lives, 
p- 5; scarcely able, ib. p. 472; it will scarcely be read, ib. p. 124. 

Slow, slowly: (a) slow is always an adjective in A. V., but 
Shakspeare uses it as an adverb; as, how slow Time goes, Lucr. 
990; how slow his soul sailed on, Cymb. i. 3, 13: (6) slowly 
appears but once in A. V.; when we had sailed slowly, Acts 27,7: 
so, bringing in wood slowly, Shaksp. Temp. ii. 2, 16; to come on 
very slowly, Winter’s Tale, v. 1, 211. 

Sore, sorely: (a) sore: in A. V. only this form occurs, but both 
as an adjective and an adverb: (1) as an adjective: signs and 
wonders great and sore, Deut. 6, 22; 28,59; Ezek. 4, 21, and else- 
where, but not in the N. T. except in the comparative ; as, of how 
much sorer punishment, etc., Heb. 10, 29; Shakspeare uses it 
several times; as, Hamlet, i. 1, 75: (2) as an adverb: the spirit rent 
him sore, 9, 26; he is—sore vexed, A. V., 17, 15; they were sore 
afraid, 17, 6; Gen. 20, 8; so Shakspeare several times; as, sore 
hurt and bruised, Troilus, v. 5, 14: (δ) sorely; the Revisers have 
introduced this form once: bruised him sorely, S. Luke 9, 39, to 
avoid the ambiguity of the form sore; Shakspeare uses it a few 
times ; as, thou strikest me sorely, Winter’s Tale, v. 1, 18. 

Strange, strangely: (a) strange, appears only as an adjective in 
A. V., but in Shakspeare it is also an adverb: how strange I bear 
myself, Hamlet, 1. 5, 170: (δ) strangely; this occurs in the text of 
A. V. but once: lest their adversaries should behave themselves 
strangely, Deut. 32, 27; they deal hardly and strangely with us, 
Pref. ed. 1611, p. cxiv. a@, it is common in Shakspeare; as, you 
all look strangely on me, 2d Henry IV, v. 2, 63; strangely 
clamorous, tst Henry IV, 11}. 1, 40. 

v. 32. called him unto him, and, by anew rendering, supplying, but 
not italicizing the second Azm, after Mr. Darby nearly, having called 
him to [him]; after that he had called him, A. V. by a new render- 
ing. sazth to him, preserving the Greek present, after Dr. Noyes, 
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Dean Alford, Mr. Darby, and Dr. Davidson; said unto him, A. V. 
after Tynd., Cran.,and Rh. Zhou wicked servant, close to the 
Greek after Wycl. and Rh.; O thou wicked servant, A. V. insert- 
ing the interjection, after Tynd. and the rest. Jdesoughtest, closer 
to the Greek (παρεκάλεσας), after Rh.; preiedst, Wycl., Tynd., and 
Gen.; desiredst, A. V. after Cran. —v. 33. mercy—mercy, to pre- 
serve the uniformity of the Greek, after Wycl. and Rh.; compas- 
sion—pity, A. V. for the sake of variety, and after Tynd., Cran., 
and 1st Gen.; pitie—pitie, 2d Gen. —v. 34. due, by an omission 
from the text after Lachmann and Tregelles; so Wycl. and Rh. 
after Cod. Am.,; due unto him, A. V. after Tynd. and the rest. — 
v. 35. So, close to the Greek (οὕτω), after Wycl., Rh., and Sir 
John Cheke; So likewise, A. V. freely after Tynd. and the rest, as 
the Revisers themselves have done in v. 14, rendering this word by 
Even so, after A. V., instead of by a simple So. shall also my 
heavenly Father. do, by a new order, closer to the Greek; shall 
my heavenly Father do also, A. V. after Cran.; see on 2,8. if ye 
forgive not every one his brother from your hearts, to preserve the 
Greek order, after Wycl. and Rh.; if ye from your hearts forgive 
not, etc., A. V. after Tynd. and the rest, which is excellent order 
and adopted by Sir John Cheke, Dr. Campbell, Mr. Darby, and 
Dr. Davidson. forgive not, by an omission from the text, after 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; and so Wycl. and Rh. after 
Cod. Am.; forgive not—their trespasses, A. V. after Tynd. and the 
rest. 
CHARLES SHORT. 


IlL—COLLATION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM MS 
EVAN. 604. 


(For ST. LUKE.) 


The MS of the Gospels numbered 604 by Drs. Burgon and 
Scrivener (British Museum, Egerton 2610) has such a remarkable 
text, at least in certain portions, that it seems desirable to lose no 
time in recording what has been already observed of it. I have 
carried on the collation of it whenever, during the last two years, 
I have been able to get a few days’ work in London; but this has 
not been very often, and I have only completed St. Luke’s Gospel 
and about half of St. Matthew’s. | 

The age and appearance of the MS have been already described ; 
only I would observe that the statement’ is scarcely accurate, that 
“certain proper names of places (¢. g. Gabbatha) are subscribed 
throughout by a hooked straight line.” In certain chapters, espe- 
cially towards the end of each Gospel, some words (mostly, but 
not all, proper names) are so subscribed; but the fact has little 
importance. From the color of the ink and quality of the strokes 
I feel quite certain that the marks are by a hand of much later 
date than the MS itself—I think of the 15th century ; as some 
glosses, which show the handwriting, were plainly written with the 
same pen and ink. I believe these marks were made in Western 
Europe; for in the margin against XI 2, 3 is written Ord domica. 
However, I feel less certain that these words are by the same hand 
that made most of the marginal notes, than that it was the same 
hand that (sometimes on the same page) wrote the significant 
Greek words, and made the conventional signs, both in the margin 
and amid the text. The only other hand that seems to have 
altered the MS was the contemporary διορθωτής. Without pre- 
tending to be an expert palaeographer, I feel pretty confident that 
the second hand’s corrections in ink are in the same writing as the 
gilt τίτλο. This should be noticed, because his corrections are 
usually confined to the filling up of /acunae like those in VI 48-9, 
where one asks whether the omission was from carelessness, or 
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whether it existed in the exemplar. But the former view is the 
less likely, as in other respects the MS seems to be carefully 
written: the accents and: adscript are tolerably correct, and obvious 
errors of transcription rare. The punctuation also is systematic 
and intelligible. Quotations from the O. T. are marked in the 
margin by Z. For ordinary stopsa simple point is used, with 
power varying as it stands above, on, or below the ruled line along 
the tops of the letters. But occasionally the sign(;) is used, 
especially where it is open to doubt whether the sentence is really 
to be taken as interrogative or not. It seemed worth while to 
record these, while mere deviations from modern usage in punctu- 
ation or accentuation are omitted, unless where they occur in the 
midst of real various readings. Obvious slips of the pen are also 
omitted; and so are peculiarities of spelling and cases of the 
superfluous final »: also the o of οὕτως, which is almost universal. 
But the distribution of the » is worth observing. It occurs 102 
times in the first twelve chapters of the Gospel, 15 times in the 
last twelve; always in the third person singular of verbs (εἶπεν 
71 times out of the 117) except VI 2 (σάββασιν). This is without 
counting the anomalous ἐξηράνθην in VIII 6. The form εἶπαν occurs 
4 times in the former half of the Gospel, once (XIX 25) in the 
latter; ἑώρακαν once, in IX 36. When the character of the text in 
the two halves of the Gospel is noticed, it may be thought that 
these differences in the spelling have some significance. I proceed 
to give a complete list of the substantive various readings of Cod. 
604 in St. Luke’s Gospel. The standard of the collation is 
Stephens’ text reprinted by Scrivener. 


I 5. καὶ ἡ γυνὴ αὐτοῦ) καὶ γυνὴ 28. ὁ dyy. πρὸς αὑτὴν] πρὸς αὐτὴν 


αὐτῶι ὁ ἄγγελος 
7. —hoav. 33. τοὺς αἰῶνας] τὸν αἰῶνα 

10. τοῦ A. ἦν] ἦν τοῦ λαοῦ 34. Post ἔσται + μοι 
13. Post ὁ ἄγγελος + xi 38. ἀπ᾿ αὐτῆς ὁ ayy.) ὁ ἄγγελος 
15. κυρίου] θὺ an’ dur? 
10. καὶ ἀπ. ὁ dyy-]‘O δὲ ἀποκριθὲσ δ0. εἰς γενεὰς γενεῶν] εἰσ γενεὰν 
Τ21. -τἐν τῷ ναῷ. αὐτὸ est in καὶ γενεὰν 

extremo versu, nullo se- δ5. εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα] ἕωσ αἰῶνοσ 

quent puncto. 59. αὐτὸ] αὐτῶι (MOX τὸ pro τῷ, 
25. --τὸ ut potius per incuriam 
26. ὑπὸ) ἀπὸ scriptum videatur. Sed 
27. Post οἴκου -+- καὶ πατριᾶσ notabile est, alios codd. 


—evdoy. . . . γυναιξίν. utrumque habere.) 
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63. ἐστὶ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ] ἐστῖ (in 

calce pag.) ὄνομα αὐτῶι 

66. —oi ἀκούσαντες 

69. - τῷ 

II 1. ἀπογράφεσθαι] τοῦ ἀπογράψ- 
ασθαι. Τ]116π|Ί--- ψασθαι in 
ν. 3. 

2. -- 

4. ---εἰς ante πόλιν. Post ἰου- 
δαίαν, est punctum infra 
lineam : tum relictum est 
spatium trium literarum 
capax; sed non videtur 
esse raSura. 

δ. - γυναικί. 

7, 12. —1 

9. -- ἰδού 

10. --͵αΟὁ ἄγγελος 
11. --τπ σήμερον 
*13. ἀγγέλῳ] λόγω 
15. - καὶ οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
17. ἰδόντες δὲ] καὶ 
- τούτου 
20. ἐπέστρεψαν] ὑπέστρεψαν 
21. τὸ παιδίον] αὐτὸν 
25. εὐσεβὴσ. (SIC) 
τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ] τῶι Ind’. 
33: Ἰωσὴφ .. 
καὶ ἡ μῆρ 
47. ---ἀπὸ 
48. ---καὶ ante αὕτη 
43. ἔγνω . . . μήτηρ] ἐγίνωσκων 
οἱ γονεῖσ 


. αὐτοῦ] ὁ πῆρ αὐτοῦ 


44. —ev ante τοῖς γνωστοῖς 
51. πάντα τὰ ῥήματα] τὰ ῥήματα 
ἅπαντα 


III 2. ἔπ᾽ ἀρχιερέων] ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέωσ 
- -τοῦ 
4. ---λέγοντος 
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7. ἔλεγεν οὖν] ἔλεγε δὲ 
10, 12, 14. ποιήσομεν] ποιήσωμεν 
12. βαπτίσθῆναι] βαπτίσασθαι 
14. εἶπε πρὸς αὐτοὺς εἶπεν αὐτοῖσ 
16. μὲν] ἐν 
19. - Φιλίππου 
ἘΤ22. ---τὸ υἱός μου 
23. -τ-ὁ 
Ῥωσεὶ ἐτῶν τριάκ. apy., ὧν] 
ἐρχόμενοσ. ὡσεὶ ἐτῶν τριά- 
κοντα 
Vv. 24-38 duabus colum- 
nis dispositi sunt: non ut 
ediderunt Westc. et Hort., 
sed in hunc modum: 


τοῦ ἡλεί τοῦ ματθάν (SIC) 
τοῦ λευΐ τοῦ μελχί κι τ. A. 
26. ἰωσήχ ἰωδά 
27. ἰωνάν ῥησ (ά (i.¢. ῥησσά) 
28. ἰαδδί 
29. ἰωρήμ 
30. ἰωνάμ 


33. -+ τοῦ ἰωράμ ante τοῦ ἐσρωμ 
45. σερούχ 
φαλέγ 


IV 1. ἐν τῷ πνεύματι] ὑπὸ τοῦ πνσ 
καὶ εἶπεν] εἶπεν δὲ 
4. —Ore 
—é ante ἄνθρωπος (inter 
calcem et verticem pagi- 
nae), 
5. —-é διάβολος 
πάσας τὰς Bag. | rao βασι- 
λείασ πάσασ 
6. αὐτῶν] τούτων 
7. Post ἐὰν - πεσὼν 
σου παντα͵] σοι πᾶσα 
8. ---ὗπαγε . . . Σατανᾶ 
-- γὰρ 
9. —atrdy (post ἔστησεν) 
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11. —ére 

16. —ryy ante Ναζαρέτ 

. καρδίαν 
εὐαγγελίζεσθαι] εὐαγγελίσασθαι 


18. —idoavda . . 
πάντων . . . ἀτενίζοντες  πάν- 
των οἱ ὀφθαλμοὶ ἐν τὴ συνα- 
γωγῆι ἦσαν ἐνατενίζοντεσ 
22. ox . . . Ἰωσήφ] οὐχὶ vide 
ἐστιν ἰωσὴφ οὗτοσ 
23: αὐτούς, Πάντως αὐτούσ ᾿πάντασ 
ἐν τῇ Κ.] εἰσ τὴν Καπερναούμ 
26. ᾿Αμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν) ἀμὴν ἀμὴν 
ὑμῖν λέγω 
25. ---δὲ 
ὑμῖν] ὅτι 
26. Σάρεπτα]) ἄρεπτα 
Σιδῶνος] σιδωνίασ 
27. ἐπὶ Ἔλισσ. - 
τῶι ind ἐπὶ ἐλισάιου τοῦ προ- 
φήτον 
28. πάντες  ἅπαντεσ 
29. ---τῆς (ante ὀφρύος) 
εἰς τὸ] ὥστε 
33-4. --τλέγων (inseruit manus 
recentior). 
34. σοί] σὺ 
35. ἐξ] an’ 
46. θάμβος ἐπὶ πάντας] ἐπὶ πάντ᾽ 
θάμβοσ 
48. ἐκ] ἀπὸ 


φ 


'-πΠ|} : 

40. πάντες] ἅπαντεσ 

41. κράζοντα] κραυγάζοντα 
-ὁ Χριστὸς 

42. ἐζήτουν] ἐπεζήτουν 


. + Ἰσραήλ] ἐν 


43. εἰς τοῦτο] ἐπὶ τούτω 


Ν 3. ἐκ] ἀπὸ 
5. ---οαὐτῷ 

τὸ δίκτυον] τὰ δίκτυα 
6. —rois ante ἐν 


ἐχθύων πλῆθοσ] πλῆθοσ ἰχθύων 


8. γόνασι τοῦ ᾽1.] γόνασιν tv 
12. —«xai ante ἰδὼν 
10. ---διὰ 
20. —atr@ 
23. ἔγειραι] ἔγειρε 
24. εἶπε τῷ παραλελυμένῳ) εἶπεν 
τῶι παραλυτικῶ 
25. ἐφ᾽ ᾧ] ἐφ ὁ 
27. --τκαθ. . . . τελώνιον 
29. --ὁ 
τελωνῶν πολὺς  πολὺσ τελωνῶν 
30. of yp. αὐτῶν καὶ οἱ φ.] οἱ φ. 
καὶ οἱ γρ. αὐτῶν 
Mox scriba punctis verba 
πρὸς τοὺς p. αὐτοῦ Cum 
λέγοντες, NON CUM ἐγόγγυζον 
connexit. 
Post pera + τῶν 
33. ---ὁμοίως 
35. —ée 
36. ++ ἀπὸ ante ἱματίου 
Ἤ τὸ ante ἐπίβλημα τὸ ἀπὸ 
τοῦ K. 
48. —xal ὀμφότεροι συντ. 
29. —xai 


VI 1. - τῶν 


καὶ ἔτιλλον] ἔτιλλον δὲ 
τοὺς στάχνας, καὶ ἤσθιον] καὶ 
ἤσθιον τοὺς στάχυασ 
2. ---ποιεῖν ἐν 
3. εἶπεν ὁ ᾽1.] ὁ io εἶπεν 
- ὄντες 
4. ὡς] πῶσ 
--- ἔλαβε καὶ 
7- καὶ ἔδ. καὶ r. μ. αὐτοῦ. 
5. --ότι 
6. ---καὶ ante ἐν 
7. παρετήρουν δὲ αὐτὸν οἱ] παρετη- 
ροῦντο δὲ οἱ . 
Post θεραπεύσει -ἰ- αὐτὸν 
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8. καὶ εἶπε] εἶπεν de 
ἀνθρώπῳ] ἀνδρὶ 
ἜἜγειραι] ἔγειρε 
Ὁ δὲ] καὶ 
9. οὖν] δὲ 
ἀπολέσαι} ἀποκτεῖναι 
10. εἶπε τῷ ἀνθρ.} εἶπεν αὐτῷ 
--οὕτω 
II. αὐτοὶ δὲ] καὶ 
15. Ἰάκωβον τὸν τοῦ ᾿Αλφ.} καὶ 
ἰάκωβον ἀλφαίον 
18. ὑπὸ] ἀπὸ 
25. οἱ ἐμ in rasura 
- ὑμῖν ante οἱ yen. 
26. οὐαὶ ὑμῖν] καὶ οὐαὶ 
7--οὶ πατέρες αὐτῶν (inseruit 
manus altera) 
28. ὑμῖν] ὑμᾶσ 
ὑπὲρ] περὶ 
20. ἐπὶ] εἰσ 
-τσον post αἴροντος, + σου 
Ῥοϑῖ χιτῦνα 
30. —8e τῷ 
21. —xal ὑμεῖς 
33: —yap 
44. ---ἐστί 
- γὰρ oi 
45. -“ τοῦ 
χρηστός ἐστιν] ἐστι γρηστοσ 
46. - οὖν 
καθὼς] ὡς 
27. ----κ͵αὶ (ante μὴ κρίνετε) 
38. ---καὶ bis 
-- γὰρ 
49. πεσοῦνται] ἐμπεσοῦνται 
40. ---αὐτοῦ (post διδάσκαλον) 
42. ἐκβαλεῖν in fine versus, non 
post διαβλέψεις 
44. —yap (post ἕκαστον) 
45. καὶ ὁ π. dvOp. . . . λαλεῖ] καὶ 
ὁ πονηρὸσ ἐκ τοῦ πονηροῦ 
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προφέρει τὸ πονηρόν " ἐκ yap 
περισσεύματος καρδίασ λαλεῖ 
κι TA. 
48. ---τὴν ante πέτραν 
{--τεέθεμ. . . . πέτραν, SUp- 
plevit manus altera. 
49. ἔπεσε] συνέπεσεν 
t—xal . . . μέγα, supplevit 
manus altera. 


VII 1. Καπερναούμ] καφαρναούμ 
3. —mpds αὐτὸν 
4. τὸν Ἶ. παρεκ.Ἶ αὐτὸν ἠρώτων 


6. ἑκατόνταρχος] ἑκατοντάρχησ 
pr. m 
-- αὐτῷ 
εἶμι ix .« : . στέγην μου] ἱκανὸσ 


εἰμὶ iva μου ὑπο τὴν στέγην 
--διὸ . . . ἐλθεῖν, supplevit 
manus altera. 
8. ὑπ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν] ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸν 
9. —atroy 
10. ---,ἀὀσθενοῦντα 
11. τῇ ] τῶι 
12. Post ἱκανὸς -[- ἦν 
13. ὁ Κύριος] ὁ lo 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτῇ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν 
16. ἅπαντας] πάντασ ἐγήγερται 
ἠγέρθη 
17. --τὲν alteram. 
21. airy δὲ] ἐκείνηι 
22. ---ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς 
—<ére 
vexp. ἐγ. mr. evayy.] πτωχοι 
εὐαγγελίζονται, νεκροὶ éyei- 
ρονται 


24. ἐξεληλύθατε] ἐξήλθετε 


25. ἐνδόξῃ (correxit, ut videtur, 


pr. m.) 
28. —yap 


—rov Βαπτιστοῦ 
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31. —elme δὲ ὁ Κύριος 
22. καὶ λέγουσιν] ἃ λέγει (Vulga- 
tum in margine scripsit 
manus recentior). 
33. ἔλήλυθε yap] ἐλήλυθεν 
- ἄρτον 
- οἶνον 
34. red. φ.] φίλοσ τελωνῶν 
45. - πάντων 
46. ἀνεκλίθη] κατεκλίθη 
37. γυνὴ ἐν τ΄ m., ἥτις ἦν dp.) Τυνὴ 
τίσ ἦν ἐν τῆι πόλει αμαρτωλὸσ " 
καὶ 


39. -τἐν 


40. Ὁ δέ φησι, . . Διδάσκαλε] ὁ δὲ 
διδάσκαλε φησὶν 

42. ---αὐτῶν 

43. ᾿Αποκριθεὶς δὲ ὁ Σίμων] ὁ δὲ 
σίμων 

44. ---τῆς κεφαλῆς 

46. μου τοὺς πόδας] τοὺσ πόδασ μον 


49. οὗτός ἐστιν] ἐστιν οὗτοσ 


VIII 2. Μαρία] μαριὰμ 
3. αὐτῷ ἀπὸ] αὐτοῖσ ἐκ 
*5. σπόρον] λόγον 
ὃ μὲν] ὁ μὲν ᾿ 
- καὶ ante κατεπατήθη (ita ut 
haec quidem verba paene 
verteres, ‘Quod cecidit 
secus viam conculcatum 
est’’). 
αὐτό] αὐτόν 
6. ἕτερον ἔπεσεν ἔτεροσ κατέπεσεν 
φυὲν ἐξηράνθη] φυὲισ ἐξηράνθην 
7. ἕτερον] ἕτεροσ 
αὐτό] αὐτόν 
8. ἕτερον ἔπ. ἐπὶ] ἕτεροσ ἔπεσεν 
εἰσ 


φυὲν] φυεὶσ 


9. -- αὐτοῦ, λέγοντες 
Τίς .«.. αὕτη] τίσ αὕτη εἴη ἡ 
παραβολή 
14. πεσὼν, Quamvis praecesserit 
τὸ δὲ 
16. λυχνίας λυχνίαν 
20. καὶ ἀπηγγέλη] ἀπηγγέλη δὲ 
21. --- ἀποκριθεὶς 
22. Καὶ ἐγένετο] ᾿Εγένετο δὲ 
23. συνεπληροῦντο] ἐπληροῦντο 
24. ἐπιστάτα alterum  punctis 
notatum est. 


7-- καὶ trax. αὐτῷ 
26. Γαδαρηνῶν] γεργεσηνῶν, Manus 
altera Γρ Γαδαρηνῶν 
27. ---αὐτῷ 
28. ---τοῦ ante ὑψίστου 
32. παρεκάλουν] παρεκάλεσαν 
44. --τἀπελθόντες 
37. Γαδαρηνῶν γεργεσηνῶν ΤῸ Γαδα- 
ρήνων, Ut Supra. 
ἀπ᾽ | ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρίων 
τοὶ 
48. ὁ Ἶ.) λέγων] εἰπὼν (Vulgatum 
Γρ in margine) 
40. Ἐγένετο δὲ ἐν] ἐν δὲ (vulgatum 
Ip in margine) 


43. els i. . . βίον] ἰατροῖσ 
προσαναλώσασα τὸν ἅπαντα 
βίον 


145. —xal οἱ per’ αὐτοῦ, supplevit 


m. alt. 
46. ἀπ᾽] ἐξ. Est quidem litura, 
sed nihil erasum videtur. 
47. —air@ post ἀπήγγειλεν 
49. παρὰ] ἀπὸ 
-- αὐτῷ 
51. Εἰσελθὼν] ἔλθὼν 
54. --“,ἐκβαλῶν . .. καὶ 
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IX 1. —padnras αὐτοῦ 
4. καὶ eis ἣν ἂν] εἰσ ἣν δ᾽ ἂν 
ἐγήγερται ἠγέρθη 
9. καὶ εἶπεν] εἶπεν δὲ 
ΙΟ. --ἔρημον (πόλεωσ est in 
litura) 
Βηθσαϊδά] βηθσαῖδαν 
11. δεξάμενος ἀποδεξάμενος 
13. δύο ἰχθύες) ἰχθύεσ δύο 
14. —avrov 
κατακλίνατε] ἀνακλίνατε 
15. ἀνέκλιναν ἅπαντας} κατέκλιναν 
πάντασ 
16. παρατιθέναι] παραθῆναι 
720. ---με λέγετε εἶναι 
εἰπεῖν λέγειν 
21. αὐτοῖς παρ. παρήγγειλεν αὐτοῖσ 


25. ὠφελεῖται] ὠφελεὶ 


a 

26. τῶν ἁγίων ἀγγέλων] τῶν ἀγγέλων 
τῶν ἁγίων, a superscr. a 
pr. m._ haesitanti, ut 
videtur. 

27. ἑστηκότων, ot | ἐστώτων. of τινεσ 

28. ---τὸν 

33. Mood? . . . Ἡλίᾳ] μίαν μωσῆ. 
καὶ ἡλία μίαν 

34. ἐγένετο] ἰδοὺ 

325. - λέγουσα 

38. ἀνεβόησε] ἐβόησε 

39. μόγις] μόλισ 

40. ἐκβάλλωσιν αὐτό] 


αὐτῶι 


ἐκβάλωσιν 


43. ἐποίησεν ὁ Ἶ.} ἐποίει 
44. παραδίδοσθαι παραδοθῆναι 
47. ἰδὼν] εἰδὼσ 
ἑαντῷ ] αὐτῶι 
48. ἔσται ἐστὶ 
49. ἐπὶ] ἐν 
—ra 
50. ἡμῶν ὑμῶν bis 
51. —avrov 
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52. ---πορευθέντας 
αὐτῷ] ἑαυτῶ 
53. es] Compendium quod 
valet eis τὴν 
54. —avrov 
ἀπὸ] ἐκ 
ὧσ καὶ ἤλιασ ἐποίησεν; IN 
margine (cum locus sit 
ad calcem paginae) addi- 
dit manus fortasse prima. 
55-6. οὐκ οἵἷδατε ποίου πνσ ἐστέ; 
ὁ υἱὸσ x. τ΄ λ. 
ἀπολέσαι] ἀποκτεῖναι 
57. Eyevero δὲ π. αὐτ., ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ] 
καὶ πορευομένων avr’ 
62. ---πρὸς αὐτὸν 
εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν] ἐν τῆι βασιλ- 


’ 
€tat 


x I. —avrovs 


ἔρχεσθαι] πόρεύσθαι (sic) 

2. οὖν] δὲ 
ἐκβάλλῃ ἐργάτας} ἐργάτασ ἐκ- 

βάλη 

4. μηδὲ] μὴ 

5. 10. εἰσερχ. | εἰσέλθητε 

6. ἐὰν μὲν ἢ] ἐὰν εἰ 
ἐπαναπαύσεται] ἀναπαύσεται 


11. Post ὑμῶν + εἰσ rota πόδασ 
ἡμῶν 

[2. --δὲ 

13. χοραζὶν. . . βηθσαϊΐδάν 


we 


15. xa@upvaoun (quae manus 
correxerit, nescio: sed 
alibi videtur idem immu- 
tasse altera m., ipsi scriba 
aequalis) 

nN. «+ ὑψωθεῖσα)] μὴ ἕωσ τοῦ 


οὐρανοῦ ὑψωθήσηι ; 
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19. δίδωμι} δέδωκα 
20. --μᾶλλον 
22. ---καὶ orp. mp. T. μ. εἶπε. 
παρεδ. μοι] μοι παρεδόθη 
γινώσκει] ἐπιγινώσκει 
20. --τυγχάνοντα 
42. ---δὲ 
-- εένομενος 
42. —avrov 
35: -- αὐτῷ 
37. Εἶπεν οὖν αὐτῷ ὁ Ἶ.] εἶπεν δὲ 
αὐτῶ 
ΧΙ 1. —xai (ante Ἰωάννης) 
2. -πτἡμῶν. 
ἡ βασιλεία σου] τὸ πνα σον τὸ 
ἅγιον ἐφ ἡμὰσ " καὶ καθαρισάτω 
ἡμᾶσ. 
4. --τπὀλλὰ . .. πονηροῦ 
8. δώσει] δίδωσιν, pr. m. 
αὕτου φίλον] φίλον αὐτοῦ 
ὅσων] ὅσον 
11. + ἐξ ante ὑμῶν 
αἰτήσει ὁ υἱὸς ἄρτον] ὁ νἱὸσ 


« « οὐρανοῖς 


αἰτήσει ἄρτον ; 
εἰ καὶ] ἢ 
12. —xai 
13. dy. δόμ.] δόματα ἀγαθὰ 
14. + πάντεσ ante οἱ ὀχλοι 
15. + τῶι ante ἄρχοντι 
17. διαμερισθεῖσα] μερισθεῖσα 
19. ἐκβάλλουσι] Voluit procul- 
dubio scripsisse ἐκβαλοῦσι 
xp. tp. αὐτοὶ] αὐτοὶ ὑμῶν κριταὶ 
22. ---ὁ 
29. αὕτηι γενεὰ (non Satis indi- 
cavi nec nunc memini 
utrum γενεὰ bis scriptum 
sit, an ἡ γενεὰ OMissa ante 
αὕτη) 
ἐπιζητεῖ] ζητεῖ 
-- τοῦ προφήτον 


20. σημεῖον τοῖς Νιν.} τοῖσ νηνευΐ- 
ταισ σημεῖον 

42. Nivevt] νηνευΐται 

33. κρυπτὸν] κρυπτὴν 


---οὐδὲ . .. μόδιον (quod 
addidit manus altera) 
46. ---τὶ 
37. Ths 


40. τὸ ἔξωθεν καὶ τὸ ἔσωθεν] τὸ 
ἔσωθεν καὶ τὸ ἔξωθεν 

41. --οπᾷὑμῖν 

42. ἀφιέναι} παρεῖναι 

44. —oi ante περιπ. 

48. μαρτυρεῖτε] μάρτυρες ἐστε pr. 
m.(es compendioscriptum 
in fine versus.) 


54. ---καὶ 


XII 3. πρὸς] εἰσ 


4. φοβηθῆτε] πτοηθῆτε 
μὴ ἐχ. περισσότ. | περισσότερον μὴ 
ἐχόντων 
5. ἐξ. ἔχ. ἔχοντα ἐξουσίαν 
-- τὴν 
Il. προσφέρωσιν] ἐισφέρωσιν 
ἐπὶ] εἰσ 
12. αὐτῇ | ἐκείνη 
12. αὐτῷ ἐκ τοῦ ὄχλου] τῶν ἐκ τοῦ 
ὄχλον αὐτῶι 
14. δικαστὴν] κριτὴν 
16. εὐφόρησεν] ἐφόρησεν 
22. ---ὑμῶν 
23. ++ yap post 7. 
sus est; 
24. ἀποθήκη ] ἀποθῆκαι 
26. οὔτε οὐδὲ 
27. ---δὲ 
28. τὸν χόρτον .. . 


In fine ver- 


ὄντα] ἐν ἀγρῶ 
σήμερον τὸν χόρτον ὄντα 
30. ταῦτα γὰρ πάντα] πάντα γὰρ 


ταῦτα 
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36. ἑαυτῶν) αὐτῶν 

41. ---οοΟαὐτῳ 

42. Εἶπε δὲ] καὶ εἶπεν 
διδόναι δοῦναι 

47. éavrov | αὐτοῦ 

49. εἰς] ἐπὶ 

51. ἀλλ᾽ ἢ] ἀλλὰ 

53. θυγατρὶ] τὴν θυγατέρα 
μητρί] τὴν μρᾶ 

54. -τὴν 

58. βάλλῃ ] βάληι 


XIII 8. κοπρίαν] κόπρια 

11. γυνὴ ἦν] ἦν γυνὴ 

12. ἐπέθηκεν] ἔθηκεν 

15. Ὑποκριτὰ | ὑποκριτάι 

16. ᾿Αβραὰμ οὖσαν) οὖσαν ἀβραὰμ 
(usitatius est ἁβραάμ). 

19. κῆπον ἑαυτοῦ] τὸν κῆπον αὐτοῦ 
(compendiis) 

20. —xal 

23. Primo scripserat πρὸσ αὐτόν, 
mox inter scribendum 
correxit αὐτούσ 

29. ---ἀπὸ ante βορρᾶ (καὶ fuerat 
in extremo versu ) 

31. ἡμέρᾳ] ὥρα 

33. πλὴν δεῖ pe . . 
σήμερον καὶ αὔριον 
(com pendiis) 

35. ἀμὴν δὲ λέγω] λέγω δὲ 


. αὔριον] πλὴν 
δεῖμαι 


XIV 5. ὄνος] ὁ vide 

10. ἀνάπεσον] ἀνάπεσε 

12. ---καὶ (post δὲ) 

15. ἄρτον] ἄριστον 

26. ἑαυτοῦ] αὐτοῦ 

28. -Ἐ ὁ ante θέλων, et punctum 
post οἰκοδομῆσαι. 

32. αὐτοῦ πόρρω] πόρρω αὐτοῦ 
(compendio) 
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33. ἑαυτοῦ] ἑαυτῶι 


45. ἐστιν" ἔξω] ἐστι" καὶ ἔξω 


XV 5. Post ἐπιτίθησιν + αὐτώι, 
2. €. αὐτὸ 
17. Post ἐγὼ δὲ + ὧδε 
19. —xai ante οὐκ ἔτι 
21. + ποίησόν pe w (sic hic et 
v. Ig: nescio quae manus 
σ suppleverit) ἕνα τῶν μισ- 


θίων σον 


XVI 1. αὐτοῦ] αὐτῶι Γρ αὐτοῦ 
6. Post prius εἶπεν + αὐτῶι 
“τ σον 
ἘΓΙ2. —xal μαμωνᾷ Supplevit 
m. altera. Potest tamen 
consulto omissum fuisse : 
cf. Jos. XXIV 19. 
15. ἐνώπιον . . . ἐστιν] ἐστιν ἐνώ- 
mov τὺ θῦ. 
22. τοῦ ᾿Αβραάμ.] ἁβραάμ (—rov) 
25. ὅδε] ὧδε 
26. ἐντεῦθεν] ἔνθεν 
29. Post λέγει + δὲ (compendio 
scriptum ) 
31. ἀκούουσιν] ἀκούσουσιν " (SIC) 


XVII 4. ---πὶ σέ 
6. εἴχετε] ἔχετε 
7. Punctum est post εὐθέωσ 
ἀνάπεσαι ἀνάπεσε 
9. -- αὐτῷ 
10. —ére ante ὃ ad. 
124. —els τὴν ὑπ᾽ οὐρανὸν 
—xal 
34. ---ὁ bis. 
36. - δὺο ἔσονται (Compendio in 
fine versus) ἐν τῶι ἀγρῷ᾽ εἷσ 
παραληφθήσεται καὶ ὁ ἕτεροσ 


ἀφεθήσεται 
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XVIII 1. Post προσεύχεσθαι + 
αὐτοὺς (compendio) 
5. ye] δὲ (compendio) 
ὑπωπιάζῃ  ὑποπιέζη 
9. —xai ante πρός 
13. ++ ἀπὸ ante μακρόθεν 
14. Post ἢ -Ἐ yap (compendio) 
22. In margine nescio qua 
manus supplevit ὅτι ante 


ἔτι 


XIX 4. ---δι 
7. ἅπαντες} πάντεσ 
15. —xai ante εἶπε 
16, 18, 20. μνᾶ] μνᾶσ 
23. -- τὴν 
35. ἑαυτών] αὐτῶν (compendio) 
37. ἤρξαντο] ἤρξατο 
48. ---τὸ 


XX 1. ἀρχιερεῖς] ἱερεῖσ 
9. - τις 

19. --τὸν λαὸν (in margine in- 
seruit m. altera). 

28. Post τὴν γυναῖκα + αὐτοῦ 

31. αὐτήν ὡσαύτως] αὐτὴν ὡσαύ- 
Tag’ ὡσαύτωσ 

32. —ée 

46. Post γραμματέων -ἴ- καὶ 


XXI 2. δὲ καὶ τινα] δέ τινα καὶ 
II. φόβητρα (—te) 


12. ἁπάντων] πάντων 


16. --καὶ ἀδελφῶν 


XXII 5. --τ-ό 
4. Post ἀρχιερεῦσι + καὶ γραμ- 
ματεῦσι 
-- τοῖς ante στρατηγοῖς 


9. ἑτοιμάσωμεν] ἑτοιμάσομεν 

18. γεννήματος | γενήματοσ 

*20. αἵματί] ὀνόματί 

23. τοῦτο μέλλων] μέλλων τοῦτο 
(compendio in fine ver- 
sus) 

25. εἶπε (sine v) 

30. καθήσεσθε 

32. ἐκλείπῃ ἐκλίπη 

36. πωλησάτω . ἀγορασάτω] 

πωλήσει . . . ἀγοράσει 

μάχαιραι ὧδε] ὧδε μάχαιραι 

47. Post finem versus -+- τοῦτο 
yap σημεῖον δέδωκεν αὐτοῖσ " 
ὃν av φιλήσω αὐτός ἐστιν 
(nonnullis compendiis) 


49. —ey 
52. ἐπ᾽] πρὸς : Marg. Ip ἐπάντὸν 
(compendio) 


53. ἀλλ᾽] ἀλλὰ 
60. ---ὁ ante ἀλέκτωρ 
66. —re 


e - > “Ὁ 
ἑαυτῶν] αντῶων 


XXIII 6. εἰ 67 ἡ : debuit profecto 


scribere 4 (*H ἄνθρωπος 
Γαλιλαῖός ἐστι ;) 

II. ἐξουθενήσας} ἐξουδενήσασ, ὃ 
fortasse in litura 

18. αἶρε] alpa, et in margine 
dpe. Credo scribam volu- 
isse αἶρε, et Correctorem 
ἄραι. 

--τὸν 

26. —rov ante ἐρχομένου 

27. —xal, sed in margine addi- 
dit prima, ut. credo, 
manus. 

31. γένηται] γίνεται 

46. φωνῇ μεγάλῃ] μεγάλη φωνῆι 
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54. Post finem v. - καὶ προσεύ- XXIV 18. —ep 
; é 


φ 


ν 
λισε λίθον ἐπὶ τὴν θύραν τ 27. αὐτοῦ compendio: ¢ credi- 


μνημείου derim a pr. m. insertum 
54. ---καὶ ante σάββατον 33. -Ἔ αὐτοὶ ante ἀναστ. 
55. --καὶ 52. --οαὐτόν. 


It will be seen that the noteworthy readings are far more numerous 
in the first half of the Gospel than in the second. In the first four 
chapters I have counted about’ 60 cases where 604 agrees, against 
the received text, with the approximate consensus of the group of 
authorities to which xBL 33 belong : about 80 where it agrees with 
the T. R. against these, and some 30 odd where it differs from the 
T. R. and is supported by some ancient authority (usually ‘‘ West- 
ern”) other than that mentioned. In from 4 to 6 passages x B, etc., 
604, and the T. R. all differ from one another : in from 22 to 24, the 
reading of 604 is, so far as I am aware, almost or altogether unique. 
On the other hand, in the last four chapters (218 verses compared 
with 232) there are (besides mere clerical errors and varieties of 
spelling) only 35 deviations in all from the received text ; and of these 
at least 7 are cases where the modern “ Received Text” isa merely 
accidental one, not agreeing with the mass of even the later codices. 
Of the 28 real deviations from the so-called Syrian text, or received 
text of mediaeval Greece, the substitution of the simple for the 
reflexive pronoun in XXII 66 and (doubtfully) in XXIV 27 are 
almost the only ones where 604 agrees with ® and B or L against the 
mass of MSS. In most of the other cases it has some respectable 
authority for its reading, but usually late, often only cursive: as in 
the very remarkable passage XXII 20. This passage and certain 
others have been marked with an asterisk above, because they 
seem to suggest (they are very far from proving) an hypothesis as to 
the source of the peculiarities of this text. In XI 2 we have a reading 
akin to, though apparently not identical with, that of Marcion’s recen- 
sion of St. Luke. Now, exceptin XX 19 and (partly) XI 11, XII 5, 
I do not know that Marcion’s text is proved to agree elsewhere with 
604 in any of its peculiarities; but it is curious, though it may be 


1 Of course it is impossible to define what is an approximate consensus of 
such a very uncertain group. £. g. in I 27 the obvious interpolation καὶ πατριᾶς 
is found in RL 1 Euseb. as well as in CF and elsewhere. In the next verse, 
BL 1,121 Memph. omit ὁ ἄγγελος altogether, while RF 69 and the old Latin 
agree with 604 in placing it after πρὸς αὑτήν. Do these cases belong to the 
first category or the third ? 
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accidental, that so many of the peculiar readings of 604 should be 
perversions of passages bearing (or perversely made to bear) on 
Christological doctrine. No doubt, individual passages admit of 
explanation. In II 13 σὺν τῷ λόγῳ may be imagined to mean 
‘while he was yet speaking,” as ἅμα τῷ λόγῳ very well might. In 
III 23 ἐρχόμενος is possible as a slip or a conjecture in a rather 
obscure and perhaps corrupt passage. Still more probably, in 
VIII 5, might λόγον be explained as an ill-timed reminiscence of 
ver. 11 or of Mark IV 14. But what is to be said of the omission 
(absolutely without other authority) in III 22? still more, what of 
the monstrous reading which caught my eye in John VII 39, 
ἐβαπτίσθη for ἐδοξάσθη" The last could not be a mere slip of a medi- 
aeval scribe, least of all in so familiar a passage as the Whitsunday 
Gospel. Ofcourse no text of St. John could be, strictly speaking, 
Marcionite: but the theory which Marcion founded on Luke XII 
50 and some other passage (Mark X 38?) is the only one which 
makes ἐβαπτίσθη other than meaningless. Last of all, in XXII 20, 
the fact that ὀνόματι is not quite unique proves that it is not acci- 
dental; and though an easier error than the other, it would be 
even more startling to a Catholic transcriber—even more attractive 
to a Gnostic editor. 

Of the other peculiar readings I will only remark on the numer- 
ous omissions. They never are such as to destroy the sense— 
indeed they have mostly some plausibility, ¢. g. in VI 48-9, where 
the variation of the best authorities is such as to make omission 
tempting. I have marked omissions of this character with a f in 
the above list of readings—not confining myself to such as are 
absolutely peculiar to this MS, but neither including such cases as 
I 28, where omission is the rule in the oldest type of text. But 
the unsupported omissions of 604 may be thought, as far as they 
go, to throw doubt on the propriety of the nearly similar omissions 
of B. In VI 26, VIII 25 these seem to stand a/one in the omission. 

W. Η. Simcox. 


III.—PROF. CHILD’S BALLAD BOOK.’ 


The theory of evolution, although, from its one-sidedness, inca- 
pable of furnishing a rational explanation of anything, is an 
admirable means of classifying facts or phenomena. As such, it 
is doing most excellent service in all the sciences, the philological 
no less than the natural. It is teaching us that every reality—not 
only every natural product, but likewise every institution, every 
idea, every word—has behind it an incalculable period of growth. 

The Darwinian theory of the Origin of Species finds its counter- 
part in the now numerous works on Comparative Polity, Compar- 
ative Ethics, Comparative Religion, Comparative Grammar; and 
we shall, no doubt, soon see works on Comparative Ideology and 
Comparative Aesthetics, if indeed such do not already exist. 

In all these sciences, as indeed in science generally, there are 
two stages, the first inductive, the second deductive. In the 
former, facts or phenomena are carefully collected and classified 
according to essential resemblances due to evolutionary connec- 
tion. In the second, an attempt is made, with the aid of the 
known laws of being or logical possibility, to ascend from the 
facts so classified to the entity or entities whose activities are the 
causes of these facts—entities whose existence reason peremptorily 
asserts and whose nature it imperiously demands to know. This 
stage corresponds to a science of ontology and involution—a 
science which, unfortunately, has thus far made but little progress. 

The work of which the first instalment is before us belongs dis- 
tinctly to the first of these two stages. It is an attempt to collect 
and classify, according to principles of evolution, a distinct portion 
of the folk-lore of a great people, and to show its connection with 
the corresponding portion of the folk-lore of other peoples. The 
author nowhere attempts to work out a science or theory of ballads, 
or to trace them to their source in the natural faculties of the 
human mind. He does not even discuss the nature of the ballad, 


1The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by Francis James 
Child. Part I. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. London, Henry Stevens, 4 
Trafalgar Square. 4to, pp. vi, 256. 
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as distinguished from other species of popular literature, and rarely 
does he try to look for the origin of a ballad in an actual event. 
In spite of this, as we read the volume through, there grows upon 
us the conviction that, if what the author is doing for the ballads 
of Scotland and England (Scotland, in this connection, ought cer- 
tainly to stand first) were done for the ballads of other countries, 
it would not be difficult to construct a theory, and a profoundly 
interesting one, of ballads. Indeed, of the success with which 
Prof. Child has accomplished the task he has set himself, it would 
be very difficult to speak too highly, and he would be a brave 
man who should pretend to judge the result from a position of 
superior knowledge. Such knowledge, it may be safely asserted, 
does not exist, and certainly the present writer makes no claim to 
such. If, therefore, he allow himself to make a few strictures here 
and there, it will not be on scholarly grounds, but from a point of 
view to which no scholarship can lead, but which, nevertheless, 
has certain slight advantages—the point of view of one to whom 
many of the ballads came by oral tradition, and who used, as his 
first speech, the dialect in which by far the larger number of them 
are composed. 

The volume before us contains all the forms which the author 
has been able to discover of twenty-eight ballads, with extensive 
introductions and notes. The care and trouble which he has 
expended in hunting up texts, and the number which, in some 
cases, he has discovered, are matters deserving of all admiration. 
It is plain that he has done everything in his power to bring to 
light all the varieties, the freakish as well as the natural, of every 
ballad. It is strange enough to find important versions of some 
of them coming from highly cultivated Boston ladies, American 
bishops and immigrant Irish servant-girls. No doubt there still 
exist, in remote corners, forms that have thus far escaped his dili- 
gent search ; but this he knows better than any one, and, accord- 
ingly, invites contributions from every quarter. If any criticism 
of this part of his work were permissible, we might say that he 
would have done well to distinguish more clearly than he has 
done the freakish versions from the natural, and to determine, as 
far as possible, the locality in which each particular form was cur- 
rent. By the freakish forms we mean those that are due, not to 
natural development, but to the conscious effort either of rude 
popular bards or of cultivated poets impatient of popular uncouth- 
ness. They are, for the most part, easily distinguishable by turns 
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of expression, by conceits or by words foreign to the ballad style; 
but these, of course, can be recognized only by those who have a 
well developed feeling for the style and language of ballads. 
Professor Child, possessing this feeling, as he certainly does in 
high degree, would, we think, have done well to mark as freakish, 
or even as monstrous, many verses, and even some whole ballads 
from the collection of Peter Buchan, as well as from some less 
heinously offending collections. On the principle that ‘‘A lie that 
is half a truth is ever the blackest of 1165," Buchan’s collection is 
one of the worst possible. It contains many genuine and precious 
fragments of old ballads; but these are so mixed up with bald 
doggrel, either written by the collector himself or palmed off on 
him by some one having as little feeling as himself for the true 
ballad style, that it is almost worse than useless. It will never be 
of any value until some person, with the proper qualifications, 
goes over it thoroughly and separates the chaff and tares from the 
sound grain. 

To determine the localities to which certain versions of a ballad 
belong, or in which they were originally composed, is often a very 
easy matter to any one having a speaking acquaintance with the 
English or Scotch dialects, and such determination is often 
extremely valuable in helping us to discover from what direction 
the original mythos of a ballad came. We believe it might be 
shown, for example, that those ballads whose most ancient and 
simple forms are composed in any of the dialects of the north- 
eastern counties of Scotland have a Scandinavian origin. 

In his introductions, Prof. Child gives an account of the origin 
of his various texts, noting their differences, and enumerates the 
versions that occur in other languages. It is truly astonishing to 
see in how many and what widely spread forms the same original 
mythot appear: many of them have a range wider than Christen- 
dom. Almost more astonishing even is the research that has 
enabled Prof. Child to discover the existence of versions in more 
than thirty Janguages—German and its dialects, Dutch, Flemish, 
Norse, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Servian, Wendish, Wallachian, Magyar, Esthonian, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, Greek, Albanian, Breton, Turk- 
ish, Kurdish, Afghan, Persian, Sanskrit, Arabic, etc., etc. As we 
read over these introductions, our respect for ballads grows won- 
derfully. We find that what once seemed almost too slight and 
common to deserve serious consideration or study can lay claim to 
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long descent and widely spread relations—that ballads have had a 
growth, and a history as interesting as that of ideas, polities, reli- 
gions or languages. We find in them too an unsuspected bond 
between the scattered members of the human family. 

Prof. Child’s notes are occupied chiefly with various readings 
and minute philological criticism. It is deserving of remark 
that whatever emendations he has proposed he has confined 
to his notes, and has thus given the different versions of each 
ballad as he found them—the raw material for science, unim- 
paired. We will now run over the ballads one by one, making 


such remarks and criticisms as seem to us calculated to throw. 


light upon them. Though Prof. Child has not informed us upon 
what principle he has arranged them, yet principle there plainly 
is, as those having kindred subjects are printed together. 

The first ballad, entitled Riddles Wisely Expounded, and printed 
in four versions with variants, contains little that calls for remark. 
The refrain of version B, “Jennifer, gentle and rosemaree,” is 
plainly a corruption for “Juniper, jennet and rosemary.” Jennet 
is the French gezéf, that is, broom. That the three words should 
have been mistaken for the names of the three sisters is readily 
conceivable. Jennifer’? (accent on the last syllable) is a term 
frequently applied in the north of Scotland to little yirls caught in 
some mischief or scrape; jennet easily runs into Janet, and rose- 
maree into Rose Mary. Prof. Child’s conjecture that gené/e might 
be for gentian is not happy. Gentian, we fear, is not a common 
plant in the British Isles. It is curious that this refrain is purely 
French ; the corresponding names in Scotch for the three plants 
are, respectively, efnach, brume and costmary. In the same ver- 
sion, v. 8: “ What is broader than the way?” we should, for 
obvious reasons and on the authority of v. 13 of A, read: ‘“ What 
is longer,” etc. 

Ballad Ne. 2, The Elfin Knight, appears in twelve versions 
more or less complete. The “ burden-stem ” of the first two exists 
in a form which Prof. Child seems not to have met, and which 
shows that some forms of the ballad had an unfortunate termina- 
tion: 

“ Her plaidie awa, her plaidie awa, 
The win’ blew the bonnie lassie’s plaidie awa.” 


1 This reminds us of another expression often used to naughty children, of 
which we have vainly tried to discover the meaning: “ I’se sen’ ye awa wi’ a 
nackaweetie wife” (or perhaps, an ackaweetie wife), Can any one tell us the 
meaning of the word in Italics? 


wan 
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In couplet 2 of A: 


“1 wish that horn were in my 4zs?, 
Yea, and the knight in my armes fwo” 


we ought to read either moz’ (mouth) for 2st, or else nzest for 
two,asin B. As, however, zzes¢ does not rhyme with &zs?, we are 
inclined to prefer the former emendation, and to consider the 
couplet in B as tinkered, especially as it is hard to see why the 
maid should desire to have the knight’s horn in her kist. In B, 
couplet 14, for stack we must read s¢ak, that is, stalk. In D, 
couplet 8 is plainly spurious. “105 right I ask as mony o thee,” 
is not in the ballad style, and the Scotch dialect never omits the 
conjunction ¢hat. In couplet 9, instead of ‘My father askd me 
an acre o land,’ which is simple nonsense, we must read “ My 
father aucht an acre o land (awcht=owns). Peter Buchan evidently 
did not know the meaning of azch?, and, therefore, replaced it by 
askd, which then suggested the following me. And yet the people 
of Buchan still say, ‘“‘ Fa aucht (yaucht) tat?” for “Who owns 
that?” The rhymes in the older forms of this ballad, σοῦ with 
glove, etc., show that it belongs to the north of Scotland. 

Of ballad No. 3, Zhe Fause Knight upon the Road, of which only 
the refrain is rhymed, there is but one version and one verse of 
another, both derived from Motherwell. 

No. 4, entitled (arbitrarily, we think) Lady Jsabel and the Elf- 
Knight, appears in six versions, with an introduction of nearly 
thirty-three pages, full of learning and interest. The wide cur- 
rency of this ballad and the industry with which Prof. Child has 
traced it through a score of languages are equally surprising. 
Sophus Bugge’s attempt to carry the subject of it back to the 
story of Judith and Holofernes cannot be called successful, although 
such an origin would be in nowise strange or unlikely. It isa’ 
great pity that Prof. Child has placed at the head of. his versions 
the shorter one from Buchan’s collection, and thus been led to 
give the ballad a false title. The version in question we maintain 
to be a pure fabrication. The first two verses are borrowed from 
some version of Zhe Elfin Knight (not contrariwise, as Prof. 
Child conjectures), and the rest are pure, unmitigated doggrel, 
written perhaps by Buchan himself. The only verse that contains 
any trace of the ballad style or language is the 12th. The case is 
different with Buchan’'s second version (B), which, with the excep- 
tion of the last (doggrel) verse, seems to be genuine. Unfortu- 
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nately, it is not complete, several verses being wanting between one 
and two, and between two and three. We doubt whether the 
first two lines of the first verse belong to this ballad ; but they are 
certainly beyond Buchan’s power of invention. ‘ Wearie’s well,” 
we think, deserved a note. ‘“ Wearie,” connected perhaps with 
werre (t. δ. worse), plainly means the Evil One. “Auld Wearie” is 
now used, or at least was used twenty years ago, like “Auld Hor- 
nie” or “Auld Clootie,” to mean the devil. We doubt seriously 
whether Buchan was right in saying the Binyan’s Bay is the old 
name for the mouth of the Ugie. 

No. 5, Gil Brenton, appears in eight versions, with variants and 
an introduction of six pages. The first version is the best, and 
several others are fairly good; but that from Buchan’s collection 
is very bad. Couplets 4, 6, 9-14, 19, 23-28, 32-34, 37, 41, 45, 47, 
52, 55, 56 are certainly spurious, and several others may be so. 
This is shown by their style and language. That Buchan should 
have used the word ¢vunk for &zs¢ (couplets 44, 45) shows that he 
had not the slightest feeling for ballad diction. From version C 
Prof. Child would strike out couplets 24, 25, 42, 43, 80, 81, 83. 
We agree with him only in the case of 42, 43, 83. Couplet 24 is 
so unintelligible that it must be genuine. No one would invent 


“If ye bea maiden but, 
Meikle sorrow will ye get” 


to mean, If ye be not a maiden, etc., as the words plainly do. It 
is difficult to suggest an emendation; but perhaps we ought to 
read ‘If ye binna maiden yet.” 

No. 6, Willie’s Lady, has but one version (with variants), which, 
however, is generally satisfactory, although some of the verses 
sound as if they had been tinkered. In couplet 24, “ The goodlie 
gift Aas be her ain,” Aas is plainly a slip for sad/or’se. This ballad, 
as the language and rhymes show, plainly belongs to the north 
of Scotland. It is curious to find the participle of σέ written once 
letten, another time /otien, when the correct form is /atten. The 
introduction contains some interesting accounts of superstitions 
connected with child-birth, and shows, as we should expect, that 
the ballad is very popular in the Scandinavian countries. 

No. 7, Zari Brand, appears in seven versions, of which the 
last (F), a fragment from the Percy MS, is by far the best. That 
from Scott’s Minstrelsy is sadly patched with foreign cloth: hardly 
a single verse has escaped. The same is true, to a less extent, of 
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version C. Prof. Child’s introduction is full of curious informa- 
tion, and shows that the ballad has extensive Scandinavian 
connections and finds full explanation only by reference to them. 
Indeed, there can be no manner of doubt that it is of Scandinavian 
descent and that the original Earl Brand was a fairy prince, an Erl- 
King. ‘It isa Norwegian belief,” says Prof. Child, “that when 
a nix assumes the human shape, in order to carry some one off, 
it will be his death if the selected victim recognizes him and names 
him.” It is this death-naming that forms the crisis in nearly all 
the Scandinavian versions of Ear! Brand. On the effect of nam- 
ing, compare Whittier’s ballad of Kollundborg Church. There is 
a curious superstition in Scotland to the effect that the fairies very 
much resent being called by that name. Hence the rhyme: 
**Gin ye ca’ ’s (call us) guid neebors, 
Guid neebors we will be; 
But gin ye ca’ us fairies, 

We'll fare ye ower the sea.” 
When it rains and the sun shines at the same time, a Buchan 
woman will say, “ Oor guid neebors are bakin’.” 

Of No. 8, £rlington, which comes in three versions, Prof. Child 
says: “ This ballad has only with much hesitation been separated 
from the foregoing.” There is excellent reason for this hesitation, 
although the two ballads end quite differently. The truth is that 
many of the ballads, especially those of which the original heroes 
were fairies or other supernatural beings, have alternative endings. 
This fact, which we believe has never been sufficiently adverted to, 
is most natural, Sprites and witches have certain well-defined 
practices with reference to human beings, and in these they are 
sometimes successful and sometimes not. We see a striking 
example of this alternative ending in the Danish versions of Willie's 
Lady (No. 6),in some of which the lady escapes unhurt, in others 

-of which she dies ; and the same may be seen in the German ver- 
sions of Lady /sabel and the Elf-Knight (No. 4, see pp. 37 sqq.), 
in which the original hero was unquestionably a fairy. We believe 
that version C, in which Robin Hood figures as the hero, has no 
connection whatever with the ballad of Erlington and ought not 
to appear here at all. The subject or πρᾶξις is, roughly speaking, 
the same; but that is all. The Robin Hood ballad is in no sense 
a version of Ev/ington more than Enoch Arden isa version of 
Robinson Crusoe, or of Odysseus on Calypso’s island. 

No. 9, The Fair Flower of Northumberland, presents itself in 
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five versions. It is in every respect a poor ballad, and hardly 
deserves a place in this noble collection. Indeed, we feel pretty 
certain that if Prof. Child were to frame a definition of the term 
ballad, he would be obliged to exclude this “stroud”’—for it is 
nothing more than a stroud, such as one can find any day, fresh 
from the brain of some vulgar scribbler, on market stalls in Scot- 
land. The mythos of every true ballad, as of every true tragedy, 
IS a πρᾶξις σπουδαία, or earnest action, carrying with it a moral and 
ending in poetic justice, and such is certainly not the mythos of 
this production, of which the termination is, that the mother of a 
wanton, runaway daughter, who has been deserted and maltreated 
by her paramour, promises her “ gold for to gain a husband.” It 
is highly befitting that the best version of this piece (B) should be 
Buchan’s, who, no doubt, wrote it himself, and strove to conceal 
the fact by setting aside a rhyme that must have forced itself upon 
him. He says: 
Ὁ“ She went unto her father’s ded-head, 
She’s stown the key o mony a lock.” 


It is impossible that, if the ballad had been obtained from tradi- 
tional recitation, we should not have had Jed-stock (as in B) instead 
of bed-head, especially as bed-head in the north of Scotland does 
not mean the part of the bed where the pillows are, but the top of 
a bed shaped like a box. It is very funny to think of keys being 
kept on a bed-head! Prof. Child says: ‘‘Wedo not find the 
whole of this story repeated among other European nations.” 
We should hope not, for their credit. 

No. 10, Zhe Twa Sisters, better known in Scotland as Binno'rie, 
appears in no fewer than twenty-one versions, more or less com- 
plete. The best, and evidently, in form, the oldest, is M, “taken 
down from recitation at Old Deir (sic for Deer), 1876, by Mrs. A. 
F. Murison.” No doubt Mrs. Murison copied what she heard ; 
but we think that instead of stanza 9, 


“Ὁ sister, O sister, len me your han, 
An yes be heir to my true love,” 


we ought to have three stanzas thus : 


“O sister, O sister, len me your han, 
An ye sall be heir to half o my lan.” 


“It was nae for your lan that I gart ye droon, 
But ye was fair an I was broon.” 


“Ὁ sister, O sister, reach me your glove, 
An yes be heir to my true love.” 
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Some of the versions are very poor and seem like attempts at 
parody. This is particularly true of L, which ends with this verse, 
worthy of Mother Goose : 


“And what did he do with her petty toes ὃ 
He made them a nosegay to put to his nose.” 


Version R ends with this absurd verse, which might surely have 
been relegated to a note: 


“The cat’s behind the buttery shelf, 
If you want any more you may sing it yourself.” 


The one verse marked T does not, in our opinion, belong to this 
ballad at all. As we might expect, this ballad has very extensive 
foreign connections, and we hazard the conjecture that it came to 
Great Britain from Scandinavia. We may add that it is sung to a 
very plaintive air, which makes the Binnorvie of the refrain as effec- 
tive as Whitfield’s Mesopotamia. 

No. 11, Zhe Cruel Brother, appears in eleven versions, of 
which we should strike out the fragment marked D, as belonging 
to Zhe Twa Sisters (Binnorie) rather than to this ballad, and also 
version K, as making no mention of a “ cruel brother,” or indeed 
of a brother at all, and being rather a children’s piay-rhyme than 
a ballad. A modern ballad, having the same fundamental mythos 
as this, is ΜῈ  ο Tiftie’s Annie, which as well deserves a place 
under this No. as the Robin Hocd ballad does under No. 7. It 
was founded on a real event. 

No. 12, Lord Randal, presents itself in fifteen versions, which 
differ widely in form, but little in content. We believe the oldest 
forms are those which Prof. Child has placed last. 

No. 13, Edward, comes to us in two widely different versions, 
which are both inferior, in point of literary merit, to the one 
stanza of a third version, marked C. A better name for the ballad 
would be Zhe Cruel Wife, especially as the better of the two 
versions now extant does not contain the name Edward at all. 
The version which contains the name Edward “ was sent to (Bishop) 
Percy by Sir David Dalrymple.” ‘ Motherwell thought there was 
reason to believe ‘that his lordship made a few slight verbal 
changes in the copy he transmitted and altered the hero’s name to 
Edward.’” Prof. Child doubts this, and holds that ‘ ‘ Edward ’ is 
not only unimpeachable, but has ever been regarded as one of the 
noblest and most sterling specimens of the popular ballad.” That 
the ballad, as a whole, is genuine, there can be no doubt; but it 
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does not follow that the form of it which Percy received from Sir 
David Dalrymple is so; and we not only agree with Motherwell 
in regard to it, but we should go further and say that a large por- 
tion of it is only a very skilful fabrication. This is abundantly 
plain from the language, as we could show conclusively, if space 
allowed. Swinburne, if we remember rightly, has a ballad upon 
the same subject, which is quite as skilful as this, and not a whit 
less genuine. 

No. 14, Babylon (which, plainly, ought to be Baby Lon) or The 
Bonnie Banks o Fordie, has five versions, of which D contains 
some doggrel. Several more, we believe, might be found ; for 
this ballad is as elastic as Hunting Tower.’ 

The five ballads, 10-14, belong to a class which may be styled 
Ballads of Unnatural Kin. We think Zhe Cruel Mother (No. 
20) might fairly have been included in it. 

No. 15, Leesome Brand, is here given in two versions, neither 
of which is genuine. The former, from Buchan’s collection, is a 
fabrication, being made up from fragments of six ballads, partly 
translated into doggrel and combined with the same material. The 
ballads in question are Hind Horn, Earl Brand, The True Lover, 
May Colven, Leesome Brand (there was such a ballad) and Sheath 
and Knife. Stanzas 1-3 area travesty of the opening verses of 
ffind Horn, with perhaps a line or two from the true Leesome 
Brand ; stanza 4 is due to Ear/ Brand; stanzas 5 and 6 to Zhe 
True Lover ; 7-20 to May Colven (with a notion or two from 
The fair Flower of Northumberland) ; 21-32,to Sheath and Knife; 
33-35 to Leesome Brand ; 36-43 to Sheath and Knife, and 44-47 
to Leesome Brand. Version B is simply a form of Sheath and 


Knife, as Prof. Child clearly sees (p. 178). We have little doubt: 


that Leesome Brand was originally but the alternative form of 
Earl Brand, and that much of it might still be recovered from 
tradition. | 

No. 16, Sheath and Knife, is a story almost too sad even fora 
ballad. It is no wonder, therefore, that it has come down to us 
only in a fragmentary state. Though several of the versions (five, 
including the B of Leesome Brand) contain Scotch words, the 
ballad is plainly of English origin. 


1 Prof. Child tells us that version E is “from Mearnsshire,” not knowing 
(how, indeed, should he?) that, while we may speak of Kincardineshire as 
“Τῆς Mearns,” we cannot say ‘‘ Mearnsshire.” 
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No. 17, Hind Horn, comes in eight forms, not one of which is 
very good, while several are marred by pure doggrel. This isa 
very great pity, because Hind Horn is one of the finest of all the 
Scotch ballads and one of the most widely known. The writer 
many years ago heard a version in four-lined stanzas, differing con- 
siderably from any of those in this collection. In that version the 
Hind was described as taking part in a joust at the king’s court, 
and one verse ended with: “‘ But young Hind Horn was abune 
them a’.”” Farther on was a verse which ran thus : 

“Ὁ got ye this o’ the sea sailin’ 

Or got ye ’t o’ the lan’ 

Or got ye ’t o’ the bloody shores o’ Spain 

On a droont man’s han’ ?” 
It seems impossible that this version should not still be recoverable. 
Buchan’s version (H), as usual, is bad and full of his own doggrel, 
and C is not much better. Indeed, it is observable that all the 
versions of ballads obtained by Motherwell from the singing or 
recitation of Agnes Lyle are poor. Agnes seems to have dealt 
with the ballads pretty much as Peter Buchan did. Prof. Child’s 
introduction to this ballad (fifteen pages) is replete with learning 
and interest. 

Of 18, Szv Lionel (six versions, several of them fragments) and 
19, King Orfeo (one version), there is nothing to say, except that 
it is strange enough tosee, in the second, the classic Hadés spoken 
of as the ‘king of Ferrie” (ὦ e. Faerie). 

No. 20, Zhe Cruel Mother, one of the most genuine pieces of 
folk-lore in existence, occurs in thirteen versions (with variants), 
many of them fragmentary. The copies from Buchan’s collection 
are of the usual quality. To one of them is prefixed a “ burden- 
stem ” from version E of Binnorie, while some of the couplets of 
the other are simply disgusting. This is in many ways a singular 
ballad. Probably no one ever heard or saw a complete form of 
it. It seems never to have been more than a fragment, or rather 
a couple of fragments with a lacuna between them. 

No. 21, Zhe Maid and the Palmer; No. 22, St. Stephen and 
Flerod; No. 23, Judas, call for no remark, except this, that the last 
two can hardly ever have been “ popular ballads.’’ They are 
plainly of monkish origin and remind one of the style of the 
Ormulum. 

No. 24, Bonnie Annie (in two versions) seems a mixture of the 
stories of Jonas, Arion and Danaé, with a bad ending. This ballad 
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seems to have no foreign connections, and, indeed, it bears internal 
evidence of being a late production. 

No. 25, Willte’s Lyke-wake, with three versions and one frag- 
ment, is an ignoble ballad, if indeed it deserves to be called a 
ballad at all. Some of the doggrel in Buchan’s version is extremely 
funny ; for instance: 


‘“‘ Then they did conduct her into the ha 
Among the weepers and merry mourners a’ 


‘“* When she lifted up the covering sae red, 
With melancholy countenance to look on the dead,” etc. 


Think of ‘conduct,’ and ‘ melancholy countenance’ in a ballad ! 

Of No. 26, Zhe Three Ravens (one version) Prof. Child is right 
in considering the 7he twa Corbies not to bearveplica. The latter, | 
though of great cynical power, is not a ballad at all. | 

No. 27, Zhe Whummil' Bore, seems not a separate ballad at 
all, but either a fragment from some lost version of And Horn, 
or else one of those little Genredi/der not uncommon in Scotch 
literature. The last verse is plainly spurious, as well as superfluous. 

No. 28, Burd Ellen and Young Tamlane, is, with the exception 
of the last couplet, a very genuine fragment of a ballad, of which 
Motherwell was right in saying that there are “ various sets tradi- 
tionally current.”’ Indeed, the sets are very various, so much so 
that they do not all refer to the same part of the unfortunate rela- 
tion between Burd Ellen and her lover. Here are a couple of 
fragments from what may be called 7he Seduction : 

“ Burd Ellen stands in her bower-door 
As straucht ’s a hollan’ wand, 


And by it comes the gairdner lad (it = there) 
Wi’ a reed rose in his hand; 


‘‘Says: ‘I hae shapen a weed for thee 
Amang my simmer flowers—” 


He goes on to describe this ‘weed’ in glowing terms, promising 
to array her in flowers more gorgeously than ever Solomon in 


1Read Wummil or wummle: whummil means something quite different, viz.: 
to invert a cupor any similar vessel. When one is in any doubt whether to 
write a word with wh or τὸ, it is a good rule to see whether the people of 
Buchan pronounce it with an f or not. They always pronounce w as / at the 
beginning of words, except before anz (Italian). Fa fuppet the peer fite folpic, 
is Buchanese for Who whipt the poor white whelp. They do not call a wimble 
afomme!. This disposes of an attempt made in the American Journal of 
Philology I, p. 62, to derive weasand from wheeze. The Buchanese say wussen, 
not fuszen. 
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all his glory was arrayed. Burd Ellen hears him out and then 


replies : 
“‘ Gin ye hae shapen a weed for me ~ 
Amang your simmer flowers, 
It’s I’ll repay ye back again 
Amang the winter showers. 


“ The steed that ye sall ride upon 
Sall be o’ the frost sae snell; 
And I'll saddle him wi’ the norlan’ winds 
And some sharp showers o’ hail.” 


And then she goes on giving a gloomy enough picture of his 
array. But the ballad is not one of a high order. 

It is difficult to take leave of Prof Child's charming volume, in 
which rare scholarship is so happily blended with the still rarer 
evidence of power to enter into the feelings of people who accepted 
the stern facts of life without question, and who had not risen to 
that self-consciousness which is at once our glory and our “ death- 
naming.” We can only rejoice that there are seven more volumes 
to come. Let us hope that Prof. Child may be spared to see the 
last of them through the press, and to enjoy the satisfaction of 
seeing his long labor of love brought to a happy termination. His 
work is one of which not only America may well be proud, but 
for which every lover of English literature, and every earnest 
student of the inner side of human history, owe him a debt of 
profound gratitude. Henceforth his name and fame are indis- 
solubly bound up with the English and Scottish Popular Ballads.’ 

THomas DAVIDSON. 


1 Since the above was written, the second volume has appeared, and will be 
noticed in the next number of this Journal. 


IV.—THE RELATION OF A GREEK COLONY TO ITS 
MOTHER CITY. 


In his discussion of the growth and character of the Athenian 
hegemony, E. Curtius says (Gr. Hist. E. Tr. I], p. 490; note 52): 
“ The subjection of the allies to the jurisdiction of her courts was 
one form of the sovereign rights which Athens claimed in reference 
to the allies; since, according to the Greek legal notion, the 
dependence of a state cannot be more clearly expressed than by 
obliging its members to seek the legal decision of their cases from 
the tribunals of another state. This was particularly the case with 
the colonies, which, according to the most ancient usage, were 
universally obliged to settle their legal disputes in the mother city ” 
(in the original, II*, p. 219; note 113; ‘welche nach 4ltestem 
Brauche ganz allgemein ihre Rechtshandel in der Mutterstadt 
fiihren mussten’). “And from the colonial law was derived the 
idea of hegemony; for the performance of military service was 
also a duty of the colonies. Since Athens regarded herself as the 
mother city of the Ionian towns, in enforcing the jurisdiction of 
her courts she certainly followed the norms of earlier Greek 
political law.” This passage attracted my attention last year 
when I was engaged upon another question; and it did not, at 
that time, seem worth while to ask for the authority on which the 
statements just quoted were founded ; particularly as it is the habit 
of this writer, after the manner of Mommsen in his Roman History, 
to give no references or next to none; and life is not long enough 
to allow readers, in cases of doubt, to hunt about for passages to 
which the writer, without the least trouble, could have guided 
them at once. It happens, however, in this case, that we do find 
a reference to a note at the end of the volume; and in this, among 
other matters which do not at present concern us, we read: ‘‘ The 
idea of hegemony among the Greeks is essentially based upon 
the colonial system of law (Th. I 38). Thus Athens, as the 
mother city of Ionia (Hdt. VII 51; VIII 22), could claim the 
same right of enforcing upon her colonists attendance at the 
Athenian tribunals, that Epidaurus could formerly claim over 
Aegina (Hdt. V 83).” It is not, I think, an unfair supposition 
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that Curtius gives us these references as the sources of his view as 
to the dependence of a colony on its metropolis; and I purpose, 
accordingly, to see what we are really told as to this relation in 
these passages; and then to examine what other writers have said 
on this subject, if perhaps we may find in them a justification for 
the assertion of Curtius, which his own references fail to supply. 
The first passage cited is Th. I 38, in which the Corinthians say 
of the Corcyraeans (Dale’s Tr.): “‘ Although our cvlonists, they 
have all] along revolted from us, and are now making war upon us ; 
saying that they were not sent out to be ill-treated. But we say 
that neither did we settle them to be insulted by them, but to be 
their leaders and to be properly respected by them. Our other 
colonies, at least, honor us, and we are much beloved by our 
colonists. Even if we were in the wrong, it had been honorable 
for them to have yielded to our humor; but disgraceful for us to 
have done violence to their moderation.” This is all that is perti- 
nent to the question in this chapter, and 1 think it will be conceded 
that there is nothing here which supports the assertion of Curtius 
that it was from the first a cardinal feature in the relation of a 
colony to its mother city, that colonial disputes should be settled 
in the courts of the metropolis, as the clearest expression of the 
political dependence of the colony. In the speech of the Corcy- 
raean ambassadors, to which that of the Corinthians is a reply, 
we find them saying (c. 34): ‘“‘ But should they (the Corinthians) 
say that it is not just for you to receive their colonists, let them 
learn that every colony, if well treated, honors its mother country ; 
but if wronged is estranged from it; for they are not sent out to 
be slaves, but to be on the same footing with those who are left at 
home: οὐ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῷ δοῦλοι ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τῷ ὁμοῖοι τοῖς λειπομένοις εἶναι ἐκπέμ- 
πονται.᾽ The Corcyraeans are here stating the common Hellenic 
conception of colonial relations to the Athenians, who must have 
been perfectly familiar with the normal relation of colony and 
metropolis, and whose own recent practice must have inclined 
them to reject any but the most stringent view of the subordination 
of colonies to the parent state. Colonists stand, they say, on an 
equal footing with their fellow-citizens who remain behind. But 
could this be the case if a Corcyraean had to sail some hundreds 
of miles to secure that justice which a Corinthian would find 
administered at his own doors? It is to be remembered, too, that 
Thucydides himself represents the obligations of colonists to the 
mother city in quite a different light. He says (c. 25) that the 
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Corinthians were induced to undertake the protection of the 
-Epidamnians, after the Corcyraeans had cast them off, partly 
from ‘hatred of the Corcyraeans; because, although they were 
their colony, they slighted them; for they neither gave them the 
customary privileges in their general religious assemblies, nor to 
any individual Corinthian, when performing the initiatory rites of 
sacrifice,.as their other colonies did.” 

The next two passages referred to by Curtius (Hdt. VII 51; 
VIII 22) do not contribute anything to the determination of the 
extent of metropolitical rights. In both, the Ionian colonies are 
spoken of as standing in a filial relation to Athens; and it is 
assumed that this relationship ought to forbid the Ionians from 
taking any part, except by compulsion, in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Athens. 

The remaining reference to Hdt. V 83 seems more to the point. 
It occurs in the account which Herodotus gives of the origin of 
the hostility which existed between the Athenians and the Aegine- 
tans. The people of Epidaurus, at the command of the Pythian 
oracle, had procured olive wood from the Athenians and erected 
two statues of it, for the purpose of promoting the productiveness 
of their soil. As long as these statues remained in their country, 
the Epidaurians made each year to the Athenians a certain stipu- 
lated payment. But the people of Aegina, who had before been 
subject to the Epidaurians, revolted, and, among other injuries, 
carried the statues off and set them up in their own island. We 
are not now concerned with the further course of this story. The 
part of the narrative which is pertinent is the description of the 
relation in which the Aeginetans stood to Epidaurus. We read: 
τοῦτον δὲ ἔτι τὸν χρόνον καὶ πρὸ τοῦ Αἰγινῆται ᾿Επιδαυρίων ἤκουον τά re ἄλλα 
καὶ δίκας διαβαίνοντες ἐς ᾿Επίδαυρον ἐδίδοσάν τε καὶ ἐλάμβανον παρ᾽ ἀλλήλων 
οἱ Αἰγινῆται, 2. €. during this period and previously, the Aeginetans 
were generally subject to the Epidaurians, and, in particular, 
crossed over to Epidaurus in order to bring or defend the actions 
which arose among themselves. 

Here we have a case in which the rule prevailed which Curtius 
asserts to have obtained universally between colonies and their 
mother cities. But what proof is there that Aegina was a colony 
founded by Epidaurus, in the same sense that Corcyra was a 
colony of Corinth? Whatever interpretation may be given of the 
legendary settlement of Aeacus, recounted by Herodotus and 
Pausanias, and frequently referred to by Pindar, it is certain that 
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in prehistoric times, the island of Aegina was occupied by Hellenes 
of the Achaean stock ; and when Hdt. VIII 46 says of the Aegine- 
tans that they εἰσὶ Δωριέες ἀπὸ ᾿Επιδαύρου, he can only mean that at 
the time of the Persian war the island had been Dorized by its 
conquest by Epidaurus. Aegina, when seized by settlers from 
Epidaurus, was not a foreign land, wholly unoccupied or occupied 
only by barbarians, but an island already famous in Greek legen- 
dary history ; and must have been looked upon by the Epidaurians 
as a conquered country, which possessed no rights except such as 
the conquerors were willing to concede. It was natural, therefore, 
that the Epidaurians, in their desire to secure their new possession 
and to propagate the Dorian usages, should insist on the adjudica- 
tion of Aeginetan disputes in Epidaurian courts; particularly as 
the distance between the two places was only about 12 miles; and 
beyond the merely sentimental grievance it would have been no 
great hardship for litigants to be compelled to seek for justice at a 
place so near them, with which, at all times, they must have been 
in constant intercourse. The Epidaurian settlement in Aegina 
was probably of the same character as the Attic κληρουχίαι which 
were sent to. occupy the lands of conquered Hellenes in Eubcea, 
Lesbos, etc. As such settlers in no way ceased to be citizens of 
the parent state, as regular ἄποικοι seem to have done except in 
cases of special agreement, and in this case were at such a short 
distance from it, it would have been wholly needless for them to 
organize in their new home a judicial establishment; and the fact 
that the new settlers resorted to Epidaurus in quest of justice must 
have drawn with it the consequence that the conquered inhabitants 
of the island also were compelled to go thither. It is worth 
noticing also that the revolt of Aegina from Epidaurus is spoken 
of by Herodotus as if it were a thing that might be expected to 
occur so soon as the Aeginetans were strong enough to bring it 
about; and without any intimation that in revolting they violated 
the established Hellenic sentiment which forbade a colony to 
engage in hostilities with the parent state. 

Boeckh (P. Econ., E. Tr. p. 546), speaking of the system of 
κληρουχία, Says : “ It was seldom practised by Greeks toward Greeks. 
The Dorians, however, on the return of the Heraclidae into Pelo- 
ponnesus, afforded an example of it upon a more extensive scale 
than had been practised in any previous instance; since they, for 
the most part, drove out the previous inhabitants, and took 
possession of their estates, to which they had no other right than 
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that of conquest.” And, p. 555: “ That the cleruchi were amenable 
to the jurisdiction of the Athenian courts alone must have been 
considered by them as a right, not as an obligation, because other- 
wise the cleruchus would have renounced an essential right of an 
Athenian citizen.” 

According to this view, then, the conquest of Aegina by Epi- 
daurus must have been of a similar character to that of the Pelo- 
ponnesus in general by the Dorians; and the transference of 
Aeginetan disputes to Epidaurian courts took place in the natural 
course of things, as with all cleruchian settlements. | 

I think it must be allowed that the passages referred to by 
Curtius are entirely inadequate to support his assertion that the 
obligation of resorting to the courts of the metropolis was imposed 
generally, and from the first, upon Greek colonists, as a means of 
assuring or of indicating their political dependence. 

If we now turn to see what other writers have said on the char- 
acter of the colonial relation, we are so far from finding any warrant 
for the assumption of Curtius that the contrary of it is distinctly 
asserted or implied. K. F. Hermann (Gr. Alt. §73) says: “ The 
application of the principles of Roman colonization,-or particular 
instances drawn from times when ambitious states laid claim to 
possession on the mere ground of relationship ”’ (he refers here to 
the claim of Thebes to Plataea), “ has caused the real independence 
of the Greek colonies to be overlooked. Where no special reasons 
can be alleged to prove the contrary, it must be assumed as the 
rule that the duties of a colony to its metropolis were no other 
than those which natural piety imposed on a daughter in relation 
to her mother. Hence it followed, of course, that they could not, 
except in extreme cases, make war on each other; and that, in all 
matters of common interest, the colony gave precedence to the 
parent state. Yet neither of these circumstances implied any 
sovereignty or permanent ἡγεμονία on the part of the parent state, 
or any right to trench on the political independence of its offspring, 
nor any closer connection than that imposed by the ties of kindred.” 
In one of his notes on this passage, Hermann refers to the case of 
Aegina, spoken of above, and merely remarks that it “ gehort 
nicht hierher.”’ I find similar statements in all the other authors 
that I have been able to consult. Heyne, whose two essays in the 
first volume of his Opuscula are the common storehouse from which 
subsequent writers have drawn, calls attention to the cases in which 
Greek colonies seem to have owed their foundation to the volun- 
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tary or forced abandonment of their own country by a discontented 
part of the population; in which cases we may be sure that “ nec 
metropolin de ullo suo in eos iure nec iflos de ulla necessitudine 
aut obsequio cogitasse.” Such colonists would be apt “ metropolin 
suam novercae potius quam matris loco habere. Mores quidem 
ac consuetudines institutaque a maioribus accepta cum sermonis 
ac linguae consociatione cum populis in novas sedes migrarunt : 
sensus forte etiam aliquis necessitudinis alicuius, qualis inter popu- 
lares ac consanguineos esse solet, animis insedit: at de iure aliquo 
nemo profecto 118 temporibus cogitavit.” He then proceeds to 
say that in the case of colonies which were sent out by the parent 
state, with due observance of all customary formalities and with a 
distinct view to its own aggrandizement, there was at first no notion 
of holding the colonists in subordination. ‘Ita satis habuere, 
modo liberum aditum et stationem navium, commercia et fora, in 
coloniis haberent, plerumque sic, ut barbari, qui vicinas terras 
incolebant, ad mercatum confluerent: in ceteris rebus coloniae 
autonomae habebantur suisque iuribus ac legibus utebantur.” 

Raoul-Rochette also describes the normal relation of colonists 
to their parent state in similar terms; and asserts that the practice 
of forcing colonists to submit their disputes to the courts of the 
mother city was introduced by the Athenians, who “ furent les 
premiers 4 donner ce funeste exemple: ils essayaient d’abord sur 
les nombreuses colonies, qui leur devaient la naissance, un systéme 
d’usurpation, dont le succés favorisa de nouvelles entreprises, 
toutes suggérées par le méme esprit, et dirigées vers le méme,” 
but—“‘ la déférence que quelques colonies avaient montrée pour les 
lumiéres de leur ancienne patrie, en lui demandant de nouvelles 
lois et des législateurs choisis dans son sein, donna naissance 4 un 
genre d’usurpation auparavant inconnu. Des lors le droit de 
rendre la justice fut exclusivement réservé ἃ la métropole.” 

Again, in the elaborate article on Greek colonies in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, the normal relations between mother 
state and colony are described in similar terms to those quoted 
above; and then the writer continues: ‘ But in the history of the 
Attic people, especially, we find some other particulars which 
must by no means be regarded as the natural consequences of 
the fundamental principle, but rather as a usurpation which gradu- 
ally impaired and ultimately destroyed the independence and the 
freedom of internal administration which belonged to all colonies. 
These were the exactions of a tribute, and the administration of 
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judicial business which Athens took upon herself either by sending 
a special agent for the purpose, or by causing legal business to be 
brought to Athens.” 

I find substantially the same account of things in the article by 
Schaffle, in Bluntschli’s Staatsworterbuch, and in Schoemann’s 
Griechische Alterthiimer. The latter writer distinguishes four 
classes of colonies, in reference to the circumstances which gave 
occasion to their foundation. The first class comprises those 
which were established in consequence of the ruin of the mother 
state by alien conquerors; as the Messenians, after the conquest 
of Messenia by the Lacedaemonians, joined the Chalcidians in 
founding Rhegium, and, after the Persian conquest of Asia Minor, 
the people of Teos founded Abdera, and the Phokaeans founded 
first Velia in Italy, and afterwards Massalia. In these cases there 
would be no metropolis to afford protection, or to receive any 
marks of deference. And the same will hold, so far, at least, as 
regards the submission of legal disputes to the courts of the 
metropolis, of the second and third classes likewise. For some- 
times internal dissensions gave occasion to the withdrawal of a 
discontented and defeated party, who hoped to find a more satis- 
factory home in a foreign land; circumstances which led to the 
founding of Syracuse by Archias from Corinth and of Tarentum 
by the fugitive Parthenii from Laconia. And, again, occasionally 
an oligarchical government got rid of a portion of the poorer class, 
which seemed to be increasing dangerously, by procuring an 
oracular command that a definite portion of the population should 
undertake the establishment of a colony, which is said to have 
been the way in which Rhegium came to be founded by the Chal- 
cidians. Most colonies, however, were founded with the purpose 
of furthering the commercial interests of the parent state ; and, in 
these cases, no doubt the reciprocal obligations of protection and 
deference would be fulfilled most completely and for the longest 
time. But when we come to ask what these were, on the part of 
a colony, we do not find, according to Schoemann, anything else 
established as a rule, except what we have already found the 
Corinthians complaining that the Corcyraeans neglected. Schoe- 
mann also insists on the essential difference between a colony 
ἀποικία, ANd a xAnpovxia; and in his account of the latter he states 
that all the important legal business of the «Anpodyo was deter- 
mined in the courts of the metropolis. 

It is perhaps also worthy of note that in the inscription in refer- 
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ence to the establishment of the colony of Brea in Thrace, which 
took place under the administration of Pericles, circa B. C. 440, 
provision is made that the colonists shall send certain cattle for 
the celebration of the great Panathenaea, and a φαλλός for the 
Dionysia; thus confirming the inference drawn from the statements 
in Thucydides, and showing, as Mr. Hicks says in his commentary, 
“that the connection with the mother city is to be maintained by 
θεωρίαι and contributions to the great Athenian festivals.” The 
fact that no mention is made here of any necessary resort to Athe- 
nian law courts does not, of course, prove that the colonists at 
Brea would be, at this time, exempt from this obligation to any 
greater degree than other cities which were under the Athenian 
hegemony. But in default of other inscriptions relating to the 
establishment of colonies, and of any distinct statements in the 
authors as to the formalities observed or the conditions prescribed 
on such occasions, it is perhaps allowable to infer that this decree 
follows the common form which had been in use at Athens when 
a colony was established ; and if it is so, we may further infer from 
its silence that the obligation of recognizing the supremacy of the 
metropolis, by resorting for justice to its law courts, was not, even 
in the practice of the Athenians, where we should most expect it, 
formally imposed on the outgoing settlers. 

I have endeavored to show that the assertion of Curtius “that 
colonies were, according to the most ancient usage, universally 
obliged to settle their legal disputes in the mother city,” is neither 
supported by the passages he seems to cite in favor of it, nor 
sanctioned by the other writers who have treated on the subject or 
by the authorities quoted by them, so far, at least, as I have been 
able to examine them. Why then, it may be asked, should so 
excellent a scholar as Curtius go out of his way, as it were, to 
make a wholly baseless assertion? In his explanation of the term 
δίκαι ξυμβόλαιαι, which he admitted to be equivalent to δίκαι ἀπὸ 
ξυμβόλων, Curtius extended the meaning of the term so as to make 
it cover all regulations of whatever kind which brought suits of the 
allies to Athenian courts; and, in order to explain how such an 
innocent expression as treaty-suits could have come to include all 
that enforced jurisdiction which was so odious to the allies, he 
says that it is probable that the voluntary consent of the allies was 
in outward appearance obtained for this arrangement, and treaties 
on the subject concluded ; and that in this way the lawsuits of the 
allies came to be counted among the class of legal cases settled 
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according to special treaties or ξύμβολα. Now for this assumption 
of the conclusion by the Athenians of formal treaties with the allies 
to give a colorable justification to the jurisdiction they enforced, 
Curtius knows that he has no written warrant whatever; but he 
appears to have thought that the allies would have regarded their 
enforced submission to alien jurisdiction as less grievous, if it 
could be pointed out to them that, by entering into the required 
stipulation, they were only placing themselves in the position 
occupied from the first by the colonies of Athens herself. And 
finding in Herodotus that account of the subordination of the 
Aeginetans to the jurisdiction of Epidaurian courts, he rashly 
inferred that this supplied just the precedent he wanted ; and that 
he might safely base upon this his assumption of a universal rule 
of such colonial dependence, and thus establish the missing middle 
term between the perfectly free contracts which independent states 
made with each other for the regulation of their commercial inter- 
course, and the arbitrary subjection to Attic courts which imperial 
Athens forced upon her reluctant allies. 
C. Ὁ. Morris. 


V.—ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSES TO BOETHIUS. 


Wanley, in his Catalogue, p. 151 a, describes a certain Boethian 
manuscript belonging to the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, as follows : “‘cod. membr. et antiquus, quem haud ita 
pridem, vir cl. Daniel Rogersius huic bibliothecae dono dedit: in 
eo habentur Anicii Manlii T. 5. Boethii libri de consol. Philosophiae, 
quorum primus, et pars lib. secundi, tam in Textu, quam in Mar- 
gine glossatur Saxonicé.” This manuscript is now numbered 214, 
and is somewhat differently described in the Nasmith Catalogue 
(1777), p. 294: ‘‘Codex membranaceus in 4to, seculo [X scriptus, 
in quo continentur Anicii Manlii Severini Boetii excons. ord. patric. 
philosophiae consolationis lib. V. Liber primus et secundus habent 
glossam Latinam, tertius Saxonicam.” 

None of the editors of the Anglo-Saxon version of the de conso- 
latione philosophiae having hitherto made mention of this manu- 
script, the question arises both as to their knowledge of its exis- 
tence, and as to the possible relation of these glosses to the Anglo- 
Saxon text of this work contained in the Cottonian and Bodleian 
manuscripts. With a view to determine the latter point, the writer, 
several months ago, sought access to this apparently neglected 
Cambridge manuscript. The time selected, however, proved 
unfavorable to the undertaking. The freedom of “the long vaca- 
tion’? does not appear to have been unwelcome to the officers of 
the Corpus Christi, whose absence from the college upon this occa- 
sion was well calculated to give emphasis to the strict terms of the 
statute regulating the use of the precious legacy of the great arch- 
bishop. But the disappointment thus encountered was happily 
mitigated through the courtesy and kindness of Prof. Skeat, who 
promised soon to make an examination of the manuscript himself. 
It is, therefore, peculiarly gratifying that the following description 
of the manuscript, communicated by Prof. Skeat, can now be here 
given : | 

“MS No. 214, in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, was originally a fine and well-wntten copy of the chief 
work of Boethius, but has suffered at some time from rats, which 
have considerably injured it, so that it now presents but a ragged 
appearance. They have chiefly devoured the outer and lower 
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margins, leaving the greater part of most pages nearly entire; but 
three or four pages at the beginning are in a very bad state. The 
handwriting of the original MS, which is in Latin, is clear and 
good, and may belong to the tenth century. <A portion of the 
MS abounds with neatly written glosses, in a small but clear hand- 
writing ; these glosses are partly in Latin, and partly in Anglo- 
Saxon ; the latter being less carefully written, and perhaps of some- 
what later date. Perhaps all these glosses may be referred to the 
eleventh century. Near the beginning there are also numerous 
marginal notes, all in Latin, of the same date as the Latin glosses. 

“‘ The Latin glosses and marginal notes, which are very numerous 
(almost every word being glossed), extend throughout the first 
Book, and a part of the second, but cease suddenly at the end of 
a page in Lib. II, Prosa V; after which no more glosses or notes 
appear throughout the remainder of Book IJ. But with the 
beginning of Book III a second set of glosses appears, all of which 
are (I think) in Anglo-Saxon; nearly every word has a gloss 
written above it, and these are continued throughout the first eight 
chapters (both in prose and verse), and throughout a little more 
than half of Prosa IX. These also cease suddenly at the bottom 
of a page, at the words efiam id quod maxime; the next page 
begins with petedat, etc., unglossed. 

“The glosses are of the usual character, and are merely meant 
to be of assistance to the reader whose acquaintance with Latin is 
not very great. As usual, each gloss relates merely to the Latin 
word over which it appears, grammatical rules being frequently 
disregarded, so that the words, if read continuously, do not often 
form a consecutive and perfect sentence. There is a remarkable 
mistake at the very outset. The third word in the third Book 15 
tlla. This being wnitten in large letters, has been mistaken for 
uta, and glossed by we3. It slightly resembles wza at a first 
glance, but can only be read as z//a by any one who pays mode- 
rate attention. It is clear that these glosses are not in any way 
connected with Alfred’s translation, a point which it was highly 
desirable to determine.” 

A few specimen pages of these Anglo-Saxon glosses, for which 
the reader is also indebted to Prof. Skeat, will best serve to show 
the character of the work just described. 

At the beginning of Book III is the rubric—Azictt Manlit 
Seuerint Boetti, excon. ord. patric. philosophiae consolat.. .' 


1 Dots are employed to denote the parts eaten away. 
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Then follows the Latin text with the glosses as follows : 


eallinza san3 we3’ zeendude pap... . - » i3ne 
Iam cantum illa finiuerat, . . . diendi auidum 
and wundriendne __leopes ic Cwzp 
stupentem ...carm. . . [endof folio] . . . O inquam, 
pu hyxta = werizra moda hu swype pu 
summum lassorum... animorum quam tume (sic ; for quan- 
oppe cwyda mid byrpenne oppe to 3yddienne 
tum me) uel sententiarum pondere uel canendi 
eac swylce mid wynsumnesse 3ehlywdest to pam swype pet 
etiam iocunditate refouisti Adeo ut iam 
zef pysum unjzemzecne 3ewyrde swen3jum wesan ἰς 
me post haec imparem fortunae _ ictibus esse 
ne  wene lacnun3j3a pa =ihwene teartran 


non arbitrer. Itaque remedia quae paulo acriora esse 


puseedest ne furpun ic ne  ondrede ac to3ehyrenne 


dicebas non modo non perhorresco, sed audiendi 
sreedi pearle ic3yrne pa seo.s.sapientia ic onze 
auidus uehementer efflagito. Tum ila: | Sensi, 
pa stille and 3eornful pu 3e3ripe 
inquit, cum uerba nostra tacitus attentusque rapiebas 
pone sylfan and ic 3eanbidude oppe 
eumque tuae mentis habitum uel expectaul uel, 


sopre icsylf 3efremede swylce 
quod est uerius ipsa perfeci. Talia sunt quippe 


pa pin3 pei peer belifap Pet onbyr3ede  witudlice 


quae restant, ut degustata quidem . . . deant, 
innane underfanzene hi werediap ac eala forpon 
interius autem recepta dul[cescant|... Sed quod 
pe to3ehlystenne 3radizre hu miclum bryne pf burne 

tu. te  audiendi cupi... quanto ardore flagrares, 
2} 3eledan weon3ynnap puonje... boetius to pzre sopan 
si..[du]cere aggrediamur agn... ...m. Ad uerfam] 


1See explanation above. 
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᾿ cweed. 5. Sapientia 3eszeliznysse pzet 
. [end of page], inquit felicitatem quam tu.. 
swefnads mod _fac(sic!) abysezodre zesyhde 
somniat animus sed occupato ad ...gines  uisu 
pa sylfan hi ne mz3 pa___s. boetius inquam 
ipsam illam non potest in[tujeri. Tum ego: 
do ichalsize and hwet seo. sope_ 5Υ. 8. felicitas butan 
Fac obsecro ἃ quae illa_ uera_ sit sine 
yldin3e zeswutela ic do cwed 560. 8. Sapientia 
cunctatione demonstra. Faciam, inquit 114 
for pinum pinjum _—ilustlice ἃς se pe intinzja cudre 
tui causa libenter; sed quae _ tibi causa _ notior 
Is pone erest 3eswutelian mid wordum and __ 3estaélian 
est eam prius_ designare uerbis atque informare 
ic 3ehyc ... Pet peres. felicitate | 3esewenre ponne on 
conabor, ut ea perspecta, cum in 
pone widerwerdan deel pu 3ebizyst eazan _—sippzerre sopan 
contrariam partem flexeris oculos uerae 
hiuw eadizjnysse pu meyje oncnawan 


specimen (sic) beatitudinis  poscis (sic) agnoscere 


The glosses of the meter, Qui serere ingenuum uolet agrum, 
etc., may be given, line by line, without the Latin text. Prof. 
Skeat has observed that the MS has pvzor for prius in line 6. 


se pe sawan zpelne wyle zeker 
zewylt land oppe eoréan zrest fram pyfelum 
mid sicole gosstas and fearn he mest (sic, for mzewd), 
pet niwa weestme hefi3 fare is 
5. weredre is beona 
. yfel mudas zrest sweecc 
: . . peer peer 
hagelbecrenie syllan swe3eas 
: pystru ut adrifé 
10. if a das rosreade he brin3é hors 
eac swylce lease behealdende 30d zrest 
[o]n3inn swyran fram ioce ateon 
sopan sydéan mod 3efarad. 
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The beginning of the next section (Prosa II) is glosse¢ with the 
following words: 

$a stariendre on lytle hwile 3esyhde and swylce on pet cynelice 
hyre modes 561] onfanzen pus ongan 5. dicens zlc menniscra caru pa 
moni3fealdra 3ecneornessa 3eswinc be3e6 missenlicum .. . lice 
pase foré-stzpsd ac to anum [e]adiznysse ende heo 3ehi33 becuman. 
Pet. . .is 30d pa zeni3z be3ytenum nan pin3 . . . 3ewijnian he mz 
peet witudlice . . . hyhst 30da ealle... sod \gad_embbabbende\ 
Pet γί hwet . . . wesan hit ne mihte forpon pe [end of folio]. 

JAMES W. BRIGHT. 


VIL—SEMITIC NOTES. 


I. ASSYRIAN CASE-ENDINGS. 


In order to examine the use of the case-endings in Babylonian- 
Assyrian, I have gone over certain texts of Nebuchadnezzar I, 
Tiglathpileser I, Sargon, Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, together with 
Ishtar’s descent to the underworld, and noted the words in which the 
employment of z, 7 and @ is not in accordance with their proper 
significance. The result is.as follows: 

Nebuchadnezzar I, B. C. 1130, H. Hilprecht, 1883. In the 120 
lines of this text I found no irregular use of the case-endings. 

Tiglathpileser I, B. C. c. 1120-1100, W. Lotz, 1880. There are 
809 lines, in which z occurs as accusative five times, and as geni- 
tive possibly once ; ¢ as nominative once, and as genitive twice; ὦ 
as genitive once ; absolute noun without final vowel twice. 

Sargon, B. C. 722-705, D. G. Lyon, 1883. This text, of 77 
lines, has nine occurrences of z as accusative. 

Sennacherib, B. C. 705-681, R. Hoerning, 1878. In 487 lines, 
24 is found as accus. 27 times, 7 as nom. once, and as gen. once. 

Assurbanipal, B. C. 668-626, G. Smith, 1871. In 250 lines of 
this king’s inscriptions I noted 16 occurrences of z as accusative, 
and three of the same vowel as genitive. 

Descent of Ishtar, 4 Rawlinson, 31. This contains about 125 
full lines, in which I find z as accus. ten or eleven times, and as 
genitive three or four times; @ as nom. twice. 

Assurbanipal, 5 Rawlinson, 62. In 29 lines # as accus. occurs 
four times, and as gen. once; and there are four occurrences of 
absolute nouns without final vowel. 

Altogether 1897 lines, with z as accus. seventy-one times, as | 
gen, six times; z as nom. twice, as accus. twice; @ as nom. twice, 
as gen. once ; and six absolute nouns wanting the final vowel. 

This enumeration, on account of the small amount of text exam- 
ined, will not enable us to make more than a rough estimate of the 
use of the case-endings. So far as my list is correct, it seems to 
show first, that there was greater license in the employment of z 
than with the others, and secondly, that the license increased with 
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time ; we find more of it in Sargon and his successors than in Tig- 
lathpileser I, four centuries earlier. In Hebrew the case-endings 
had been abandoned when the earliest parts of the Old Testament 
were written—abandoned, that is, as case-endings; ὦ survived as 
a sign of direction, and z (6) and z are found in poetry and elevated - 
prose without case-significance. Assyrian seems to have been 
moving towards the same point, and would, doubtless, in time 
have reached the stage of Hebrew, Aramaic, and modern Arabic. 
In our texts, it is true, the employment of the case-endings is 
usually according to their original signification; the number of 
divergences from this is relatively small. But the arbitrary way 
in which these departures from the old usage are made 15 striking. 
Within half a dozen lines the scribe may employ z and a in the 
accusative of the same word; and, if we may suppose that the 
scribes were educated men, then, making due allowance for scribal 
slips, and for typographical errors in our printed editions, we may 
infer that the sense of the distinctions between the case-termina- 
tions was growing dim, and that good usage permitted consid- 
erable freedom in their use. 


Il. THe SYLLABLE IN HEBREW. 


The old Semitic accent seems to have been on the penultima 
when this was heavy, otherwise on the antepenultima or farther 
back. Those dialects which, like the Aramaic, threw off the final 
vowel in bare words (that is, words not increased by inflectional 
ending or suffix) would naturally, we may suppose, keep the accent 
on the penult, unless its vowel was reduced to a very slight sound, 
not strong enough to bear stress of voice; this is what has hap- 
pened in modern Arabic. But the Masoretic Hebrew goes one 
step farther, and throws the tone, with some exceptions, on the 


and Segdol, a. 6. This scheme, as is well known, dates in its present 
form only from about the seventh or eighth century of our era, 
and is not unfairly suspected of being more or less artificial. It 
was made when Hebrew had for many centuries not been a spoken 
language, and made, doubtless, under the influence of the public 
reading in the synagogues, where peculiar ideas of euphony may 
have existed. It was inherited by the early Jewish grammarians, 
by whom it was expounded under the influence of Arabian systems, 
and possibly with modifications that had meantime crept in. It is, 
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therefore, to say the least, doubtful whether it represents precisely 
the form of the spoken Hebrew of the third or the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. The valuable works of Baer, Franz Delitzsch, Strack 
and others have set forth and insisted on the orthoepic and ortho- 
graphic opinions of the Masorites and grammarians; but even 
supposing that they are always correct in their interpretations in 
these obscure regions, it is obvious that if we wish to re-establish 
the laws of the ancient language we must go back of grammarians 
and Masorites, and seek for information from such other sources, 
grammatical and historical, as we can find. 

Are there any traces in Hebrew of a different system of syllable 
from that which we have taken from the Jewish grammarians? 
Let us take, for example, the Stwa, which they do not recognize 
as a proper vowel, but treat as an incidental slight breath, incapable 
of forming a syllable, and serving only to separate two consonants 
which would otherwise be pronounced together. Their view of it 
is shown by the fact that they use the same sign for this slight 
sound and to signify the absence of a vowel (S‘wa in motion and 
at rest). Our modern grammars also adopt this view, but it 
is worth asking whether this mode of presentation is best suited to 
stating and explaining the facts of the language. Stwa undoubt- 
edly represents a real sound. This is established by the Masoretic 
system itself, which does not dagesh a mute after it, and does some- - 
times put metheg before S'wa4 where the latter stands before the 
tone. Historically, also, Stwa always stands for an original full 
vowel, and must be taken into account when the historical and 
other inflectional changes in the word are to be explained. 

The tendency in most languages is to degrade unaccented 
vowels. In English such vowels are apt to pass into the @ in dz, or 
to be dropped ; most persons say Aistury or histry and not history. 
In modern Arabic many of the vowels which are written full in 
the classic language are true S‘wds, pronounced as very slight 
a, é,t, τό, and these sounds are often so undecided as scarcely to 
be distinguishable from one another ; and in rapid speech they are 
sometimes dropped altogether.. How far back such phonetic 
degradation begins it is hard to say, because we have few records 
of actual living pronunciation in early times, especially in Semitic 
languages, in which the vowels were for the most part not written 


1 See Spitta-Bey’s “ Grammatik des Arabischen Vulgardialectes von Aegyp- 
ten,” § 16. 
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at all. But the probability is that it has increased with time, and 
that the ancient Hebrew was fuller in vowel-pronunciation than the 
later language. 

Some hints as to the old pronunciation are found in the Latin 
and Greek transliterations of Jerome and the Septuagint. From 
a large number of words collected by Carl Siegfried (Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1884, I), it appears that in most 
cases the Swi is expressed in Jerome’s version by ¢, a, or 9, a conso- 
nant being sometimes doubled in order to mark more clearly the 
initial slight vowel, as mennz, Heb. m‘nz. It is true Jerome's usage 
is not perfectly constant, and besides, all such transliterations are to 
be used cautiously. His ear may sometimes have been at fault, or 
his teacher’s pronunciation may have been bad. But in this case 
his method of writing seems to warrant the conclusion that the 
S'wa was usually distinctly heard in the fourth century of our era. 
The testimony of the Septuagint, four or five hundred years earlier, 
is in the same direction. If, for example, we take the Old Testa- 
ment proper names beginning with two consonants, the combina- 
tion of which is allowed in Greek, as 57, gn, gr, mn, phi, sp, etc., 
we find that in every case the Septuagint writes the S*wa under 
the first with a vowel. Thus: Bapaia, Heb. δ' γάγᾶ > γανηβάθ, Heb. 
gnubat, γαριζίν, Heb. g*rzzzim ; χαλήλ, Heb. &'lal; xavaay, Heb. 
R'na’an ; xepov8, Heb. hrab ; χελεθί, Heb. hr éli (so I Sam. viii 18, 
where it is felt to be a Heb. word; in Ezek. xxv 16, where it is 
rendered by a familiar Greek word, it is xpyras); μανασσῆ, Heb. 
m'nasse ; φεριδά, Heb. prida, and many others. Here again, 
allowing for the difficulties of transcribing words of one langyage 
in the characters of another, the impression we receive is that the 
S'wa was a definite sound, recognizable, and deserving recognition. 
In one case a distinction is made by Jerome between two words 
by the different pronunciations of what we call S°wa: "πᾶ meaning 
“two” is sene, but in the sense of ‘‘ years” is sane. 

The same conclusion, as to a former more definite sound of ὄ νᾶ, 
is suggested by the pronunciation of certain tonic and pretonic 
syllables in Hebrew. As, when we read the pausal form mdlek we 
suspect that it represents an old made, for which we now find in 
the Masoretic writing only me/ek, so, when we find in certain cases 
the preposition bd, as in dd-hen, we may infer a δα from which it 
has come. That is, there is a probability that in historical times 
the form 4a, which we know to be the original one, was employed, 
though it now appears in our Bibles almost uniformly as 4°, this 
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view also is strengthened by Jerome’s almost constant translitera- 
tion, as: basaion, Heb. bsadyén ; baaphpho, Heb. b*appa. 

If, now, Stwa be recognized as a real vowel, one or two prin- 
ciples of the Hebrew syllable follow, which I will merely mention. 

1. No syllable begins with two consonants, in the sense in which 
this is true in Eng. dvand, grand, bland, gland, etc. This rule 
may be taken to be a general one, though in individual cases, 
especially in the usage of individual speakers, it may have been 
neglected. It is the common procedure in Semitic languages. 
The Assyrian, as far as we can judge from its system of writing, 
never permits two initial consonants. Syriac, in transliterating 
foreign words beginning in this way, usually employs a prosthetic 
vowel, as ’esfird for σφαῖρα. So also in Arabic, ’2k/imu for κλίμα. 
This aversion to heaping up consonants at the beginning of a 
word is seen even in the regular forms of classic Arabic, as in 
impv. ‘zkf{ul for kutul, Heb. £*tol, and in the perf. of stems VII, 
VIII, X, etc.; in the modern language this prefixing of a vowel 
is carried into other forms, as in stems V and VI. 

As there is every reason to believe that a Hebrew speaker felt 
the S‘wa in a‘bar, tol as a real vowel, we should recognize it in 
our syllabic system, unless some usage of the language forbids it. 
But this is not the case unless we take the rules of the Jewish 
grammarians as final authority. Whether, for example, a slender 
vowel can stand in an unaccented open syllable is a question to be 
decided by the usage of the language. How shall we treat the δ 
in the expression ζζα δα mdse, “according to the word of Moses ”’? 
Shall we divide the word into two syllables, as £2-a*bar or kid*-bar, 
or into three &i-d*-bar? The first of these divisions is to be 
rejected for the reasons given above: a*dar is not one syllable, but 
two; the absence of dagesh from the ὁ shows that the Stwa was a 
real vowel. The second division, into &zd*-ba7, is the one pre- 
ferred by the body of modern grammarians, on the ground that 
the slender ζ must stand in a closed syllable. Let us look further 
into this. . 

2. It may be laid down as another principle that there are 
only two sorts of syllable in Hebrew, open and closed, that is, 
that there is no need to call in a third sort, the “half-open.” or 
“loosely closed,” or ‘‘intermediate.” These various names have 
been given to combinations like the £za*- in kid*bar above, in 
which a slender vowel is followed by a movable ὅ νᾶ. The light 
vowel is held to belong properly in a closed syllable; but this 
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syllable is not closed, since it ends in a vowel-sound so marked as 
to exclude the dagesh from the following mute; the combination, 
therefore, is to be regarded, it 15 said, as neither open nor closed, 
but as midway between the two, as half-oper, or loosely closed. 
This is an intelligible statement, certainly, but it is not simple, it is 
not based.on the historical genesis of the forms in question, and it 
is not required by the Hebrew principles of pronunciation properly 
understood. It is as if we were to regard the English word degin 
as one syllable, and to divide the combination “to begin” into two 
syllables, 426°-gim, of which the first should be treated as ending 
in a consonant followed by a slight breath; this is phonetically a 
not unfair representation, but it has no advantage over the division 
!4-b°-gin, does not so well indicate the conscious utterance of the 
speaker, and is less simple and natural. The only decisive ground 
for adopting it would be the impossibility, in English, of having a 
slight vowel-sound in an untoned open syllable, and this is a ques- 
tion of actual pronunciation. The case seems to be the same with 
this Hebrew combination: the only objection to pronouncing 
ki-d‘-bar is the supposed aversion of the language to so slender a 
sound as Zin an open syllable without the tone. Unfortunately 
we have no living pronunciation to appeal to for the decision of 
the question. But does not the word itself, as it is written in our 
Hebrew texts, practically settle it? It is certain that it was pro- 
nounced with the three syllables ἀξ and a’ and dar, and it is more 
natural to recognize it as a three-syllable word, and to make our 
rules accordingly. In this case the only change in the common 
statement would be the insertion of the rule that under certain 
circumstances a light vowel stands in an unaccented open syllable. 
The particular occurrences must be learned by practice, whatever 
the system, and are as easily remembered under this rubric as 
under any other. 

The practical advantage of recognising this Stwa as an indi- 
vidual independent vowel seems to me considerable. In the 
construct plural, for example, the pronunciation ma-/*-ké keeps 
before the mind the original ma-/a-ké, and gives the reader a better 
sense of the character of the word. The feeling of the old case- 
endings is distinct when we write d‘-6a-r*-ka, for the earlier 
d°.£d-ra-ka or da-ba-ra-ka. The difference of weight between 
the suffixes 4@ and kem is brought sharply out by the forms 
d'-ba-r*-ka and a'-ba-r‘-kem. The infin. with suffix, as £o-{*-/i, and 
impv., as £2-2°-67, indicate clearly the old forms £ofo/ or &uful, and 
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katab. This advantage relates, of course, to the grammatical 
study of the language. If the object were to speak it, and the 
pronunciation were certain, the case would be different; but we have 
no standard pronunciation; the Masorites spoke Hebrew as a dead 
language, and the tradition of the modern Jews is too far off to be 
of authority. 

3. The pretonic vowel is either heavy or lightest, that is, ὅ νᾶ, 
never α, ¢, 27,0, %. The number of occurrences of S*wa in pretone 
is considerable, but they may easily be reduced to rule. One of 
the most interesting facts under this head is the retention of the 
old vowel, either first, second or third, of the noun or verb. The 
first appears as S‘tw4 in the construct singular (in the verb, that is, 
as infin. const.), as a@*barv, κι ἰδέ, the second in const. plu. of nouns, 
and in verb-forms whose ending consists of a vowel, as a@i-6°-7é, 
ka-t‘la, yik-{°-li, &i-{*-li ; the third in nouns and verbs with sufhxes 
ka, kem, ken, as, d'-ba-r'-ka, k°-ta-l'-kda, ytk-{o-l’-kem, yak-ti-l’-ken. 
The value of the S‘wa that represents the old third vowel of the 
stem is illustrated by the different procedures of the verb in the 
two cases of subject-suffixes, as in #*-{a/-fem, where it disappears, 
and object-suffixes, as &*-{a-/-kem, where it 15 retained, the result 
of the completer merging of the verb into a unity of thought and 
form with its suffix in the former case than in the latter. The 
_ noun takes only object-suffix, and, as might be expected, is iden- 

tical with the verb in that form: a‘ba-7’-ka or d‘-ba-r°-kem might 
be either noun or verb, and the same thing is true of the other 
suffixes with one or two slight changes in the coloring of the 
third vowel.' Between the noun with its object-sufix and the 
verb with subject-suffix the difference is that the former retains the 
third vowel, while the latter drops it: noun a@‘-6é7i = ad‘bara-ya, 
verb dabar-ti ; ἡ. d*-bar'-ka, v. dabar-ta ; τ. a*bdré-k, v. dabar-t; 
n. a'bar-6 = abara-hu, v. dabar (no suffix) ; n. d‘bara-h, v. dab‘ra 
(no suffix, only fem. stem, from dadarat). 

4. The antepretonic open syllable may have either a heavy or a 
light vowel. Examples of the former are seen in the verb-forms 
kat‘li, kat‘li, yikkat'lu, &talat-kem, and in the noun-forms 
kot‘lim, d‘bar‘ka, sidkat‘ka ; of the latter in the impv. ἀξ, 
kib‘di ; perfs. first gutt. ze’émad, he’émid, ho'omad, the impfs. 
ya’ améd, ya’imid, yo’ omad, the participles of nif., hif., hof., and in 

1 There are other details, not belonging here, which require separate treat- 


ment, as, for example, the different forms assumed by the fem. sing. of nouns 
and verbs before suffixes—verb @*bdrat, noun aibrat. 
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the noun, in const. plu. di-6'-r¢, ma-f-ké, in some feminines, as 
ya-l'-dit, and in 61-g*-di from deged. Further, this slight vowel is 
seen in antepretone when a preposition is prefixed to a construct 
form, as 57-d°’-bar, bi-k*tol. Here the feeling of the dissyllabic 
character of the noun is so distinct that the S*wa retains its vowel- 
force, and the preposition (reduced, according to the Hebrew 
preference, from 4a to 57) remains as open syllable. The reality 
of the S*wa in this case is apparent, if we contrast this form with 
that which results when the preposition, in conjunction with the 
noun, makes a more perfect unity of thought, as, with ἐξ we have 
“k-tol, dissyllabic. 

These examples illustrate the changes in the form of grammatical 
statement made necessary by treating Stwa as a real vowel. They 
have to do, I repeat, not with a spoken language, but with the 
classic Hebrew as it is written in our Bibles,’ that is, by men who 
lived six hundred years after it ceased to be spoken; only seeking 
to go behind the Masorites, and represent the language as we may 
suppose it was spoken during the last centuries of its existence. 
Whether these changes of statement simplify the grammar I leave 


to students of Hebrew to determine. 
C. H. Toy. 


1 That is, according to the mass of our known MSS, it is possible that there 
may be MSS differing considerably from these. 


NOTES. 


ON THE ΕΤΥΜΟΙΟΟΥ oF HysriD (Lat. Hysripa). 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica prefaces its full discussion of 
Hybrids with this explanation: “ The Latin word hyérida or 
hibrida, a hybrid or- mongrel, is commonly derived from Greek 
ὕβρις, an insult or outrage, with special reference to lust, hence, an 
outrage on nature, a mongrel.” The English dictionaries give the 
same derivation with more or less confidence. Skeat adds, ‘‘ The 
Greek origin of the Latin word is somewhat doubtful.” Recent 
Latin lexica, if they say anything at all, connect it with ὕβρις. 
Vanicek observes a discreet silence in regard to the word in his 
several dictionaries. Keller, however, in. his Epilegomena to 
Horace, Satires, Book 17, 2, has gone out of his way to propose 
an etymology which is as startling as it is indefensible. His words 
are, ‘‘ Wie pumilio aus Πυγμαλίων, Cocles aus Κύκλωψ, so ist HLybrida 
AUS Ὑπερίδης, Ὑπερείδης hervorgegangen, und aus einem Eigennamen 
zum Appellativum geworden. Wahrscheinlich war Hydrida 
zufallig bei einem Komiker der Name eines Bastards und wurde 
dann zunachst Beiname eines Menschen, des Ὁ. Varius (Valerius 
Maxim. VIII 6, 4), und spater allgemein adjectivisch verwendet 
wie cocles, etc.” Saalfeld, in his recent Thesaurus Italograecus, p. 
550, quotes Keller’s entire article, but adds: ‘ Wir kinnen aber 
nicht umhin, denselben, wegen seiner Zusammenstellung mit 
pumilio und cocles aus Πυγμαλίων und Κύκλωψ, etwas vorsichtig 
aufzunehmen.” Saalfeld, although he offers other and more 
plausible explanations for pumilio and cocles, has nothing new to say 
about hybrida. It seems to me, however, that the word is not so 
hopeless a puzzle that we need resort to such wild conjectures to 
explain it. //yérida, as Keller sHows, has better MS authority 
than hiérida. The following passages establish the fact, which it 
is important to recognize, that the Romans understood under 
hybrida, strictly speaking, the progeny of a wild boar and a sow. 
Pliny, VIII 213 (de suibus),‘‘/n nullo genere aeque facilis mixtura 
cum γεγο, qualiter natos antiqui hybridas vocabant ceu semiferos.” 
Isidorus, Orig. XII 1, 61. “27π animantibus bigenera dicuntur, 
guae ex diversis nascuntur, ut mulus ex equa et asino: burdo ex 
eguo et asina: hybridae ex apris et porcis: tityrus ex ove et hirco: 
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musmo ex capra et ariele. Eugenius has turned the above into 
anepigram. Cf. Latin Anthology, Meyer, Vol. I, No. 387: 


Hae sunt ambigenae, quae nuptu dispare constant. 
Burdonem sonipes generat commixtus asellae. 

Mulus ab Arcadicis et equina matre creatus. 

Tityrus ex ovibus oritur hircogue parente. 

Musimonem capra ex vervegno semine gigntt. 

Apris atque sue setosus nascitur hybris. (Meyer, 16γ15) 
Al lupus et catulae formant coeundo lyciscam. 


Ffybris, therefore, had as distinct a meaning as mudus or burdo. 
On this the whole point of Martial, VIII 22, turns: 


Invitas ad aprum, ponis mthi, Gallice, porcum, 
Hybrida sum, st das, Gallice, verba mzht. 


It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to find in Ay- the Greek 
ὗς (so Anton Marx Hiilfsbiichlein, p. 35.) A gloss of Hesychius 
gives a clue to the remainder of the word, ἰβρίκαλοι : χοῖροι. ὀβρικά- 
λοισι Occurs, Aeschylus, Ag. 135 (Schneidewin), in the sense of 
ὄβρια. Curtius, Studien, Vol. 1, p. 260, has already connected this 
stem with afvo. “Es ist um so verfiihrerischer den Stamm 
ὀβρο sammt der Nebenform ἰβρο mit dem lat. afvo zu vergleichen, 
als sich die ἐβρίκαλοι begrifflich zu afer verhalten wirden wie 
unsere Ferkel zu πόρκος, porcus.” Compare also podoSpirns and 
μολόβριον. ὑ + ἰβρο would form acompound (u becoming regularly 
v, aS in βοτρύδιον), very like χοιρέλαφος, λυκοπάνθηρ, κυνόλυκος, λεόπαρδος, 
(cf. Isidorus, Or. XII 2, 11, Leopardus ex adulterio leaenae nascitur 
el’ pardt). The form in ες (*t8ps) may be compared to ἀμνίς, 
πάρδαλις, νυκτερίς, etc. Finally, Ayér7da stands in the same relation 
to hybris as absida to absis, magida to magts, cassida to cassts, 
stomida to stomis, and crepida to κρηπίς. 


NoTge.—The glosses given by De Vit and Du Cange, Iber; animal ex 
duobus diversae speciei genitus, hybrida. Iber; ἡμίονος may, perhaps, point to 
the actual existence of a Greek form *ufpo¢ to which tber would correspond as 
conger (gonger) to γόγγρος, ter being, of course, bad spelling for Ayder. In 
Pseudo-Acron’s Comm. to Horace Sat. I 7, 2, two explanations are given of 
Hybrida, showing that the original meaning had been lost sight of: “Myéridae 
autem proprie dicuntur canes qui nascuntur ex cane venatico et cane gregario.” 
“ Tractum est ab aquila ca, quae ex aquila et vulture mascitur.’ ere reference is 
probably made to the γυπάετος or ὑπάετος. Some such notion of a cross between 
two species of birds may underlie the Greek ὑβρίς found in Arist. H. A. 9, 12, 
5,and commonly supposed to be the strix ὀμόο, for which, curiously enough, our 
English name is eagle-owl. 

MINTON WARREN. 
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HfRAKLEITOS, FRAG. XXXVI (BYWATER); 86, 87 (MULLACH). 


This fragment, which is found in Hippolytos, Refut. Haeres. 
IX, 10, reads there as follows: Ὁ θεὸς ἡμέρη εὐφρόνη, χειμὼν θέρος, 
πόλεμος εἰρήνη, κόρος λιμός (τἀναντία ἅπαντα" οὗτος ὁ νοῦς) " ἀλλοιοῦται δὲ 
ὅκωσπερ ὁκόταν συμμιγῇ θυώμασιν" ὀνομάζεται καθ᾽ ἡδονὴν éxdorov. The 
clause beginning ἀλλοιοῦται has given editors and commentators a 
great deal of trouble, because συμμιγῇ has no subject expressed, 
and none of the nouns in the previous clause will supply the place 
of one. Several words have been suggested to fill the hiatus; 
δ. g., Bernays, Rhein. Mus. 1X 245, proposes θύωμα; Mullach, 
θυώματα ; Zeller, Philos. der Griechen, Vol. I, p. 551 (3d edit.), ἀήρ, 
etc., etc.’ Itseems to me that the matter is extremely simple, 
and that, instead of an omission, we have merely a false reading. 
By changing one letter in ὅκωσπερ, and reading ὅκως mip, we not 
only give a most suitable subject to συμμιγῇ, but also obtain ἃ mean- 
ing at once profound and most thoroughly Hérakleitean. The 
fragment may then be rendered: God is day and night, winter and 
summer, war and peace, surfeit and famine. .. . He changeth as 
fire when it is mingled with spices; he is named after the aroma 
of each. It is true that ὅκωσπερ occurs six times more in the frag- 
ments of Hérakleitos, while ὅκως occurs only four times more ; but, 
if we read ὅκως here, this word will occur five times and ὅκωσπερ six 
times—not a great difference. 

THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


1 See Bywater, ad Joc, 
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Homeri Iliadis carmina, seiuncta, discreta, emendata, prolegomenis et apparatu 
critico instructa edidit GUILELMUS CHRIST. Leipsic, 1884, po. 742. 


Homeric study still is, as it always has been, the basis of Greek philology. 
Editions of Homer, critical and exegetical, are the best milestones to mark 
the progress, and the best sign-boards to show the course of philological 
research. If we compare the Aldine editions with Heyne's, that of Heyne 
with Bekker’s of 1843, Bekker’s of 1843 with Bekker’s of 1858, and that with 
the last edition which has appeared, we can see marked strides. This is even 
more distinct if, with reference to the restitution of the digamma, we compare 
the editions of Payne Knight (and his FiAFov), Bekker, and Christ. The 
critic’s action is much more precise and scientific at the end of each period 
than at the beginning; what was guesswork has become in many cases regular 
and certain. 

The edition of Christ stands alone in several particulars. It embraces both 
higher and lower criticism. Kirchhoff, in 1859, in his Homerische Odyssee und 
thre Entstchung, divided the Odyssey into what he believed to be its original 
elements: the original Νόστος of Odysseus (1200 verses), the later continuation 
(3561 verses), the 41 additions of the later revision (7186 verses), the 6 inter- 
polations of the recension of the Pisistratidae (80 verses). But Kirchhoff 
expressly disclaimed an attempt at a new recension of the text. That he 
would be unwilling to proceed as boldly in lower as in higher criticism, is 
indicated dy his regret that Bekker had introduced F into the text. Kéchly, 
in 1861, published on Lachmann’s principles, but with idiosyncrasies of his 
own, 16 Lays of the Iliad, #% usum scholarum, but made few innovations in 
the text, beyond an occasional omission of one or more verses. 

Christ has endeavored not merely to restore the correct words and correct 
forms to the text, but also to settle the vexed Homeric question. He does not 
leave us to surmise in each case the reasons for his action, but has prefixed to 
the text 185 pages of Prolegomena, of which a little more than half are 
devoted to the discussion of the separation and order of the lays of the Iliad, 
and the other half to the critical apparatus. He has presented the facts and 
his principles so clearly that the book is valuable as a compendious statement 
of the Homeric question, and it is possible to control the editor’s work. He 
does not discuss the ancient notices concerning the life of Homer, nor does he 
treat of the authorship of the Odyssey. 

He believes the Iliad to have heen completed before the first Olympiad, and 
to have been committed to writing before the time of Pisistratus, but in sepa- 
rate lays with separate titles. His position with regard to the Iliad resembles 
strongly that of Kirchhoff with regard to the Odyssey, but is more conservative. 
He admires greatly Hermann’s program on “ Interpolations in Homer,” and 
with him recognizes pre-Homeric, Homeric, and post-Homeric elements. With 
Kirchhoff he would agree that it is impossible to separate the pre-Homeric 
parts; they have been interwoven with the. structure of the new poem. He is 
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not a follower of Lachmann, although he divides the Iliad into 40 different lays, 
one occasionally being interjected in another. He ridicules the mosaics which 
the followers of Lachmann have formed, by taking here and there from widely 
separated books the parts which they desire to make up a lay, and reminds us 
how little real independence is possessed by Lachmann’s lays. He does not 
hold the Iliad to be a conglomeration of isolated and independent songs which 
had formed around a common centre, and thus had mutually affected each 
other until something like unity was produced. He holds rather to the organic 
development of the story from a single starting point. He thinks that the 
greater part of the poem, and especially the last lays, show us a poet revolving 
in his mind a great plan and arrafiging the several parts to form a whole. Even 
the songs which can be removed rest at many points on other songs and narrate 
a story which is taken up in still other songs. Who can conceive a poet 
putting into the mouth of Achilles 7 ποτ᾽ ᾿Α χιλλῆος ποθὴ Ἰξεται υἱας ᾿Αχαιῶν... 
τότε δ᾽ οὔτι δυνήσεαι xrA.—unless the poet intended to follow up this thought? 
The songs were composed to be sung separately, and thus there are not such 
minute and exact references to one another as some expect, and the connection 
is looser than it would be otherwise. But the connection is tuo close, the 
allusions of one song to another are too precise, to allow the editor to accept 
Lachmann’s views. The poet had in his mind the definite plan of a cycle of 
song; he proceeded according to a line which he had laid down to follow. 
But he made each lay fairly independent, since it was to be sung by itself. 
The bards and, doubtless, Homer himself, selected for each occasion what 
would best suit the circumstances, and as time pressed or permitted, would 
sing one song or a group of songs. Certain parts of the poem are excluded at 
once as later additions and independent lays: Catalogue of the Ships (in B), 
Doloneia (K), Hoplopoeia (in 2), ᾿Αθλα ἐπὶ Πατρόκλῳ (in Ὁ), Ἕκτορος λύτρα 
(Q); and certain episodes as the Τειχοσκοπία (in T). 

The poems were not composed by Homer and the Homeridae in the order 
in which they stand in the Iliad. This is evident from a comparison of the 
parts, as well as natural on the first view of the case. At that age no Greek 
poet would begin a long poem fixed in every detail. The editor seeks for 
linguistic indications and for references from one part to another. It is clear 
from ἵππους οὖς ποτ᾽ an’ Αἰνείαν ἑλόμην, Θ 108, that E 166-367 (the episode in 
which Diomed captures the horses and wounds Aeneas) had been composed. 
The Death of Patroclus might be composed before the Doloneia, but not after 
the Hoplopoeia. Where a verse which occurs twice can be shown to belong 
to but one passage, an indication of earlier composition is found; but great 
caution is necessary in this method of investigation. 

I. The first and earliest lay of the Iliad, Christ thinks to be A 1-305, the 
pestilence, assembly and quarrel, ending 


ὡς τώ γ᾽ ἀντιβίοισι μα χεσσαμένω FerEccoww 
ἀνστήτην, λῦσαν δ᾽ ἀγορὴν παρὰ νηυσὶν ᾿Α χαιῶν. 
II. The rest of A forms the second song. 
Ill. A 1-595, the Bravery of Agamemnon, beginning 
"Hac ὁ᾽ ἐκ λεχέων παρ᾽ ἀγαυοῦ Τιθωνοῖο 
apy? iv’ ἀθανάτοισι φάος φέροι 752 βροτοῖσιν" 
Ζεὺς δ᾽ "Epida προίαλλε θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν. 
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Agamemnon leads forth his forces to fight. They are at first successful (as the 
Iliad must make the Greeks victorious at least in the first onset), but Agamem- 
non, Diomed, and Odysseus are wounded and the Achaeans compelled to 
retreat, Διὸς δ᾽ ἐτελείετο βουλή. 

ΙΝ. O 592-11 418, IT 698-863, the Patrocleia, beginning 


Τρῶες dé λείουσι ξεξοικότες ὡμοφάγοισιν 
νηυσὶν ἐπεσσεύοντο Διὸς δ᾽ ἑτέλειον ἐφετμάς 
. . « θέτγιδος ἐξαίσιον aphy, 


V. P 262-761 (with some interpolations), the Bravery of Menelaus. 

VI. P 424-542, the Bravery of Automedon, interjected in the previous song. 
VII. % 1-242, the Rescue of the body of Patroclus. 

This was the first sketch of the Iliad, ending 


ἠέλιος μὲν ἔδυ, παύσαντο δὲ din ᾽Α χαιοί 
φυλόπιδος κρατερῆς καὶ ὁμοιίοο πτολέμοιο. 


In this first sketch are about 2400 verses. 

To this were added Books B-E, and afterwards most of the rest (of course 
considering 9, I, K, late) to fillup to A. Christ attributes to Homer about 
g500 verses in all (out of 15,693), or nearly two-thirds, being considerably 
more liberal than ¢. g. Bergk, who assigns to Homer not more than two-fifths 
of the Iliad. Furthermore, while he does not believe that his Homer com- 
posed the Ἕκτορος λύτρα (a), he believes that this was part of the original plan 
and that Homer died before he finished it, leaving to his companions the 
completion of his work. 

The Old Iliad (the seven lays last enumerated, and Ba, I, A, E) is printed in 
large upright type. In large inclined type are printed the portions of the 
poem in which the camp is represented as entrenched and the Trojan forces as 
aided by Sarpedon and the Southern Lycians. In small upright type are Hb, 
6,1, Ab, 2b, Tb, Yb, @b, Yb. In small inclined type are the Catalogue of 
Ships, Doloneia, and the last additions. The reader thus sees at a glance the 
editor’s view of any part of the poem. The text is printed in the usual order, 
with the single exception of the last verses of B, which are placed before the 
Catalogue. The old lettering and numbering of the books is retained. The 
new lays are numbered, but no separate numbering is given for their verses. 

Besides the different lays, the editor recognizes three epylls or groups of 
songs, each about as long as the Aethiopis of Arctinus: B-E, M-Oa, Ob-Za. 

As indications of the original lays, Christ takes not only the internal evidence 
of agreement or discrepancy, and the lines or passages which were used to 
give a rounded close to a lay, or to state the situation at the beginning of a lay 
(verses which were not needed when the whole poem was taken in connection) ; 
he judges also from the titles, some of which are known to be old. As Herod- 
otus quotes from Διομήδους apioreia, as Plato refers to the Tetyouayia and A:rai, 
as both Plato and Aristotle quote from ἐν ᾿Αλκίνου ἀπολόγῳ, so Aelian has handed 
down what appears to be an authentic statement of the ancient titles of a 
number of lays. These names were so fixed in popular use that they were not 
forgotten as soon as the poems were divided into books and lettered. Christ 
follows the hints which these titles offer. 
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The editor gives in considerable detail his views concerning interpolations. 
He notices the excellent condition of the Homeric text as compared with that 
of the German Epics. The authority of the Alexandrian grammarians was 
sufficient to keep out of the best MSS the interpolations of the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. He does not doubt that most of the verses which were 
inserted in the text by Pisistratus and the following ages were discovered by 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes and Aristarchus. Far from considering the com- 
mission of Pisistratus to be the fathers of the poems, the editor does not think 
that Onomacritus and the rest added or rejected much: they followed usage 
and the most careful tradition. 

Before the poems were committed to writing, the field for interpolations was 
far freer. As the hymn to Pythian Apollo suffered the interpolation of the 
story of Typhon (127-177) and as Hesiod’s Theogony suffered the interpo- 
lation of the hymns to Hecate and the Muses, it is natural to suppose that 
the Iliad, a much earlier poem, suffered likewise in the course of trans- 
mission. In the later ages of the rhapsodists, the interpolations would consist 
merely in explanations of what seemed obscure; but in earlier times, when 
the rhapsodes were aodes, themselves poets, they doubtless felt inspired to 
add new episodes or comparisons. Christ sketches the different classes of 
interpolations, of which he had written more at length elsewhere, such as the 
additions made to secure a closer connection of the songs, or to explain the 
situation at the beginning of a lay, or to give a more rounded close at the end of 
a lay ; or interpolations in the earlier lays to prepare the way for the later songs 
which had been added, as when @ was added, ¥ 184-191 were inserted to 
prepare the way for the ransom of Hector’s body. The interpolations of the 
rhapsodes who were themselves poets are much more difficult to detect. 

Christ finds three fundamental contradictions in the Iliad as we have it. 
I. The wall about the camp. II. The I.ycians. III. The Scamander. 

I. The walls are a basis for the Tecyouayia and Μάχη παρὰ νηυσίν, and are 
mentioned often in @, I, =, 0, Π, 2, ¥,@. But there is no mention of them 
where it is expected in A 47 (only a é¢rench), and in Π 366-370 the fleeing 
Trojans were hindered by no wall. 

II. Christ distinguishes two sets of Lycians—Northern Lycians, neighbors 
and old allies of the Trojans, under command of Pandarus; and Southern 
Lycians, commanded by Sarpedon and Glaucus (E 479 τηλόθεν ixw* τηλοῦ γὰρ 
Avxin Ξάνθῳ ἐπὶ δινήεντὴ. The latter did not belong tothe original story ; they 
were added when the Ionians near Southern Lycia (some of whose princes 
derived their descent from Glaucus) heard the Trojan story and desired to be 
represented in it. An indication of the later addition is found Z 123, where 
Diomed addresses Glaucus: τίς δὲ σύ ἔσσι, φέριστε, καταθνήτων ἀνθρώπων ; | ov 
μὲν γάρ ποτ᾽ ὅπωπα μάχῃ ἐνὶ κυδιανείρῃ (and this in the tenth year of the war). 
Sarpedon and the rest of his Lycians appear only in certain lays or episodes. 
It was natural that new heroes should be added as the poem was expanded. 

III. A 498 both Trojan city and Achaean camp lie on the right bank of the 
Scamander, while = 432 ff., the river flows between the camp and the city, cf. 
H 3209, © 490, 560, Φ 232 ff., 2 350. 

As to lower criticism, the first question which arises is whether the editor 
has been content to strive to establish the Alexandrian text, or has gone back 
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of Aristarchus. It is only a few years since it was considered impossible to 
discover what lay before the time of the great critic. Bekker, in 1858, was the 
first (if we except Payne Knight’s rather wild attempt) to endeavor to constitute 
a text such as the rhapsodes sung; his earlier edition of 1843 gives, perhaps, 
the most exact view of the traditional text. La Roche, in his critical edition 
of 1867-76, gives what is essentially the text of Aristarchus, so far as it is 
known. Nauck, however (1874-77), was more bold than Bekker in the use of 
conjectural criticism. Bekker restored F where it could be done by slight 
changes ; Nauck restored the old dative-ending ‘in -c to the first and second 
,declensions, but did not restore F to the text, although he removed the yé’s, 
pa’s, v-movables, etc., which had been inserted to fill the gap made by the loss 
of F, In some points Christ is more conservative than Nauck, ¢. g. he thinks 
it unadvisable to restore everywhere the dative-ending -oz, but he prints F not 
only at the beginning of simple words, and at the beginning of the second part 
of a compound, but also aFéfero, n AEFos, ExeFev. 

After Fick’s attempt at turning the Homeric poems into the Aeolic dialect, 
unwonted interest is felt in an editor’s treatment of dialectic forms. Christ, 
however, had made clear his position in a review of Fick’s Odyssee in the 
Philologischer Anseiger. Christ said that Fick’s view that the older songs were 
composed in the Aeolic dialect and transferred to the Ionic dialect after the 
Homerids had emigrated from Aeolic Smyrna to Ionic Chios, had been alluring 
at first sight, but the hypothesis had been buried by the edition of the Odyssey. 
The oldest lays, ¢. g. the single combat of I and the ’Apcoreia of A, might be 
Aeolic, but Fick turns even the Telemachia ahd Theoclymenus-episode into 
Aeolic. Not one-fifth of the Homeric poems would be later than these. Is it 
to be supposed that this later Ionic fifth drew all the earlier portions over into 
the Ionic dialect ? This would be contrary to all analogy. The most important 
external argument for Fick’s theory, Christ holds to be the mention by Ephorus 
of Bolissus (Homer’s reputed home in Chios) as an Aeolic town. Christ rebukes 
Fick for discarding verses because of disagreement with his theory and for violent 
emendations, also for introducing only initial F. But Christ approves of iacog, 
ἴσσασι κτλ. for ἶσος, ἴσασι, and adds a note to the second part of his edition to 
say that he would restore throughout the text ἄμμες, ὕμμες κτλ., but is less 
certain of μάν for μήν, ivevac for ἱέναι. On the analogy of ἐρεβεννός, apyevvdc, 
᾿Εννοσίγαιος, he would restore φαεννός, κελαδεννός, ἐνναξετές, ἐννοσίφυλλος κτλ. 
(and thus would make the Homeric text with its various constituents more 
consistent than the text of Pindar has yet been constituted). 

Christ takes no partisan position with the admirers of Aristarchus or 
Zenodotus. He introduces into the text πολῦς, A 559 (the reading of Zenodotus, 
for πολέας); but leaves in the critical apparatus οἰώνοισί τε daira A 5, although 
this is sustained not merely by the authority of Zenodotus, but also by the 
imitation of Aesch. Supp. 801 (764), and by the apparent allusions of Sophocles 
and Euripides. He reads with Zenodotus, ἔοίο for ἑῆος, δένδρει, 152; στενάχοντα, 
N 423; Πουλύδαμαν, M 231; κρατερόν, Σ 477; ἄρχῃσι, Ὑ 138; ἀποτμήξειε, Σ 34; 
ἀγγελίην, Ο 640; but ἀλαοσκοπίην, K 515 (ἀλαὸν σκοπιήν, Zen.) He reads against 
Aristarchus also εἶπες, A 106; κατ᾽ ἄκρηθεν, Π 548; but ὃς xe gayyor, ᾧ 127, with 
Aristarchus, 

That he is not unwilling to accept conjectural emendations is shown by 
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A 18, where he introduces into the text Bentley’s conjecture dupe θεοὶ μὲν δοῖεν 
(which Nauck leaves among the footnotes). So he reads with Ahrens, Γ 3, 
᾿ἤὐτε wep κλαγγὴ γεράνων πέλει οὐρανόθι πρῷ (instead of πρό): this again Nauck 
had left at the bottom of the page. Α15, ἢς reads with Nauck, χρυσέῳ ἂν 
σκήπτρῳ. In E 638, ἀλλ᾽ οἷόν τινά φασι βίην ‘HpaxdAnetnv, he reads ἀλλοῖον with 
Tyrannio, Bekker, Nauck (against Aristarchus and the rest). But, T 107, he 
reads ψευστήσεις, with Aristarchus and the MSS, not ψεύστης εἷς. 

He read» Atxaorov, B 647 (with Aristarchus), although the people of the 
place said Λυκαστός, but Καρησός, M 20 (against Aristarchus, but with the 
Cyzicenes of the Alexandrian time). So he varies from Aristarchus in reading. 
θαμεῖαι, A 52; ταρφεῖαι, T 357; πτέρυγος, B 316; πεφνόντα, Π 827 (against all 
MSS, Dintzer, Faesi). In all these points of accentuation (except Καρησός, 
which is, perhaps, a misprint, for τέ follows, and the corrector may have 
thought one accent enough for the name), he agrees with Bekker’s 1858 
edition, as well as in τῷ (τῶ, La Roche), ἢ θέμις ἐστίν, τιμῇς, I 605 (τιμῆς, 
La Roche, Nauck). He writes Tpwdc, E 461 (with La Roche, Nauck— 
Τρῴας, Bekker), Ovgoxov, A 383 (with Nauck), γινώσκω, E 815 (with Nauck— 
γιγνώσκω, Bekker and La Roche). He does not follow Ven. A in reading 
τῆνδε͵ τοῦσδε, ἄλα dé xrA, He admits elision at the close of the verse,O 206 
(with Diintzer and La Roche, against all other modern editions). He has kept 
the acute accent on oxytones at the end of the verse. He is not so determined 
as Nauck to introduce the diaresis wherever it is possible. He reads κόιλος, 
θέιος, but Ἡρακληείη, He calls attention to the excess of synizesis in the 
ordinary text of the poems, and to the ease with which much of this may be 
removed, as A 1, Πηληιάδα᾽ ’A χιλῆος (where he was preceded by Payne Knight's 
Πηλεξιάδα᾽), but does not introduce this into the text; nor does he write the 
genitive of the second declension in -vo for -ov or -olo, except where it is 
demanded, not merely desired, by the verse. So he writes dFéo¢, but δείδω (not 
δείδια or dédFia). His critical apparatus is based upon that of La Roche. 

This edition gives us, then, a conservative, conciliating view of the compo- 
sition of the Homeric poems with a text which makes the various layers clear 
at a glance, with convenient references to passages where verses are repeated, 
and with a critical apparatus which is sufficient for ordinary work. In both 
higher and lower criticism it is probable that the editor’s procedure will seem 
too conservative for the more advanced, and too radical in its changes and 
views for those who do not go back of Aristarchus. A large number of scholars, 
however, will enjoy the material which is here gathered, and will approve in 


the main of the editor’s position and course. 
T. Ὁ. SEYmMour. 


Beitraege zu einer Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache, von Dr. KARL 
KRUMBACHER. Weimar, 1884. 


Germanic philology, by the genius and industry of Jacob Grimm, was 
supplied, almost at the outset, with a history of its subject ; for his “ Deutsche 
Grammatik,” of which the four volumes appeared between 1819 and 1837, was 
virtually an organic history of the Germanic tongues. The special “ Geschichte 
der Deutschen Sprache” appeared in 1848. It is no matter for surprise if 
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other groups of languages have been less fortunate. No Romance scholar was 
as well qualified to traverse the distance from the Latin of the Twelve Tables 
to the latest developments of Italian, French, Spanish, and the dialects 
belonging under these heads, as Grimm was to cover the ground between the 
termini naturally given in Gothic and Modern German. The philologies of 
Italic and Italian, Roman and Romance, have been as two nations of kindred 
blood, separated from each other by an unpierced Mont Cenis which Latinists 
and Romanticists have just begun to tunnel. A spirit of rigid classicism, of 
very dubious beneficence even in its pedagogical effect, has had its share in 
thus delaying the progress of the cause of historical philology. Yet within 
the bounds of the ancient idiom the alterations and modifications of Latin 
speech have been observed. The familiar divisions are historical. It is a 
work of the character of Sittl’s “ Die lokalen Verschiedenheiten der Latein- 
ischen Sprache” that breaks new ground. 

In the much narrower field of Greek, the untilled soil predominates 
altogether, extending in one unbroken area from the last examples of Attic 
prose to the language spoken to-day. The singularly clear demarcation of the 
representative dialects has drawn the attention of grammarians to the phenomena 
of geographical variety rather than to those of historical change. The study of 
the latter has, indeed, been neglected to such a degree that Gustav Meyer is 
forced to close his Greek grammar with the admission that neither the κοινῇ 
nor Hellenistic Greek have received any adequate treatment, while for the 
later periods down to this day everything is yet to be done. As the author of 
the “ Beitraege ” puts it, ‘‘ The variety of points of view and the thoroughness 
of the studies made are in direct proportion to the age of our linguistic 
documents,” The introduction aptly points out what injury has accrued to the 
fruitful study of Middle and Modern Greek from the fact of its having been 
left to untrained enthusiasts, Greek and foreign. To identify living forms 
with classic and even pre-Hellenic phenomena was too delightful an exercise 
not to be indulged in by the school classicist who had haply stumbled upon 
Modern Greek, as well as by the dilettante whose ambition was to confound 
the professional scholar and his affectation of superiority the more utterly, the 
richer the vein of precious ore, unsuspected until thus pointed out, could be 
proved. ‘The development of intervening ages was quietly ignored ; as else- 
where, phonetic law was transformed to a monkey-wrench, adjustable to 
any nut. Even Foy’s Lautsystem der Griechischen Vulgaersprache, Leipzig, 
1879, betrays the influence of this dangerous tendency, that ran riot in Mullach’s 
Grammatik der Griechischen Vulgaersprache and other works. Some were 
innocent of any historical considerations. A French writer ascribes the simi- 
larity between Modern Greek syntax and French to the education of so many 
young Greeks in French lycées. Some years ago, before mediaeval texts had 
been collated and published, either in the collections of C. Sathas, E. Legrand, 
and W. Wagner, or separately, neglect of the mediaeval stage of linguistic 
development was excusable; now, it is time that the method that had been 
productive of so good results in Romance philology, of tracing the origin of 
modern forms back to low and vulgar Latin, be followed in the range of Greek. 
“It is only by accompanying sound, form, word, and meaning through the 
whole course of development, and by tracing the action of phonetic laws, of 
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analogy, and of similar influences to their beginnings,” that a scientific 
understanding of the present stage of the language and of its historical growth 
can be reached. 

Krumbacher very sensibly deprecates the usage introduced by Mullach, and 
recently adhered to by Foy, of supplanting the honest and proper designation 
of the language in its present stage as modern, by a misleading use of the term 
Vulgar Greek, which should be restricted to denoting the phenomena peculiar 
to the uncultivated tongue. 

The two specimen articles—for only a part of the study submitted to the 
philosophical faculty of the University of Munich is published—demonstrate 
the author’s ability to conduct linguistic investigations with historical acumen. 
The first, “ axpusv—axdua,” defends the derivation of the Modern Greek ἀκόμα, 
or ἀκόμηξεξτι from the old adverbial axufv—against Ascoli and G. Meyer, by 
whom it was pronounced a form borrowed from the Romance, a congener of 
the Provencal com, coma, Romanian acu, acum, acuma, Friulian acumé= 
now, just, which are descended from Latin eccu’ modo. A full and careful 
collection of examples of the use, in Ancient, Modern, and Mediaeval Greek, 
of the forms the relationship of which is questioned, in itself constitutes a 
chain of presumptive evidence; for they show the word in continuous use 
from the best days of Attic prose tothe present day. ἀκμήν for ἔτε occurs in 
Ancient Greek, from Xen. Anab. IV 3, 36, to Silkon’s inscription of the latter 
half of the sixth century of our era, CIG 5072, as a vulgarism avoided by most 
authors, and consequently condemned by the Atticists. In Middle Greek, 
ἀκμήν, ἀκμῇ, ἀκομή, ἀκόμη, ἀκόμα, are the forms indifferently used in place of 
the obsolescent ἔτι and ποοσέτι. The ordinary Modern Greek forms ἀκόμη and 
ἀκόμα, as well as their equivalents in the Cappadocian, Pontic, and Italo-Greek 
dialects respectively: ἀκόμε, ἀκόμεν, axduav, ἀκόμηνο---ἀκομή, ἀκομήνε---ἀκούμα, 
are employed in the same sense as the mediaeval forms cited ; the signification 
of “not yet,” in reply to a negative question, like French encore for pas encore, 
isa recent but natural development. Of five phonetic changes undergone by 
the old adverb axufv—loss of final », gain of an epenthetic o or ov, recession 
of the accent, accrescence of a new v and a vowel e or o—three of them not 
common to all the dialects, only two present any difficulty. The epenthetic 
vowel is shown to be common in later Greek as in Latin; the triplet δραχμῇ: 
drachuma: dpa χουμῇ may be put beside ἀκμήν: Acume (proper name found in 
several Latin inscriptions) : axou#. In a language that permits the co-existence 
of three accentuations of one word, παρεκεῖ, παρέκει, πάρεκει, as Modern Greek 
does, the shifting of an accent from an original to an epenthetic vowel cannot 
be regarded as astonishing or abnormal, K. judiciously observes that ‘As 
soon as the epenthetic vowel has been so incorporated with the word, that 
the linguistic feeling of later generations fails to recognize the inorganic 
and extraneous nature of the invading element, the danger of a transposition 
of the accent is become as great as it is in any other word, in which all the 
vowels are original.” How great this danger was is shown in the eight page 
contribution “ Zur Geschichte des Griechischen Accentes.” In its dense array 
of facts, many questions regarding both ancient and modern phenomena are 
suggested, as, for instance, whether, as Ahrens supposed, the paroxytone accent 
of third pers. pl. imperf. and aorist in the Doric dialect is due to the lost 
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terminal consonant—éAéyor(r), or may be ascribed to the contagious influence 
of the other plural] forms, ἐλέγομεν, etc., which have had an analogous effect on 
the forms of the Tsakonic aorist ἑπέσον, ἐλέγον, ἐλέγες, etc. 

In a third instructive chapter, under the heading “ γυνή, γυνῆς, etc.,” the 
author catches and dissects a variety of specimens of abnormal case forms 
that are found in mediaeval Greek literature of a certain class, the brood of 
pedantry and ignorance, ‘Asses’ Attic,” to paraphrase a Modern Greek proverb. 
His best reservoir is the old translation of the Iliad by the “ incomparable” 
Hermoniakos, whose compromises between his desire to make himself under- 
stood and his horror of vulgarity produce such ludicrous abortions as the case 
forms ὁ, Tov, τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνων, ἡ, τῆς, τὴν θυγάτηρ, τοῦ Πίνδαρος, τὴν λάμπων 
(t. ὁ. λάμπουσαν). It is difficult to define with precision the boundaries between 
mere malformation and living usage. There is no difference between the low 
Latin plusiores and the low Greek μειζότερος but that one dies and the other lives, 
The author concludes by giving a few select observations on comparatives and 
superlatives, pronouns, etc., such as illustrate the phenomenon of malformation. 
Examples from the verb are reserved for later publication in their proper con- 
text. 

Dr. Krumbacher’s familiar acquaintance with Greeks, scholarly and other- 
wise, besides giving him a superior command of the living language, has 
enabled him to control by original and unimpeachable evidence, the often 
reckless propositions of his predecessors in the field of Neograeca. His 
philological training under such teachers as K. Halm, W. von Christ, Ernst Kuhn 
and Ed. Wolfflin, the comprehensive study of mediaeval documents, and the 
strict historical method of which he has given the example, are sure to bear 
fruit for both classical and modern philology. His habilitation as Privatdozent 
of Middle and Modern Greek at the University of Munich, and recent 
appointment to the Bavarian Fellowship of the German Archaeological 
Institute in Athens, promise a more undivided attention than he could hitherto 
give toa subject of philological investigation that has.suffered from neglect 
and incompetent treatment long enough. Whether a satisfactory volume on 
Low, Middle and Modern Greek, such as was half promised by Gustav Meyer 
(Greek Grammar, preface, p. viii), nearly five years ago (May, 1880), can be 
added to the Breitkopf and Hartel series of Indogermanic grammars before 
some years have been devoted to the accumulation of well-sifted material, is 
very doubtful. Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that Dr. Krumbacher will rid 
himself of an unsalutary residue of the Mullachian idea that his pages still 
evince, Thus, there is a lack of historical sense when the consideration of a 
multitude of examples of the use of ἀκμήν leads him to an undiscriminating 
endorsement and application of Hesychios’ brief gloss ᾿Ακμήν" ἔτι as the last 
word of lexicography. Not to dwell on two passages in Polybios, XIV 4, of 
δ᾽ ἀκμὴν Ere μεθυσκόμενοι καὶ πίνοντες... XV 6, τοὺς δ' ἀκμὴν ἔτι καὶ νῦν κινδυ- 
νεύειν, where K. is reduced to changing the text by expunging ἔτι, both in the 
quotation from Demostratos, Plutarch, de fluviis, IX 2, Maiavdpog ἀκμὴν στρατηγὸς 
χειροτονηθείς, and Polyb. XII 4, 14 (ed. Schweighduser, Tom. III, p. 391), 
ἁμιλλώμενα (τὰ κτήνη, hogs) περὶ τὸν καρπόν, ὅταν ἀκμὴν ἄρχηται ῥεῖν, the rendering 
of ἀκμήν by ἔτει is impossible. The latter example having, through Lobeck’s 
misquotation, Phrynichi Ecloga, p. 123, escaped K.’s scrutiny, he proposes an 
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absurd ‘noch im anfange des fliessens begriffen.” The absence of any 
temporal signification in such examples, ἀκμήν designating fulness of military 
authority, plentiful dropping of acorns, indicates clearly enough that the adverb 
was developed out of the related secondary sense of the substantive (“ De 
viribus pollentibus 5. rebus validissimis et ad summum evectis,” Thes. Ling. 
Gr. s. v.). Substantive, verb or adverb can be used to express the same idea; 
Xen. Cyr. VII 2, 20, ὁ δὲ ἄριστος γενόμενος ἐν ἀκμῇ τοῦ βίου ἀπώλετο" Thuk. V. 
17, ἕως ἐγώ τε ἐτι ἀκμάζω" Aretaeus, (as quoted by K., p. 22), μαζοὶ δὲ εἰς ὄγκον 
αἴρονται, ὁκόσοι νέοι ἀκμὴν ὄντες ἐν εὐτυχίῃ τῆς ἡλικίας: CIG, IV 6864 (late 
epigram), ἀγαθὸς δ᾽ ἐν ἅπασι νομισθεὶς Θρέπτος ἀκμὴν νέος ὧν Byer’ ἐς ἡμιθέους. 
The proposition “ mit axu#=spitze, bliite, entscheidungspunkt, kulminations- 
punkt ist der begriff des eben noch gegenwartigen, gleichsam des zenithpunktes 
im gegensatze zur vergangenheit und zukunft, nahe verwandt,” is no more to 
the point, in this case, than the irrelevant citation of én’ ἀκμῆς ἐλθεῖν from the 
Hercules Furens, The transition of ἀκμύν, by gradations, to a synonym of 
ἔτι, is easy enough; the hipparion, by losing unnecessary toes, becomes a 
horse. K. ignores all gradation, and does not see the vestiges of the defunct 
toes on the animal’s cannon bone. To account for the wane of éri before 
ἀκμήν he operates on the overworn fulcrum of iotacism; ére ran risk, he would 
persuade us, of being taken for ἔτη, ἔτει, rot, or even αἰτεῖ " whereas it had the 
advantage of every figurative expression over a dry equivalent. If some lack 
of discrimination is shown in this chapter, it must be recognized that the 
arbitrary subtleties put forward by certain accomplished grammarians, Rost, 
Kuthner, Κύρου, Lobeck, are refuted with sound arguments. The whole study, 
indeed, is characterized rather by excess of caution than by boldness. For 
example, the author, in one case, foregoes, out of reverence for the classicism 
of Isokrates,an indulgence in text-alteration to which he is sorely tempted, 
although the ad Demonicum, in which the passage occurs, has been pronounced 
spurious by many critics, Stephens, Koraés, Benseler, and now Blass. 
| ALFRED EMERSON. 


Elemente der phonetik und orthoepie des Deutschen, Englischen und 
Franzosischen mit riicksicht auf die bediirfnisse der lehrpraxis, von 
WILHELM VIETOR. Heilbronn, Henninger, 1884. VIII, 271, 8vo. 


Workers in phonetics have just cause for encouragement when they look 
back over the progress of their new science within the last ten years. Not 
only have their principles been more firmly established by closer observation, 
further differentiation and illustration, but the interests of their cause have 
been so strongly pushed by energetic converts as to already make themselves 
felt in the province of the practical teacher. 

It is now nearly thirty years (1856) since Merkel gave to the world his 
Anthropophonik,' and Brticke published the first edition of his Grundsge,* both 


1 Merkel, C. L.: Anatomie und Physiologie des menschlichen Stimm- und Sprachorgans 
(Anthropophonik), Leipzig, 1856. 

3 Bricke, Ernst; Grundziige der Physiologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute. Wien, 1856, 
ate aufl. 1876. 
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of which works were, however, better adapted to the student of experimental 
physiology than to the practical phonetician. In the former author's Phystologische 
Laletik that saw the light ten years later, and in the latter’s second edition of 
the treatise just named, the way was prepared in Germany for Sievers’ important 
work,' constituting Vol. I of the Bibhotheh Indogermanischer Grammatiken. So 
strong an impulse was given by this latter publication to the scientific investi- 
gation of sound that it may almost be called epoch-making, and the numerous 
contributions to this subject that have since followed in book, monograph and 
article form, show how ready the minds of linguistic scholars were to seize 
-upon and develop the principles of spoken language according to a rational 
system of cause and effect, rather than to follow the tenets of a blind empiricism 
that rests upon simple, parrot-like imitation of articulate speech. But while 
‘it has been highly gratifying to the friends of the young science to watch its 
rapid growth as such, their efforts have been animated by the earnest desire to 
make practical use of the rich and newly gained results of this study in order 
to elevate, better, and in fine revolutionize the old system of teaching the 
phonetic elements of any given language. To this end some of the most 
enthusiastic younger scholars in this field have suggested and prepared schemes 
by which the most elementary instruction in language may be based upon 
thoroughly scientific principles of phonology. But it is not alone those who 
have waged open war upon the old régime that favor this procedure, In 
modern languages by far the majority of the scholars who, to-day, keep abreast 
of the scientific movement in linguistic science, have expressed themselves, 
either directly or indirectly, in sympathy with this manner of treating the 
subject. I need here cite only the names of Breymann,? Franke ὃ and Vietor, 
who have presented the results of phonetic law inso simple and comprehensible 
a shape as to be easily understood by the merest beginners in the study of 
language. With these helps it would seem that the conditions of reform are at 
hand that Sweet propounded in the preface to his “ Handbook of Phonetics” 
in 1877, namely, “ ... if our present wretched system of studying modern 
languages is ever to be reformed, it must be on the basis of a preliminary 
training in general phonetics.” 

It is with this distinct end in view that Prof. Vietor, now at the University 
of Marburg, but late Lecturer on Teutonic languages in University College, 
Liverpool, has given us the volume as noted at the head of these remarks. It 
is the result of a labor undertaken at the earnest instigation of friends, to 
produce a thoroughly elementary and practical handbook of the science of 
phonetics, on the basis of standard works, but which does not exclude, however, 
the author’s own special views with reference both toa recasting of parts of 
the material and a restatement of fundamental principles. The former may 
be seen more especially in the arrangement of the vowels as compared with 
the systems hitherto proposed ; the latter, in the remarks on the production of 


1 Sievers, Eduard : Grundziige der Phonetik zur Einfiihrung in das Studium der Lautlehre 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen. Zweite wesentlich umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage 
der “ Grundziige der Lautphysiologie.’”’ Leipzig, 1881. ᾿ 

3 Breymann, Dr. H.: Uber Lautphysiologie und deren Bedeutung fiir den Unterricht. 
Miinchen, 1884. 

8 Franke, Felix: Die practische Spracherlernung auf Grund der Psychologie und der 
Physiologie der Sprache dargestelit. Heilbronn, 1884. 
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the sibilants. Bell, Sievers, Sweet and Storm naturally stand at the head of 
the sources that are drawn on for this work, but nowhere are the less widely 
known authors neglected, and in case of difference of view touching any given 
phonetic product, the opinions are classified and contrasted, and so succinctly 
stated in small print as to be easily comprehended by the novice in such 
matters. 

The most novel and interesting feature of the work is its comparative 
treatment of all the materials handled. The workings of the organs of speech 
are represented in a clear exposé, which is accompanied by illustrations suited 
to black-board use, and the author goes forward to treat separately, for each 
language, the natural sound-groups that belong to their respective organs of 
articulation. These are, of course, the larynx, mouth and nose. For the first 
two sound-modifiers (larynx and mouth) there are naturally three different 
positions, that is, the open, half open and closed state, according to which a 
different character is given in each case to the phonetic value, but with this 
general difference, however, between the two categories, that from larynx- 
articulation result only voiceless products, while from mouth-articulation, 
whatever the relative position of the parts, the result may be voiced or voiceless. 
The third category (nose-articulation) is simple in that the shape of the 
resonance chamber is a constant quantity (open) and variety is drawn from it 
by only two modifications of the mouth, the open and closed condition, in 
conformity with which respectively the vocalic or consonantal quality of the 
product is marked. 

Systematic illustrations under the several headings are drawn from each of 
the languages named, to represent their agreements in sound representation, 
or their real and apparent differences. The student, to whom any one of these 
languages is native, is thus made to realize from the beginning just where his 
difficulties arise in learning the new phonetic system, and the explanation of 
them and the suggestions for overcoming them are based upon thoroughly 
scientific, that is, physiological principles. As an example of the author’s 
comparative method in this respect we note, on page 183, that each of the 
languages which are treated here has a basis of articulation peculiar to itself. 
English articulation, as compared with the German, is characterised by a 
drawing back and broadening of the tongue, by a tendency to advance the 
lower jaw, and by little share of the lips in sound-building. <A natural 
consequencc of this indistinct articulation is a scarcity of “ narrow” (shut) high 
vowels and “narrow” consonants, a tendency to diphthongise vowels in 
general, to labialise back vowels, and even where this is not the case, to give 
the vowels a muffled sound.! The mode of French speech varies from the 
German in a direction exactly opposite to that of the English. The tongue 
here tends to a forward, narrow and definite articulation, while the lip-service 
is very energetic. Hence the absence in this language of the “ wide” «#-, s- 
and #-sounds, and the existence of palatal instead of guttural #. It is precisely 
in the pronunciation of this palatal # that we see the extreme deviation of the 
French from the English basis of sound-production, and which explains the 
difficulty an English-speaking person has to master the French system with its 
narrow and strongly rounded sounds. 


1 Sweet, H.: Handbook of Phonetics, p. 98. 
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The young scholar needs no stronger guarantee of the accuracy of this work 
in representing the present phases of opinion in phonetit matters than the 
simple fact that, while it was going through the press, Professors Sievers, Storm 
and Sweet looked over the proof-sheets of it. 

At the end of the volume the author gives a dozen pages of phonetic 
transcription in English, French and German, according to the various systems 
that have been proposed for these languages. The examples are of interest 
for purposes of comparison. A good trilingual register at the end makes the 
use of the book convenient. A. M. ELulorr. 


= 


Ueber ein bisher unbekanntes Griechisches Schriftsystem. By THEODORE 
GOMPERZ. Wien, 1884. 60 pp. with a plate. 


The writer has established the hitherto much-doubted point as to the exts- 
tence of an early Greek Tachygraphy by means of an inscription found in the 
recent excavations on the Acropolis, and dating from the fourth century B. C. 
He also endeavors to determine what the particular tachygraphic signs were to 
which the inscription alludes. 

The inscription, which is imperfect, has been already read and partly 
restored by Ulrich Kohler (Mittheilungen des deutschen Archéol. Institutes zu 
Athen, VIII 359-63). It consists of two columns, only a few letters of the 
second having been preserved. From what remains of the first column, G. 
interprets that by means of seven fositions of a straight stroke with regard to 
some other graphic symbol, there might be designated the seven consonants 
(β, ὃ, μιν, 7, T, p) according as the auxiliary stroke is placed above or below, 
high, low, or middle on the right, or high and middle on the left of the funda- 
mental sign. 

The writer then proceeds to assume a correlative system of seven other signs, 
which he takes to be y, ζ, «, A, ξ, p, o, differing only from the preceding in that 
the auxiliary moveable sign is of a different shape, being, perhaps, a curve 
instead of a straight line. By this means we have the pair of arrangements: 


τ ¢ 
v μ κ λ 
β Υ Y ξ 
. » . ρ 
ὃ σ 
These represent fourteen of the Greek consonants, the three aspirates being 


rejected. 

It will then be found that G. enlarges upon the beautiful correspondences 
which exist between the correlated groups, as, for instance, the labials 7, 8 and 
the gutturals κ, y, the double letters Ψ, ἔξ, etc. And he implies that such a 
system would be so transparent as to require no memorizing. We have thus 
the rudiments of a fourth century (B. C.) Greek geometric shorthand. From 
this point the writer diverges into the wilderness of the different systems of 
modern stenography, from the monk, John of Tilbury (A. D. 1174), to Benjamin 
Franklin, Mr, Pitman, and the spelling-reformers; concluding (when he 
emerges from the wood again) that the Greek system has the advantage, (1) 
in the simplicity of its signs; (2) in the use of position to denote vocalic value ; 


» 
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(9) in'its peculiar mnemonic simplicity, It is to be observed that all of the 
supposed Greek arrangement given above is Gomperz’s own, except the posi- 
tion of six letters in the first group. 

The next thing to be noticed is that this system of tachygraphy differs from 
those commonly in use or remarked in history, in that the vowel sign is the car- 
rier of the consonant sign, Wehave thus a syllabic script of a precisely opposite 
character to that to which tachygraphy generally tends; and it seems that we 
must assume a vowel to every consonant, after the Hebrew fashion and some 
modern systems of shorthand. 

And so we come to the part of the inscription which refers to the vowels. 
The vowel-sign must be of such-a length as to admit three distinct positions 
of the consonant-sign along its right or left sides. And the vowel-sign itself 
must admit of five (or seven) modifications. Two, if not four of these are 
described in the inscription, which has a new vowel order, | being the fourth 
vowel, Υ the fifth, and the two long vowels being, perhaps, last, if we may 
depend upon the restored inscription, G. gives the order 0, a, ἐ, ¢, v, ὦ, 7, and 
the appropriate signs, the base of which is a vertical line representing the 
letter ο. 

Finally he disposes of twa other questions: (a2) how to represent the vowel- 
less consonants, which might have been done by carrying two consonants on 
one vowel-stem ; (8) how to denote the three aspirates, which were rejected in 
the beginning of the enquiry. Since these are modifications of three other 
letters, it is sufficient to assume that their signs were modified in some way to 
indicate aspiration. : 

And so we have what one may venture to call the Gomperz tachygraphy of 
the fourth century before Christ, in which six consonants and two vowels are 
taken from an inscription, and the rest is a work of imagination of the most 
brilliant character, in which research has done its uttermost on very scanty 
materials, This will be seen best by printing the deciphered part of the 
description which relates to the vowels, as follows: 


ζυγὸς ἐπὶ μέ 
σου στελέχογο ἐνκάρ- 
σιος |° τὸ δὲ πέμπτον 
τῶν φῳνηέντων Y 
τρία MEN πρὸς τὴν 
ὀρθὴν ἔχει xépa® τὸ 
δὲ πρῶτον τῶν μακρῶν 
προολάμβάνει μὲν ἕν, 
τὸ δ᾽ ὕστερον δύ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἄκ- 
pac KEpalaic’ ἀλλφοτέ- 
pats THC "OPOHC ἀπούσ- 
ns’ τὴν OFN φωνὴν μὲν 
δεῖ γράφειν οὕτως 


é 


3 New Testament scholars will be interested to note the word κεραία for the stroke at the 
top of a letter. 
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We may conclude as to the existence of the system of shorthand with the 
vowel for its base, and the consonant for the appendage to the vowel: (cer- 
tainly a most curious system in a language like the Greek, based upon an 
original vowelless alphabet); and with some probability we may grant a few of 
the signs represented in the pamphlet. We endeavored to represent, by means 
of this new alphabet, the sentence πᾶσα δόσις ἀγαθὴ xré, but we stuck in the 
syllable σις, not knowing how to repeat a consonant twice on the same vowel- 
stem, and so came to the conclusion that it was easier to invent shorthand or 
to re-invent it than to write in it. J. RENDEL Harris. 


Prolegomena ad papyrorum Graecorum novam collectionem edendam. By C. 
WESSELY. Vindobonae, 1883. 80 pp. 


We have gone through these preparatory notices with great interest; the 
prolegomena are as good in performance as they are rich in promise. It is 
true that in making an initial review of the Greek papyri which have already 
been published, the writer does not completely cover the field of past investi- 
gation, but then it is plain, from a note in the addenda, that he never had it in 
his mind to do so: (" Papyrorum editiones quae minoris sunt momenti, enume- 
randas non curavi”). And it certainly is not to be expected that a scholar 
should feel himself obliged to defer the results of several years’ careful study 
until he has recapitulated all the details of previous investigations, which are 
already sufficiently well known and are easily accessible in other quarters. 

The study of papyrus may be recommended to any one who loves sur- 
prises and can bear disappointments, who has a large fund of patience and a 
good imagination : surprises, since when a document comes from the earth the 
effect is practically the same as if it had come down from the skies; disap- 
pointments, because the gifts which come from below are often anything but good 
gifts and perfect gifts, being sometimes most trivial when they are best preserved, 
and most torn and fragmentary when they are concerned with matters of the 
greatest interest. And as to patience and imagination, let any one try to read 
the first facsimile given by Wessely, without reference to the interpretation in 
the text! The Fayyfm finds are good illustrations of all these points. 

Wessely proceeds in the following order: after a brief historical survey, he 
divides the existing papyri into three time-groups: 2. Papyri of the period of 
the Ptolemies: from the second century before Christ. 8. Papyri belonging 
to the period of the Roman Imperial rule. y. Papyri written during Byzantine 
and Arab rule. 

It will be seen that this classification is based upon periods of Egyptian 
history ; it is convenient enough as far as concerns our present catalogue, but 
would become very awkward with a large increase of undated papyri. It is to 
the third class that the Fayydm MSS chiefly belong. 

We notice in passing, that in the Greek heading to the Papyrus of Boulaq, 
W. makes a pretty correction to the reading πασαρχίας of Egger or παταρχίας 
of Revillout. He reads παγαρχίας, which is evidently correct. 

He then proceeds to the preliminary notices of the Fayyim papyri which 
have recently come into the possession of the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
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in which so many valuable fragments of early classical and biblical texts are 
to he found.! 

W. makes a preliminary paleographic study with the object of classifying 
the various forms of handwriting. After which he examines the references 
made in his papyri to public government and institutions. 

The third part of the pamphlet contains a careful restoration of the legal 
forms of agreement between buyers and sellers, etc., by means of which a 
large number of fragments of papyrus are at once completely restored, with a 
very small margin of conjecture. This part of the work is extremely valuable. 
It is an engine as well as a recovery. 

The fourth part is chiefly numismatic and chronological in value. The 
writer collects from the papyrus documents many instances of the forms of 
legal tender, and interprets them. He also shows that the Egyptians used a 
separate measurement of the Indiction, differing from the ordinary Constanti- 
nopolitan reckoning (from the rst of September) as generally found in Greek 
MSS. J. RENDEL Hargis. 


ΞΈΝΟΦΩΝΤΟΣ OIKONOMIKOZ., The Oeconomicus of Xenophon, with intro- 
duction, explanatory notes, critical appendix and lexicon. By Husgrt A. 
Ho.pen, M. A., LL.D. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1884. 


The Oeconomicus is one of the most attractive of Xenophon’s works, and it 
is strange that it has not been more frequently edited, more frequently read 
in schools. Although it turns for some chapters on the conjugal relation, 
there is scarcely anything to which the most prudish could object, and the 
couple of sentences that might be sacrificed to the maxima reverentia are 
delicacy itself in comparison with what one finds in that popular text-book 
the Memorabilia. It is a pity that the ancients are studied so exclusively 
when they are on parade, and Dr. Holden has done well to bring his wide 
knowledge, his practical experience, and his tireless industry to bear on 
the elucidation of a book which goes far to make one forgive Xenophon 
the sad memories of the Anabasis. The form in which Dr. Holden's edition 
appears is much too modest, and the same may be said of other volumes of the 
unequal series of which the Oeconomicus forms a part, such as Postgate’s 
Propertius and Mayor's Third Book of Pliny’s Letters. Such books go far 
beyond the range of the schoolboys for whom they seem to be primarily 
intended, and deserve a place among the leading editions. True, Dr. Holden 
keeps the beginner steadily in view, but, while he explains all the syntactical 
phenomena that are recognized in Goodwin's Greek Grammar by references to 
that popular manual, the results of special research as recorded in more 
elaborate treatises or in scattered monographs have been brought within the 
reach of the reader, and the more advanced student is thus reminded of the gaps 
in his knowledge, and is stimulated to observe more narrowly. Occasionally Dr. 
Holden’s extracts are made somewhat hastily, as has been noticed in some of 
the passages quoted from this Journal. So p. 113, πρίν is used after affirma- 
tive and negative sentences,’ should read ‘piv with indic.’ On p. 211, ‘the 


1 See Wiener Studien, IV. 
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articular infinitive is used with the genitive after the prepositions ... εἰς, dv...” 
But these are slight errors and correct themselves. The divagations of 
Xenophon’s usage are in the main carefully noted, and the complete lexical 
index in which large use has been made of Sauppe’s Lexilogus is a valuable 
addition to the book. ἔστε and ὡς final might have been emphasized a little; σύν, 
though now provided for in L. and S., should not have been suffered to go by 
without stress, but Dr. Holden has passed over very little that is worth noticing, 
and one cannot be too grateful to an editor who leads the student to think of 
the stylistic effect of vocabulary and grammar. The fewest boys are taught to 
have any notion whatever of the history of the language, and the Greek that 
many of them get up bears the same relation to Attic that Baboo English does 
to our mother-tongue. The subject-matter of the Oeconomicus is abundantly 
illustrated, and the vision of antique life widened by the commentary. As 
might have been expected, Dr. Holden has no sympathy with Lincke’s 
extravagant ἀθέτησις and accepts the results of Professor Morris’s criticism as 


resented in this Journal, Vol. I, p. 169 foll. 
᾿ J — Β. 1.6. 


REPORTS. 


PHILoLocus, XLIII, r. 


I. 


Pp. 1-31. The Aeolisms of Homer, by Karl Sittl. Until a recent date the 
language of Homer was regarded as a mixture of different dialects, Some 
held that in Homeric times the Greek language had not yet split up into 
dialects, while others believed that Homer had, on his rhapsodic tours, appro- 
priated the peculiarities of various tribes. Zenodotus applied the latter 
hypothesis to the criticism of the text, and Trypho developed it at length in 
his large work Mepi τῶν rap’ Ὁμήρῳ διαλέκτων καὶ Πινδάρῳ καὶ ᾿Αλκμᾶνι « καὶ 
Στησιχόρῳ καὶ "1βύκῳ > καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις λυρικοῖς:. It was probably from this work 
that the scholiasts and Herodian drew their remarks on the Homeric dialect. 
To Trypho was due also the fact that, when a word occurs, for instance, only 
in Homer and Ibycus, the ancients did not assume that Ibycus took it from 
Homer, but that Homer used a Rheginian word. These hypotheses, of course, 
have been replaced by sounder views; but the “Aeolisms” still remain, though 
they are ascribed to a different cause. The ancients, for the most part, believed 
the language of Homer to be a mixture of Ionic and Aeolic. This resulted 
from the assumption that the Homeric archaisms, which in later times were 
found only among the Aeolians, must be Aeolisms. This name was extended 
even to archaisms which were unknown to the Aeolians, such as the genitive 
endings -o10, -ao, -awy, the dative plural -eoo, the forms in -¢, the dual ὄσσε, the 
reduplicated aorist and future, verbal forms without a connecting vowel, etc. 
“Aeolic” with them was often equivalent to “archaic” and sometimes merely 
“unusual,” as, for instance, forms in -ruc, Θέμιστος, φάρυγος, GAxi, Ἰῶκα, θύγατρα, 
the suffix -6ev, and the apocope of prepositions. The errors of the ancients on 
these points can often be detected from their own remarks. The grammarians, 
for instance, draw conclusions from false analogies, or they cite only Homeric 
examples, giving no Aeolic parallels. The statements ascribed to Herodian, 
whether the mistakes were his, or resulted from his being misunderstood, are 
little to be trusted. He is said, among other things, to have inferred from 
μάρτυρ that rhotacism (otrop, ἵππορ, etc.) was Aecolic. 

The mass of these false Aeolisms was greatly reduced by Hinrichs, in his 
dissertation De Homericae clocutionis vestigiis Acolicis (Jena 1875); but he left 
a considerable number which he explained as relics of pre-Homeric poetry 
of the Aeolians. The present article is the result of a study of the ‘“‘Aeolisms” 
which Hinrichs has not explained away; and the conclusion arrived at is that 
in the language of Homer there are mixed together, not the dialects of different 
tribes, but the varieties of speech of one and the same tribe at different epochs. | 

First must be eliminated from the so-called Aeolisms all phenomena which, 
so far from deserving the name of Aeolisms, do not so much as occur in Aeolic. 
To begin with 0 Αἰολικόν : it is true that the Aeolians often used # for J, but 
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the grammarians have greatly exaggerated the extent of this peculiarity. 
᾿Επασσύτεροι͵ ἄλλυδις, and ἄμυδις (in which v has nothing to do with the instru- 
mental suffix of aya), are not of Aeolic origin. This dialect never changes o 
into v except in w=or of the Jocative, which is not unknown to Doric, as shown 
by vic. Only Arcadians and Pamphylians change the characteristic of o-stems 
into #. But how did these forms get into Homer? Sengebusch would probably 
answer: “ Here we have the Arcadians, the benefactors of Homer ”’; but we 
should bear in mind rather that the Pamphylians were descended from 
Achaeans. Besides, it may reasonably be suspected that ἀλλοδὲς and ἅμοδις are 
the true Homeric forms. As -dt¢ was considered Aeolic, the grammarians may 
have changed the thematic vowel after the analogy of ἄλλυι, just as they Aeolized 
the breathing of ἄμυδις, In ἐπασσύτεροι the v may be original as in τηλύγετος, 
αἰσυμνήτης. 

With regard to the masculine nominatives in -a (ir7ora, and the like), the 
grammarians were totally at a loss for an explanation. Inscriptions do not 
help to a solution (for all Boeotian parallels are doubtful). These forms may 
have been misunderstood vocatives. 

When F preceded by another consonant begins a word, all Greeks sometimes 

prefixed ἐ as in ἐδῥείκοσι. The Homeric poets, misled by words of this sort, 
which had lost the first consonant, placed é before simple F. But Fick sees an 
Aeolism here, and thinks the original forms were veixoot, tedva, véAdwp, etc. ; 
and yet the Aeolians never vocalized initial F. The apparent examples cited 
by Curtius, and 'YéAy, are all aspirated and are not Aeolic words. In E 487 
(which is corrupt), Hartel’s conjecture ὑάλόντε may be disregarded. Probably 
we should read Aivowo Faddvre, 
" Further, some ‘Aeolisms” are to be removed which are not critically authen- 
ticated. Neither the accent nor the breathing can prove anything. The 
accentuation is that of the Alexandrine period, as is shown by éraipoc, μέλισσαι, 
etc. There could be no ancient tradition, because the accent did not make itself 
felt in the recitation of the hexameters. The breathing is still more uncertain. 
The Asiatic Ionians, like the Aeolians, appear to have dropped the aspirate, as 
is shown by the well-known peculiarities of Herodotus. 

When the reading is doubtful the ““Aeolisms’’ should be rejected. Ζαῆν, # 
313 15 a needless invention. Κεκλήγοντες, and the like, for various reasons 
cannot be counted as Aeolisms. Present forms in the perfect are not restricted 
to Aeolic; and besides, the ancients themselves derived this from a second 
aorist; hence κεκληγόντες in Cod. Harl., and πεπληγών, B 264 (cf. ἐπέπληγον, E 
504). ᾿Απειλήτην, A 313, and δορπήτην, ο 302, are incredible. 

Among the “Aeolisms” we find forms which were not unknown to Ionic; 
and even when Ionic examples are not found, but parallels occur in other 
dialects, we may plausibly assume that the absence of examples in Ionic is due 
to accident. 

The change of thematic 0 to v has been discussed. The same change within 
the stem is not confined to Aeolic, and is sometimes found in Ionic, as Hip- 
ponax, frag. 132, ῥυφεῖν and frag. 4, 3, δυσώνυμος. ’ Augtyvqecc has nothing to do 
with γόος, and ἐπισμυγερῶς and διαπρύσιος are of doubtful etymology. ᾿Αγυρις 
has its parallel in πανήγυρις, and πύματος (epic only) may be compared with 
πρύτανις. In πίσυρες ὕ is original, and the Aecolic is πέσυρες or πίσυρες. Still 
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the Aeolic numeral may have been introduced by commercial interchange into 
north Ionia just as the declined decades came from Aeolia to Chios, In ἀμύμων 
the Dcomes, not from wo, but from oF direct. 

It is usually assumed that o representing a must be Aeolic; but πόρδαλες is 
not Hellenic, and was not regarded as an Aeolic word by the ancients. 

There is no reason to regard βέρεθρον as Aeolic, for the form βάραθρον never 
occurs in Ionic. In Hdt. VII 33 it is an Attic proper name. 

The prefix épt- does not occur in the Lesbian poets. A citizen of Mitylene 
was called Erigyios; but then an Ionian of Styra calls himself ᾿Ερικλέης on a 
lead plate. 

Such names as Θερσίτης have abundant parallels in proper names, although 
θερσ- otherwise became θαρσ- in Ionian and Attic of the historic period. 

Semivocalic F, as in ταλαύρινος, ἀπούρας, etc., occurs also in prose, and besides 
we are at liberty to write ταλάξρινος or ταλάρρινος. Blass notes that νυ is often 
inserted by copyists. 

It is doubtful whether (a- is identical with διά, It is never local, but only 
serves to strengthen adjectives. It occurs once in Alcaeus (ζάδηλος, 18, 7), 
once in Sappho (ζάβατος, frag. 158), once in Hdt. (ζάπλουτος, I 32), and in 
ζάκορος (in the Attic and Ionic mysteries of Demeter). But granted that it is 
identical with διά: this became ¢4 only in late Aeolic. In Sappho, frag. 87, we 
should read did, ἡ. ¢. ὁγὴ, 

Even if the Aeolians substituted ¢ for @(which is not certain), the Φῆρες of 
Homer is a proper name. If φλίψεται, ἃ reading of Zenodotus followed by 
Theocritus (15, 76), is correct, still ¢ may be archaic (cf. figo, Goth. d4iggvan) 
and has analogies in Attic. 

With époc, γέλος compare Ionic λαγός, κάλος. So the “Aeolic” forms in -ἰς 
are not confined to Aeolic. "Ayvpes = ἀγορά occurs in Attic. For the v 
compare ἀγύρτης, ἀγυρμα. 

When a form is found in Homer alone it is called archaic: but if it occurs 
also in Aeolic, then it is an “Aeolism.” But why should it be assumed that 
such words did not belong to old Ionic too? The history of the digamma, now 
no longer “‘Aeolic,” should be a warning. 

We now take up ἃ. It can be shown that the Homeric writers used ἃ incon- 
sistently with Ionic laws only in proper names (Ἑρμείας, Αἰνείας, Avyeiac) and 
in Ged. These were all taken from older poems. In Homeric times ‘Eppéac 
was the current form; but metrical necessity led to the older form, or to syni- 
zesis. 'Ἑρμῆς should not be written in Homer. The last syllable of Ναυσικάα 
may have been lengthened metri gratia, or « may have stood before -a, cf. 
᾿Αθηνάα, CIA 1, 351). Oef was formed by the Alexandrians, and θεῆς was 
smuggled into the Hymn to Demeter, 183, 279, whereas @e¢ stands in 210. 
The av of Ναυσικάα has analogies in Hdt., etc. 

In other cases a genuine a does not occur at all. In all apparent instances 
that are genuine the a is mesochronous (mittelzeitig), For ἄριστον, 2 124, 7 2, 
we should read aFépiorov, like aFéxovre; so δαξελός for δαλός, N 320. In 
Sophron occurs daeAé¢, and Hesychius has δαβελός, δαλός Λάκωνες. Instead of 
dry Nauck has restored ἀξάτῃ; of the three places where this is impossible, 
two (Z 356—Q 28) should have ἀρχῆς with several MSS, and in the other 
(T 88) we may read ἀβάτην φρεσὶν ἔμβαλον αἱνήν. For Adpoc, whose a is always 
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in the thesis (dpa), we should read λιαρός, as is shown by a comparison of 
P 572 with A 47). In place of davd, ο 322, perhaps δαυνά should be written. 
In A 433, πολυπάμμονος (for toAvTarpovec) is necessary and is supported by some 
MSS and by Hesychius. So Πάμμων,͵ @ 250, and ἀμμός. For χαμᾶζε write 
χαμάζε (cf. χαμάδις). Instead of ἀλσο, dAro write ἄλσο, ἄλτο (ἄλτο often in Ven, 
A), or 7400, 7ATo (for the grammarians who changed the breathing may have 
changed the vowel also). 

We now take up genuine cases of a with middle quantity. It is treated as 
a long vowel in the Homeric poems under the following conditions: 

I, In the arsis (θέσις). 1. Before digamma and semivocalic « (7). (4) Before 
digamma: in ἀξασάμην,1 116, and in the words which are written in MSS as fol- 
lows: ἄασσαν, dao’, ἀείδει, deca, ἀέσαμεν, ἀήρ, axpakt, ἁλιαέες, δνσαής, etc. ᾿Αἰόος, 
ἀίσσω, ἁίξας, etc., ἄιον, dle, ἄορι, χρυσάορος, τετράορος, βουγάμιε, 'Ιάονες, ἵλαος (cf. I 
639, ἱλάο(), λαός and its compounds, μεμαώς and the like, φάος (in φάεα καλά). In 
ἀγαυός and αὐίαχοι the diphthong is written. In ἔκηα 7 is written for oF, 
although éyeFa was written ἔχευα. It is probable that 7 or rather 7F actually re- 
placed af only when there was asuccession of several short syllables, as in ἠέλερς, 
ἠέριος, etc. The Homeric composers probably said éxaFa. In the case of eF 
sometimes 7v is written, sometimes 7. For oF we find ὦ except in ὄξεες (Aris- 
tarch. ole). (ὁ) Before semivocalic ἐ: in δαγίζων, A 497 (cf. H 247, ddiZuv), and 
in the words written as follows: ἐλάενος, ἐλαίνεος, ὁπάων, didupdove, ᾿Αλκμάων, 
(0 249 v. I. ᾿Αλκμαίων), ᾿Αμοπάων, ᾿Αμυθάων͵ ᾿Απισάων, 'Ἑλεικάων, Ἱκετάων, 
Δυκάων, Μαχάων, ᾿Αμφιάραος, In ἀενάοντα the diphthong should be written. 
The genitive ending -ao forms the majority of examples. This ending was 
contracted into -w; but the effect of a continued in the later Ionic -ew. No 
instance of -djo happens to occur; but we should probably read "AArdo 
in @ 86 and συβώταο in o 304. It would seem proper, therefore, to remove 
-ew from Homer, except, possibly, from the later portions of the Odyssey. 
Παιήων is a euphonic modification of Παιάγων. Semivocalic ¢ has a similar 
effect on ε (the ¢ of inuc, for instance, varies in quantity). 2. Before a conso- 
nant which originally had F or 7 after it. (2) Digamma: ἄνξεται (ἀνύεται), 
K 251, but ἄνοιτο, Σ 470. So adFeés (cf. ἀδειής, H 117, changed by Ahrens), 
ἀδἔην, adFioecev, When the syllable is long the consonant should be written 
double. The ancients vacillated, and wrote ξεῖνος (ξένος), δουρί, etc., but 
ἐννοσίγαιος, ἔννηφιν, etc. (δ) Semivocalic ¢: Feavjde, κιχάνγω, xadjéc, which for 
a long time was καλλός, as in Alcman, frag. 98. 

11. In the thesis a vowel before F or 7 is treated as being long only when the 
metrical form of the word renders this necessary, as in Ποσειδάγων, διψάγων. 
Here belong some assimilated forms, such as ἠγάασθε͵ ἡβώοντα. To avoid the 
succession of too many short syllables a7 became 7 in Ποσιδήιος 6 The proce- 
dure with εὐ, 47, oF, of, etc. was analogous to that with a7,aF. When the vowel 
was followed by another consonant and F or /, the consonant was doubled in 
Homeric times, so that the syllable is regularly long, as in καλλός, φθάννει, 
ἀδδηκότες. We should also write ἱκάννω, ἄννεται, etc. (see above). 


1'Id fey does really begin to look like /even, 

3 Δα( β)ήρ is inserted here and compared with δάήρ, 0 769; he must mean δα Κρ. 
3 In this and some other instances the metrical necessity is not absolute. 

4 Why classed here? 
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Λαός (not counting derivatives) has 2 241 times in the arsis and only 29 times 
in the thesis. Some of these 29 examples may be removed by easy emenda- 
tions.' Those in the late portions of the Iliad and the Odyssey need not be 
disturbed. Analogous irregularities affecting other vowels can be similarly 
removed : θείῃ, for instance, should be θείῃ, and eiOpyet, ἐξεξόργει. In Homeric 
days F between vowels was wellnigh intact. 

When a word will not otherwise enter a hexameter, any vowel may be 
lengthened in the arsis. In this way ἃ sometimes originates: ἀθάνατος, 
ἀπονέεσθαι, etc, The ictus can lengthen, and when two long syllables follow, 
as ’ArdAdwui, or precede, as Περσῆα. But before a iguid a is sometimes lengthened 
(without metrical necessity) in the arsis, never in the thesis, except in a few 
cases “ readily emended.” 

Only a few sporadic cases remain. ’Eadéra, édyn, adyéc, εἴασα, ἐάσω can be 
old Ionic. In the last two 7 never occurs. Yapor, P 755, is an Atticism that 
has crept in (cf. ψῆρας, Π §83). Mav originated in the following way: the 
ancients, misled by the usage of Herodotus, regarded μέν as the only Ionic 
form, so that when it had to be long they wrote the Doric and Aeolic μάν rather 
than the Attic and old Jonic μήν, 

In vied φίλη, which has been called an Aeolism, we probably have an isolated 
instance of a feminine vocative formed after the analogy of the masculine. 
Whatever it be, it is not Aeolic. In Sappho, frag. 105, νύμφα, according to 
Bergk, stands at the end of the verse. 

It has already been remarked that when a consonant was originally followed 
by F or, the consonant wag doubled in Homeric times. If, now, we take the 
development ἐνῇ, evv, mv, εἰν, the Homeric authors were at the second stage, 
but the μετα χαρακτηρίζοντες at the fourth. This latter became general in new 
Ionic, while Aeolic remained at the second stage. This, however, does not 
prove (as is sometimes assumed) that the old Ionic was not also at the second 
stage. This principle applies also to op, ov, vo, in which the double consonant 
held its ground more firmly. Analogies are found in Attic, as ἔννυμε, In some 
words one of the consonants is dropped in Attic, as in δόρατα, which comes 
rather from déppara than from δούρατα. 

The way is now prepared for an attack upon the citadel of the Aeolisms,— 
the personal pronouns. All agree that rot, rely τύνη, τεός, ἁμμός are archaisms. 
May this not be true of those forms which are considered Aeolic? We must first, 
indeed, remove their Aeolic mask, and change ἄμμες, ὕμμες back into aupée or duper 
(= ἀσμές) and ὑμμές (=svopec), whence by suppression and compensation came 
nuéc tec, and by analogy ἡμέες ἡμεῖς, ὑμέες ὑμεῖς. A scrutiny of all the Homeric 
examples, with ‘“‘a few emendations,” yields the following results: (1) In the 
nominative ἀμμές, dupes before a vowel, before a consonant ἡμές, tuéc; later 
ἡμέες, ὑμέες (before a vowel). (2) In the genitive ἡμέων, ὑμέων (metri gratia 
sometimes — — —). (3) In the dative ἀμμί(ν), ὑμμί(ν) and ἡμίν, ὑμίν (all with 
short ultima); later ἡμῖν, ὑμῖν. (4) In the accusative dupé, ὑμμέ, probably old 
dual forms used as plurals, so certainly not Aeolic; later (or doubtful) ἡμέας, 
while ὑμέας does not occur at all. 

[ What gives us the right to pronounce a form or a word Ionic or non- 


1 These are given by Sittl, They imply, according to the laws of probabilities, that some 
twenty per cent, of the verses of Homer are corrupt. 
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Ionic? The text of Herodotus and that of Hippocrates are too uncertain, 
and the inscriptions are too few and also too recent to be used in questions 
relating to Homer. The old Ionic probably differed much from the new. ] 

But how about the very ancient heroic poems of the Aeolians, which are 
supposed to have had their influence upon the Homeric authors? They are 
fictions constructed out of the supposed Aecolisms of Homer. [The Aeolians 
emigrated from Boeotia. That their leader was represented as having been 
a descendant of Agamemnon, resulted from a desire to seem to have a right 
to the land occupied similar to that of the Dorians to Peloponnesus—the 
right growing out of the leadership of a Hero. The colonists themselves 
are spoken of only as Aeolians. The Trojan war cannot, therefore, relate 
to the Aeolian migration, even if we disregard chronological difficulties. 
The chieftains of the Iliad, on the contrary, stand in close relation to the 
Ionians, who would not have borrowed traditions from the Aeolians. 
Moreover, in an Aeolian epos Agamemnon would have been presented more 
favorably. No doubt there were pre-Homeric popular songs among the 
Lesbians; but these could not have influenced the Homeric poems to any 
considerable extent.] 

[I have given the substance of this article without inserting any views of my 
own into the abstract. The author discusses at length several interesting 
questions and adds many references and foot-notes, which I have ignored, as 
those desiring to study the subject thoroughly will consult the original article. 
This article, and the discussion of this subject in the author’s Greek 
Literature, have been reviewed by Gustav Hinrichs in a work entitled Herr 
Dr. Karl Sittl und die homerischen Acolismen (Berlin, 1884), in which the 
other side of the question is presented ably though not courteously.] 


II. 


Pp. 32-78. The Dative Plural in Greek, by Ferdinand Weck. After some 
general remarks on movable », the author proceeds to the dative plural, and 
announces the theory that -ocv is the suffix which appears in Latin in the form 
of -tm (-sim), and that in both languages it is added to the nominative pisral. 
Cf. viri-tim, membra-tim, agmina-tim (apparent exceptions are explained away) ; 
δίκαι (originally δίκῃ) dixnorv, λόγοι λόγοισιν, κἤῆρυκες κηρύκεσσιν. In the course 
of time the -ν was often dropped,' and in the first and second declensions the 
« was finally suppressed. Neuter nouns of the o-declension followed the 
analogy of the masculine, whence δώροισιν, not δώρασιν ; but there are traces of 
the original -aovv, as in dorpac: (for so it was formerly accented, and still should 
be; πατράσι is a very different thing). Δένδρεσι is corrupted from δένδρασι, and 
προσώπασι is from πρόσωπα, not προσώπατα, the only example of which (σ 192) 
can readily be removed by writing πρόσωπα ra. Finally, ἀνδραπόδεσσι is an 
error for ἀνδραπόδασι with its a lengthened metri gratia, In the third declen- 
sion the ending -σι could not be reduced to -¢ (xypuxeoc), but an abbreviation 
of another sort took place. In the case of vowel-stems the steps were as 
follows: véxvecat, νέκῦσσι, νέύκσσι (possible because the syllable is long by posi- 
tion), véxvoc, For the consonant-stems the procedure was πόδεσ-σι, ποδ(ε)σσι, 


1I¢ would seem natural here to assume that the original form was -fim as in Latin, and that 
final »» was either changed into » or dropped. 
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stoo-oot, ποσσί͵ ποσί, This accounts for the absence of compensation, which 
would have to be made if -σε were added directly to the stem. [I have given 
the most general outline of the theory. The article contains discussions of 
many questions, such as the relation or want of relation of the Greek dative 
plural to the Skt. -aés, the origin of ἀνδράσιν (Svarabhakti), τυίσδεσσιν (τοῖς δεσσίν, 
dat. of οἱ deivec, cf. χείρ χερσίν), providing for all the datives plural in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, of which a complete list is given with verses indicated.] 


III. Pp. 7885. On the Aegidae, the reputed ancestors of Pindar, by L. 
Bornemann, 


IV. Pp. 86-105. Contributionsto the criticism and interpretation of Ennius, 
by Lucian Muller. 


V. Pp. 106-136. Greek Manuscripts from Fayyam (with a photo-litho- 
graph), by Hugo Landwehr. 


VI. P.136. Note on Rhet. Lat. ed. Halm, p. 65, by A. Eussner. 


VII. Pp. 137-194. Report of works bearing on the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae for the years 1865-82, by Hermann Peter. 


VIII. Pp. 195-207. Miscellaneous. 1. Supplement to article on Greek 
dative plural, by F. Weck. 2. Onthe Hymn to Apol. Del., by R. Peppmiller. 
3. The number of zones according to Eratosthenes, by Max C. P. Schmidt. 
4. On Cicero’s Orations, by G. Landgraf. 5. On Quintil. Inst. Or. X 3, 25, by 
Ferd. Becher. 6. Pyrrhus and the Acarnanians, by C. G. Unger. 


IX. P. 208. Extracts from journals, transactions of societies, etc. 
M,. W. HUMPHREYS. 


ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT. XXXVII 
Band. 1883. 


III Heft. 


The study of modern Syriac, now being carried on with so much vigor, is 
hardly more than half a century old. Hoffmann, in 1827, denied the existence 
of spoken Syriac, against the testimony of Niebuhr. The first attempt to 
reduce it to writing was made in Urmia about fifty years ago; now we have the 
works of Socin, on the dialects spoken from Urmia to Mosul, of Prym and 
Socin on the dialect of Tir ‘Abdin, of Duval on the dialects of Salamas, the 
modern Syriac grammars of Stoddard and Néldeke, and in this number of the 
Zeitschrift, a paper by Professor Guidi, of Rome, on the Fellihi dialect. This, 
which is spoken near Mosul and elsewhere by a population of over fifty 
thousand, he describes as being nearer to the language of Urmia than to that 
of Tir. Zekafa is a,a, and not 0; Pe is commonly g and not /; 'E (Ayin) is 
sounded like Alef, and Ais frequent. It has the infin., which is used in the 
expression of the present, the verb has no object-suffixes, and the article, z, 4, 
an, found in Tir, is here wanting. In contrast with the Urmi, it retains many 
letters or syllables which have disappeared in the former; in pronominal, verbal 
and nominal inflections, and in syntax, the two dialects closely resemble each 
other. Guidi gives several long prose and poetical pieces of Fellihi in Roman 
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transliteration. The material for his paper he obtained from Pater Audo and 
the student Manni, of the Propaganda, and he had the aid of Pater Rihmani, of 
Mosul. 


D. H. Miiller, of Vienna, publishes and explains the Sabean inscriptions 
recently discovered and collected by Siegfried Langer, whose brief career and 
tragic end he relates. After an uncommonly full and promising course of 
study and preparatory work, Langer left Vienna in June, 1881, for the East, 
going first to Syria, and thence to Hodaida, on the west coast of Arabia, not 
far north of Mocha, which he reached in February, 1882. Here he made an 
expedition into the interior to San‘a, and obtained several valuable inscrip- 
tions; an account of this journey he published in “Ausland,” 1882, No. 39. 
After vexatious delays in San‘a, he was sent back to Hodaida by the governor, 
whence he sailed to Aden. From Aden he sent his inscriptions and reports to 
Europe, and, May 20, began a very dangerous journey to Yafa-land, intending 
to go thence to Hadramaut. May 29 he wrote from El-Hautha, and June 19 
the news of his murder was received in Aden. He was killed by his atten- 
dants for the sake of plunder—another costly victim to Arab cupidity! He 
was not quite twenty-five years old. The inscriptions collected by Langer, 
the most of them new, are taken from buildings and tombstones; inthe former 
case they run according to an established formula: “A and B have built, 
levelled, and roofed this structure, with the aid of such and such gods, and such 
and such princes.” Muller’s commentary contains a rich mass of grammatical, 
geographical, historical, and theological observations. He finds that the Sabean 
dual ended in ayn in the absolute state, and ay in the construct, that the 
Minaean construct dual-ending ay could be added to the singular, and, what 
seems strange, in the demonstrative state could be added also to the demonst. 
n (p. 330). He discovers a trace of nom. plu. ending ## in Sabean (p. 380), and 
discusses the formation of the nisbat or relative adjectives (p. 334 f.) A Had- 
ramautic inscription gives him occasion to discuss the character of this dialect 
and its relation to the Minaean (p. 392 ff.). The question of the use of 27 
“‘god’’ as appellative he considers solved by the occurrence of the word in 
this sense in one of the inscriptions (p. 366). Several new deities make their 
appearance: a Halam or Halla, Raham, and a BaSar, of none of which names 
Miiller ventures on a decided explanation ; Sarkon, he suggests, is a male god 
of the dawn; and of the numerous ‘Attars mentioned in the inscriptions he 
thinks that Attar Sarkan occupies this peculiar position that, while no monu- 
ments are consecrated or sacrifices offered to him, he is the guardian of sanctu- 
aries. It may be noted that as “ Baal” is used in Sabaean divine names just 
as in Phenician, almost as a simple appellative “lord,” so the “Attar” is 
employed somewhat as the Assyrian “'Istar,” which is also an appellative = 
“goddess.” Miiller gives a number of new names of kings which he has col- 
lected from various sources, of which eleven belong to the latest period of the 
history, the Sabaeo-Himyaritic. In an appendix, Dr. J. H. Mordtmann dis- 
cusses the inscription of Nakb’l-Hajr. There are added three indexes, of 
topics, of Sabaean words, and of passages from other inscriptions here dis- 
cussed. 


Dr. Stickel communicates the legends of a talisman and a number of seals, 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish, now in the Royal Museum at Cassel. The chief 
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a 
difficulty in deciphering the legends arises from the fact that the engraver, 
having usually to insert, besides the owner’s name, some sentence or title or 
other matter, and it being hard to find room, scatters his syllables and letters 
over the surface as vacant spaces offer themselves. The inscriptions are usually 
prayers; the talisman has the names of the four angels, Gabriel, Michael, 
Azrael, Asrafel. 


Nestle’s question in Vol. 37 of the Zeitschrift (see the Report in this Journal, 
Vol. IV, No. 4) as to whence Jacob of Edessa got his derivation of θεὸς from 
αἴθειν is referred to by Dr, J. Lobe, who says that this etymology was known to 
G. J. Vossius, Etymologicon linguae latinae, Naples, 1762, I, p. 241. Vossius 
quotes from Festus that deus is derived from θεός, and then asks from what 
θεός comes, to which he answers that Johannes Damascenus thinks it is from 
αἴθειν, because God is said in the Scriptures to be a consuming fire. [δος 
refers to Macrobius, who is cited by the editor of the Journal, along with Plato, 
in the number above-mentioned. Libe adds that, according to the Etymol- 
ogicum Magnum, ai@ew is derived from daiecv, thus: by metathesis δαίω 
becomes aidw, and this, by change of ὃ to 4, αἴθω. 


The Acoka-inscriptions are discussed by G. Buhler. 


A. Erman describes an Egyptian statuette found at Adana in Cilicia, taken 
from the tomb of a lady in Egypt, and carried thence to Cilicia at some 
unknown time by some unknown chance. 


A number of Tigriiia proverbs are communicated by Franz Praetorius. 


E. Mayer, engineer in Posen, points out how the days of the week have been 
named after the several planets, namely, the 24 hours of the day were named: 
after the seven planets, which would go round three times,with three over, so that, 
each day receiving the name of the planet of its first hour, the planet of any 
given day will be fourth in order from that of the preceding day, whence 
comes our order, Sun, Moon, Mars, etc., to which the editors of the Zeitschrift 
append a note from Professor W. R. Smith, Cambridge, England, showing 
that the explanation, though probably correct, is not new, having been stated 
by Bacon from Dio Cassius, 37,18. [See my Justin Martyr, Apol. I 67.—B. L: G.] 


W. Bacher gives some striking examples of how Heb. 4 used for the tran- 
scription of Arab. 4 was confounded by David Kimchi and others with Arab. &. 


Book Notices: There are favorable notices of Pavet de Courteille’s “Miradj- 
Nameh,” by H. Vambery, and of Zuckermandel’s edition of the Tosefta, by 
Immanuel Léw. Léw points out a number of errors in the sixth fasciculus 
(containing the letters Lamed and Mim) of Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus. 


E. Kautzsch finishes his survey of Hebrew and Old Test. literature for 1881, 
and H. Ethe gives the modern Persian. 


IV Heft. 


In regard to the use of Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia among the Arabians, M. 
Steinschneider concludes that the name of the Arabic translator cannot be 
determined, that the translation does not appear in the tenth century, but cer- 
tainly existed in the eleventh, and that it was widely used. 
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Theodor Néldeke, by the examination of a large number of stems, shows 
that verbs middle Jod exist in Hebrew, in accordance with the view of Schul- 
tens, Gesenius, Olshausen, Aug. Miiller and others, and against that of Ewald, 
Stade and others. 


Julius Euting gives translations of the Phenician inscription on the statue of 
Harpocrates in the Museum at Madrid, and one or two others, and of several 
Aramaic inscriptions. 


The remarkable Palmyrene inscription of the time of Hadrian, containing 
a decree of the Senate of Palmyra respecting duties on imports and exports, 
was published, with translation and commentary, by Count de Vogiié in the 
Journal Asiatique, 8th Series, Vols. land II. Ed. Sachau now points out its 
great linguistic value. The language in which it is written stands nearest of 
all Aramaean writings to the Biblical Aramaic. It has, for example, a number 
of passive forms (classic Syriac has entirely lost the passive), and such forms 
in Biblical Aramaic must therefore be regarded, not as a loan from Hebrew, 
for there is no reason to suppose Hebrew influence at Palmyra, but as a pecu- 
liarity of that Aramaic dialect of the first century which was spoken by 
Aramaeans in the West and by Jews in Palestine, the dialect consequently 
of Christ and his contemporaries. 


Ernst Leumann gives text, with glossary, of two Kalaka-legends, to which 
he prefixes a discussion of the chronological questions involved. 


Th. Aufrecht has a note on the Padyamirtatarangini. 


The remains of the Buddhistic Amaravati Stipe, collected by Dr. Burgess, 
contained inscriptions which were sent by him to Professor Biihler, by whom 
they were turned over to E. Hultzsch, and the latter now publishes them in 
transcription and with remarks. Most of them are also printed in Burgess’s 
Archaeological Survey. 


G. Biihler continues his investigation of the A¢oka-inscriptions, following 
the works of Senart and Kern with critical additions. 


Book Notices; W. Ahlwardt awards high praise to Dieterici’s edition of the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle,a Neo-Platonic work, made under the influence 
of Plotinus. Duval’s description of the modern Aramaic dialects of Salamas 
is said by Néldeke to be a welcome addition to the work of Socin. H. Thor- 
becke highly commends Jahn’s edition of Ibn Ya'is’s commentary on Zamach- 
Sari’s Mufassal, for which the German Oriental Society has supplied the funds. 
H. Jacobi describes the effort of the Bengalese Protap Chundra Roy to circu- 
late the old Indian Epics. The fourth issue of the Mahabharata has been 
printed, text and translation, an edition of the Ramayana, and an English 
translation of the former. Those who wish to obtain copies of these works 
(for which no charge is made) may address Protap Chundra Roy, Datavya 
Bharat Karyala, Jorosanki, Calcutta. 


XXXVIII Band. I Heft. 1884. 


As a contribution to the explanation of the origin of the Jaini Cvetambara 
and Digambara sects (already partly treated by Lewis Rice in the Indian 
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Antiquary, Vol. 3), H. Jacobi gives text and translation of the legends con- 
tained in the Vritti to the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, and text and full description 
of the Bhadrabahucarita of Ratnanandin. Jacobi thinks it probable that the 
division of the Jina church into these sects was accomplished gradually—that 
under Bhadrabahu, c. B. C. 350—a portion of the monks migrated to the south, 
and there adopted stricter ascetic rules of life; that the distinction between 
the northern and southern divisions of the church was developed some centu- 
ries later, about the beginning of our era; and that neither sect represents 
exactly the primitive Jaina life, each having grown in its own direction. 


An important addition to the Dictionnaire Kurde-Fran¢ais, par M. Auguste 
Jaba, edited in 1879 by Professor F. Justi, is made by General A. Houtum- 
Schindler, who has collected a number of Kurdish words not found in this 
dictionary, and gives besides paradigms and phrases. Professor Justi adds the 
references to his dictionary. 


Chr. Bartholomae has a study of a number of Gathas, giving transcribed 
text, translation, and grammatical and other remarks. 


C. de Harlez remarks that the Persian tradition does not give the meaning 
“wisdom” (though Neriosengh so renders) to the Avestan word mada, but 
rather (so the Pahlvi version) explains it by a term meaning “ fermented 
liquors”; and the Gatha word mada is explained by the Persian translators by 
a word which seems to mean “ magic.” 


R. Roth suggests that an effective way of determining the cradle of the 
Indo-European race, and thus settling the present controversy as to whether 
it was in Asia or in Europe, would be to discover the home of the Soma-plant, 
for where this plant grew, there the two Aryan peoples must have lived. He 
believes it possible to discover the plant, and has been in correspondence with 
the Russian botanist, Dr. Albert Regel, who has recently explored the regions 
of the upper Sir and Amu Darja, but without finding the Soma. Roth hopes 
that a thorough exploration of the Hindukush may yield valuable results, and 
that it will not require a botanist to find the plant. 


J. Gildemeister rejects the Arabic derivation of the word “amulet,” and 
thinks that, as it is an Old Latin word, mentioned by Varro (ap. Charisius 105, 
9 Keil), and often used by Pliny, its origin must be sought in Latin sources. 


In their Sabaische Denkmiler, p. το, Mordtmann and Miiller find mention 
of an Arabic votive offering of two golden camels, and Ndldeke reports a com- 
plete confirmation of this interpretation, sent him by Mordtmann, in the Puteoli 
Nabatean inscription (see the Zeitschrift XXIII, p. 150), which likewise has 
two camels offered to a deity. 


Eilhard Wiedmann offers some corrective linguistic remarks on J. Baarman’s 
essay on Ibn al Haitam’s dissertation on light. 


E. Reyer maintains that the old Egyptians had no iron tools, and imported 
their best bronze, and that in general the civilized peoples of pre-classical 
antiquity were not inventors of metallurgy, but were in this regard dependent 
on their less advanced neighbors. On this Professor W. Robertson Smith 
refers, Zeitschrift XXXVIII, p. 487, to Petrie’s “ Pyramids and Temples of 
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Gizeh,” London, 1883, where it is maintained that the builders of the Great 
Pyramid used saws of bronze, and that they also employed sheet-iron. 


Book Notices: Ndldeke gives critical remarks on Th. Houtsma’s edition of 
the histories of Ibn Wadih, called al Ya’kubi, Leyden, 1883, and says that the 
editor has in general done his work well. Cruel’s Sprachen und Vdélker 
Europas vor der arischen Einwanderung, Detmold, 1883, is an attempt to 
reconstruct the Ural-Altaic and Basque people before its division. His theory 
is that the original population of Europe was American Indian and Eskimo, 
on whom followed the Turanian or Ural-Altaic from Asia, and then the Aryan 
from the same region, and that the Turanians were scattered by the Aryans, 
leaving a trace of themselves in the Basque. The author’s assumptions and 
comparisons of words are sharply criticized by Winkler, who, however, while 
pronouncing his wider attempt a failure, thinks that his work on the Basque is 
not without value. Dr. J. Hamburger’s Real-Encyclopadie fiir Bibel und Tal- 
mud, Strelitz, 1883, is commended by Dr. J. J. Unger. 


II and III Heft. 


Adolf Holzmann depicts the epic Brahman, the Brahman of the Mahabha- 
rata, as the embodiment of fate, the determiner of the fortunes of men, the 
oracle and the teacher of the gods, the lord of the gods, the dispenser of gifts, 
the creator of the world directly or through another person or by command of 
other gods, the governor of the world, the former of each individual human 
being, the founder of social duties and arrangements, of marriage, royalty, 
castes, offerings, penance, pilgrimage, the Veda, science and art, and chronology, 
and also the destroyer of the world, the holy one, himself the world, unpartisan 
in his relations to the gods and their enemies, sometimes above sometimes 
below Civa and Vishnu, finally united with them in a trinity, etc. To the 
various statements explanatory and confirmatory remarks are appended. 


A large part of this double number of this Zeitschrift is given to the late F. 
Teufel’s studies of the sources of the more recent history of the Khanate, a 
little known and difficult field, which he illustrates by a great mass of facts. 
The author’s revision of the printed proof of his manuscript was interrupted 
by his death; the revision was continued by August Miiller, to whom also 
Teufel’s literary remains have been given in charge; these he promises to 
publish as soon as his engagements permit. 


That the anonymous Arabian chronicle discovered by Ahlwardt belongs, as 
he suspected, to Al-Beladhori’s ’Ansab al-’asraf, or history of Muhammad's 
descendants, was made probable by Néldeke, and is now proved by de Goeje 
by a comparison between the chronicle and the first volume of B.’s history. 
After giving an account of the style and contents of the work (among other 
things he finds that Ali’s married life with Fatima was by no means perfect 
happiness), he makes some corrections in Ahlwardt’s edition of the eleventh 
volume. 


Nédldeke continues his investigations of Semitic grammar, here taking the 
terminations of the perfect, which he writes as follows: katala, katalat, katalta, 
katalti, katalki, katali katala kataltumi kataltinna katalné, The discus- 
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sion is very instructive, though in so obscure a subject much must remain 
doubtful; two important sources, the Assyrian and the Hamitic, are yet insuffi- 
ciently worked up, and conclusions now reached must be held provisionally. 


Other articles are: Explanations of various Iranian words, by Hitbschmann. 
On the history of the Avesta-calendar, by Spiegel. Rigveda-Samhita and 
Samavediarcika, with remarks on the analysis of the Rigveda hymns into 
smaller hymns and strophes, and on some related questions, by Oldenberg. 
Tigrifiia proverbs, by Praetorius. Jacna 36 as specimen of text and translation 
from the seven-part or thousand-syllable prayer of the Parsis. 


In his notice of C. de Harlez’s De l’exégése et de la correction des textes 
avestiques, Leipzig, 1883, Spiegel, after remarking that the author’s method of 
exegesis agrees in most cases with his own, declares that the conflict between 
the two existing methods of Avesta-interpretation is a struggle between philo- 
logy and linguistics, and briefly states his objections to the second of these 
methods. The contrast is seen most prominently in the dictionary. The 
advocates of the linguistic method consider only what is against the tradition, 
and not what is for it. Secondly, in the linguistic comparisons only Sanskrit 
is used, and not the Iranian dialects, for example, modern Persian. And 
thirdly, this comparison of words is put not merely alongside of the tradition, 
but over it and against it. He adds some illustrations from the book under 
review. C. H. Toy. 


MNEMOSYNE., 
Vol. XI, Part 4. 


We have first in this part (pp. 337-50) a continuation of Herwerden’s notes 
on the Republic of Plato. Very many of these are devoted to the detection 
and expulsion of interpretamenta and emblemata, and of the others there are not 
many of general interest. P. 371d: τοὺς δὲ πλανήτας ἐπὶ τὰς πόλεις ἐμπόρους 
(sc. καλοῦμεν). “Correcto accentu rescribatur πλάνητας, a voce πλάνης, qua in 
pedestri oratione veteres uti solent.” P. 3756: dp’ οὖν σοι duxei ἔτι καὶ τοῦδε 
προσδεῖσθαι ὁ φυλακικὸς ἐσόμενος, πρὸς τῷ θυμοειδεὶ Ere προσγενέσθαι Kal φιλόσοφος 
τὴν φύσιν. “ Numquam verbum προσγίγνεσθαι sic vidi usurpatum, ut significet 
practerea ficri. Eo verbo si uti voluisset Plato, scripsisset τὸ πρὸς τῳ θ, &. 
πρυσγενέσθαι καὶ τὸ φιλόσοφον τῇ φύσει. Sed scribere fortasse potuit, πρὸς τῷ 
θυμοειδεῖ προσέτι γενέσθαι καὶ φιλόσοφος τὴν φύσιν. Malim tamen: πρὸς τῳ θ. ἔτι 
γενέσθαι deleta praepositione, quae facile adhaesit e praegressis.” P. 391b: 
καὶ ὡς πρὸς τὸν ποταμόν (Xanthum), θεὸν ὄντα, ἀπειθῶς εἶχε καὶ μάχεσθαι ἕτοιμος 
ἣν " καὶ αὖ τὰς [τοῦ] ἑτέρου ποταμοῦ [Σπερχειοῦ] ἱερὰς τρίχας Πατρόκλῳ ἡρωΐϊ, ἔφη, 
κόμην ὑπάσαιμι φέρεσθαι xré. “ Absonum est prioris fluvii nomen omittentem 
posterioris apponere.- Sed praeterea articulus delendus est, nam, si additur, 
nemo non de Simoente potius cogitabit quam de Sperchio. In sequentibus 
operae pretium est videre quam egregie Plato iudicarit Achillis Homerici 
indolem ei tribuens ἀνελευθερίαν μετὰ φιλοχρηματίας καὶ αὖ ὑπερηφανίαν θεῶν τε 
καὶ ἀνθρώπων. Quanta sunt igitur verae poesis lenocinia, ut tamen Homerum 
legentes Achillem admiremur. Quippe nil est in illo charactere pusilli, sed 
aere, ut ita dicam, hominem poeta statuit et adamante, magnaque vitia fero- 
cissimus heros magnis compensat virtutibus.” 
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In pp. 351-73, Cobet continues, from volume X, his notes on Julian, ed. F. 
Hertlein, 1875-76. On p. 3954: τὴν ἑκατονταθύσανον αἰγίδα τῷ Διὶ περιθεῖναι, 
he writes: “δρυὰ veteres et probatos scriptores numeralia πέντε, ἐξ, ὀκτώ et 
ἑκατόν in compositione non mutant formam. Dicebant πεντέπους, ἔξπους, ὀκτώ- 
πους et ἑκατόμπους, quibus sequiores substituebant πεντάπους, ἐξάπους, ὀκτάπους, 
εἰ ἑκατοντάπους. Titubant igitur scribae qui in hac epistola dederunt ἑκατοντα- 
θύσανον, ἑκατοντάχειρα, ἑκατοντακέφαλον, ἑκατονταπύλους, ἑκατονταπέδους, ἑκατοντα- 
κρήπιδας, ἑκατονταδόχους, ἑκατονταπλέθρους, pro ἑκατονθύσανον, ἑκατόγ χειρα, ἑκατογ- 
κέφαλον, ἑκατομπύλους cett. Aelius Dionysius apud Photium: πεντέπηχυ καὶ πεντέ- 
κλινον καὶ πεντέχαλκον καὶ πεντέμηνον καὶ πάντα τὰ ὅμοια οὕτω λέγουσι διὰ τοῦ E.” On 
p-414c,where he substitutes πολέχνη for πολίχνιον, he writes : ‘Appellatur πολίχνη 
oppidulum p. 340d civitas Parisiorum Lucetia: ἐτύγχανον χειμάζων περὶ τὴν φίλην 
Λουκετίαν " ὀνομάζουσι δὲ οὕτως of Κέλτοι τῶν Παρισίων τὴν πολίχνην. ἔστι δὲ ov μεγάλη 
νῆσος ἐγκειμένη τῷ ποταμῷ καὶ αὑτὴν κύκλῳ πᾶσαν τεῖχος καταλαμβάνει (leg. περι- 
λαμβάνει), ξύλιναι δὲ ἐπ᾽ αὑτὴν ἀμφοτέρωθεν εἰσάγουσι γέφυραι. Quam sunt mutata 
tempora! ἡ τότε πολέχνη νῦν γέγονεν ἐπιτομὴ τῆς οἰκουμένης, ut olim Roma.” 
He loses no opportunity of reprobating Julian’s superstition. On the “ taediosa 
oratio εἰς τὸν βασιλέα "Ἥλιον," he writes: ‘“ Sumsit has ineptias fanaticus prin- 
ceps ab Iamblicho, ut ipse testatur p. 150d: ᾿Ιάμβλεχος map’ οὗ καὶ τάλλα πάντα 
ἐκ πολλῶν μικρὰ ἐλάβομεν. Hunc igitur praeceptorem suum Julianus, qui in 
nulla re modum servare solet, summis laudibus effert in coelum. Ad Sallus- 
tium scribens p. 157c ita dicit: sz ves τελεώτερα καὶ μυστικώτερα audtre, ἐντυχὼν 
τοῖς. . . ᾿Ιαμβλίχου... συγγράμμασι τὸ τέλος ἐκεῖσε τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης εὑρήσεις 
σοφίας. Ergo Iamblichus iudice Iuliano ad summum sapientiae humanae fasti- 
gium pervenit, Tamblichus, ὦ Μοῦσαι φίλαι! quem scimus omnes futilem 
nugatorem et impudentem impostorem fuisse. Lepidum est videre Julianum 
acceptis ab Iamblicho litteris laetitia gestientem, p. 437d: ὁσάκις μὲν τῷ στό- 
ματι THY ἐπιστολὴν προσήγαγον ὥσπερ αἱ μητέρες τὰ παιδία προσπλέκονται, ὁσάκις δὲ 
ἐνέφυν τῷ στόματι καθάπερ ἐρωμένην ἐμαυτοῦ φιλτάτην ἀσπαζόμενος, ὁσάκις δὲ τὴν 
ἐπιγραφὴν αὐτήν, ἣ χειρὶ σῇ καθάπερ ἐναργεῖ σφραγῖδι ἐσεσήμαντο, προσειπὼν καὶ 
φιλήσας εἶτα ἐπέβαλον τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς. Nec mirum: febri enim laborabat 
Julianus et accepta Iamblichi epistola statim febris decessit. Audi ipsum, p. 
447a: ἐπεὶ δέ ἔλαβον εἰς χεῖρας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν μόνον. .. Gua τὲ ἔφυγον οἱ πόνοι 
καί με ὁ πυρετὸς ἀνῆκεν εὐθύς. Apparet ex hac absurda epistola quam recte de 
Iuliano iudicet Ammianus Marcellinus, qui ex Iuliani aequalibus solus sapiebat, 
XXV 4: (erat Iulianus) pracsagiorum sciscitationt nimiae deditus . . . super- 
Stitiosus magis quam sacrorum legitimus observator. Sanum et sobrium iudicium 
Ammiani, qui non erat Christianus, spectatur in iis, quae de Constantio scribit 
XXI 16: Christianam religionem absolutam et simplicem anili superstitione 
confundens ; in qua scrutanda perplexius quam componenda gravius excitaut 
discidia plurima ; quae progressa fusius aluit concertatione verborum: ut catervis 
antistitum iumentis publicts ultro citroque discurrentibus per synodos quas appellant, 
dum ritum oninem ad suum trahere conantur arbitrium, rei vehiculariae succidertt 
nervos. Quantum mutata illis temporibus religio Christiana fuerit ab ea quae 
olim absoluta et simplex fuisset, Ammianus declarat XXII §: (Iulianus) dissz- 
dentes Christianorum antistites cum plebe discissa in palatium intromissos monebat 
ut civilibus discordits consopitis guisqgue nullo vetante religioni σας serviret intre- 
pidus, Praeclarum hoc quidem, sed erat haec Iuliani calliditas. Addit autem 
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Ammianus: god agebat adeo obstinate ut dissentiones augente licentia non timeret 
unanimantem postea plebem - NULLAS INFESTAS HOMINIBUS BESTIAS, UT SUNT SIBI 
FERALES PLERIQUE CHRISTIANORUM, EXPERTUS. 


In pp. 374-86, C. M. Francken writes ‘Ad Ciceronis Palimpsestos.’ He 
begins by saying that ‘Si Birtius de aetate librorum pergamenorum vere 
exposuit, corruunt ea quae de veneranda antiquitate codicum ante mille quin- 
gentos et amplius annos scriptorum Maius aliique ‘ palaeographe’ praedicare 
solebant; Birtius enim satis probabiliter disputat ante saeculum quartum vel 
quintum sola volumina papyracea, non item libros pergamenos, usurpata esse. 
Constat aetatem codicum, qui saeculum sextum superent, certo et accurate non 
posse definiri . . . fieri enim posse, ut librarii calligraphi antiquas litterarum 
formas studio expresserint, id quod ad Vergilii Palatinum et Romanum potissi- 
mum pertineat.” F.’s business in this article is to emend portions of the oratio 
pro Scauro, which, happily, occur alike in the Turin palimpsest, published, in 
1824, by Peyron, and the Ambrosian, edited by Mai. Only the shortest of 
these notes can be quoted as a specimen. 40, “Scribendum: ‘pateat hoc 
perfugium vero dolori, pateat iustis querellis, coniurationi via intercludatur, 
obsepiatur (A: odsedtatur) insidiis’ pro ‘ pateat vero ἢ. p. dolori.”’ In obsediatur 
pro vbsepiatur D et P confunduntur, quod genus corruptelae cadit tantum in 
scripturam 4. d. capitalem. V2a@ retineo etsi impugnatum a Madvigio cum 
Wolffio legente: conturationi int.; nam Ambr. habet CONIURA | TIOVIINTERCLU ; 
# et v in hoc genere codicum non ita facile confunduntur.” 


We have next (pp. 387-410) an “ Epistula Critica ad Allardum Piersonum 
de Iuliano,” by 5. A. Naber. He says that he and his friend agreed, in the 
winter of 1882-83, to read together the letters of Julian; and now ‘‘in dulci 
otio feriarum Paschalium,” he has reduced to order the notes he made; and 
he hopes that the form in which he issues them “alii sic interpretentur, si 
quid boni afferre potuerim, Tuum id esse, qui vel ipse inveneris vel docte 
dubitando auctor mihi fueris ut investigarem quae pertinaci cura indagari posse 
viderentur. Meum autem id omne erit, in quo a vero aberravero. Nec certe 
Te in communionem meorum παροραμάτων assumere volui, sed cum Te palam 
alloquor et coram Musarum matre, apud omnes qui haec legent, profiteri mihi 
videor quanti Te faciam, cuius singulares animi ingeniique dotes statim 
suspicere coepi, postquam fors nos una in hanc almam Musarum sedem detulit, 
ubi post varios casus et tot discrimina rerum, quae uterque nostrum expertus 
est, lassis maris viaeque tandem ab illis malis otium conceditur,” The former 
portion of this article is devoted chiefly to the determination of the probable 
dates of the letters, the earliest of them being No. 53, ‘Ad Iamblichum.’ 
Naber makes no sarcastic remarks on the reverence of Julian for this man. 
“Hunc philosophum quanti Imperator fecerit, ubique apparet. Hic est ὁ 
δαιμόνιος ᾿Ιάμβλιχος, qui eum τὰ περὶ τὴν φιλοσοφίαν διὰ τῶν λόγων éubynoev,” and 
of whom " profitetur se sequi νέα ἔχνη ἀνόρός, ὃν μετὰ τοὺς θεοὺς ἐξ ἴσης ᾿Αριστο- 
τέλει καὶ Πλάτωνι ἀγαταί τε τέθηπέ τε." The ecstatic passage which Cobet 
quotes is cited also here. The letter which excited such enthusiasm was the 
reply of Iamblichus to one in which Julian described the difficulties of his 
journey from Milan to Nicomedia, ére δὲ χειμώνων ὑπερβολὰς καὶ νόσων κινδύνους 
καὶ tag ἐκ Παννονίας τῆς ἄνω μεχρὶ τοῦ κατὰ τὸν Καλχηδόνιον πορθμὸν διάπλου 
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μυρίας δὴ καὶ πολυτρόπους συμφοράς. There are many interesting remarks in 
this part of the paper in regard to Julian’s decree, by which, as Gibbon says, 
‘the Christians were directly forbidden to teach; they were indirectly forbidden 
to learn ; since they would not frequent the schools of the Pagans’; of George, of 
Cappadocia, “ Episcopum Arianum et nequam, in cuius tutela hodie Anglia 
est,” and of Athanasius. But the whole is rather confused, perhaps unavoid- 
ably. The latter part of the paper contains conjectural emendations of the 
text, of which some are very probable. “In edicto 42 Imperator Christianos 
rhetores et sophistas comparat cum perfidis cauponibus οἱ μάλιστα παιδεύουσιν 
ὅσα μάλιστα φαῦλα νομίζουσιν. Itane παιδεύουσιν)ἡ Equidem intelligam: ἐπαε- 
νοῦσιν. Laudat venales qui vult extrudere merces.” “ Meministine, mi Pier- 
sone, quum legebamus Epist. 57? Scribit Julianus ad Elpidium: τῇ μὲν τοῦ 
γράμματος βραχύτητι συγγνώμην νέμε, τοῖς ἴσοις dé ἡμᾶς ἀμείβεσθαι μὴ κατόκνει. 
Nemo pro brevi epistula brevem epistolam postulat, sed rogare solemus ut 
amicus dummodo possit cumulate gratiam rependat. Etiam Julianus contentus 
erit, si Elpidius tribus verbis rescripserit, sed literae quo longiores eo gratiores 
erunt ... Itaque satis apud nos constabat corruptum esse τοῖς ἴσοις, et quae- 
rebamus remedium. Tum Tu, Quin legimus, inquis, τοῖς σοῖς δὲ ἀμείβεσθαι μὴ 
κατόκνει, Atavus tuus non melius collimasset.” ‘‘Meminit Imperator se olim 
cum Themistio una Athenis fuisse, p. 253. ὃ: τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν διηγημάτων ἡδέως 
ἐμεμνήμην, sed διηγήματα fabellae sunt et recordabatur ᾿Αττικῶν διαιτημάτων.᾽" 
The conjecture of éu’ ἑωράκει for ἐπεπράχει, p. 273 a, and of ὑπογαίοις καμίνοις 
for ὑπὸ ταῖς καμίνοις, Ὁ. 341 c, seem very happy. 


Pp. 411-420 contain notes by J. J. Cornelissen on Halm’s edition of Vel- 
leius Paterculus. Some thirty passages are commented on and corrected with 
greater or less probability. The first note is on i. 11, 6, where it is said that 
among other elements of felicity Metellus enjoyed principale tn republica fast- 
gium extentumque vitae spatium et acres innocentesque pro republica cum inimicis 
contentiones : “fieri non potest, ut Velleius contentiones, a Metello pro repub- 
lica habitas, uno tenore acres appellarit et innocentes, quorum nominum alte- 
rum reprehensionem, laudem alterum continet. Ideo autem beatum Metellum 
praedicavit quod religioso animo et integrocum adversariis contendisset; quam 
ob rem corrigendum est sanetas innocentesque, quibus utrisque adiectivis quae 
ad hominis naturam et ingenium proprie pertinent, usitato more in rem ab eo 
peractam transferuntur.” The following is more probable: 24, 3. Sudla com- 
positis transmarinis rebus, cum adeum ... legati Parthorum venissent et in tis 
guidam magt ex notis corporis respondtssent caclestem etus vitam et memoriam 
futuram ... “‘inepte scriptum est Sullae vitam caelestem futuram. Vera 
et genuina lectio est cackstem et divinam etus memoriam futuram, Cf. 
Cic. Phil. v. 28: illas caelestes divinasque legiones comprobastis; ibid. xii. 8, 
ipsa illa Martia, caelestis et divina legio.” ᾿ 


Cobet next gives some notes (pp. 421-432), de ἐρεῖς nonnullis apud Porphy- 
rium περὶ ἀποχῆς τῶν ἐμψύχων =P. 15. Ζημίας ἔταξαν οἱ πρῶτοι τοῦτο ovvEIAOre¢ 
“ Reiskius, quo nemo est in indagandis et corrigendis librorum mendis perspi- 
cacior, in re grammatica, ut saepe vidimus, plumbeus est. Optime sciebat per- 
spicere Graece dici συνορᾶν, sed serio credebat ‘ consuesse veteres συνειδώς pro συν- 
tdav usurpare. Noli credere, sed restitue συνΊΔΟΝτες, Perfrequens in libris 
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MSS haec confusio.” P. 35. ὑπό re ὄφεων καταλήψεται πᾶσα ἡ γῇ Kal πετεινῶν. 
““Nemo bonus et probatus scriptor καταλήψεται passivo sensu accipit, ut sit 
occupabitur, non occupadbit. Est in usu futuri passivi forma brevior τιμήσόμαι, 
Enrhoopat, Enurwoouat, ὠφελήσομαι, in quibus verbis forma eadem non habet activam 
notionem, ᾿Ακουσθήσομαι igitur dicendum, non ἀκούσομαι, quoniam ἀκούσομαι est 
audiam, Eadem de causa ἀφαιρεθήσομαι dicebant, non ἀφαερήσομαι, et γελασθήσο- 
fac non γελάσομαι, et καταληφθήσομαι non καταλήψομαι. In talibus veteres non pec- 
cant, sed veterum sero nati imitatores etiam in his impingere solent.” One long 
note is on Porphyry’s fondness for etymology: “saepe videbis Porphyrium etymo- 
logiarum morbo et insania laborare, et quidquid in buccam venerit pro certo 
ponere. . . dpaxeiy igitur neque βλέπειν significat et multo minus ὀξὺ βλέπειν͵ et 
nihil interest inter dpaxeiv et ἰδεῖν, quamobrem alia quaerenda est etymologia, 
quam indagabunt alii, namque equidem omnem hanc venationem esse arbitror 
μόχθον περισσὸν κουφόνουν τ’ εὐηθίαν.᾽" 


Pp. 433-448 contain notes by Cobet de locis guibusdam in Achani Varia 
Historia. He begins: aut incredibilis inscitia aut turpissima adulatio Philos- 
trati fuit qui . . . de Aeliano haec sustinuit scribere: AiAcavoc 'Ρωμαῖος μὲν ἦν, 
ἡττίκιζε δὲ ὥσπερ ol ἐν τῇ μεσογείᾳ ᾿Αθηναῖοι. . . Nihil est Atticae dialecto dis- 
similius quam Aeliani oratio, indigesta farrago ex verbis et locutionibus modo 
Homericis, modo Tragicis, modo Atticis, modo Ionicis, modo vulgaribus et 
e trivio sumtis consarcinata ... Aelianus ipse credebat se admirabili ora- 
tione ac stilo uti, sed quia non omnes ea admirabantur ita se consolatus est 
ut diceret sua scripta non nisi eruditis auribus placere posse . . . Aeliani 
sermo utpote omni genere ornamentorum distinctus ab ipso dicebatur 9’ Ασυνήθης 
λέξις, id est θαυμαστὴ καὶ μεγαλυπρεπής quemadmodum τὸ σύνηθες est μικρο- 
πρεπὲς καὶ ἀθαύμαστον καὶ εὐκαταφρόνητον" Many illustrations of all this 
are given. i 21. δόξαν μὲν ἀπέστειλε τῷ Πέρσῃ προσκυνήσεως. “ Boni scriptores 
pro adorantis speciem pracbere dicebant προσκυνοῦντος δόξαν παρέχειν, sed Aeliano, 
qui ἀσυνήθη sectatur, suus error relinquendus est.” ii 11: μή τί σοι μεταμέλει 
Ore μέγα καὶ σεμνὸν οὐδὲν ἐγενόμεθα ἐν τῷ βίῳ; “ Latinum est, non Graecum ; 
num quid te poenitet? Graece eo sensu usurpatur μέμφεσθαι." iii 4: πάλιν ὁ 
Ξενοφῶν ἐπέθηκε τῇ κεφαλῇ τὸν στέφανον. Bis ὁ ἀττικίζων erravit: qui coronam im- 
ponit capiti alterius dicitur στέφανον ΠΕΡΙτιθέναι τινι, qui suo στέφανυν περιτιθῈΣ- 
ΘΑΙ. In his Graeci numquam peccant, Graeculi semper.” iii 40: ἔσχον dé τὸ ὄνομα 
(οἱ Τίτυροι) ἐκ τῶν τερετισμάτων, οἷς χαίρουσι, Σάτυροι δὲ ἀπὸ tov σεσηρέναι, LiAnvoi 
δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ σιλλαίνειν. “Satis ferax est nostra aetas etymologiarum, quae nec 
coelum nec terram tangunt, sed nemo in hoc genere stoliditatis palmam Graeculis 
praeripit. Quid est absurdius quam Τίτυροι ἐκ τῶν tepetioudtuv?” 


This part ends with a note by Mr. Postgate on Sall. Jug. 53, 4, in which he 
proposes to emend ‘at Romani quamquam itinere atque opere castrorum et 
proelio fessi LAETIQUE ERANT, which the best MSS give, by reading fesst, lacti 
guterant. C. D. Morris. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM, XXXVII 3. 


I. pp. 321-42. F. Bicheler. Coniectanea. A series of condensed paragraphs. 
The first treats of Scribonius Largus, to whom the further name of Designatianus 
is sometimes falsely given, especially of his relations to Callistus, the freedman 
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and secretary of Claudius Caesar. Scribonius was, perhaps, of Sicilian birth, 
was a pupil of the younger Trypho, and his book was published in the year 
47 or 48. The second note treats a couple of epigrams by Sophronius of 
Damascus, Archbishop of Jerusalem, who died A. D. 638. Ina third note B. 
retracts the view expressed NRM. XXXV, p. 69, touching the date of Martyrius, 
author of the tract ‘de B et V,” in the seventh volume of Keil’s Gramm. 
Latini. This Martyrius quotes a certain Memnonius, omnis hominem facundiae 
iudicem ; and probably Memnonius is no other than the father of Agathias 
(Anth, Pal. VII 552). Martyrius, then, is a writer of the sixth century. The 
next paragraph restores the record of a terrible earthquake by which the town 
of Tralles was destroyed, a. ἃ. ς. 722. Augustus was called upon for aid and 
gave it freely. The event seems to have made a great impression upon 
Horace. See Carm. III 3,7, and 134. The fifth group of notes deals with 
Phaedrus; the sixth with Columella and his kinsman Moderatus,the Pythagorean 
philosopher. In the seventh the Greek inscription quoted by Pliny (H. N. 
VII 210), is restored thus: 


Ναυσικράτης ἀνέθετο τῆι Διὸς κόρηι. 
ἡ δ᾽ 'Εργάνη δέξῳτο διδόμενον τόδε. 


In the eighth paragraph Β. gives his readings of the Greek verses quoted in the 
metrical epitome of Marius Plotius Sacerdos. Finally he discusses a joke in 
the accounts of the Delphian priests. An inscription, of about 180 B.C., 
records among the temple records a φιάλη καρυωτή. ‘The same vessel is recorded 
later, about A. D. 300, as a φιάλη ἐκτυπα ἔχουσα Περσῶν πρόσωπα, a strange 
discrepancy, to bethus explained. The καρύα was a kind of nut-tree introduced 
into Greece from Persia and sometimes called Περσική. At some time a priest 
or a scribe, ignorant of this sort of nuts, hearing or reading of the vessel as 
ἔχουσαν Περσικά, amplified the Περσικά into Περσῶν πρόσωπα. These same nuts 
were called βασιλικά, The verses quoted by Macrobius Sat. III 18, 12, are 
to be corrected as follows: admiscet bacam : βασιλέως hace nomine partim, partim 
Persica, quod nomen fit denique, fertur propterea. 


2. pp. 343-54. P.J. Meier. The Arrangement of Figures in the Repre- 
sentations of Single Combat on the Older Greek Vases. A discussion of 
archaeological details. 


3. pp. 355-72. Th. Bergk. The Chronology of Artaxerxes Ochos. Com- 
municated by A. Schaefer. A discussion of the disputed dates of this difficult 
period. Of the three fragmentary Athenian inscriptions relating to Orontes 
(CIA, 11 108), B. thinks that those designated by Kéhler as B and C indicate 
a state of political relations quite different from that of the year to which A 
belongs (Ol. 107, 3). He fixes upon ΟἹ. 104, 4, as the date of B. Of a good 
deal of interest is the view taken of an episode in the life of Aristotle. It is 
well known that after the downfall of Hermeias, Aristotle took refuge in 
Lesbos. B. thinks that his stay there was short; that he soon went to Athens 
and began lectures on rhetoric and other subjects; that it was the reputation 
thus acquired in Athens which led Philip to select Aristotle as tutor for the 
young Alexander; that Isocrates was unpleasantly affected by this rivalry of a 
younger man, and gave vent to his feeling, though without naming names, in 
Panath. §§ 16-34. 
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4. pp 373-96. W. Deecke. Notes on the Interpretation of the Messapian 
Inscriptions. Continued from XXXVI 576 ff. In this number forms of the 
genitive case are examined. 


5. pp. 397-416. A.Kalkmann. On the ἐκφράσεις of the elder Philostratos. 
It has been proved that Philostratos, in his descriptions, often followed the 
earlier poets. But he did not confine himself to materials upon which the 
poets had worked. K.’s analysis reveals extensive use of various sorts of 
learned literature. Is it then to be assumed that the painters, whose pictures 
Philostratos assumes to describe, wernt in search of subjects to those same 
various sorts of literature? That is highly improbable. ‘“ It is incredible that 
‘the sophist trusted his powers of invention so little as to confine himself to 
existing pictures, as incredible as that he would, had he attempted a collection 
of love-letters, have based the work on existing letters. He must have known 
very well how much harder it is to describe pictures than to imagine them, 
especially if he were disposed to make the latter operation easy by borrowing 
from many books.” Such correspondences with actual works of art as may 
occur prove only what might be assumed without proof, viz. that Philostratos 
used his reminiscences of such works as freely as he used whatever else he 
found useful, much as a rhetorician, in composing controversiae, might use his 
recollections of actual cases in the courts. The story of the gallery at Naples 
is all a fiction of the study, an invention of the rhetorical fancy. But in 
publishing such inventions, Philostratus only followed the well-understood 
custom of his time: so far was he from any intention to deceive that he 
omitted to invent painters’ names and other like details. 


6. pp. 417-24. O. Ribbeck. Marginalia tothe Truculentus. A series of 
peculiarly taking corrections. R. begins by remarking that in a text so sadly 
out of order as that of the Truculentus, too much must not be expected from 
minute study of the letters; that the thought, the grammar, the metre, often 
furnish the only possible clew to the reading. But still there are indications 
in the MSS of genuine readings which Schoell (the general character of whose 
work is praised) has passed over. R. writes in 172, fam enim optumust amicus. 
In 313, sam quidem enim hercle 160, And in 733 he does not like to give up the 
repeated enzm, in which the MSS agree. The case of 300 is peculiar: here 
the hominem of the Palatini is a corruption of enim, and the homo of the 
Ambrosianus is a correction of hominem. In all these,and many other cases, enim 
is a particle which demands the assent of the person addressed—an ‘ of course,’ 
or a ‘you know.’ In 257 R. writes, nsmne ego videor tu δὲ ἢ In 266, guia enim 
trucu (ἰ. δ. truncum) me lentum nominas. In 330 (this time acting upon the 
supposition of deeper corruptions), properet, tandem satis ut laverit. In 363 
‘aelim, si possit, DIN. puere, soleas cedo mthi, In 521, celebrandam ob rem. In 
565, misere pessum tt, regarding perté asa gloss. In 583, ἐμδεί auferri intro huc, 
mi Cuame. In 584, ecquid auditis? haec facite quae imperat, the rhythm being 
necessarily Cretic. In 800, sicin ¢um tpsa adire cupis? at recta ad nos (or med) 
ttiner tenet. In 926, mortuam hercle medi satiust. The restoration of 939-40 is 
at once peculiarly ingenious and peculiarly convincing: verum nunc saltem a 
labro, st amas, dan tu mihi de tuts delicits psomi aliquid paustllulum? PHR. 
Quid id ita a labrost quod dem dic. In 951, age prior πειρῶ τι. In 958, the cum 
of the MSS only needs to be changed to ¢w#m, and in the following verse the 
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proper remedy is to supply missing words thus: ego posterior ἢ tantum qui dedi? 
R. agrees with Schdll (and Biicheler) in bracketing 280-00, but thinks the 
interpolation extends through 294. This group of verses falls into three parts: 
280-85 were designed for insertion after 269; 286-90 and 291-94 are both 
abbreviations of the passage following 268. It must be inferred from the name 
of the play that the role of the Truculentus had more importance than appears 
from our texts. But even in dealing with our texts we must see that something 
is wrong with the beginning of Act III, Sc. 2. Stratu-lax would hardly declare 
as he does (672-73), the change that has come over him, had not Phronesium 
in some way reminded him of his earlier behavior. Such a reminder may be 
found in 675, where tuam exspecto, rus, truculentiam should be read. The order 
of the verses will be 672, 675, 673, 674, 676. Another transposition is proposed 
in the final scene, as follows: 929, 935-38, 933, 934, 930-32, 939. And 937 
belongs to Strabax, not Stratophanes. 


7. pp. 425-33. L. Jeep. A Determination of the Period at which Zosimos 
lived. The time fixed upon is the beginning of the fifth century, the date of 
death about 425. 


8. pp. 434-47. A. Ludwich. Notes on the Homeric Allegories of Herakleitos. 
Several pages are given to the important various readings of an Oxford MS, 
No. 298, of the Library of New College. This MS has supplied the means of 
correcting the text of a number of fragments of Greek poets. Archil. fr. 54 
is quoted with the words ἄκρα γυραὶ ὀρθόν, The true reading is doubtless 
Tvpa’’. Archil, fr. 136 is quoted in the form φῦμα μηρῶν μεταξύ, not μηρίων. 
Alkaios fr. 19 begins τὸ δ᾽ αὖτε κῦμα τῶ προτέρω νόμω στείχει, a text which seems 
only to need an infinitesimal correction, thus: τῷ προτέρῳ νόμῳ. Alkaios fr. 
79, κἀπιπλεῦσαις. Pind. fr. 245 (Bergk), πρόφασιν βληχροῦ γίνεσθαι νείκεος, not 
γίνεται. Sophokles fr. 359 (Nauck), the MS has κεκλημένην, the subscript iota 
being here, as elsewhere, omitted. A few other points treated in this paper 
seem too minute for a report. 


9. pp. 448-64. L. Holzapfel. The Athenian Treatment of Mytilene after 
the Revolt of 428-7. Miiller-Striibing, in his Studies of Thucydides, argued 
that the story of the execution of more than a thousand leaders in the revolt 
at Mytilene (Thuc. III 50) could not possibly be true; that the little paren- 
thetical statement of the number in that passage must be an interpolation 
inserted by some “ bloodthirsty grammarian.” In a review of Miiller-Striibing’s 
book, H. Schiitz has proposed to avoid the difficulties by assuming that the 
number given in the text of Thucydides is due to a corruption of A’ into A. 
Holzapfel treats Miiller-Stribing with great respect, but attempts a detailed 
refutation of both the views stated. Miiller-Striibing lays great stress upon 
the fact that this wholesale butchery is not mentioned anywhere in ancient 
literature save in the one passage of Thucydides, although it is easy to find 
many passages in which much is made of Athenian cruelty, and the striking 
instances—all or nearly all less striking than this—are quoted. This argument, 
in H.’s view, loses all its force, if we examine the speech of Gylippos at 
Syracuse, during the discussion about the treatment of the Athenian prisoners, 
reported by Diodoros, XIII 30, 4 ff. In the report of this speech it is very 
probable that Diodoros borrowed from Ephoros. The words ἐψηφίκαντο τοὺς 
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ἐν τῇ πόλει κατασφάξαι may be an abridgment of something like Μυτιληναίων 
ob¢ εἶχον ἐν τῇ πόλει αἱχμαλώτους ἐψηφίσαντο κατασφάξαι in Ephoros. But why 
is it not at least quite as probable that the words τοὺς ἐν τῇ πόλει point to a 
distinction made in the original Athenian decree between those concerned in 
or connected with the defence of Mytilene on the one hand, and the outside 
Lesbians who had kept clear of the revolt on the other? In general I cannot 
think that H. succeeds in seriously diminishing the very great force of Miiller- 
Striibing’s argument. It must be remembered that Gylippos was making an 
appeal to the ignorance and prejudice and passion of a multitude remote from 
Athens; that he speaks of an event long past; and that his statement, as it 
stands in Diodoros, is literally true. That he concealed an important part of 
the truth is not surprising: to say things precisely true so far as the letter goes 
with the deliberate intention of producing an impression flatly and entirely 
false, is a trick not even yet entirely disused by those who have occasion to 
delude the uninstructed. H. discusses the history of the whole transaction, 
and all his views and remarks certainly deserve careful consideration. 


10. pp. 465-84. Miscellany. E. Rohde addsa note to his paper on the 
Sardinian Sleepers, XX XV 157 ff., reported in this Journal, II 123. K. Fuhr 
communicates certain facts hitherto unnoticed, touching the stichometric marks 
in the Cod. Urbinas of Isocrates. J. Baunack writes of glosses in Hesychios, 
which are of linguistic importance, and of the formation of Greek proper 
names. Under the first head he examines particularly the thematic forms of 
εἶμι as they occur in Byzantine dictionaries and in the inscriptions. He collects 
the following, which belong to two different forms of the root: Pres. ind. act. 
elu, ἴω; εἰσίεις ; ariel, προυσίει, ἀνίει, ὑπεξίει, ὑπαπίει; εἰσίουσιν. Pres. mid. 
mpoivpat; ἵεται διίεται ; ἴοιτο, Imperative, ie, εἶ, det, Imperf. act. cov; ge, 
me; ἤομεν; elev, κατεῖεν ; et; ἴον, ie, tov, Imperf. mid. éveiro, eiciovto, The 
gloss ἀνιγρον" ἀκάθαρτον furnishes a desired instance of the preservation of the 
guttural in the root of vitw. The note on proper names begins with a discussion 
of Δημήτηρ. This was explained (exceptionally) in antiquity as a short form of 
Δημομήτηρ. B. adopts and defends the explanation. This kind of shortening 
he calls “ syllabic hyphaeresis,” and gives numerous instances of it in other 
proper names, and also instances of various other usual modes of shortening. 
H. Usener calls attention to the date of the closing of the imperial gladiatorial 
schools as given in ecclesiastical chronicles found at Benevento and at Cologne. 
The date is A. D. 399. Gladiators, of course, still continued to exist for a 
time, and gladiatorial games were not stopped until several years later. R. 
Foerster gives two or three pages of “‘atacta philologica et archaeologica.” 
Th. Aufrecht discusses briefly the etymology of ornare. The notion of adorn- 
ment is no more original here than in κοσμεῖν, How any one should ever 
have thought of connecting it with Skt. varna, which means co/or, and nothing 
else, is hard to see. The primitive meaning of the verb is equ, filly arrange ; 
and the root is the same as that of ἀραρίσκειν, aprivery, and Lat. ars, artus, armus. 

J. H. WHEELER. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


A list of the text-editions and translations of the Eddas has been prepared 
by Mr. Thorwald Solberg, of the Library of Congress, and published in the 
Winter Bulletin of the Boston Public Library. Mr. Solberg intends hereafter 
to print a complete catalogue of the Edda literature, and will be glad to 
receive corrections or additions. His address is Anacostia, near Washington, 


D.C. 


From the first of January, 1885, the Wockenschrift fur Klassische Philologie, 
edited by WILHELM HIRSCHFELDER, with the assistance of GEORG ANDRESEN 
and HERMANN HELLER—a valuable periodical to those who wish to keep 
abreast of the progress of classical philology—will be published by R. 
Gaertner’s Verlag (H. Heyfelder), Berlin, 5. W. Hagelsbergerstrasse 44. 4.50 
mark for 3 mos. Specimen copies gratis. 


The Berliner Wochenschrift, edited by CHR. BELGER, O. SEYFFERT, and K, 
THIEMANN (Berlin, Calvary & Co.), began its fifth year January 3, 1885, and 
promises to maintain the position it has held as a record of the philological 
work of the day. The opening number contains contributions by such men as 
ROSCHER, WECKLEIN, MEISTER, FURTWANGLER, SCHRADER and GEMOLL, and 
comes up to the standard of a πρόσωπον τηλαυγές. 


The second volume of the 7ransactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
edited by J. P. PosrGaTE (London, Triibner & Co., 1883), ought to have been 
noticed long since, although the delay is not so great as might be supposed 
from the date. The principal paper On words connected with the Vine in Latin 
and the Neo-Latin Dialects, by PRINCE L. L. BONAPART, is published in concert 
with the Philological Society in London. 

Mr. SWEET has something to say on the not unfamiliar subject of Spelling 
Reform, and while awaiting the universal alphabet, urges a modest beginning. 

Mr. HENRY JACKSON has discovered sundry τομῶντα πήματα in Plato's 
Phaedo. ; 

Mr. WALTER LEAF refers the disputed element in ἀμφιγυήεις to γύη, “ crook,” 
“curve” (comp. γίης, ybadov), hence with a “crook “on both sides.” ἀμφίγνος, 
used some eight or nine times in Homer as an epithet of the spear, he explains 
“bending both ways,” and ἀμφιέλισσα, as ‘ wheeling round doth ways, t. ¢. easily 
steered, handy.’ 

Mr. HERMAN HAGER publishes a notice of Rickard Croke, a famous English 
Hellenist, who did much to advance the cause of Greek letters in Northern 
Germany during the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
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Mr. Rosy has some notes on the Roman Survey of Public Land. 

MEssrs. RIDGEWAY, POSTGATE, and JACKSON discuss certain passages of 
Aristotle's Politics. 

The Proceedings appended to the Zransactions are of varied interest, and 
the Reviews take up Homer in 1881-2 (W. LEAF), Plato in England (1881-2) 
(R. Ὁ. Hicks), Virgil in 1881-2 (HENRY NETTLESHIP), Propfertius in 1881-2 
(J. P. PostGATE), Topographical Investigations in Greece and Western Asia 
1881-2 (H. F. Tozer). Zupitza contributes the review of English Etymology 
during the same period. Indexes to both volumes supply a help that should 
never be withheld. 


The last quarter has brought to the table of this Journal three contributions 
to the literature of Aischylos—the critical edition of WECKLEIN, the text- 
edition of WEIL, and the school-edition of the Choephoroi, by SIDGWICK. 

1. Aeschyli Fabulae cum lectionibus et scholiis Codicis Medicei et in 
Agamemnonem Codicis Florentini ab HIERONYMO VITELLI denuo collatis. 
Edidit N. WECKLEIN. Volumen Primum, Textus, Scholia, Apparatus Criticus, 
Volumem Alterum, Appendix Coniecturas virorum Doctorum minus certas 
continens. Berlin, Calvary & Co.,1885. It ishard to exaggerate the importance 
of this edition. Not only does it contain a careful collation of the Mediceus, 
a piece of work that was much needed, not only does it present us with the 
results of Wecklein’s long and thoughtful study of the text, but it gives a 
complete magazine of conjectures to Aischylos, which will save future students 
much trouble in many ways, and furnish the textual critic with the full material 
for his work. In surveying this monument of his own industry, the editor 
says, ‘si cetera mea Aeschylea nihil profuisse videantur, id certe profuisse 
contenderim, et qui harum rerum peritus est, eum miraturum esse puto, tot 
grana aurea ex recrementis eruta esse.’ In the same spirit Mr. Sidgwick says, 
‘a prolonged study of the various editions only strengthens the conviction that 
the text is constantly improving, and that even the wildest emenders almost 
invariably make discoveries of permanent value.’ It seems hardly fair that 
scholars should publish conjectures in which they do not believe themselves, 
and which they put forth with the vague hope that somebody will be found to 
accept or confirm their fancies; hut once published, conjectures belong to the 
literature of the subject, and Wecklein’s editorial sun shines alike on the apt 
and the inept. After all no one can measure the suggestiveness of blunders. 

2. Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana. Aeschyli 
Tragoediae, edidit HENRICUS WEIL. This handy text-edition, by the eminent 
Hellenist, will be very acceptable. In the PracfatioM, Weil defines his critical 
views, and while he does not dispute the primacy of the Mediceus, he gives 
some weight to the more recent codices in the Prometheus, Septem and Persae. 
Of course, in the greater part of the Agamemnon, where the Mediceus deserts 
him, he has recourse to the Florentinus. Corrupt passages that make no sense 
are marked for the sake of beginners, who often lack the courage to despair, 
and conjectures are sometimes added for the sake of bridging over the gaps. 
A list of the variations from the Mediceus, with a selection of conjectures of 
various scholars, is a welcome addition, and yet does not transcend the bounds 
that distinguish an elaborate critical edition from a text-edition for every 
day use. 
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3. Mr. SIDGWICK has tried his practised hand on a school-edition of the 
Choephoroi (Clarendon Press Series). If sixth-form boys read the Agamemnon 
and the Lumenides, it seems a pity to Mr. Sidgwick that they should not 
attempt the second of the series as well. Questions of textual criticism occupy 
a large part of the notes, as is almost unavoidable in the case of so corrupt a 
text, and one cannot help thinking that if Aischylos is to be read at all in 
schools, it would be better to have some such selection as Weil has given us in 
the ‘ Morceaux Choisis,’ published a few years since (Hachette et Cie, 1881). 
It was inevitable that the more advanced student, to whom Mr. Sidgwick has 
endeavored to be helpful, should have been more frequently present to his 
mind than the venturesome sixth-form boy, but the venturesome sixth-form boy 
is not wholly forgotten. We recognize the lively author of the Greek Prose 
Composition in the translation of XaAxévrepoc as ‘Copperguts,’ and forgive the 
rendering, but a teacher ought not to have allowed himself the English-French 
double-entendre, and a critic should not have misspelt the respected name 
Kirchhoff every time he has occasion to mention it, which is often. There are 
no metrical schemes, but we have instead an appendix, on what is called a 
‘remote deliberative’ or the use of the optative in questions in which the 
subjunctive or the optative with ἄν would be expected, a special class which 
Mr. Sidgwick strangely thinks has been rather overlooked, and another in which 
he proves very unnecessarily that iva, ὡς and ὅπως with the ind. after unreal 
clauses are really final. But apart from similar matters of detail, and apart from 
the scrappiness of the get-up, which is a very common fault in English school- 
books, the edition will be found very serviceable by the beginner in Aischylos. 


Mr. Scorr’s rhymed version of the Eclogues of Vergil (7he Eclogues of 
Vergil, translated into English verse. By E. J. L. Scott, M. A., Oxon. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1884), seems to be a curious attempt 
to reproduce by vers de société, half Queen Anne, half nineteenth century— 
if the latter half means anything—the artificiality of Vergil, as the translator 
understands it. Some of the rhymes are very deft, the translation 1s often 
oddly and yet not infelicitously close, and the language is a mixture of the 
conventional poetic dialect and the most colloquial modernisms. We have 
‘aerial field,’ ‘bonny laddie,’ ‘ scrannel straw’ and ‘I wis,’ side by side with. 
‘fancy pigeons,’ ‘slums,’ ‘give in’ and ‘cry off our bet.’ It is impossible 
to suppose that there is no meaning in this salad of styles, but ‘that 
meaning will hardly be acceptable to the lover of Vergil. All the Eclogues 
are rendered into octosyllabic verse except the fourth, which, in con- 
formity with the ‘paullo maiora canamus,’ rises to Popian heroics, Mr. 
Scott’s verse, as measured by higher standards, lacks pliability and ease. 
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Homer. The Odyssey, Books 1-12; the text and an English version in 
rhythmic prose, by G. Herbert Palmer. 2,7. Houghton. 8vo. $2.50. 

Reehrig (F. L.O.) The Irish Language: A Letter addressed to the President 
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Ybarra (A.) A Practical Method for Learning Spanish. 12mo, 319 pp. 
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Aristotle’s Ethics. Illustrated with Essays and Notes by Sir Archibald 
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Buddha. The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of his Order, 
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Series.) 8vo, 268 pp. TJriibner. gs. 

Chatterjee (Bamkur Chandra). The Poison Tree: a Tale of Hindu Life in 
Bengal. Trans. by Miriam S. Knight, with Preface by Edwin Arnold. Post 
8vo, 320 pp. Unwin. 6s. 

Euripides—Ion. By A. Sidgwick. Rugby edition. New ed. Fcap 8vo, 
64 pp. Rivingtons. 15. 6d. ' 

Giles (Herbert A.) Gems of Chinese Literature. Post 8vo, 260 pp. 
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Harkness(M.E.) Egyptian Life and History as illustrated by the Monuments. 
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illustr. 3s. 6d. 
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Lucretius. T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura. Libri 1-3. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Warburton Lee. 12mo, 276 pp. Longmans. 
4s. 6d. 

Muller (E.) Simplified Grammar of the Pali Language. London, 1884. 
8vo. m. 9. 

Miiller (F. Max), and Nanjio (B.) The ancient Palm Leaves. London, 1884. 
4to. m. 12. 
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Ovid’s Metamorphoses. With Introduction and Notes by C. H. Keene. 
Book 13. 12mo,116 pp. Bell & Son. 1s. 6d. 

Sallust (Crispi). De Conjuratione Catilinze Liber; Bello Jugurthino Liber. 
Ed. with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Capes. 12mo, 306 pp. Frowde. 
4s. 6d. 

Skeat (W. W.) An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 2d 
ed., revised and corrected. 4to, 874 pp. (Supplement to Ist ed., 2s. 6d.) 
Frowde. 44S. 

Steingass (F.) The Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary. 8vo, 1240 pp. 
WH. Allen, 50s. 

Thucydides. Book 4. Edited, with Notes, by A. T. Barton and A. S. 
Chavasse. Post 8vo, 120 pp. Longmans. 55. 

Virgil’s Atneid. Book 3. Edited, with English Notes, by A. Sidgwick. 
(Pitt Press Series.) 12mo, 76 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 15. 6d. 

Book 12. With a Vocabulary. Edited by John T. White. (White's 
Grammar School Texts.) 18mo, 216 pp. Longmans. 15. 6d. 

Xenophon’s CEconomicus. With an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, 
Critical Appendix and Lexicon, by Hubert A. Holden. 12mo, 530 pp. 
Macmillan, 6s. 


DUTCH. 


Mansvelt (N.) Proeve van een Kaapsch-Hollandsch Idioticon, med toelich- 
tingen en opmerkingen betreffende land, volk en taal. Kaapstad, 1884. 8vo, 
188 pp. m. 6.75. 


FRENCH. 


Birmanie. Résumé ethnographique et linguistique. Traduit du ‘“ British 
Burmah Gazetteer,’ avec annotations par J. Harmand. In-8. Maisonneuve. 
2 fr. 50. 

Delinotte (L. P.) Dictionnaire pratique des synonymes frangais. Rotterdam, 
1884. 8vo, xi, 539 pp. m. 8.50. 

Madvig (J. N.) L’Etat romain, sa constitution et son administration. Traduit 
par Ch. Morel. Tome IV. In-8. Viteweg. 7 fr. 50. 

Mémoires publiés par les membres de la mission archéologique francaise au 
Caire, sous la direction de M. Maspero. 1881-84. Premier fascicule. Avec 
quatre planches. In-4. Leroux. 25 fr. 

Reinach(S.) Manuel de philologie classique. Tome II. Paris, 1884. 8vo, 
xvi, 310 pp. 8 fr. 

Trousset (J.) Nouveau dictionnaire encyclopédique. Séries 12 et 13. 
Paris, 1884. 4to. Vol. III, ΡΡ. 161-480 ἃ 3Sp. Illustr. a. 5 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Abhandlungen, germanistische, hrsg. v. Karl Weinhold. IV. gr. 8. Breslau, 
Koebner, 1885. m.8. Inhalt: Die Quellen zum Alexander d. Rudolf v. Ems. 
Im Anh.: Die Historia de preliis. Von Dr. Osw. Zingerle. vii, 265 S. 

Abhandlungen f. die Kunde d. Morgenlandes, hrsg. v. der Deutschen 
Morgenland., Gesellschaft unter der Red. d. Prof. Dr. E. Windisch. 8 Bd. Nr. 
4. gr. 8. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort.in Comm, τὰ. 8. Inhalt: The Baudhayanad 
harmaSastra, ed. by E. Hultasch, Ph.D. x, 173 5. 
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Suppl.-Bd.”] gr. 8, 68 5. Leipzig, Zeudner. m. 1.60. 
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Al Hamdant’s Geographie der arabischen Halbinsel, nach den Handschriften 
v. Berlin, Constantinopel, London, Paris u. Strassburg zum ersten Male hrsg. 
v. Dav. Heinr. Miiller. Mit Untersttitzg. der kaiserl. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien. gr.8 279 5. Leiden, Brill, τὰ. 12. 

Antoniades (Chrysanthos). Kaiser Licinius. Eine histor. Untersuchg. gr. 8, 
vi, 81 5. Munchen, Leterar.-artist. Anstalt. τὰ. 2. 

Aufsatze, historische ἃ. philologische, Ernst Curtius zu seinem 70 Geburtstage 
am 2 Septbr. 1884 gewidmet. Mit 4 Taf. (in Steindr., Lichtdr. u. Kpfrst.) u. m. 
14 Abbildgn. im Text. gr. 8, iii, 434. 5. Berlin, Asher & Co. τὰ. 15. 
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Verdffentlicht v. E. Stengel. V, XII, XXIII, XXIV, XXVI. gr. 8. Marburg, 
Elwert’s Verl. τὰ. 9.40. Inhalt: V. Peire Cardenals Strophenbau in seinem 
Verhaltniss zu dem anderer Trobadors, nebst e. Anh., enth.: Alphabetisches 
Verzeichniss simmtl. Strophenformen der provenzal. Lyrik. ,Von F. W. Maus. 
132S. m.3. XII. Die provenzalische Gestaltung der m. dem Perfectstamm 
gebildeten Tempora ἃ. Lateinischen. [Nach den Reimen der Trobadors.] 
Von Karl Fr. Th. Meyer. 72 S. πὶ. 1.80. XXIII. Die SprichwGrter der 
altfranzésischen Karlsepen. Von Emil Ebert. 52S. m.1.50. XXIV. Das 
Rondel in den franzdésischen Mirakelspielen u. Mysterien d. XV u. XVI Jahrh. 
Von Ludw. Miller, 71 5. m.1.60. XXVI. Die volkstiimlichen Dichtungs- 
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S. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Verl. τὰ. 6. 
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CORRECTIONS. 


. 11. The second quotation from Maximianus should have begun v. 37: 


Nec memorare pudet turpesque revoluere uestes, 
Immo etiam gaudens imputat illa mihi. 

Pro te susceptos iuuat, inquit, ferre dolores 
Tu pretium tanti dulce cruoris eris. 

Sit modo certa fides atque inconcussa uoluntas, 
Quae nihil imminuit passio, nulla fuit. 


. 278, line 22 from bottom, read ‘ KVICALA and SCHENKL.,’ 
. 342, line 18 from top, read ‘G. W. Nitzsch.’ 

. 350, line 18 from top, for ‘hear,’ read ‘have.’ 

. 400, line 14 from top, for ‘given,’ read ‘gives.’ 


15 from bottom, for “Ν᾽, read ‘IV.’ 
444, line 12 from top, “Opare, read Ὁρᾶτε. 
544, line 2 from bottom, for ‘ paullo,’ read ‘ paulo.’ 
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Giiegiience, 102-3 
Iroquois Book of Rites, 101-2 
Report of Journal Asiatique, 394-6 
Report of Zeitschrift der Morgenlind- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 527-33 
Semitic Notes, 493-500 


Tristan and Isolde, Tapestry representing, 129 


Trojan plain, Topography of, 114 
Twin Sisters, : 476 
Tyndale’s New Testament, Sources of, 373 
Uniformity, Analogy and, 164-77 


Van Kampen’s Orbis Terrarum Antiquus, 402 
Quindecim ad Caesaris de Bello Gallico 


commentarios tabulae, 278 
Vedic subjunctives or imperatives, 16-30 
Velleius Paterculus, 1, 11,6; 24, 3, 536 


Verbal parasynthetics inthe Romance, 186-99 


562 INDEX. 
Verbs, Middle jod in Hebrew, 530 | whkile= till, 428 
Vergil, Eclogues of, tr. by Scott, 544 Wuitnary, W. D., Review of E. Kuhn, 


Vowel-length in King Alfred’s Orosius, 318-24 
Vulgar-Latin originals of Romance words, 
᾿ 232-4 
Wallis, Burkau, Streitgedichte gegenHer- 
zog Heinrich den Jiingern v. Braun- 
schweig, 258 
-Warren,Minton, Archiv fiir Lateinische | 
Lexikographie, 230-4, 398-4 
Etymology of hybrid, 501-2 
Nohl’s Cicero pro Roscio Amerino, 255 
Review of Kukula on the Pseudacronian 


Scholia, 256-7 
Stang] on the so-calledGronovian 

Scholiast, 257 

Wearite= worse = Evil One, 471 

Wecklein’s Aischylos, 543 

Weil’s Aischylos, 543 


WhHeecer, J. H., Report of Rheinisches 
Museum, 111-20; 537-541 
which, the which, 423 


Ueber Herkunft und Sprache der 
transgangetischen Vilker, 88-93 

Study of Hindu Grammar and study of 
Sanskrit, 279-297 
Wilamowitz on the two Electras, 265-6 

Wochenschrift fiir die klassische Philo- 


logie, 542 
Woman's Language, Babylonian, 68-84 
Women of Bagdad, Importance of, 395 


Woon, H., Review of Goebel, Ueber 
tragische Schuld u. Siihne, 373-4 
Review of Hunt’s Exodus and Daniel, 308-10 
Wordsworth’s Old-Latin Biblical Texts,,. 
No. I, 93-6 
Wulfstan, ed. by Napier, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlind- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 557-33 
Zendik, ‘ heretic,’ whence, . 396 
Zorzi, Bartolome, 107-8 
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